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Art.  I. — Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  for  the  Year  1S05..  Part  I.,At.o,  IQs.JdcI.  Nicoh 
1805. 

Art.  1.  *  The  Croonian  Lecture  on  Muscular"  Motion.  By 
Anth.  Carlisle,  F.R.S.' — Com  pulsatory  oblations  to  the  muse 
of  science  do  neither  in  theory  hold  out  the  fairest  pro- 
mises, nor  have  in  practice  always  effected  the  purposes  of 
their  institution.  But  as  industry  is  to  the  full  as  often  defi- 
cient as  genius,  we  applaud  every  attempt  to  add  another 
stimulus  to  the  activity  of  philosophers,  in  this  paper,  JNJ  r„ 
Carlisle  has  collected  with  care,  and  arranged  with  perspi- 
cuity, the  various  facts  of  which  we  are  already  in  posses- 
sion regarding  the  subject  of  his  inquiries;  and  though  the 
cause  of  the  phenomena  of  muscular  motion  may  long 
escape  our  researches,  yet  we  cannot  be  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  organs  and  functions  by  which  it  is  performed. 

Mr.  Carlisle  shews  that  the  muscles  by  microscopic  dis- 
section are  reducible  to  ultimate  fibres,  and  he  proceeds  to 
make  similar  remarks  upon  the  definite  extent  of  vascularity, 
the  reverse  of  which  opinion  he  informs  us  prevails  among 
anatoraistSi  We  apprehend  Mr.  Carlisle  and  his  anatomists 
are  only  at  variance  about  the  meaning  of  a  term,  and  that 
while  the  one  thinks  of  infinite  proper,  the  other  alludes  to 
infinite  merely  relative,  the  most  popular  meaning  of  the 
Word,  and  most  likely  to  suit  the  capacities  of  the  bulk  of  ana- 
tomists, who  may  be  allowed  to  understand  muscles  and  en- 
trails much  better  than  metaphysics. 

Mr.  Carlisle  proceeds  through  a  multitude  of  detached  and 
apophthegmatical  remarks  to  inform  Us,  that  Mr.  John  Hun- 
ter had  some  confused  notions  that  the  nerves  have  no.  office 
but  to  form  the  communication  between  the  two  sensible 
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portions  of  the  body,  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  and  the 
ultimate  fibrils  of  nervous  ramification.  This  doctrine  Mr. 
C.  adopts,  though  it  seems  hard" to  deny  sensation  to  a  part 
of  the' body  so  sensible  of  a  wound  as  a  nerve,  if  indeed 
that  i«  the  meaning  of  this  passage,  which  the  obscurity  of 
Mr.  C.'s  sty;e  induces  us  to  doubt. 

The  nextdeduction,  according  to  Mr.  Carlisle/is,  that  ani- 
mated matter  may  be  connected  with  inanimate,  that  is,  that 
the  one  may  adhere  to  the  other,  which  few  will  be  disposed 
to  question.  But  it  will  be  hard  to  believe  that  tendons, 
horns,  and  many  other  parts  of  animal  bodies,  are  inanimate. 
"We  see  these,  extremely  sensible  during  disease,  become  in- 
sensible when  well,  and  again  lose  all  symptoms  of  life.  Vita-, 
lity  cannot  be  given  and  taken  in  tins  manner.  The  fact  is, 
that  all  disputes  of  this  nature  are  fundamentally  embar- 
raised  for  want  of  a  proper  definition  oi  life. 

The  latter  part  of  this  paper  is  occupied  with  facts  and 
experiments,  which, Mr.  C.  informs  us,  support  and  illustrate 
what  he  calls  his  argument.  We  know  not  whether  this 
author  be  obscurely  profound,  or  profoundly  obscure,  but  if 
by  argument  is  meant  a  connected  train  of  reasoning,  there 
fs  here  nothing  of  argument.     We  observe  indeed  raanv  sen- 

o  CD  * 

sible  remarks,  each  of  which  would  stand  equally  well  in  any 
part  of  the  lecture. 

The  experiments  on  the  temperature  of  blood  seem  nearly 
the  same  as  those  formerly  made.  The  experiment  to 
prove  the  increase  of  volume  of  a  contracting  muscle,  shews 
nothing.  It  is  impossible  to  say  if  the  same  quantity  of 
muscle  were  in  the  vessel,  or  not,  during  the  contraction 
and  relaxation.  There  seem  strong  reasons  to  think  the 
quantity  varied.  Tiiis  question,  which  we  long  ago  in- 
tended to  determine,  would  be  more  fairly  tried  by  immers- 
ing in  a  vessel  of  water  a  newly  amputated  limb,  which 
might  be  readily  made  to  contract  by  the  galvanic  influence, 
and  the  change  of  bulk  would  be  estimated  accurately  by  the 
help  of  a  tube  fitted  to  the  side  of  the  vessel,  and  turned  up. 
We  recommend  this  experiment  to  Mr.  Carlisle's  attention. 

There  are  some  curious  observations  on  crimping  fish, 
which  it  appears  become  heavier  both  absolutely  a'nd  speci- 
fically by  that  process.  The  paper  concludes  with  some 
further  observations  on  the  contractibility  of  muscles,  and  a 
few  general  remarks. 

Art.  2.  '  Experiments  for  ascertaining  how  far  Teles- 
copes will  enable  us  to  determine  very  small  Angles,  and  to 
distinguish  the.,  real  from  the  spurious  Diameters  of  celestial 
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&n (Her restrial  Objects  ;  with  an  Application  of  the  Results  of 
these  Experiments  to  a  Series  bt'Observations  on  the  Nature 
and  Magnitude  of  Mr.  Harding's  lately  discovered  Star. 
By  William  Hersehell,  L.L.D.  F.R.S.  — These  experiments 
appear  to  have  been  conducted  and  varied  with  considerable 
ingenuity  and  dexterity,  but  they  afford  little  interest,  and 
can  excite  little  curiosity  even  amongst  philosophic  inquirers. 
They  are  however,  to  the  practical  astronomer,  not  without 
their  use;  and  their  indefatigable  author  has  drawn  from 
them,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  memoir,  several  result;? 
and  useful  conclusions.  \ 

'  We  may  now  proceed  to  draw  a  few  very  useful  conclusions 
from  tlic  experiments  that  have  been  given,  and  apply  them  to  the 
observations  of  the  star  discovered  by  Mr.  Harding;  and  also  to  the 
similar  stars  of  Mr.  Piazza  and  Dr.  Olbers. 

'  1.  A  10-feet  reflector  will  shew  the  spurious  or  real  disks,  of 
celestial  and  terrestrial  objects,  when  their  diameter  is  |  of  a  second 
of  a  degree  ;  and  when  every  circumstance  is  favourable,  such  a  dia- 
meter may  be  perceived  so  distinctly,  that  it  can  be  divided  by  esti- 
mation into  two  or  three  parts; 

'  2.  A  disk  of  I  of  a  second  in  diameter,  whether  spurious  or 
real,  in  order  to  be  seen  as  a  round  well  defined  body,  requires  a 
distinct  magnifying  power  of  5  or  6  hundred,  and  must  be  suffi- 
ciently bright  to  bear  that  power. 

'  3  A  real  disk  of  half  a  second  in  diameter,  will  become  so 
much  larger  by  the  application  of  a  magnifying  power  of  5  or  6 
hundred,  that  it  will  be  easily  distinguished  from  an  equal  spurious 
one,  the  latter  not  being  affected  by  power  in  the  same  proportion  as 
the  former. 

'  4.  The  different  effects  of  the  inside  and  outside  rays  of  a  mir- 
ror, with  regard  to  the  appearance  of  a  disk,  are  a  criterion  that  will 
shew  whether  it  is  real  or  spurious,  provided  its  diameter  is  more 
than  |  of  a  second. 

'  5.  When  disks  either  spurious  or  real  are  less  than  |  of  a 
second  in  diameter,  .they  cannot  be  distinguished  from  each  other, 
because  the  magnifying  power  will  not  be  sufficient  to  make  them 
appear  round  and  well  defined. 

'  6\  The  same  kind  of  experiments  are  applicable  to  telescopes  of 
different  sorts  and  sizes,  but  will  give  a  different  result  for  the 
quantity  which  has  been  stated  at  |  of  a  second  of  a  degree.  This 
will  be  more  when  the  instrument  is  less  perfect,  and  less  when  it  is 
more  so.  It  will  also  differ  even  with  the  same  instrument  accord- 
ing to  the  clearness  iff  the  air,  the  condition  and  adjustment  of  the 
mirrors,  and  the  practical  habits  of  the  observer/ 

The  last  pages  of  this  memoir  contain  some  observations 
on  Mr.  Harding's  newly  discovered  star,  called  Juno.  Dr. 
H.  has  amongst  the  heavenly  bodies  introduced  a  new  clas- 
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sifieation,  and  agreably  to  the  conditions  of  such  classifica- 
tion, Juno  must  be  called  an  asteroid.  Dr.  H.  has  rendered 
to  astronomy  so  much  service,  that  he  has  some  claim  to  be 
humoured  in  what  we  are  certainly  disposed  to  regard  as 
fanciful  and  whimsical  refinements.  Controversies  concern- 
ing words  have  been  so  frivolous,  so  inconclusive,  and  so  nu- 
merous, that  we  studiously  wish  to  avoid  adding  to  their 
number. 

Art.  3.     '  An  Essay  on  the  cohesion  of  Fluids.     By  Tho- 
mas Young,  M.D.  For.  Sec.  R.S.' — What  ttje  distinct  object 

of  the  present  memoir  is,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend. 
Indeed  some  of  the  assertions  are,  to  us,  assertions  on  the 
authority  of  the  author  ;  many  of  the  argumentative  parts 
have  bewildered  us,  and  left  us  in  the  same  state  of  igno- 
rance as  they  found  us.  We  have  neither  hastily  nor  indo- 
lently perused  the  paper,  and  we  do  not  choose  so  to  com- 
pliment the  profundity  of  the  author,  or  with  a  ridiculous 
modesty  so  to  distrust  our  own  abilities,  as  to  say,  that  our 
want  of  comprehension  arises  solely  from  the  abstruseness  of 
the  matter,  that  is  the  substratum  of  the  essay  on  the  cohe- 
sion of  fluids. 

The  phenomena  of  capillary  tubes  may  be  explained  by 
the  cohesive  attraction  of  the  superficial  particles  of  the 
fluid.  Hence,  from  the  combination  of  this  cohesion  with 
the  pressure  of  the  fluid  particles,  the  surface  of  a  fluid  shall 
be  curvilinear;  if  we  know  the  law  of  the  cohesion  and  pres- 
sure, the  properties  of  the  curves  along  which  the  particles 
are  arranged,  may  be  investigated  ;  this  principle  Dr.  \.  has 
assumed,  and  has  made  the  basis  of  certain  mathematical 
investigations  ;  for  reasons  which  we  must  ever  despair  of 
fathoming,  he  has  thought  proper  to  express  his  mathematical 
reasonings  without  the  use  of  mathematical  symbols.  Can  a 
Person  who  is  not  a  mathematician  understand  these  reason- 
ings because  they  are  expressed  in  words  t  Could  not  a  ma- 
thematician understand  them  much  more  easily  if  they  were 
expressed  in  the  appropriate  language  of  mathematics  ?    A 
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person  ignorant  that  fix  =z-^—  cannot  be  gifted  with  com- 
prehension and  knowledge  by  being  told  that  the  fluent  of 
the  rectangle  of  the  ordinate  and  the  fluxion  of  the  ordinate, 
is  equal  to  half  the  square  of  the  ordinate.  These  remarks 
are  indeed  easy  and  obvious,  but  there  is  no  escaping  from 
their  force  ;  they  steadily  point  to  the  censure  which  Dr.  Y. 
deserves  for  his  departure  from  the  accustomed  modes  of 
communication.     For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  foundation 
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of  one  or  two  remarks,  and  of  shewing  that  we  have  made 
no  mistatement,  we  give  the  foil-owing  extract. 

'  Supposing  the  curve  to  be  described  with  an  equable  angular 
velocity,  its  fluxion,  being  directly  as  the  radius  of  curvature,  will 
be  inversely  as  the  ordinate,  and  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  ordi- 
nate and  the  fluxion  of  the  curve  will  be  a  constant  quantity;  but 
this  rectangle  is  to  the  fluxion  of  the  area,  as  the  radius  to  the  cosine 
of  the  angle  formed  by  rhe  curve  with  the  horizon;  and  the  fluxion 
of  the  area  varying  as  the  cosine,  the  area  itself  will  vary  as  the  bine 
of  this  angle,  and  will  be  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  initial 
ordinate,  and  the  sine  corresponding  to  each  point  of  the  curve  in  the 
initial  circle  of  curvature.  Hence  it  follows,  first,  that  the  whole 
area  included  by  the  ordinates,  where  the  curve  is  vertical  and  where  it 
is  horizontal,  is  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  the  ordinate  and 
the  radius  of  curvature  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  area  on  the  convex 
side  of  the  curve,  between  the  vertical  tangent  and  the  least  ordinate, 
is  equal  to  the  whole  area  on  the  concave  side  of  the  curve  between 
the  same  tangent  and  the  greatest  ordinate.' 

If  we  understand  this  rightly,  the  point  round  which  equal 
angles  are  to  he  described,  is  the  centre  of  the  circle  of  cur- 
vature;  then  -y-ocljOr  z  oc  R  OC  -  (according  to  the  hypo- 

V  *  •      •  ■   • 

thesis)  .'.yz  ocl  .'.yx  OC-V-  OC  cos.  0  .'-/yx  oc/cos.  6.  5  (if  9 

be  constant)  OC    sin.fl;   this,  as  here  given,  is  intelligible,  hut 
we  are  stopped  in  our  attempts  to  translate  the  next  passage, 
to  wit,  '  and  will  be  equal  to  the  rectangle  contained  by  the 
initial   ordinate,  and  the  sine  corresponding  to  each  point  of 
the  curve  in  the  initial  circle  of  curvature. .' 

Dr.  Y.  goes  on  in  the  same  strain  a  page  and  an  half  more, 
but,  what  ought  to  excite  wonder,  appears  to  have  made  no 
use  whatever  of  his  mathematical  results;  he  has  not  applied 
them  to  the  explanation  of  any  natural  phenomena ;  the 
reader  is  incommodiously  conducted  through  an  embarrassed 
iind  sterile  country.  As  for  Mr.  Fuss,  what  he  has  done  in 
the  Acta  Petropolitana,  can  never  tbrovv  light  on  the  special 
object  of  Dr.  Y.'s  researches;  the  learned  foreigner  has  in- 
vestigated the  equation  to  the  curve  of  equilibration  on  a 
certain  hypothesis,  and  has  obtained  the  same  equation  on 
the  same  hypothesis  as  (if  our  memory  fails  us  nol)  one  or 
two  English  mathematicians  have  done. 

We  are  not,  however,  disposed  to  quarrel  with  Dr.  Y.  for 
being  either  lavish  or  ostentatious  in  his  references  ;  we 
wish  he  had  given  us  more  references,  then  indeed,  masters 
i>f  the  sources   whence  fye  has  derived  his  information,  or 
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familiarized  with  the  reasonings,  to  which  we  suspect  he 
tacitly  refers,  we  might  have  been  able  to  comprehend  and 
to  appreciaie  his  own  investigations  and  discoveries.  At 
present  we  need  explanation,  and  hope  in  the  work  an- 
nounced at  the  conclusion  of  the  memoir,  that  the  author 
will  be  more  plain,  full,  and  explicit.  Forgetting  the  chagrin 
•which  I'm st rated  labour  at  this  moment  excites,  we  will  be 
again  girded  for  the  battle,  and  tread  without  prejudices  in 
his  investigations ;  let  him  be  perspicuous,  we  will  be  impar- 
tial ;  we  may  be  dull,  but  he  shall  not  find  it  in  his  power  to 
say  we  are  not  honest. 

Art.  4.  *'  Concerning  the  State  in  which  the  true  Sap  of 
Trees  is  deposited  during  Winter,  in  a  Letter  from  Tho- 
mas Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  K.  B.  P.  K.  S.?—  In  this  paper  Mr.  Knight  relates 
some  experiments,  in  which  he  found  that  the  true  sap  of 
trees  alters  as  it  ascends  in  the  tree,  and  has  its  specific  gra- 
vity increased,  and  that  the  density  of  the  alburnum  is 
greatest  in  winter.  He  imagines  that  this  sap,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  common  sap,  exists  in  an  inspissated  state  in 
the  alburnum  during  winter,  rises  in  spring,  and  is  the  re- 
novating and  wood-forming  juice  of  the  plant.  The  paper 
contains  a  good  deal  of  useful  information,  and  connected, 
as  all  this  gentleman's  theories  are,  with  experimental  obser- 
vations.    V\  e  shall  be  happ,v  to  observe  their  repetition. 

Art.  5.  '  On  the  Action  of  Platina  and  Mercury  on  each 
other.  By  Richard  Chenevix,  Esq.  F.R.S.  M.  R.  I.  A.  &c.' 
1 — The  public  will  remember  a  former  paper  of  Mr.  Chene- 
vix,  when  that  gentleman  announced  the  composition  of 
palladium,    which,   although   not  perha  .fectly    ascer- 

tained, appeared,  however,  to  be  within  the  power  of  any  one 
to  accoini'is'i  with  moderate  skill  and  unwearied  persever- 
ance. The  consequences  immediately  deducible  from  the 
surprising  force  of  attraction  which  the  mercury  and  platina 
exhibited  for  each  other,  in  their  compound  state,  rendered 
£hese  experiments  unusually  interesting.  The  imaginations 
pf  men  were  afloat,  and  nothing  was  talked  of  in  the  philo- 
sophic circles  but  new  decompositions,  and  open  war  against 
the  numerous  usurpations  of  the  semi-metals,  which  it  was 
voted  had  increased,  were  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  di- 
minished. While  these  rapid  ideas  illuded  the  fancies  of 
the  superficial  and  ingenious,  some  graver  but  more  solid 
men  appealed  to  the  testimony  of  facts,  that  this  illiberally 
produced,  and  strangely  contested  palladium,  could  not  be 
flaauufactured  after   Mr.  Chenevix's  Receipt.     The  number 
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cf  sceptics  augmented  with  every  trial,  and  the  whole  se- 
ries of' reasoning  has  fallen  probably  into  unmerited  disre- 
gard. But  thong!)  nine  hundred  and  ninety-six  unsuccess- 
ful -experiments  may  be  fairly  enough  considered  as  too 
much  for  the  patience  of  any  man  but  Job  or  Mr.  Chene- 
vix, we  are  not  therefore;  entitled  to  overlook  the  four  pros- 
perous events  that  shed  a  doubtful  gleam  on  the  obscurity  of 
repeated  failures. 

In  this  paper  Mr.  Chenevix  takes  up  arms  in  his  own  de- 
fence, and  not  without  some  portion  of  sup  cess,  combats  the 
reasonings,  and  analyzes  the  experiments  of  his  adversaries. 
Throughout  his  arguments  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  discover 
a  querulous  irritability  which  savours  strongly  of  mortifica- 
tion. Yet  surely  science  owes  no  mean  obligations  to  the 
genius  and  the  industry  of  this  gentleman.  If  in  this  in- 
stance he  should  ultimately  turn  out  to  have  been  deceived, 
we  should  not  and  we  will  not  forget  his  former  merits,  nor 
attribute  a  failure  to  him  which  is  justly  due  to  the  imper- 
fection of  the  science.  He  is  not,  however,  totally  without 
adherents,  and  he  here  marshals  his  friends  against  his  foes 
in  chemical  array,  threatening  explosions  more  violent  than 
the  fulminalious  of  siUjer,  and  disfigured  with  the  heat  of  ar- 
gument and  the  fumes  of  the  laboratory. 

.Dr.Wollaston  first  started  the  question  of  doubt,  grounding 
his  opinion  upon  unpublished  experiments,  which  rest  there- 
fore exclusively  on   the  authority  of  his  reputation.     The 
French,  however,  and  M .. puy ton  at  their  head,  were  better 
believers.      But  we  observe   lhat   M.  Yauquelin   and  Four- 
croy,  agreeing  in  the  compound  nature  of   palladium,   differ 
in   the   composition,   and  would  substitute  for  the  mercury 
one   of  the  new   metals  alleged   to  exist  in  platina.      And 
M.  Proasi  expresses  what  we   suppose  many  have  fell,   his 
astonishment  concerning  all   he    has  read  upon  palladium. 
The  Germans  also  have  occupied  themselves  upon  this  sub- 
ject.     M.  Kosc  and  M.  Gehlen,  from  some  of  their  experi- 
ments, have  concluded  that  Mr.  Chenevix  has  not  arrived  at 
the  knowledge  of  the  true   composition  of  this  substance. 
But  that  gentleman  has  given  a  satisfactory  answer  to  their 
arguments,  and  lias  shewn  that  in  all  cases  they  have  been, 
too  sparing  of  repetition,   and  in  many  totally  mistaken  the 
nature  of  the  experiments,   and   by   apparently  trivial  but 
really   momentous    alterations    procured   results  which  have 
occasioned  unnecessary  surprise.     M.  Richter  seems  more 
favourable  to  Mr.  Chenevix,  and  from  his  operations  has  con- 
cluded that  two  metals,  the  separate  solutions  of  which  are 
pot  affected  by  a  third  body,  may,  when  existing  in  one  soli;- 
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tion,  be  acted  upon  and  even  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  and 
that  mercury  may  he  so  united  with  platina  that  it  cannot  be 
separated  by  fire.  These  conclusions  add  a  little,  but  only  a 
little,  to  the  force  of  Mr.  Chenevix's  argument.  For  surely 
there  was  no  need  of  new  investigations  to  prove,  that  the 
attractions  of  three  bodies  may  play  on  each  other,  where 
those  of  two  could  not.  We  can  hardly  suppose  that  any 
person  would  deny  that  two  metals  may  act  upon  each  other 
in  their  metallic  state.  That  they  do,  seems  plain  from 
various  phenomena.  How  else  could  the  specific  gravity  of 
a  compound  metal  vary  from  the  mean  or  its  components  ? 
Or  in  what  does  the  solution  of  gold  in  mercurv  differ  from 
thai  of  salt  in  water,  or  of  oxyds  in  acids?  To  the  other 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  form  palladium,  may  be  added 
those  of  Fromsdorff  and  Klaproth.  M.  Ritter,  however, 
from  the  galvanic  properties  of  palladium,  lias  arranged  that 
body  among  the  compound  substances.  Yet  if  by  kupfer 
nickel  is  meantcommon  metallic  nickel,  that  is  altogether  as 
oddly  placed,  separated  from  the  metals  by  coal,  galena,  and 
tin  ore,  according  to  Hitter's  own  table.  Analogical  reason- 
ings  are  alway  dangerous  in  physical  subjects. 

Mr.  Chenevix  seems  to  have  a  due  sense  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  men's  minds  by  the  numerous  failures  of  his  expe- 
riments. This.,  however,  he  is  willing  to  soften  down  by  re- 
presenting the  uncertainly  of  many  chemical  operations,  of 
which  the  easiest  sometimes  go  wrong.  But  there  is  no. 
sort  of  resemblance  between  occasional  slips  and  the  nine 
hundred  and  ninety-six  efforts  of  unavailing  labour.  The 
case  of  Prof.  Lampadius's  sulphur-alcohol  affords  little  help. 
The  world  is  not  disposed  to  accuse  Mr.'Chenevix  of  deceiv- 
ing them,  but  himself;  and  when  his  experiments  have 
received  the  same  support  as  Professor  Lampadius's,  they 
will  meet  with  the  same  belief.  How  many  experiments 
have  been  related  which  are  known  not  to  succeed  in  other 
hands  ?  The  question  is,  whether  is.  it  more  likely  that  Mr. 
Chenevix  was  mistaken,  or  that  the  same  experiments  should 
fail  in  two  hundred  and  forty-nine  times,  and  succeed  once, 
and  yet  the  solitary  success  stand  good  to  prove  an  interest- 
ing and  important  point: 

It  being  granted  that  men  are  all  liable  to  error,  and  that 
experimental  philosophers  are  of  all  men  most  apt  to  be  de- 
ceived by  experiments  which  they  themselves  have  first  in- 
stituted, we  cannot  see  how  it  is  any  reflection  upon  Mr. 
Chenevix  that  it  should  be  required  that  his  experiments 
should  only  once  succeed  in  the  hands  of  his  compeers  of 
science.     But  it  is  clear  that  the  principle  that  metals  may 
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unite  with  each  other  with  such  a  force  as  to  be  inseparable 
by  ordinary  means,  is  a  very  important  one,  and  deserving 
of  a  great  deal  more  discussion,  and  many  more  appeals  to 
experiment  than  have  yet  been  made.  The  analogy  of 
other  chemical  combinations  is  highly  in  its  favour:  many 
bodies  unite  only  in  certain  situations,  and  then  with  great 
difficulty,  which  afterwards  adhere  with  inseparable  pertina- 
city. Such  are  charcoal  and  oxygen,  and  such  more  appo- 
sitely azote  and  hydrogen,  which  can  be  mixed  and  exposed 
to  each  other  without  forming  a  complete  union,  unless  the 
temperature  be  high,  or  the  bodies  in  a  nascent  state. 
Many  other  and  probably  happier  illustrations  may  occur  to 
the  reader. 

Into  this  general  view  of  the  question,  Mr.  Chenevix 
verges  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  paper,  and  relates  a 
number  of  experiments  which  tend  to  shew  that  metallic 
bodies  attract  each  other  chemically,  a  proposition,  the  truth 
of  which,  according  to  our  conception,  it  did  not  require 
new  experiments  to  prove.  But  the  other  part  of  the  argu- 
ment, that  combinations  formed  by  such  attractions  are  not 
destructible  by  the  common  processes,  has  received  neither 
proof  nor  illustration  from  these  inquiries. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  does  not  appear  that  in  this  paper  Mr. 
Chenevix  has    added  much   to  his  former  arguments.     The 
question  of  palladium  remains  in  great  uncertainty,  and  for 
the  present  it  would   be  ranked   with  the  simple  substances, 
were  not  the   concealment  of  its   origin  a  sufficient  reason 
to  exclude  it  from  that  honor.   That  perseverance  which  Mr. 
Chenevix  recommends  to  others  in  the  pursuit  of  this  inquiry, 
we  hope  he  will  himself  practice.     Noonecan  be  so  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  his  experiments  as  he  himself  may  be 
believed  to  be,  and  none  can  possibly  have  reasons  of  equal 
urgency  and  interest  toproduce  a  process  which  all  can  repeat. 
Let  him  therefore  continue,  to  use  his  own  language,  to  throw 
the  die  til]  he  learns  the  shake  which  casts  up  his  numbers. 
He  may  then  with  justice  affirm  that  there  are  no  arguments 
to  prove  that  palladium  is  a  simple  substance.     In  general, 
however,  a  body  is  determined  to  be  simple  by  negative  proof 
only.  It  is  considered  to  be  simple  because  it  cannot  be  proved 
to    be  compound.     Now  our  dispute  at  present  with   regard 
to  palladium  is,  has  it  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  compound? 
We  imagine  one  answer  only  can  be  returned  to  this  question. 
The  discussion  to  which  this  inquiry  has  given  origin,  and 
the   experiments  which   have  been   instituted    to  illustrate 
various  parts   of  the   argument,  as  well  as  those    which  we 
.cannot  doubt  will  yet  be  undertaken,  will  tend,  we  hope,  to 
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acid  another  support  to  those  who  believe  that  from  theories 
every  thing  good  in  philosophy  has  arisen,  and  that  these 
excursions  oi  the  imagination  assist  to  carry  forward  the 
more  slow  and  solid  processes  of  judgment,  and  afford  the 
most  appropriate  and  delightful  incitement  to  the  industry 
of  men. 

Art.  6.  '  An  Investigation  of  all  the  Changes  of  the'va- 
riable  Star  in  Sobieski's  Shield,  from  five  Years'  Observa- 
tions, exhibiting  its  proportional  illuminated  Parts,  and  its 
Irregularities  of  Rotation  ;  with  Conjeettres  respecting  un- 
enlightened heavenly  Bodies.  By  Edward  Pigott,  Esq.  In 
a  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  K.B.  P.R.S.' 

In  a  former  number  the  author  of  this  memoir  has  written 
on  the  same  sulject:  the  results  before  published  were 
deduced  from  a  few  periods  near  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
the  variable  star.  We  have  now  before  us  more  ample  and 
accurate  documents. 

Mr.  Pigott,  alter  shewing  by  aid  of  his  tables,  that  the 
periodical  returns  of  brightness  are  uncertain,  attempts  an 
explanation  of  the  phenomena  which  variable  stars  exhibit: 
this  explanation  we  give  in  the  author's  own  words. 

'  It  thus  appears,  that  the" periodical  returns  of  brightness  are  un- 
commonly fluctuating,  and  that  the  differences  between  the  extremes 
are  very  considerable  :  to  account  for  which,  I  shall  presume  to  offer 
the  following  explanations,  suggesting  previously  a  few  plausible 
conjectures,  and  some  inferences  arising  from  the  observations 
themselves. 

1st.  '  That  the  bodies  of  the  stars  are  dark  and  solid. 
2d.  '  Their  real  rotations  on  their  axes  arc  regular. 
3d.  'That  the   surrounding  medium    is  by   turns  generating  and 
absorbing  its  luminous  particles  in  a  manner  nearly  similar   to  what 
has  been  lately    so   ingeniously. illustrated    by   the  great  investigator 
of  the  heavens.  Dr.  Herschel,  with  regard  to  the  sun's  atmosphere. 

4th-  '  That  these  luminous  particles  are  but  sparingly  dispersed 
in  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  varible  star  of  Sobieski,  ap- 
pears from  the  star  being  occasionally  diminished  to  the  6\7 magnitude, 
and  much  less.  July  4,  17.99,  lt  was  of  the  7th  ;  September  15, 
J 793,  and  August  9,  1803,  dftke'Qth,  if  not  invisible.  (See  table 
YII.)  Does  not  this  indicate  a  very  small  portion  of  light  on  its 
darkened  hemisphere  ? 

5th.  l  And  may  we  not  with  much  plausibility  consider  them  as 
spots,' somewhat  circular,  or  of  no  great  extent  ?  For  even  on  its 
brightest  "hemisphere  the  duration  of  its  full  lustre  is,  on  a  mean,  only 
<H  days  of  the  6'2,  or  about  one-sixth  and  \  of  its  circumference. (See 
table  VIII.  page  140;)  The  dimensions  therefore  of  the  parts 
enlightened  seem  much  circumscribed,  and  can  be  tolerably  estimated, 
and  consequently  may   be    rep'.esenled  very   small,  particularly  if 
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the  powerful  effect  of  a  littlc.liglit  and  the  leng/Ji  of  time  a  bright  spot 
js  remaining  in  view  be  taken  into  consideration. 

6th.  '  And  a  further  grqurjd  of  presumption  that  those  principal 
bright  parts  are  but  slight  patches  is,  that  they  undergo  perpetual 
chdiiges,  and  also  that  such  changes  are  very  visible  to  us,  tor  most 
probably  they  would  be  imperceptible,  were  not  the  blight  parts 
contrasted    by   considerable  intervals  or  diminutions  of  light. 

7th,  and  last.  '  We  may  obtain  some  idea  of  the  relutjqep  situa- 
tion or  intervals  betzvefn  these  bright  parts,  by  the  observations  of 
the  increase  and  decrease  of  brightness,  a--  thereby  the  changes  and 
times  elapsed  are  pointed  out.  (See  table  V,  page  130;  and  Phil. 
Trans,  for  1797-)' 

We  need  not  say  that  ail  explanations  of  the  phenomena 
of  variable  stars  must  be  to  a  certain  degree  conjectural  and 
tfti satisfactory ;  and  if  such  stars  be  useless  to  the  practical 
astronomer,  still  they  powerfully  call  forth  curiosity,  and  the 
spirit  of  inquiry. 

Art.  7-  '  Analytical  Experjrrjetfis  on  a  Mineral  Substance 
(hydrargillite)  from  !••  rnstaple,  in  Devonshire,  by  H.  Davy, 
Esq.  F.  U.S.  Professor  of  Chemistry,  R.  Institution.' — it 
would  appear  that  this  mineral,  which  was  discovered  by 
Dr.  Warell,  is  found  in  a  quarry  near  Barnstaple,  and  that 
it  has  been  considered  a  zeolite  till  the  ingenious  Dr.  13a.- 
bington  ascertained  that  it  was  a  non-descript  substance. 

*  Sensible  rhefacters. —  The  most  common  appearar.ee  of  the  fossil 
is  in  small  hemispherical  groups  of  crystals,  composed  of  a  number 
of  filaments  radiating. from  <a  common  centre,  and  inserted  on  the 
surface  of  tl  ;   but  in  some  instances  it  exists  as  a  collection  of 

jrregelarSv  disposed  prisms,  .forming  small  vein's  in  the  stone  :  ;as 
yet  I  believe,  no  insulated  or  distinct  crystal  has  been  found.  Jts 
colour  is  white,  in  a  few  cases  with  a  tinge  of  grey  or  of  green,  end 
in  some  pieces,  (apparently  beginning -to  decompose)  of  yedow.  .Its 
lustre  is  silky;  some  of  the  specimens  possess  semi-transparency, 
but  in  general  it  is  nearly  opaque.  Its  texture  is  loose,  but  its  small 
fragments  possess  great  hardness,  so  as  to  scratch  agate/ 

This  description  te  very  imnerfect,  and  it  would  have  been 
prudent  in  tlie  author  'to  avail  himself  of  the  talents  of 
Dr.  Babmgton,  in  order  to  give  a  more  perfect  idea  of  a 
newly-discovered  fossil.  In  our  specimens,  the  mineral 
consists  generally  of  stellse,  the  centres  of  which  are  acutely 
convex  and  concave  alternately,  and  form  a  kind  of  incrus- 
tation or  veiny  stratum,  deposited  on  ablueshist.  We  have 
found  none  of  its  fragments  of  sufficient  hardness  to  scratch, 
agate,  nor  can  we  entirely  believe  that  it  possesses  tjiag 
power. 
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*  Analysis. — It  has  neither  taste  nor  smell,  nor  is  it  electric  or 
phosphorescent.  It  is  soluble  in  acids  and  fixed  alkalis  :  by  a  forge 
heat  it  lost  one-fourth  its  weight,  and  was  rendered  opaque,  but 
not  fused  ;  in  sulphuric  acid  it  formed  a  sulphate  of  alumine  ;  in  mu- 
riatic, onlyalumine.  The  white  varieties  contain  lime;  the  green, 
manganese  ;  and  the  yellow,  some  iron.' 

'  Constituent  Parts.— Alumina,  70;  lime,  1.4;  fluid,  2(5.2;  loss, 
2.4.  The  loss  appears  to  have  been  volatili/able  matter  remaining  in 
the  stone  after  distillation,  as  50  grains  of  this  fossil,  exposed  in  a 
red-heat  for  15  minutes,  lost  13  grains;  but  when  heated  to  whiteness 
the  deficiency  amounted  to  15  grains.  Its  specific  gravity  is  2,70 
water,  being  1,00.     It  contains  no  alkali.' 

Several  experiments  were  made  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  acid  matter  in  the  water,  but  without  success;  thence 
it  is  most  precipitately  concluded  '  that  it  is  not  one  of  the 
Jcnown  mineral  acids.'  On  the  whole,  the  author  thinks 
c  that  the  fossil  must  be  considered  as  a  chemical  combi- 
nation of  about  thirty  parts  water  and  seventy  alumine.* 
Although  Mr.  Davy  seems  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  ana- 
lysis, yet  we  must  indulge  ourselves  in  the  liberty  of  observa- 
tion, that  his  essay  is  somewhat  superficial  and  imperfect,  and 
deficient  in  that  acuteness  and  depth  of  research  which 
characterise  this  gentleman's  former  labours.  Why  was 
not  the  nature  of  the  acid  ascertained  when  the  fluid 
amounted  to  three-tenths  of  the  entire  substance  ?  Why  not 
try  fluoric,  Prussic,  boracic,  or  phosphoric  acid  ?  Mr.  Davy 
very  properly  remarks  the  affinity  of  alumine  with  water, 
and  cites  the  Diaspore, which,  according  to  Vauquelin,  con- 
tains 80  alumine  and  \G  water;  but  there  are  many  other 
fossils,  though  not  entirely  aluminous,  that  contain  consi- 
derable quantities  of  water  :  thus,  native  argil  contains  27, 
opal  10,  staurolite  (cross  stone  of  Werner)  16,  zeolith  (meso- 
type  of  Haiiy)  18,  zeolite  22, bole  17,  steatite  15,50;  serpen- 
tine 12,  fluor  spar  27,  and  selenite  (foliated  gypsum)  21 
parts,  in  the  hundred.  A  similar  fossil  has  been  found  at 
St.  Austle  in  Cornwall,  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Gregor,  whose 
analysis  is  said  to  give  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  still 
unknown  acid  contained  in  this  mineral.  The  specimens  of 
the  Cornwall  fossil  that  we  have  seen  are  also  much  more 
curious,  of  a  brighter  white,  and  disposed  in  more  elevated 
pyramids,  which  are  composed  of  crystals  terminating  in 
semi-circles,  and  radiating  from  the  centre. 

Art.  8.  f  Experiments  on  Wootz,  by  M r.  D.  Mushet.' 
— Five  cakes  (as  they  are  called)  of  this  metallic  substance 
were  given  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  to  be  examined  by  this 
accurate  analyst;  but  of  their  origin,  quantity,  mode  of 
manufacture,  or  natural  history,  neither  our  author  nor  the 
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honorable  president  has  deigned  to  give  the  public  any 
information. 

*  It  would  appear  (we  are  told)  that  Wootz-r  contains  a  greater 
proportion  of  carbonaceous  matter  than  the  common  qualities  of 
cast  steel  in  this  country,  and  that  some  particular  cakes  ap- 
proach considerably  to  the  nature  of  cast  iron.  This  circumstance, 
added  to  imperfect  fusion,  which  generally  occurs  in  the  formation 
of  wootz,  accounts  for  its  refractory  nature,  and  unhomogenous  tex- 
ture. Notwithstanding  these  imperfections,  it  certainly  possesses  the 
radical  principles  of  good  steel,  and  impresses  us  with  a  high  opinion 
of  the  ore  from  which  it  is  formed.  The  possession  of  this  ore  for 
the  fabrication  of  steel  and  bar  iron,  might,  to  this  country  be  an 
object  of  the  highest  importance.  At  present  it  is  a  subject  of 
regret,  that  such  a  source  of  wealth  cannot  be  annexed  to  its'  capi- 
tal and  talent.  Were  such  an  event  practicable^  then  oar  EasE 
India  Company  might,  in  their  own  dominions,  supply  their  stores 
with  a  valuable  article,  and  at  a  much  inferior  price  to  any  they 
send  from  this  country.' 

To  us  it  would  appear  that  its  only  defect  is  a  want  of 
malleability,  and  if  not  to  remedy  this  evil,  we  would  ask  of 
theseexcellent  experiments,  cuibonof  Of  all  the  sciences, 
it  is  the  peculiar  boast  of  chemistry  that  its  every  experiment 
tends  directly  or  indirectly  to  improve  the  arts  and  neces- 
saries'of  social  life.  We  do  not  see  why  it  should  be  im- 
practicable to  make  this  metallic  substance,  called  wootz, 
into  jjood  iron  or  steel,  nor  why  Mr.  M.  did  not  direct  his 
attention  to  its  immediate  accomplishment.  If  it  really  be 
as  yet  impracticable,  some  reason  should  have  been  assigned 
for  it;  and  the  valuable  pages  of  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions of  London  should  not  be  occupied  with  details  of 
experiments,  however  correct,  that  either  are  not  original, 
or  have  no  ultimate  tendency  to  public  utility.  We  doubt 
not  the  committee  will  pay  more  attention  to  this  hint  in 
future. 


Art.  TI. — Travels  in  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  Arabia. 
By  J.  Griffiths,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  Medical 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  several  Foreign  Societies. 
4to.     Cadell  and  Davies.     1805. 

THE  author  sailed  from  England  on  his  tour  to  the  coun- 
tries enumerated  in  the  title  page,  in    the  year   1785.     We 

+  Dr.  Pearson  believed  that  wootz  contained  exygen,  but  the  di*8f./verie»  wf 
our  author  have  superseded  his  experiments. 
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might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  ask  Dr.  Griffith.-,  why  tie  hM 
thought  it  necessary  to  publish  travels -which  took  place 
twenty  years  ago?  But  we  are  entitled  to  ask  him  another 
question — why  he  has  thought  it  nc<  <  ssary  to  publish  \y$ 
travels  at  ah  -  It  will  be  said,  perha-,.  tjieir  intrinsic? ine" 

rit  will  give  them  aclriim  to  the  pubi.e  approbation-.  <h' this  our 
readers  will  judge.      Ijc  moved   in    a  beaten   (rack.     From 
the  time  of  our  countryman  Sandys,    who    visited    them  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.    to   the  present  day,    the  dominions  of 
the  Orand  Seignior  have   been    explored    and    described   by 
numerous   tourists;     French,    English,    Germans,    Italians, 
Swedes,  and  Russians  have  laid  before  the  world  accounts  or 
their  private  route,  or  that  of  the  different  embassies  to  which 
thev  were  attached.      Unless  therefore  the    investigation  of 
the  modern   traveller  be  such  as  to  discover  some  new  troths 
relative  to  the  countries  in  question,  (and  Dr.  G.  in  his  preface 
owns  that  this  is  not  his  case),  unless  by  long  residence,  or  by 
close   and  acute  observation,    he    be    able  to   throw    some 
new  light  on  the  government,  on  the  political  relations,  or 
on  the  natural  history  of  the    country,  something,  in  short, 
that  may  assist    the    speculations  of  the   moralist   and  the 
politician,  or  forward  the  researches  of  the  philosopher  (and 
this  Dr.G.  professes  that  he  has  not  done),  we  are  decidedly 
of  opinion  that  the   wiser  plan  would  be   to  content  himself 
with  the  pleasure  of  retracing  in  his  own    mind  the  scenes 
he  had  witnessed,    or  of  relating  them  for  the  amusement  of 
his  private  friends.     Still  we  naturally  open    with   curiosity, 
mixed   with  pleasure,   any    work    which  treats  of  oriental 
manners.     The  origin  of  this  curiosity   and  this   pleasure  is 
to  be  traced  back  to    the  years  of  our   childhood,  and  the 
indelible  impression  which  must  be  made  upon   every  in- 
fant mind  by  the  perusal  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ments.    As  soon  as   we  enter  upon  Mohammedan  ground, 
we  expect  to  seethe  substance  of  thoseJtairy  visions   pre- 
sented   before    our    eyes;    forgetting    that    Mohammedan 
power  and  politeness  are  at  an  end,  we  expect   that   every 
city  whose  towers  are  surmounted   with  a   crescent,    shall 
realize    the   fabled   grandeur   of    Balsora.    and   the   splen- 
did  palaces  of  Bagdad.     But   the   eye   of  the  traveller  is 
weariedby  the  monotony  of  depopulated  provinces,  and  cities 
hastening  to  decay,  where  the  sullen  magnificence  of  despot- 
ism only  relieves  at  intervals  the  satfuniformitj  of  desolation. 
After   an   agreeable  passage  of  three  wee  ks,   our  author 
landed  at  Nice,  wrhcre    he  appears  to  have  been  much  de- 
lighted with '  the  serenity  of  an  Italian  cliffiatej  the  beauties 
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of  an  Italian  city,  and  the  amiable  cheerfulness  of  Italian 
society.'  Will  his  English  friends  be  flattered,  when  he  in- 
forms them  that  the  above-mentioned  aorcmens  obliterated, 
the  recollection  of  '  the  dear  friends  from  whom  he  was  se- 
parated.' We  hope  the  Doctor  had  left  no  tender  fern-ale  in 
England  to  regret  his  departure,  else  when  she  read  how 
'  therisingsigh  which  he  feitat  her  recollectionwas repressed/ 
•he  would  exclaim  with  Imogen, 

'  The  she's  of  Italy  have  betray' J 
Mine  interest  and  mine  honour.' 

Whether  Nice  owed  its  attractions  to  such  a  cause,  or  to 
a  comparison  with  his  own  country,  or,  as  we  rather  hope,  to 
a  contrast  with  the  privations  attendant  upon  a  sea  voyage, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  after  bestowing  high  praises  upon  it,  Dr. 
G.    embarked  for  Genoa. 

The  reader  will  be  glad  to  find  that  be  determined  to  con- 
fine his  observations  on  Italy  to  a  few  pages,  and  not  to  fa- 
tigue his  readers  with  long  and  minute  descriptions  of  the 
cities,  buildings,  churches,  and  specimens  of  art  which  a* 
he  justly  observes,  are  already  too  numerous. 

'the  Doctor's  professional  pride  must  have  been  a  good  deal 
flattered  during  his  residence  at  Genoa  by  hearing  an  Eng- 
lish physician,  who  was  established  at  Genoa,  announced  at 
^conversazioni  as  Signor  UMagnifico,  especially  if  our  traveller 
had  at  that  time  graduated.  Of  this,  however,  we  should  doubt> 
fromtheyouthful  appearance  of  the  portrait  which  he  has  not 
forgotten  to  prefix,  were  it  not  subscribed  with  J.G.  M.D. 

In  a  note  (t».  18,)  the  Doctor  very  naturally  (shall  we 
say  nationally  ?)  praises  the  Scotch  for  the  classical  pro- 
priety with  which  they  pronounce  Latin.  Does  he  allude 
simply  to  the  Scotch  pronunciation  of  the  Vozceh,  or  to  the 
far-famed  accuracy  with  which  those  elegant  and  accom- 
plished scholars  attend  to  the  quantity  of  syllables  in  their 
pronunciation  of  the  Latin  tongue  ?  A  certain  tutor  from, 
that  musical  country  gave  new  harmony  to  Horace,  in  read- 
ing to  his  pupil  the  following  line  as  thus  marked: 

'  Doctrina  sed  vim  promovet  insitam.' 
Before  leaving  Genoa  he  was  joined  by  two  young  ladies 
and  two  gentlemen,  (one  of  whom  was  uncle  to  the  ladies) 
who  were  proceeding  to  the  Crimea.  This  addition  to  his  socie- 
ty, the  Doctor  properly  observes, '  could  not  fail  to  increase 
the  pleasures,  and  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  voyager'  Let 
us  then  suppose  these  ladies  safe  on  ship-board,  and  wishing 
them  favourable  winds  and  at  least  as  much  pleasure  inDr.G.'s 
conversation,  as  we  have  had  in  his  writing,  we  has  ten  to 
inform  cur  readers  that  after  staying  a  short  lime  at  Leg- 
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born,  the  Doctor  went  on  board  the  common  paSsage'-boSt- 
up  the  river  Arno  to  Pisa,  where  it  was  his  intention  to  pro- 
ceed to  Florence  ;  bnt  an  intimation  from  the  captain  of 
the  ship,  on  board  of  which  he  had  engaged  his  passage  to 
Smyrna,  compelled  him  to  return  hastily  to  Leghorn,  and 
bid  adieu  to  '  the  enchanting  country  of  Italy.'  The  epithet 
'  enchanting'  is  not  injudiciously  made  use  o\'  by  our  author 
in  this  place,  as  his  mind  seems  to  have  been  sadly  perverted 
during  his  short  residence  there.  He  employs  five  pages 
to  prove  the  incalculable  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  poor  of 
Italy,  and  their  comparative  happiness,  '  when  the  miseries  of 
those  of  more  northern  climates  are  considered. 'He  extols  the 
benevolence  of  the  rich  of  that  country,  which  has  prepared 
for  theirpoorer  brethren  during  the  horrors  of  sickness  and 
disease,  establishments  of  such  magnitude  and  liberality 
*  as  even  in  England  we  have  no  idea  of.'  He  then  osten  - 
tatiously  enumerates  the  different  hospitals  at  Milan^  Ge- 
noa, Naples,  and  Florence,  contrasts  the  regulations  there 
adopted  with  those  in  use  in  our  own  country,  and  concludes 
by  giving  a  decided  preference  to  the  former.  While  on 
this  subject,  the  Doctor,  like  another  Socrates,  takes  ail 
opportunity  of  relieving  the  dryness  of  argument  with  the 
facetious  liveliness   of  an   occasional   interrogatory. 

'  I  am  aware,  (says  Dr.  G.)  that  cases  of  accidents  are  received 
at  all  times,  without  recommendation,  at  all  our  hospitals;  but 
is  John  with  an  intermittent  fever  on  Thursday  less  an  object  of 
compassion  than  on  the  Wednesday  following,  which  I  will  presume* 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  established  receiving  day?  Is  William 
with  an  ascites,  or  Thomas  with  an  erysipelatous  inflammation,  less 
entitled,  by  the  severity  of  their  sufferings,  to  an  immediate  endea- 
vour at  relief,  than  Richard,  who  lias  been  thrown  from  his  horsey 
and  fractured  his  fibula  ?' 

Without  being  at  the  pains  to  confute  these  arguments; 
or  to  prove,  as  might  easily  he  done,  that  the  misplaced  cha- 
rities of  superstitious  devotion,  so  frequent  in  most  Catholic 
countries,  are  productive  rather  of  injury  than  benefit  to 
society  in  general,  and  to  the  poor  in  particular,  we  shall 
leave  William  with  his  ascites,  and  Richard  with  his  frac- 
tured fibula,  to  the  care  of  the  Doctor,  and  expressing 
our  opinion,  or  rather  our  knowledge  from  experience,  that 
the  poor  of  England  are,  on  the  whole,  better  provided  for 
than  those  of  any  other  country  in  the  world,  shall  conclude 
our  stricture*  on  the  first  chapter. 

Favouring  gales  wafted  ourDoctorpastthe  island  of  Elba; 
but  these  soon  died  away,  and  v. ere  succeeded  by  symptoms 
of  a  squall,  which  detea?ui»ed  tie  captain  to  veer  about  i'ai 
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the  Faro  of  Messina.  The  sight  of  the  coast  of  Sicily  sug- 
gested to  Dr.  G.  the  idea  of  treating  his  readers  with  an 
account  of  the  various    changes  of  name   and    of  masters 

... 

which  Sicily  has  undergone  from  the  remotest  periods  to  tne 
present  time  ;  a  detail^  which  is  well  known  to  every  school- 
boy. 

The  vessel  fraught  with  the  valuable  cargo  of  the  Doctor 
and  his  learning  sailed  through  the  Cyelades,  and  landed  for 
a  short  time  atScio  (Chios),  and  at  Mitylene  ;  the  third  morn- 
ing brought  the  travellers  from  the  last  island  in  sight  of 
the  castleof  Smyrna.  At  this  place,  Dr.  G.  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing,  and  lamenting  the  contagions  influence 
of  bad  example  ;  and  his  gallantry  was  not  a  little  shocked 
at  the  sight  of  the  ceremonies  established  among  our  lair 
countrywomen  in  the  country  of  polygamists. 

'  As  soon  as  the  salutations  which  good-breeding  dictates  had  been 
expressed,  coffee  was  brought  in,  and  sweetmeats  upon  a  salver  Were 
handed  to  each  guest  by  the  mistress  of  the  house.  I  confess  I 
could  scarcely  reconcile  myself  to  remain  seated,  whilst  the  amia- 
ble Mrs.  INT.  went  through  this  unnecessary  degree  of  trouble;  but 
it  was  my  duty  to  accpriesce  in  established  usages,  and  not  to  at- 
tempt their  derangement/ 

Society  nevertheless  seems  to  be  on  a  very  pleasant  footing 
at  this  place,  where  a  considerable  portion  of  Asiatic  luxury 
is  blended  with  the  refinements  of  European  elegance.  Many 
European  gentlemen,  settled  there  for  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce, have  selected  brides  from  among  the  fair  Grecians, 
Residing  in  a  country  whose  inhabitants,  at  once  ignorant 
and  unsociable,  are  besides  of  a  religion  and  manners  so  en- 
tirely different  from  their  own,  they  judiciously  seek  to1 
make  the  most  of  each  other's  companj',  and  hospitality  and 
the  spirit  of  social  intercourse  may  be  said  to  be  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristic  of  the  European  inhabitants  of 
Smyrna. 

After  a  month's  residence,  Dr.  G.  embarked  in  a  Turkish 
boat  for  Constantinople.  Instead  of  four  or  five  days,  in 
which  the  passage  is  usually  performed,  he  did  not  arrive  at 
the  place  of  his  destination  in  less  than  eighteen,  nor  then, 
till  he  had  exchanged  a  miserable  birth  in  a  Turkish  kai'ck, 
for  a  more  comfortable  one  on  board  an  English  merchant- 
man, with  whieh  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  meet  at  sea. 

We  could  wish  that  in  his  description  of  the  metropolis 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  Dr.  G.  had  observed  the  same  dis- 
creet forbearance  as  in  that  of  the  Italian  cities.  We  could 
wellhave  forgiven  the  omission  of  thefour-atid-twenty  quarto 
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pages  which  arc  filled  with  accounts  of  the  Atmeidaun,  and 
the   castle  of  Seven  Toners,  and  still    more  those    of  the 
mosques  of  Santa  Sophia  and  Sultan  Solyman,   and  should 
have  been  amply  satisfied  witri  the  engravings  of  those  temples 
with  which  the  work  is  ornamented'.  We  are  however  pleased 
with  Dr.  U.'s  modesty  in  notaltempting  a  description  of  the 
domiciliary  residence  of  the  Turkish  emperors.  For  the  vari- 
ous accounts  of  the  imperial  palace  of  Constantinople,  as  our 
author  justly  remarks,  we  are  more  indebted  to  the  fanciful 
imaginations  of  travellers,  than  to  the  accuracy  of  their  obser- 
vations.    The  most  secret  recesses  of  repose    and  pleasure, 
guarded  by  all  the  jealousy  of  unrelenting  despotism,  have 
been  as   minutely   delineated  as   though    their  access   were 
attended  with  no  danger,  difficulty,  or  impediment.     Many 
a  coxcomb,  who  never   advanced  beyond  the  outer  gate  of 
the  seraglio,  has  violated  the  sacred   privacy  of  the    haram, 
and    carried  off  the  favourites  of  sultans.     I*sot  only  have 
the   galleries,    kiosks,  couches,  and  alcoves   of  the  garden, 
and  the  still  more  private  apartments  where    the  favourite* 
of  the  race  of  Othman  enjoy  the  converse  of  their  lords,   been 
depicted  with  all  the  confidence  of  unblushing   imposture; 
but  a  certain  impudent  Doctor  (not  Dr.  Griffiths)  has  pub- 
licly engaged  to  realize  to   his  employers   the  penetralia  of 
the  haram,  and  a  501.  bank-note  is  to  procure  to  the   refined 
voluptuary  the  appliances  of  imperial  pleasure. 

Having  already  premised  that  the  remarks  contained  in 
the  present  volume  on  the  manners,  customs,  Sec.  of  the 
Turks,  are  distinguished  by  little  novelty,  we  shall  suffer  the 
long  chapters  which  treat  on  these  subjects  to  pass  almost 
unnoticed.  One  short  extract  may  serve  to  amuse,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  impress  the  reader  with  an  idea  of  Dr.  G/& 
faceliousness,  as  well  as  his  penetration. 

'  Instead  of  preventing  the  effects  of  cold  during  winter  by  fires 
in  grates  or  stoves,  it  is  customary  amongst  Christian,  as  well  as 
Turkish  families,  to  place  wood  embers  in  a  large  pan  under  a  table, 
covered  with  thick  quilts  which  reach  to  the  ground  ;  an  upper  co- 
vering richly  embroidered,  is  usually  thrown  over  the  whole;  and 
the  company,  male  and  female  in  Christian  societies,  seated  upon 
'  benches  or  cushions  round  this  tabic,  put  their  bands  under  the 
quilts  to  receive  a  more  immediate  benefit  from  the  heat  beneath. 
'The  penetrating  eyes  of  suspicion  have  pretended  to  discover,  in 
this  obscure  mode  of  warming  the  hands,  an  easy  method  of  exciting 
beat  in  the  heart  ;  and  suspect  that  the  glowing  phrases  of  a  billet- 
doux,  or  the  enamoured  pressure  of  a  ringer,  are  conveyed  by 
means  of  the  Tandour  with  a  facility  which  prudence  could  wish 
avoided. — Whether  t^is  Species  of  caloric  be  so  communicated,  I 
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eannot  presume  to  determine;  but  we  all  know,  that  without  any 
Similar  vehicle  in  other  countries,  lovers  are  at  no  loss  to  mak« 
their  sentiments  of  affection  or  gallantry  perfectly  understood  i 
and  therefore,  if  the  Tandour  were  to  be  refused  admittance,  con- 
trivances would  be  substituted,  I  imagine,  equally  convenient.' 

The  commerce  of  the  Turkish  empire  is  discussed  in  two 
pages.  The  lew  observations  which  we  find  are  however 
sufficiently  judicious.  Few  countries  possess  so  many  com- 
mercial advantages  arising  from  situation,  soil,  and  produce 
as  Turkey,  and  in  few  countries,  is  commerce  so  miserably 
neglected  ;  this  neglect,  our  author  imputes,  mediately,  to 
the/pernicious  influence  of  the  government;  but  we  think 
that  the  immediate  influence  of  this  cause  may  be  traced  in 
the  present  instance.  Poverty  and  the  insecurity  of  property, 
the  unavoidable  consequence  of  despotism,  tend  to  natu- 
ralize usury  in  these  countries,  every  man  raising  the  price  of 
his  money  in  proportion  to  the  risk  he  runs  in  lending  it. 
It  follows  thatnomerchantcan  carry  on  extensive  commerce  ; 
if  he  were  to  encumber  himself  with  a  large  quantity  of  mer- 
chandise, he  would  lose  more  by  the  interest  which  he 
must  give  to  enable  him  to  pay  for  them,  than  he  would 
gain  upon  the  goods.  It  is  also  singular  enough  that  in  the 
Ottoman  dominions,  a  duty  of  three  per  cent  is  exacted  from 
fbreignersjwhilst  the  natives  (a  few  articles  only  excepted), 
pay  ten  percent.  This  custom  is  in  direct  opposition  to  that 
established  in  enlightened  nations,  who,  for  obvious  reasons, 
favouring  their  own  traders,  lay  the  heavier  duties  upon 
foreigners  who  are  disposed  to  participate  in  the  advantages 
of  their  commerce. 

The  tenth  chapter  treats  principally  on  the  subject  of  the 
Mahometan  religion,  a  short  and  good  compendium  of  which 
is  given,  borrowed  chiefly  from  the  Chevalier  d'  Ohsson. 
Thosewho  are  not  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Koran  may  not  find  the  following  abstract  of  the  articles  of 
general  belief,  uninteresting. 

In  regard  to  the  Author  of  Being,  the  Turks  entertain  the 
most  sublime  ideas  as  well  as  ourselves  ;  but  their  mode  of 
expression  is  mysterious.  They  affirm.,  *  That  God  is  the 
Creator  of  the  world — that  he  is  one  and  eternal,  omnipo- 
tent and  omniscient-shears  every  thing,  sees  every  thing— • 
possessing  will  and  action — that  he  is  without  form,  figure, 
limits,  number,  parts,  multiplication  or  division — since  he 
is  incorporeal  and  immaterial,  has  neither  beginning  nor  end, 
is  self-existent,  uncreated,  without  residence  or  habitation, 
and  immutable — incomparable  in  his  nature  as  in  his  attri- 
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butes,    which,  although  of  his  essence,  nevertheless  do  not 
constitute  it. 

Thus  God  is  possessed  of  wisdom,  power,  life,  strength, 
understanding,  sight,  will,  action,  and  the  word — this  word, 
eternal  in  its  essence,  is  without  letters,  characters,  or 
sounds,  and  is,  in  its  nature,  the  opposite  of  silence. 

'  That  the  Koran  is  the  uncreated  word  of  God  ;  that  it 
is  written  in  their  books,  engraved  in  their  hearts,  articulated 
by  their  tongues,  and  heard  by  their  ears,  which  receive  the 
sound  of  the  word,  and  not  the  word  itself,  the  word  being 
eternal  and  self-existent. 

'  That  the  unbelievers,  and  the  wicked  amongst  the  fpf  th- 
ful  or  Mahommedans,  shall  be  tormented  in  their  graves ; 
but  the  just  and  virtuous  shall  there  experience  spiritual 
enjoyments. 

'  That  all  the  dead,  of  whatever  persuasion  or  age,  shall 
undergo  an  examination  in  their  tombs  by  the  angels  Muri- 
keer  and  Nekeer,  whom  they  represent  as  black  and  blue, 
and  who  they  suppose  will  enter  the  tomb,  and  demand  of 
the  deceased,  Which  is  his  God,  his  religion,  and  his  pro- 
phet? To  which  the  faithful  shall  answer,  God  is  my  God, 
Islamism  is  my  religion,  and  Mahommed   is  my  prophet. 

They  believe  that  those  who  die  without  the  pale  of  Ma- 
hommedanism  are  constantly  tormented  in  the  grave  until 
the  dav  of  judgment :  that  these  angels  announce  to  them, 
as  well  as  to  those  Mussel rnauns  who  have  lived  with- 
out faith  in  their  creed,  their  horrible  punishments,  and  con- 
tinue to  beat  them  incessantly  with  red-hot  hammers.  These 
angels  are  also  thought  to  communicate  the  tidings  of  bliss 
to  the  followers  of  the  prophet,  distinguishing  those  who 
have  died  in  a  state  of  grace  from  those  who  have  greatly 
sinned  :  The  former  are  believed  to  enjoy  immediately  a 
state  of  beatitude,  whilst  the  latter  are  doomed  to  suffer  the 
most  excruciating  agonies,  until  their  sins  be  expiated,  and 
their  souls  purified  by  the  tire  of  hell. 

'  They  firmly  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  ; 
and  also  that  there  are  scales,  called  wezn,  in  which  the 
good  and  bad  actions  of  men  will  be  weighed. 

'  That  there  is  a  book,  in  which  the  angels  Kiramenn, 
Keatibinn,  register  the  good  and  bad  actions  of  each  individu- 
al ;  and  that  this  book  will  be  put  into  their  hands  at  the  day 
of  judgment;  into  the  right  hand  ofthe  faithful,  and  into  the 
left,  or  upon  the  shoulders,  of  the  unbelievers. 

'That  there  is  a  tank  or  pool  in  paradise,  which  is  of  a 
round  form,  and  of  an  extent  equal  to  thirty  days'  journey, 
the  water  of  which  is  whiter  than  milk,  and  its  odour  more 
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agreeable   than  musk.     The  basons  which  are  placed  round 
the  borders  of  the  pool  equal  in  number  the  stars  of  the  hea- 
vens;  and  whoever  drinks  of  this  water  shall  have     his  thir 
quenched  to  all  eternity. 

'  That  there  is  a  bridge  which  crosses  the  gulf  of  hell, 
so  constructed  as  to  be  liner  than  a  hair,  and  sharper  than  the 
edge  of  a  sword,  upon  which  the  true  believer  shall  pass  with 
the  quickness  of  lightning,  or  the  velocity  of  the  wind  ;  but 
the  wicked  shall  slip  down  and  be  plunged  into  eternal 
flames. 

'  That  paradise  and  hell  are  real  and  certain  ;  that  they  have 
been  created  ;  are  eternal  ;  and  neither  they  nor  their  inha- 
bits   s  shall  ever  perish. 

Paradise,  or  the  state  of  bliss,  which  will  be  the  ultimate 
attainment  of  all  Mussulmauns,  is  supposed  to  be  the  residence 
of  our  first  parents  Adam  and  Eve;  it  is  represented,  in 
the  fervor  of  the  Mussulmaun's  imagination,  and  conformably 
to  the  assurances  of  his  prophet,  as  a  place  where  every 
excitement  to,  and  a  perpetual  renovation  of,  happiness  and 
pleasure  eternally  await  him.  Splendid  palaces,  cooling 
grottos,  trees  of  all  the  precious  metals,  and  mountains  of  all 
the  precious  jewels ;  murmuring  fountains,  shady  bowers, 
flowery  meads;  and  every  object  that  the  most  enraptured 
fancy  can  suggest,  are  to  be  subservient  to  the  never-ending 
never-cloving, enjoyment  of  the  virgin  beauties  ofthe  llouris, 
whose  lovely  and  celestial  forms  are  to  be  accompanied  with 
corresponding  and  angelic  minds,  subject  to  no  influence  of 
time,  but  ever  varying,  ever  new.  In  short,  all  that  the 
most  insatiable  and  the  most  extravagantly  luxurious  appe- 
tite can  imagine,  must  fall  infinitely  short  of  the  paradisaical 
pleasures  ofthe  true  believer. 

To  the  four  first  caliphs,  they  believe  the  Almighty  has 
appropriated  a  place  in  the  highest  heaven  (of  which  they 
are  tauarht  to  imagine  there  are  nine;)  and  to  each  of  these 
caliphs  seventy  enchanted  residences  or  pavilions,  provided 
with  seven  hundred  of  the  most  magnificent  beds  or  places 
of  repose  ;  each  bed  surrounded  by  seven  hundred  celestial 
virgins  of  indescribable  loveliness,  with  whom  their  enjoy- 
ments surpass  all  mortal  comprehension. 

Dr.  G.'s  remarks  on  tha  Turkish  government  are  not 
entitled  to  the  sameconsiderat  ion  as  his  account  of  their  reli- 
gion. He  seems  to  be  possessed  to  an  inconvenient  degree 
with  the  '  caeoethes  scribendi/  After  telling  us  in  his 
preface  that  '■  during  his  residence  in  the  Ottoman  empire 
he  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  give  any  thing  more 
than  a  superficial  attention  to  what  passed  around  him/  why 
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should  he  think  it  necessary  to  weary  his  readers  with  discus- 
sions upon  what  he  imperfectly  understands?  The  complicat- 
ed affairs  of  government  are  not  to  be  developed  by  super- 
ficial observers,  nor  its  operations  to  be  elucidated  by  com- 
mon-place book-makers. 

Despotic  governments,  being  the  most  simple,  are  of  all 
others  the  most  easy  to  be  appreciated.  Their  principle  and 
nature  are  every  where  the  same,  although  circumstances, 
prejudices,  example,  religion,  or  the  genius  of  the  people 
may  effect  considerable  modifications  and  differences.  Thus 
in  China,  the  prince  is  looked  upon  as  the  father  of  his 
people  ;  and  during  the  empire  of  the  Saracens,  the  Caliphs 
were  preachers  and  expounders  of  the  law,  as  well  as  sove- 
reigns. The  religious  code  also  often  supplies  the  place  of  a 
civil  code  and  fixes  a  standard,  which  serves  in  some  de- 
gree to  counterbalance  the  will  of  the  prince  :  as  the  Koran 
m  the  Mahometan,  and  the  Veda  in  in  the  Hindu  empires, 
the  classical  books  of  the  country  in  China,  and  those  of 
Zoroaster  among  the  ancient  Persians.  Still  the  leading 
features  are  unchanged  and  unchangeable.  The  prince  is 
all ;  the  people  nothing  :  the  latter  seem  only  to  exist  for  the 
benefit  of  the  former.  There  is  a  race  of  savages  in  Louisi- 
ana,\vbo  when  they  wish  for  fruit,  cut  down  the  tree,  and  spoil 
its  branches.  Such  is  despotism.  This  species  of  govern-; 
ment  is  of  such  a  description,  that  it  should  seem  as  if 
human  nature  would  incessantly  rise  up  against  it;  but  in  spite 
of  the  love  of  liberty  and  the  hatred  of  oppression  which  are 
so  strongly  engrafted  in  us,  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  has 
ever  submitted  to  it.  For  this  apparent  paradox  it  perhaps 
is  not  difficult  to  account.  To  form  a  moderate  government 
it  is  necessary  to  combine,  to  regulate,  and  temper  different 
powers,  to  put  them  in  action,  to  balance, and,  as  it  were,  op- 
pose them  to  each  other;  it  is  a  chef 'cVveuvrc  of  legislation^ 
which  chance  is  hardly  able,  and  which  prudence  is  rarely 
suffered  to  accomplish.  A  despotic  government,  on  the  coiir 
trary,  strikes  at  first  sight :  it  is  uniform  throughout;  as  a 
lively  writer  has  observed,  it  requires  only  the  passions  to 
establish,  it,  and  to  such  a  task  who  is  incompetent? 

Of  the  Turkish  government  then,  it  may  simply  be  said 
that  the  Grand  Seignior  is  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  his  subjects,  and  that,  like  all  Oriental  princes,, 
he  delegates  his  power  to  his  prime  minister  without  any 
restriction  ;  that  he  is  obliged  to  maintain  a  numerous  sol- 
diery,who  are  often  the  terror  of  that  power  which  they  were 
intended  to  support,  and  who,  like  the  Praetorian  guards  at 
Rome,  assume  to  themselves  the  privilege  of  deposing  tmej 
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erecting  the  masters  whom  they  serve  ;  with  this  difference 
only,  (which  is  one  of  the  consequences  of  their  religion 
before  alluded  to,)  that  they  have  never  attempted  to  place 
an}- others  upon  the  throne  than  the  regular  descendants  of 
the  imperial  family.  With  regard  to  their  written  laws, 
which  are  few,  the  lex  talionis  is  the  most  prevalent,  being, 
from  the  simplicity  of  its  nature,  most  suitable  to  the  genius  of 
the  government,  and  being  also  enjoined  in  the  Koran.  The 
rest  of  the  officers  of  state,  or  of  the  household  (for  the  so- 
vereign being  at  once  the  prince,  the  state,  and  the  laws, 
every  thing  tends  to  connect  the  political  administration 
with  the  domestic  government  of  the  seraglio)  are  compara- 
tiveijr  insignificant.  A  short  synopsis  like  the  above  would,  we 
think,  have  superseded  Dr.  G.'s  imperfect  account,  which 
should  have  been  either  more  detailed,  or  entirely  omitted. 

The  account  of  the  Turkish  army,  navy,  and  revenue  is 
confessedly  a  compilation  from  Mr.  Eton's  view  of  the 
Turkish  empire  ;  an  author  who,  we  believe,  is  in  general 
tolerably  correct,  though  his  manifest  prejudices  against 
every  thing  Turkish  seem  hardly  to  allow  him  the  praise  of 
entire  impartiality. 

The  succeeding  chapter  is  very  interesting;  it  is  on  the 
subject  of  zcakfs,  a  singular  method  of  securing  property  in 
Turkey,  where  its  insecurity,  as  has  been  observed  above,  is 
amongst  the  necessary  and  fatal  consequences  of  despotism. 
To  thissubjectDr.G. seems  tohave  paid  considerableattention. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  Grand  Seignior  is  not  only  entitled 
by  law  to  inherit  the  estates  of  all  the  high  officers  employed 
in  his  service,  but  that  by  various  modes  suggested  by  the 
ingenuity  of  tyranny,  lie  can  also  confiscate  the  possessions  of 
his  subjects  in  more  private  life,  whenever  their  amount  ap- 
pears of  importance  to  his  repacity, 

'  Under  such  circumstances,  (says  Dr.  G.)  the  most  conscienti- 
ous will  not  reproach  with  great  criminality  tliose  who  endeavour,  by 
subterfuge  and  artifice,  to  counteract  the  violence  of  lawless  autho- 
rity ;  and  if  even  the  mask  of  religion  and  charity  should  be  employ- 
ed to  hide  the  secret  intentions  of  him  who  is  actuated  only  by 
motives  of  private  consideration,  the  moralist  will  relax  in  his  cen- 
sures, when  th£  political  state  of  the  offender  is  candidly  consi- 
dered.— The  ■    fe    .mains  witli  the  government. 

'It  has  been  al  eady  mentioned,  that  one  of  the  five  principal 
tenets  of  the  Mahonrrnedan  religious  code  is,  "  The  distribution  of 
alms  to  the  poor.';  This  was  not  meant  only  to  express  mere  acci- 
dental or  precarious  donations,  but  also  to  inculcate  a  general  in- 
clination to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  establishments  dedicated  to, 
pious  and  charitable  purposes;  and  care  has  been  taken  by  the 
jplemub,  that  property  so  disposed  of  should  bo  considered  as  sacred, 
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and    in    every    respect   secure,  from   that   confiscation  to  which  all 
olher  kinds  may  be  exposed  by  the  will  of  the  Sultaun. 

'  -The  nature  of  this  property,  designated  under  the  general  term 
vcakfi  and  the  laws  .concerning  it,  merit  attention,  inasmuch  as 
no  other  country,  I  believe,  presents  any  similar  arrangements; 
and  although  many  abuses  have  taken  place  respecting  the  institu- 
tion, it  will  still  appear  of  great  political  importance. 

'  The  term  wakf,  in  alheral  sense,  may  be  translated  assignment 
or  cession  ;  but  it  is  universal!  v  understood  in  the  Turkish  dominions 
to  signify  that  property  which  air  individual,  from  pious  motives, 
makes  over  or  resigns  for  the  benefit  of  any  religious  establishment 
or  other  object  of  public  utility, — Of  this  property,  or  of  these  wakfs, 
there  are  three  kinds,  viz. 

'  Property — appropriated  to  mosques  and  other  religious  founda-r 
£jons. 

'  Property — ceded  to  mosques  under  particular  and  customary 
restrictions. 

'  Property — destined  to  the  support  of  hospitals,  colleges,  and 
other  establishments  of  general  interest. 

'  In  order  to  prevent  the  confiscation  of  their  fortune  by  the  Sul- 
taun,- or  the  dissipation  of  it  by  their  heirs,  the  Turks  of  affluence 
take  advantage  of  themeans  which  an  apparent  piety  offers,  and  have 
recourse  to  the  sacred  institutions  of  their  prophet.  Whenever  a 
provident  father  is  disposed  to  secure  to  his  family  the  enjoyment  of 
his  fortune,  he  determines  upon,  his  wakf;  that  is;  be  makes  over 
such  part  of  his  estate  as  he  judges  proper,  to  a  mosque,  hospital, 
or  other  public  establishment,  under  the  restrictions  which  I  shall 
explain. 

'  An  established  formality  in  bestowing  property  in  wakfs  requires 
that  the  donor  should  nominate  a  person,  named  Mootouxvaulee,  to 
whose  management  the  revenues  are  to  be  entrusted;  and  another 
called  Nazeer,  to  whom  the  Mootouwaulee  is  compelled  to  render 
up  his  accounts  once  in  every  six,  or  at  farthest  every  twelve 
months.  But  as  it  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  ®f  wakfs  that 
the  founder  should  be  at  perfect  liberty  in  the  choice  of  an  agent  ot 
director,  as  well  as  in  the  disposal  of  his  property,  he  has  a  right  to 
unite  both  privileges  in  the  same  person.  Pie  may  even  reserve  to 
himself  the  management  of  the  estate,  or  grant  it  to  his  wife,  to  his 
children  of  either  sex,  or  to  his  friend.  A  mode,  therefore,  presents 
itself,  by  which  a  considerable  portion  of  his  fortune  may  be  ensured 
to  the  heirs  of  his  family,  since  whatever  property  is  not  specifically 
disposed  of  in  the  act  which  constitutes  the  wakf  becomes  tacitly 
the  right  of  the  Mootouwaulee.  I  use  the  term  tucitly,  because  if 
is. presumed  by  the  law  that  the  Mootouwaulee  expends  for  pious 
purposes,  according  to  the  suggestions  of  his  own  devotion,  the 
whole  of  the  wakf,  although  no  positive  application  may  have  been 
made  by  the  founder.'     r.  192. 

The  method  in  which  the  assignment  is  made  is  as  follovvs: 

1  The  proprietor  of  an  estate  makes  a  cession  to  a  mosque  unde£ 
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the  title  of  wakf,  for  which  he  receives  a  sum  of  money,  calculated 
>al  most  at  fifteen  per  cent,  upon  the  real  value  of  the  property ; 
sometimes  at  not  more  than  ten  per  cent.  For  two  thousand  pounds 
value,  therefore,  in  land,  the  mosque  pays  only  two  hundred  or 
three  hundred  pounds  ;  and  the  seller,  who  is  then  considered  sim- 
ply as  a  tenant  to  the  mosque,  pay's  an  annual  rent  to  it,  equivalent 
to  the  interest  of  the  sum  which  he  has  thus  received  for  his  own 
estate.  The  interest  is  calculated  as  the  contracting  parties  may 
agree,  but  must  not  exceed  fifteen  percent.' 

This  system  appears  very  extraordinary  to  an  European  ; 
Important  advantages  however  obviously  result  from  it  in 
Turkey  ;  for  by  these  means  properly  is  no  longer  liable 
to  the  common  forms  of  civil  law,  and  is  sheltered,  as  it 
were,  from  every  kind  of  seizure  and  confiscation. 

A  strong  desire  to  observe  the  first  dawn  of  improvement 
in  a  country  recently  subjugated  by  the  victorious  Catha- 
rine, and  other  reasons,  no  doubt,  which  charity  will  supply, 
determined  Dr.  G.  to  accompany  theladies,  his  companions, 
in  their  journey  to  the  Crimea.  They  accordingly  set  out 
with  an  intention  of  proceeding  thither  by  land;  but  the 
badness  of  the  roads  soon  determined  them  to  return  to 
Constantinople.  Here  the  Doctor's  gallantry  most  unac- 
countably failed  him  ;  without  assigning  any  cause,  he  on  a 
sudden  resolved  to  return  to  Smyrna,  and  to  leave  the  ladies 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  He  tells  us  that  he  was  disap- 
pointed of  visiting  the  Crimea;  but  the  passage  by  sea 
was  open,  though  a  hole  in  the  road  had  broken  the  wheel  of 
their  carriage.  True;  but  says  our  author  in  the  preceding 
page,  '  VVe  did  not  chuse  to  confide  again  in  the  element 
which  had  so  much  disappointed  the  expectations  formed 
at  Smyrna.'  Then  why  determine  upon  returning  by  sea  to 
Smyrna,  Dr.  Griffiths.''  All  that  we  can  collect  is,  that  our 
author  had  no  fixed  object  of  pursuit,  no  systematic  plan 
of  improvement  in  his  travels,  but  that  he  was  a  '  citizen  of 
the  world,'  an  inhabitant  of  the  limbo  of  yanity,  '  vacuis 
ludibria  ventis.' 

Our  cosmopolite  then  took  his  passage,  for  the  second  time, 
onboard  a  Turkish  vessel,  though  he  had  already  suffered 
from  the  strange  want  of  skill  in  the  Mussulman  navigators, 
and  placed  implicit  confidence  in  the  assurances  of  the  com- 
mander, (just  as  he  had  done  in  leaving  that  place  a  few 
weeks  before)  that  they  should  certainly  reach  Smyrna  in 
three  days.  Again,  however,  he  was  disappointed,  and  was 
glad  to  take  refuge  on  board  a  Russian  brig,  which  was 
lying  in  the  harbour  of  Avezza,  as  he  had  before  done  in  an 
English  vessel ;  not,  however,  till  his  stay  on  board  the  Turk, 
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had  been  rendered  still  more  ineligible  by  the  breaking  out 
of  the  plague,  of  winch  one  of  the  saiiors  died.  The  Doctor, 
who  wants  neither  credulity  nor  sensibility,  was  melted  by 
the  kindness  of  the  Hyperborean  Captain,  and  frankly  owns, 
'  that  had  he  been  on  a  voyage  to  the  Antipodes,  so  inter- 
esting was  his  manner,  he  should  certainly  have  volunteered 
in  the  service.'     Amiable  sympathiser  ! 

Before  they  left  the  harbour,  our  traveller  and  his  new  friend 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Capo,  or  principal  Greek  inhabitant  of  the 
island, with  whom  they  passed  two  hours  and  a  half  in  the  most 
convivial  manner,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  '  good  Capo's 
spirits  were  exhilarated  to  such  a  pitch,  that  to  crown  the  plea- 
sures of  the  day,  he  insisted  that  they  should  throw  their 
glasses  over  their  heads,  and  break  them  to  pieces  !!' 

We  shall  not  follow  Dr.  Gf.  in  his  excursion  to  the  Troad, 
which  he  made  while  the  vessel  was  at  anchor,  nor  busy  our- 
selves with  his  lamentations  on  the  instability  of  human  gran- 
deur to  which  those  scenes  gave  rise.       In  the  passage   to 
Smyrna  the  vessel  touched  atTenedos,  M  itylene,  8ce.  And  here 
Lempriere's  dictionary  is  put  into  severe  requisition,  and  our 
stock  of  knowledge  enriched  with  the  novel  information  that 
Sappho  was  born  at  Lesbos;  that  she  wrote  verses  in  Greek; 
that  she  thereby  acquired    the  name  of  the  tenth  muse,  and 
that  there  is  a  certain  metre,  which  is  known  to  this  day  by 
the  appellation  of  Sapphic,  and  which  owes  that  appellation 
to  her!    These  valuable  remarks,  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, are  backed  by  others  equally  important,   relative  to 
Alcasus,  who,  we  find,  '  lived  at  the  same  time  with  Sap- 
pho, was  supposed  to  have  been  her  admirer,   and  was  also  a 
native  of  Lesbos;  that  they  both    attained    the  highest  re- 
putation as  lyric  poets  in  the  forty-fourth  Olympiad,  or  about 
six  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Christ.'     It   appears  also 
that  there  is  another  measure,   called  Alcaic,  which  derives 
its  name  from  Aleams.and  'which  may  boast  of  many  admiring 
followers,  and  is  particularly  adapted  to  grand   and  sublime 
subjects  !!'       How  long  shall  these    fabricators  of  quartos 
continue  to  presume  upon   the  ignorance  or  indulgence   of 
their  readers  ? 

Let  us  hasten  over  this  impertinent  stuff,  and  in  fact  over 
nil  that  remains  of  the  volume,  of  which  we  begin  to  be 
heartily  tired,  though  there  are  still  150  quarto  pages  behind. 
On  arriving  at  Smyrna,  our  author  was  introduced  to  a 
Swedish  gentleman,  who  was  '  young,  and  interesting,  and 
amiable/  and  was  desirous  of  visiting  Aleppo.  The  temp- 
tation was  not  to  be  resisted.  Stimulated  bv  curiosity,  and 
flattered  by  the  remarks  which  the  singularity  of  his  project 
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excited,  away   went  the  doctor  and  his  new  friend   from 
Smyrna  to  Aleppo. 

Between  these  two  cities  we  shall  not  moke  half  so  many 
stages  as  cur  traveller  did;  bathe  who  peruses  this  volume 
will  not  arrive  at  Aleppo  till  he  has  rend  man}'  a  long  ac- 
count of"  caravanserais  and  fountains,,  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Lydia,  and,  worse  than  all,  thehistory 
of  Sardis  from  its  foundation  to  the  present  day. 

Nevertheless,  were  it  not  for  the  length   to  which    this 
article  is  already  extended,  we   would  willingly   transcribe 
a  part  of  the  accountof  the  singular  order  of  dervishes  called 
Mewlewahs,   whose  principal   convent    is     at    Koniah,   the 
ancient    Iconium.     But  if  we  intimate   that   this    account 
is   neither   hackneyed   nor   uninteresting,    we   can    by    no 
means  pay  the  same  compliment  to  the  succeeding  chapter; 
for,  unfortunately,  the  river  Cydnus  fell  in  the  way  of  our 
traveller,  and  gave  him  an  admirable    opportunity   of  swel- 
ling his  bulky  pages  by  copying  extracts  from  Shakespeare, 
and    translating     passages    from    Q.    Curtius.       But  we  are 
now  arrived  at  Aleppo,  where  we  will  set  down  our  readers, 
after  presenting  them  with  the  author's  account  of  the  sin- 
gular customs  of  the  village  of  Martavaun. 

'  In  the  afternoon  we  arrivuu  at  Martavaun,  of  which  we  had 
heard  sufficient  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  most  torpid  traveller. 
In  truth,  the  extraordinary  customs  of  the  inhabitants  are  so  irrecon- 
cileable  to  pur  ideas  of  propriety,  and  so  diametrically  opposite  to 
every  thing  we  imagine  a  principle  of  devotion,  that  were  not  the 
facts  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  by  many  authors  of  respectability, 
I  should  scarcely  venture  to  expose  my  veracity  to  the  suspicious 
which  may  arise  from  a  detail  of  the  occurrences  witnessed. 

'  Upon  entering  the  village  the  inhabitants  flocked  around  us, 
and,  before  we  could  dismount  from  our  horses,  eagerly  seized  upon 
some  part  of  our  clothing,  and  invited  us  to  accompany  them  home. 
Men  and  women  were  equally  solicitous  and  equally  loud  in  endea- 
vouring to  attract  our  attention.  Amongst  thorn  a  well-looking 
man,  in  company  with  three  or  four  females,  not  less  favoured  by 
nature  than  himself,  in  spite  of  their  olive- coloured  complexion,  whis- 
pered into  my  ear  the  Turkish  words,  "  Keff-var,  Keff-var  geld  !" — 
Muck  pleasure  awaits,  you,  come  \:itk  me  !  My  companion,  as  well 
as  myself,  was  well  disposed  to  enjoy  the  hospitable  Offer;  and, 
resisting  the  repeated  attempts  of  others  to  withdraw  us  from  our 
exulting  host,  we  entered  the  doors  of  his  mud-walled  residence. 
The  women  were  dressed  in  loose  vests,  with  a  head-dress  rising  in  a 
point,  and  unlike  any  we  had  seen:  they  were  joyous,  familiar,  and 
vociferous.  Unfortunately  the  conversation  was  almost  confined  to 
themselves,  for  of  Arabic  I  understood  not  a  word  ;  and  my  com- 
panion,  vho^e  knowledge  of  the  eastern  languages  was  extensive. 
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was  too  recently  arrived  to  be  familiar  with  the  pronunciation  of  our 
new  associates.  The  house  continued  a  scene  of  hurry  and  activity, 
until  a  sraoakingpiloh  and  a  roasted  kid  engaged  us  all  at  the  same 
table.  A  spirituous  liquor  was  handed  round,  and  the  highest  con- 
viyali'ty  was  manifested  by  all  oar  hosts  and  hostesses,  of  whom  we 
had  three  men  and  four  women. 

'  After  paying  a  serious  attention  to  our  meal,  coffee  and  pipes 
succeeded.  The  men  disappeared  one  after  the  other,  then  returned 
again  amongst  us  for  a  few  minutes  ;  seemed  amazingly  well  pleased 
with  the  jokes  which  circulated  among  themselves,  accompanied  by 
gestures  evidently  intended  to  impress  us  with  the  idea  that  we 
were  perfectly  at  home;  and  at  length  vie  remained  without  inter- 
ruption in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  ladies'  society. 

'  Such  a  contrast  to  the  jealous  prohibitions  established  through- 
out the  countries  in  which  we  had  travelled,  and  even  to  the  pre- 
vailing manners  of  those  immediately  surrounding  the  village  itself 
was  calculated  to  excite  our  curiosity  as  much  as  our  surprize;  and 
to  have  ascertained  the  reality  of  circumstances,  which,  when  re- 
ported to  us,  we  could  only  regard  as  the  inventions  of  pleasantry  or 
fiction,  was  a  subject  of  astonishment  which  afforded  us  ample  room 
for  discussion  during  the  rest  of  our  journey. 

'  In  the  morning  we  were  greeted  with  the  most  friendly  and 
obliging  salutations.  The  women  as  well  as  the  men  accompanied 
us  to  the  house  where  the  horses  had  been  put  up;  and  a  present 
of  a  few  piasters  to  our  liberal  hosnaPsed  their  compliments  and  our 
adventure. 

*  The  history  of  tiiese  people  is  still  but  little  understood,  although 
the  Europeans  resident  at  Aleppo  have  frequently  paid  a  visit  to 
the  village  of  Martavaun  as  well  as  to  that  called  Tcfteen,  which,  at 
a  few  miles  distance,  is  inhabited  by  the  same  race.  They  are  said 
to  be  a  sect  of  the  Ansarians;  a  tribe  whose  origin  is  traced  to  an 
old  man,  who  lived  in  the  year  eight  hundred  ar:ci  ninety-one  at  a 
village  named  Nasar,  near  Kouffa;  and,  amongst  a  variety  of  ex- 
traordinary tenets,  a  principal  object  of  their  devotion  is  the  distinc- 
tive attribute  of  the  female  sex.  From  hence,  as  a  natural  conse- 
quence, may  be  deduced  their  religious  attention  to  a  multiplication 
of  its  enjoyments;  and,  with  a  pious  regard  to  their  opinions  upon 
the  subject,  they  embrace  every  opportunity  thrown  in  their  way  by 
the  arrival  of  strangers,  without  any  kind  of  attention  to  their  aga 
their  rank  cr  their  religion  ! 

*  They  hold  frequent  assemblies,  where  promiscuous  connection  is 
the  conclusion  of  such  ceremonies  as  they  have  thought  j  r  »per  to 
adopt  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  worship;  but  what  these  previous 
ceremonies  are,  seem  to  be  unknown,  or  involved  in  doubt  and  ob- 
scurity.' 

The  descriptions  of  Aleppo  are  so  numerous,  that  Dr.  G. 
would  have  done  well  to  be  silent  on  the  subject.  Suffice 
il  therefore  for  us  to  say  that  our  author,  with  his  usual  faci- 
Jjtv,  was  on'tfie  point  of  setting  out  for  TefHis,,  the   capital 
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of  Georgia,  along  with  a  Greek  bishop,  who  invited  him  to 
accompany  him,  had  not  an  insurrection  in  a  neighbouring 
province  put  a  stop  to  their  journey.  Fortunately,  however,  a 
gentleman  with  whom  the  Doctor  had  been  acquainted  a 
lew  days  '  took  him  by  the  hand  one  evening  after  supper, 
and  with  a  candour  that  gained  his  esteem,  and  an  affecting 
disclosure  of  circumstances  that  interested  his  finest  feelings/ 
imparted  to  him  a  project  of  going  to  India,  and  concluded 
in  these  words:  f  Now,  my  dear  sir,  after  what  I  have  told 
you,  will  you  venture  to  accompany  me  on  the  journey,  and 
let  me  owe  the  future  happiness  of  myself  and  family  to 
your  friendship?  Without  you,  I  dare  not  undertake  it/ 
This  appeal  to  his  '  finest  feelings'  was  too  powerful  to  be  re- 
sisted :  and  he  instantly  agreed  to  accompany  the  gentleman, 
and  shortly  set  out  with  him  and  his  daughter,  a  child 
of  nine  years  of  age.  On  their  route  through  the  desert  they 
met  with  the  usual  unavoidable  difficulties,  which  latterly 
were  so  great  as  to  cause  the  death  of  Dr.  G.'s  fellow-travel- 
ler. He  was  thus  left  in  charge  of  the  little  girl,  with  whom 
he  arrived  safely  at  Bassorah.  He  there  embarked  in  a 
packet  for  Bombay,  and  left  his  ward  to  the  care  of  another 
English  gentleman,  with  whom  she  in  due  time  recrossed  the 
desert,  and  was  safely  delivered  into  the  hands  of  her  mo- 
ther at  Aleppo. 

Thus  have  we  analysed  and  laid  before  our  readers  the  prin- 
cipal contents  of  this  volume.  Our  opinion  of  it  may  be 
collected  from  the  foregoing  observations,  which  suggested 
themselves  to  us  during  perusal.  With  those  who  read  all 
travels,  who  are  ever  in  search  of  light  amusement,  without 
seeking  or  caring  for  instruction,  this  book  will  doubtless 
have  its  value;  but  they  who  look  for  valuable  information, 
who,  already  acquainted  with  the  countries  visited  by  this 
author,  expect  to  find  their  general  stock  of  knowledge  en- 
larged and  improved,  will,  we  presume,  be  entirely  disap- 
pointed. On  the  style  we  shall  make  no  unfavourable 
comments,  and  we  must  in  candour  allow  that  the  author 
generally  offers  his  sentiments  with  becoming  modesty,  and 
writes  in  a  manner  which  induces  us  to  believe  that  he  does 
not  assume  the  supposed  privilege  of  travellers,  but  that  he 
really  witnessed  what  he  describes.  He  informs  us  in  his  pre- 
face that  it  is  '  in  the  various  latitudes  of  India  that  he  has 
principally  travelled,and  to  the  complicated  interests  of  that 
magnificent  country  that  he  has  principally  devoted  his 
talents  for  investigation.'  If  then,  he  has  really  made  agood  use- 
of  a  residence  of  many  years  in  India,  and  of  f  the  peculiarly 
favourable  opportunities  of  investigation  which  he  there 
enjoyed/   (Pref.  p.   12.)  he  need  not    hesitate  to   fulfil  his 
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intcntiou  of  again  appearing  before  the  public.  But  in  thus 
encouraging  him,  we  presume  that  he  has  visited  the  coun- 
tries in  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges,  that  he  is  possess- 
ed of  valuable  information  relative  to  those  countries  which 
are  hitherto  but  little  known  to  Europeans ;  lo  the  kingdoms  of 
Ava,  Pegu,  and  Siam,which  now  constitute  the  immense  Bir- 
man  empire,  and  with  which  Major  Symes's  publication 
has  increased  our  wish  to  be  better  acquainted  ;  but  let  him 
abstain  from  descriptions  of  the  town-house  at  Bombay,  of 
the  fort  at  Madras,  and  of  the  quay  at  Calcutta.  If  he  can 
do  this,  and  so  refrain  from  all  common-place  detail,  and  all 
uninteresting  anecdote,  as  to  reduce  his  publication  to  a 
more  approachable  size,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that 
his  work  will  have  a  fair  prospect  of  being  praised  by  re- 
viewers, and  purchased  by  the  public. 


Art.  III. — Sermons,  hy  Sir  Henry  Moncreiff  Wdtzsood, 
Bart.  D.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.  Edinburgh  ;  one  of  the  Mi- 
nisters of  St.  Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh  ;  and  senior  Chaplain 
in  Ordinary  in  Scotland  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince, 
of  Wales.     Svo.     Longman.     1805. 

THESE  discourses  are  inscribed,  in  a  short  address,  to  the 
congregation   of  St.  Cuthbert's,  in  Edinburgh.     We  learn 
further  from  the  preface,  that  '  the  author  of  the  following 
sermons  presumes  not  to  think,  that  they  have  any  peculiar 
claims  to  the  attention  of  the  public.     He  addresses  them 
chiefly  to  the  congregation  for  whom    they  were  originally 
prepared.     Of  the  thirty-four  years  during    which  he    has 
field  the  office  of  a  minister,  he  has  officiated   during  thirty 
among  them.     To  promote   their   present  and  eternal  inte- 
rests ought  to  be  the  object  of  his  life.     And,  accustomed  as 
they  arc  to  his  manner  of  stating  the  doctrines  and  the  du- 
ties" of  religion,   he  allows  himself  to  believe,   that,   among 
them  this  volume  will  neither  be  useless  nor  unacceptable/ 
A   declaration    like  this  cannot   fail  to  produce  its  effect 
among  those  for   whom   it  was  principally  intended.     The 
congregation  of  St.  Cuthbert's  will  feel  the  duty  which   is 
imposed  upon  them,  to  take  care  that  the  pious  and  bene- 
volent design  oi'  their  pastor  be  not  frustrated  by  their  own 
neglect.  But  the  sermons  of  Sir  II.  M.  Wellwood  have  much 
more  extensive  claims  upon  the  regard  and  reverence  of  the 
Christian  world.     We  shall   endeavour   to   lay  before  our 
readers  a  just  estimate  of  their  merits. 

The  volume  comprises  fourteen  discourses.    The  subjects 
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are  severally,  The  unequal  Allotments  of  Providence  ;  the 
ininute  Improvement  of  the  Blessings  of  Providence;' 'Self- 
denial;  the  Form  of  Godliness;  Christian  Faith  and  Mo- 
rality;  the  Result  of  good  and  of  bad  Affections  ;  the  Inhe- 
ritance of  a  good  Man's  Children  ;  the  Doctrine  of  Grace  ; 
the  Conduct  of  Providence  to  good  Men  ;  the  general  Spirit 
and  Effects  of  Christianity  ;  the  universal  Promulgation  of 
Christianity  (in  two  sermons;)  Prospects  of  Futurity  ;  and 
the  Cultivation  of  personal  Religion. 

These  subjects  are  well-chosen,  and  some  of  them  have 
more  pretensions  to  ingenuity   and  novelty  than    we   com- 
monly meet  with  in  popular  discourses.     In  this   view,   we 
were  particularly  pleased   with  the  second  and  sixth.     But 
the  manner  in  which  the  whole  volume  is  composed,  is  such 
as  will  give  to  Sir  H.  M.  Well  wood  a  high  place  in  the  very 
first  rank  of  sermon  writers  of  his  own  countrv,  of  whatever 
age  ;  nor  are  there  many  modern  preachers  of  the  English 
church  whom  we  should  venture  to  prefer  before  hrm.      We 
are  not  of  opinion  indeed  that  these  discourses  are  eminently 
distinguished  by  any  profound  views  in  theology  or  in  mo- 
rals ;    nor   do  we  attribute  to  their   author   the  praise  of 
extraordinary  sagacity  or  learning  in  his  scriptural  interpre- 
tations \  but  he  excels  in  a  copious  and  manly  eloquence  ; 
in  good   sense  and  in  piety;  in  the  soundness  of  his  prin- 
ciples, and  in  his  freedom  from   any  obtrusive   systematic 
peculiarities  ;  in  his   concern    for  the  substantial   improve- 
ment and  instruction  of  his  flock  ;  and  in  a  well-tempered 
zeal,  accompanied  and  adorned  by  an  air  of  unfeigned  and 
genuine  sincerity.     These,  we  think,    are  his  principal  ex- 
cellencies; and  we   know  none  more   beautiful   and  more 
important  in  the  character  of  a  Christian  preacher. 

The  language  and  style  are,  generally  speaking,  exceed- 
ingly correct  and  proper.  Sometimes,  however,  the  word* 
are  rather  too  abundant ;  the  flow  of  the  sentences  is  too 
uniform  and  stately,  and  somewhat  too  much  care  is  occa- 
sionally taken  to  vary  the  phrase,  and  to  elevate  it  above  the 
hazard  of  offending  the  over-nice  ear  of  modern  criticism. 
In  short,  the  style  of  Sir  H.  M.  Wei  wood  is  not  quite  free 
from  ill  at  fault  which  is  so  prevalent  among  Scottish  writer*, 
viz.  that  their  mode  of  writing  is  not  sufficiently  vernacular; 
it  is  wanting  in  variety  and  ease  ;  and  shews  too  many  marks 
of  labour,  and  a  painful  solicitude  not  to  incur  the  censure 
of  southern  critics. 

The  sixth  sermon,  On  the  Result  of  s;ood  and  of  bad  Affec 
tions,  is  from   Ecclesiast.    ix.  6.     '  Their  love,    and    their 
hatred,  and  their  envy,  is  now  perished  ;  neither  have  they 
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intentiou  of  again  appearing  before  the  public.  But  in  thus 
encouraging  him,  we  presume  that  he  has  visited  the  coun- 
tries in  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Ganges,  that  he  is  possess- 
ed of  valuable  information  relative  to  those  countries  which 
arehithcrtobut  little  known  to  Europeans ;  to  the  kingdoms  of 
Ava,  Pegu,  and  Siam, which  now  constitute  the  immense  Bir- 
man  empire,  and  with  which  IVJajor  Symes's  publication 
has  increased  our  wish  to  be  better  acquainted  ;  but  let  him 
abstain  from  descriptions  of  the  town-house  at  Bombay,  of 
the  fort  at  Madras,  and  of  the  quay  at  Calcutta.  If  he  can 
do  this,  and  so  refrain  from  all  common-place  detail,  and  all 
uninteresting  anecdote,  as  to  reduce  his  publication  to  a 
more  approachable  size,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that 
his  work  will  have  a  fair  prospect  of  being  praised  by  re- 
viewers,, and  purchased  by  the  public. 


Art.  III. — Sermons,  by  Sir  Henry  Moncr-eiff  ll'elluood, 
Bart.  D.  D.  and  F.  R.  S.  Edinburgh  ;  one  of  the  Mi- 
nisters of  St.  Cuthbert's,  Edinburgh  ;  and  senior  Chaplain 
in  Ordinary  in  Scotland  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Hales.     Svo.     Longman.     1805. 

THESE  discourses  are  inscribed,  in  a  short  address,  to  the 
congregation  of  St.  Cuthbert's,  in  Edinburgh.  We  learn 
further  from  the  preface,  that  '  the  author  of  the  following 
sermons  presumes  not  to  think,  that  they  have  any  peculiar 
claims  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  lie  addresses  them 
chiefly  to  the  congregation  for  whom  they  were  originally 
prepared.  Of  the  thirty-four  years  during  which  he  has 
held  the  office  of  a  minister,  he  has  officiated  during  thirty 
among  them.  To  promote  their  present  and  eternal  inte- 
rests ought  to  be  the  object  of  his  life.  And,  accustomed  as 
they  arc  to  his  manner  of  stating  the  doctrines  and  the  du- 
ties of  religion,  he  allows  himself  to  believe,  that,  among 
them  this  volume  will  neither  be  useless  nor  unacceptable/ 

A  declaration  like  this  cannot  fail  to  produce  its  effect 
among  those  for  whom  it  was  principally  intended.  The 
congregation  of  St.  Cuthbert's  will  feel  the  duty  which  is 
imposed  upon  them,  to  take  care  that  the  pious  and  bene- 
volent design  of  their  pastor  be  not  frustrated  by  their  own 
neglect.  But  the  sermons  of  Sir  II.  M.  Well  wood  have  much 
more  extensive  claims  upon  the  regard  and  reverence  of  the 
Christian  world.  We  shall  endeavour  to  lay  before  our 
leaders  a  just  estimate  of  their  merits. 

The  volume  comprises  fourteen  discourses.    The  subjects 
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are  severally,  The  unequal  Allotments  of  Providence  ;  the 
minute  Improvement  of  the  Blessings  of  Providence';' Self- 
denial  ;  the  Form  of  Godliness ;  Christian  Faith  and  Mo- 
rality;  the  Result  of  good  and  of  bad  Affections ;  the  Inhe- 
ritance of  a  good  Man's  Children  ;  the  Doctrine  of  Grace  ; 
the  Conduct  of  Providence  to  good  Men  ;  the  general  Spirit 
and  Effects  of  Christianity  ;  the  universal  Promulgation  of 
Christianity  (in  two  sermons;)  Prospects  of  Futurity  ;  and 
the  Cultivation  of  personal  Religion. 

These  subjects  are  well-chosen,  and  some  of  them  have 
more  pretensions  to  ingenuity  and  novelty  than    we    com- 
monly meet  with  in  popular  discourses.     In  this   view,   we 
were  particularly   pleased   with  the  second  and  sixth.     But 
the  manner  in  which  the  whole  volume  is  composed,  is  such 
as  will  give  to  Sir  H.  M.  Well  wood  a  high  place  in  the  very 
first  rank  of  sermon  writers  of  his  own  countrv,  of  whatever 
age;  nor  are  there  many  modern  preachers  of  the  English 
church  whom  we  should  venture  to  prefer  before  hrm.      We 
are  not  of  opinion  indeed  that  these  discourses  are  eminently 
distinguished  by  any  profound  views  in  theology  or  in  mo- 
rals ;    nor   do   we  attribute  to  their   author   the  praise  of 
extraordinary  sagacity  or  learning  in  his  scriptural  interpre- 
tations ;  but  he  excels  in  a  copious  and  manly  eloquence  ; 
in  good  sense  and  in  piety;  in  the  soundness  of  his  prin- 
ciples, and  in  his  freedom  from   any  obtrusive   systematic 
peculiarities  ;  in  his   concern    for  the  substantial   improve- 
ment and  instruction  of  his  flock  ;  and   in  a  well-tempered 
zeal,  accompanied  and  adorned  by  an  air  of  unfeigned  and 
genuine  sincerity.     These,  we  think,    are  his  principal  ex- 
cellencies; and  we  know  none  more   beautiful  and  more 
important  in  the  character  of  a  Christian  preacher. 

The  language  and  style  are,  generally  speaking,  exceed- 
ingly correct  and  proper.  Sometimes,  however,  the  words 
are  rather  too  abundant ;  the  flow  of  the  sentences  is  too 
uniform  and  stately,  and  somewhat  too  much  care  is  occa- 
sionally  taken  to  vary  the  phrase,  and  to  elevate  it  above  the 
hazard  of  offending  the  over-nice  ear  of  modern  criticism. 
In  short,  the  style  of  Sir  H.  M.  Wei  wood  is  not  quite  free 
from  that  fault  which  is  so  prevalent  among  Scottish  writers, 
viz.  that  their  mode  of  writing  is  not  sufficiently  vernacular; 
it  is  wanting  in  variety  and  ease  ;  and  shews  too  many  marks 
of  labour,  and  a  painful  solicitude  not  to  incur  the  censure 
of  southern  critics. 

The  sixth  sermon,  On  the  Result  of  good  and  of  bad  AfTec 
tions,   is  from   Ecclesiast.    ix.  6.     '  Their  love,    and    their 
hatred,  and  their  envy,  is  now  perished  ;  neither  have  they 
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any  more  a  portion  for  ever  in  any  thing  that  is  clone  under 
the  sun.'  The  preacher  introduces  his  subject  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : 

*  This  text  gives  us  a  view  of  the  lot  of  mart,  which  ought  to  he  a* 
useful  as  it  is  humbling. 

'  It  is  humbling  to  think,  that  the  strongest  affections  which  have 
perplexed,  or  agitated, or  delighted  us  from  our  birth,  will  in  a  few  years 
cease  to  have  an  existence  on  the  earth  ;  and  that  all  the  ardour  which 
thev  have  kindled,  will  be  as  completely  extinguished  and  forgotten, 
as  if  they  had  never  been.  "  The  wise  and  their  works  are  in  the  hand 
of  God,  and  no  man  knoweth  either  love  or  hatred  by  all  that  is  before 
them."* 

1  But  when  «?e  read  this  text,  we  ought  to  recollect,  that  though 
every  thing  in  this  world  must  be  transitory,  nothing  can  be  uninter- 
esting, of  which  we  shall  find  the  effects  or  the  result  in  the  world 
to  come.  We  see  "  the  light  of  life."  beyond  the  shades  of  death. 
Hatred  and  envy  shall  have  their  appointed  end,  when  "  God 
'  will  bring  every  work  into  judgment,  with  every  secret  thing."  But 
a  "  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth"  rise  up  also  before  us,  in  which 
purity  and  love  will  predominate  for  ever. 

'We  may  certainly  receive  useful  instruction  from  the  gener  fac  t 
affirmed  by  this  text,  that  with  regard  to  the  interests  and  affairs  of 
this  world,  the  best  affections  and  the  worst  perish  in  the  grave : 
especially  if  we  extend  our  views  to  their  final  result  in  the  kingdom 
of  God.' 

After  this  introduction,  our  readers  will  he  better  enabled 
to  understand  the  instruction  which  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  passage.  In  describing  the  delight  which 
a  virtuous  parent  experiences  in  beholding  the  advancement 
and  improvement  of  a  beloved  and  virtuous  childj  he  thus 
proceeds : 

'  When  filial  love  is  purified  by  the  spirit  of  godliness,  and  the 
ardour  of  youth  is  controuled  by  the  faith  which  "  overcomes  the 
world,"  the  affection  of  the  children  goes  deeper  still  into  the  hearts 
of  the  parents,  and  has  a  double  effect  to  cheer  the  evening  of  their 
days.  Every  estimable  quality  is  then  added  to  good  affections; 
and  the  delight  which  the  parents  feel,  from  the  continued  expres- 
sions of  filial  love,  is  incorporated  with  very  pure  and  joyful  expecta- 
tion. They  look  to  their  children  with  complacency,  and  with  gr£- 
titude  to  God.  They  delight  to  dwell  on  their  personal  virtues,  as 
blessings  to  themselves  above  all  which  they  possess  besides.  They 
expect  from  their  dutiful  affection,  their  last  consolations  in  this 
world.  And  in  proportion  to  their  firm  reliance  on  "  the  hope  of 
(eternal  life  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,"  as  they  go  down  to  the  grave, 

*  EcqI.  ix.  L 
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they  anticipate  with  delight  and  tenderness  the  happy  time,  when 
they  shall  see  their  children  again,  in  the  kingdom  of ' '  the  everlasting 
Father."     ' 

'  There  is  not  a  source  of  enjoyment  purer  in  itself*  or  more  ines* 
timable  in  the  progress  of  human  life,  than  the  affection  which  parents 
receive  from  their  children,  already  advancing  in  the  world  ;  or  the 
watchful  solicitude  of  filial  love,  tc  add  to  their  satisfactions,  tore* 
lievc  their  anxieties,  or  to  soften  their  decline. 

'  The  children,  in  the  order  of  nature,  survive  their  parents,  and 
receive  their  parting  blessing.  But  while  we  possess  the  satisfactions 
which  we  derive  from  our  children,  we  are  tooaptto  flatter  ourselves 
that  this  must  be  the  fact  in  our  own  experience.  We  enjoy  their 
society  and  their  affection,  as  if  they  were  certain  resources  which 
we  are  not  destined  to  lose.  We  form  our  plans  through  life  for 
their  advantage,  after  we  "  shall  be  gathered  to  our  fathers."  And 
we  allow  ourselves  to  anticipate  a  long  series  of  years,  in  which  we 
imagine  them  to  reflect  honour  on  those  who  gave  them  birth,  and 
to  consecFate  their  memory. 

•  Short-sighted  mortals  know  not  what  is  good  for  man,  and  know 
still  less  "  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.'''*  Our  children  die  before 
our  eyes,  and  all  "  their  love  perishes."  We  follow  them  to  the  grave 
at  the  moment  when  we  have  had  most  reliance  on  their  affection  ; 
and  when  they  had  given  us  the  greatest  reason  to  expect  every  thing 
from  their  talents  or  their  virtues. 

4  The  good  pleasure  of  God  has  made  this  heavy  affliction  not 
uncommon  to  men  ;  but  it  brings  with  it  the  most  impressive  lesson 
which  human  life  affords  us,  of  the  vanity  of  earthly  things. 

1  We  toil  and  labour  for  our  children;  we  heap  up  wealth  to  be 
enjoyed  by  them  ;  but  when  they  die,  all  our  schemes  are  ended; 
every  thing  which  we  have  done  to  render  them  rich  or  prosperous, 
is  buried  at  once  in  their  untimely  graves.  We'  become  solitary  in 
the  world,  at  the  moment  when  we  believed  our  prosperity  at  its 
height;  and  the  wealth  which  we  have  accumulated  for  many  years, 
we  know  not  who  shall  scatter. 

*  What  a  lesson  is  this  against  the  love  of  the  world!  Against 
him,"  who  vexes  himself  in  vain  '."Against,"  the  vain  shew,"  and  "  the 
pride  of  life!"  What  a  striking  lesson  is  it  to  those,  who  think  of 
nothing  for  their  children  beyond  the  delights  or  the  distinctions  of 
mortality  !  How  irresistible  is  our  persuasion,  when  we  see  the  chil- 
dren followed  to  their  graves  by  their  parents,  that  riches  and  pros- 
perity are  but  secondary  things,  to  the  children  of  mortal  creatures; 
that  nothing  can  be  ultimately  precious  to  them,  which  extends  not 
its  effects  beyond  the  grave;  that  virtues  are  beyond  all  computa- 
tion superior  to  talents;  the  genuine  faith  of  the  gospel,  to  every 
source  of  ardour  or  activity;  the  well-founded  hope  of  immortality 
and  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  to  every  earthly  expectation.' 
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The  death  of  the  children  of  others  suggests  a  striking  admonition 
to  those  whose  children  are  preserved  to  them.  It  warns  them  how 
they  ought  to  estimate  the  expressions  of  filial  love,  while  they  are 
continued  with  them  ;  how  they  ought  to  cherish  them  among  their 
most  precious  blessings;  how  they  ought  to  love  their  children,  to 
assist  their  ardour,  and  to  reward  their  duty  ;  how  much  more  soli- 
citous they  ought  to 'be,  "  to  lay  up  for  them  in  store  a  good  founda- 
tion against  the  time  to  come,  that  they  may  lay  hold  on  eternal 
life,'.'*  than  to.  secure  to  them  the  prosperity  or  the  wealth  of  the 
world. 

;  Finally,  how  precious  is  the  filial  love,  which  we  continue  to 
remember,  rather  with  tenderness,  than  with  regret!  How  infinitely 
precious,  if  we  believe  that  our  children  are  now  with  God;  that 
they  were  taken  from  us,  to  be  happy  for  ever;  that  "  their  love"  has 
not  "  perished"  for  ever  in  the  grave  ;  that  they  will  by  and  by  be  our 
companions  again  in  a  better  world,  when  (i  the  dead  in  Christ" 
shall  rise  to  die  no  more  ;  and  that  their  affection  for  us,  seven  times 
purified,  will  last  as  the  ages  of  the  sons  of  God.' 

We  were  disposed  to  have  offered  a  few  remarks  on  two  or 
three  interpretations  of  texts  in  scripture,  Which  seem  to  us 
not  very  well  grounded,  and  on  one  or  two  other  particu- 
lars; but  we  are  unwilling  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  being 
insensible  to  the  beauties  which  surround  us,  or  to  sully  the 
effect  of  our  commendation  b}T  minute  verbal  objections. 
Sir  H.  M.  Well  wood  has  rendered  an  important  service  to 
the  cause  of  religion  ;  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  impair  its 
influence  by  an  ostentatious  detection  and  display  of  a  few 
errors  and  blemishes. 


Art.  1Vt. — Miscellaneous  Poetry.     By  Edward  Coxe,  Esq, 
8ro.     Ss.     White.      1805. 

THE  occasional  poet  who  submits  to  the  public  eye  the 
gleanings  of  his  port-folio  seems  to  have  as  good  a  right  to 
be  heard  as  any  other.  For,  though  his  poetry  will  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  trifles,  yet,  being  the  produce  of  first 
impressions  suggested  by  actual  circumstances,  it  will  often 
possess  a  spirit  and  a  grace  which  in  longer  poems  can  rarely 
be  sustained.  It  was  Pope's  custom,  we  are  told,  whenever 
a  happy  thought  occurred,  to  call  for  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
that  it  might  not  escape  ;  and  afterwards  to  engraft,  as  oc- 
casion required,   these   '  disjecti    membra   poelae'    into  the 
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body  of  some  longer  work.  An  instance  of  this  we  have 
in  those  strong  and  well-drawn  examples  of  the  ruling 
passion,  which  were  written  at  intervals  long  before  the 
essay  itself  was  begun,  and  it  is  perhaps  chiefly  to  this  habit 
that  we  owe  the  extremely  high  finishing  which  is  so  visible 
in  all  his  works.  But  we  should  havelaughed  atHelluo  and 
at .  Narcissa,  even  if  they  had  appeared  in  the  form  of  inde- 
pendent epigrams ;  and  though  in  this  form  they  would 
have  come  under  the  denomination  of  trifles,  they  would 
not  on  that  account  have  lost  any  part  of  their  value.  What 
indeed,  is  all  poetry  in  a  wider  view,  but  a  trifle?  If  then 
we  have  a  happy  trifle,  we  have  what  we  require, 

'  And  if  you  find  it  very  short, 
It  will  not  hold  you  long.' 

.The  only  difficulty  in  the  publication  of  these  miscellane- 
ous productions,  lies  in  the  selection.  It  is  not  easy  for  an  au- 
thor to  stand  aloof,  and  to  contemplate  the  merit  of  his 
impromptus  and  his  bagatelles,'abstractedly  from  the  incident*, 
which  gave  them  rise.  To  do  this,  he  must  put  himself  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  place  of  the  unconnected  reader; 
and,  above  all,  he  must  reflect  that  what  was  very  excellent 
at  the  time  and  in  the  circumstances  of  its  composition,  may 
become  very  insipid  where  these  circumstances  are  to  be 
premised  or  imagined. 

The  above  remarks,  though  suggested  by  the  title-page  of 
IVJr.  Coxe's  volume,  are  by  no  means  particularly  applicable 
toits  contents.  Indeed  very  few  of  the  poems  in  this  mis- 
cellany are  written  on  such  occasions  as  are  likely  to  detract 
at  all  from  their  general  interest.  It  is  impossible  to  decide 
upon  the  character  of  a  book  consisting,  as  thisdoes,  of  much 
and  multifarious  matter,  withoutsome  limitation.  We  shall 
therefore  arrange  its  contents  under  three  heads  :  original 
pieces,  imitations  from  Petrarch, and  imitations  from  Horace 
and  Martial. 

Among  the  original  pieces,  the  first  we  shall  notice  is  (  A 
Letter  in  Verse  to  a  Friend  on  having  his  Hair  cut  offprevious 
to  taking  Orders.'  After  some  pleasantries  on  this  '  dismal 
reverse  of  dress  and  show,'  he  concludes  in  a  more  serious 
vein,  and  gives  his  friend  some  good  advice,  which  we  shall, 
extract,  for  the  edification  of  the  petits-maitres  of  the  profes- 
sion. 

'  Be  to  the  church  a  firm  support, 
To  GOD  alone  pay  fervent  court  ; 
With  servile. fiatt'ry  never  fawn 
On  haughty  priests  in  sleeves  of  lawn, 

D2 
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Let  Joutin  your  example  be, 
He  scorn'd  the  arts  of  flattery  : 
Zealous,  like  him.  for  toleration, 
Preach  the  great  doctrine  of  salvation; 
Free  from  the  jargon  of  the  schools, 
From  orthodox  and  high-church  rules. 
True  orthodox  divines  are  they, 
Who  GOD  and  his  commands  obey, 
Who  faith  and  works  together  blend, 
And  shew  we  must  on  both  depend, 

'jThe  alteration  in  your  dress 
Will  never  make  you  lov'd  the  less  : 
A  Parson's  habit  though  you  wear, 
Still  you  will  please  the  virtuous  fair ; 
And  men  of  sense  and  education 
Will  court  your  lib'ral  conversation. 
Thus  not  the  colours  black  or  grey 
Will  for  one  instant  take  away 
Your  own  peculiar  pow'r  to  please, 
And  manners  grae'd  with  native  ease ; 
And  while  you  charm,  without  pretence, 
By  lively  wit  and  sterling  sense ; 
Aw'd  with  respect  e'en  Pride  shall  view 
Your  sober  garb,  and  envy  you.'     p.  13,  14. 

We  were  much  pleased  with  a  little  poem  founded  upon 
the  'Effiif  A^aTTETng  of  Moschus.  The  humour  lies  chiefly  in 
the  rewards  offered  by  Venus.  We  ought  to  premise  that 
this  piece  was  written  in  the  year  1770,  lest  our  country 
readers  should  mistake  it  for  a  list  of  the  newest  spring 
fashions. 

1  To  the  belles  she  promis'd  beauty : 
But  if  youth  had  done  its  duty, 
She  had  paints  that  werk'd  a  wonder, 
Kept  each  crack  and  wrinkle  under  \ 
And  awash  of  choice  perfume, 
To  repair  the  faded  bloom. 

'  If  well-dress' d  they  wish'd  to  be, 
She  could  suit  them  to  a  T. 
She  had  caps  with  streamers  flying  ; 
Hats  with  city  barges  vying  ; 
Pearls  and  beads  and  heads  of  hair, 
Higher  than  the  highest  wear  ; 
And  each  bauble  to  be  seen 
In  beauty's  ample  magazine. 

'  For  the  beaux,  she  had  in  store 
Coats  and  waistcoats,  brod&s  d'or  ; 
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Breeches  that  would  fit  Goliah; 
Nails  in  plenty  for  Omiati — 
Should  her  son  have  wing  d  his  flight 
"  To  his  friends  at  Otaheite.'     r.  44. 

The  sonnets  to  Delia  we  do  not  admire.  We  had  a  hope 
that  the  reign  of  Cynthia  and  Endymion  was  over ;  but 
Mr.  Coxe  has  awakened  the  sleeping  beauty. 

The  sonnet  has  been  made  of  late  years    the  vehicle  of  a 
sickly  sort  of  sensibility  expressed  in   the  language  of  affec- 
tation.    We  fear  that   some  of  this  author's  sonnets  are  not 
altogether  exempt  from  the  same  charge.     It  is  remarkable 
that  Milton's  pieces  of  this  description,  which  were  the  first 
introduction  of  this  species  of  composition  into  the  English 
language,   and    were  moreover  formed  professedly   on   the 
Italian  model,   are  distinguished  by  boldness  and  masculine 
strength.     We    shall  say   something  more  on  this   subject 
when  we  come  to    consider  the   imitations   from  Petrarch. 
In    the  mean;  time,  such  is  our  opinion  of  modern  sonnets, 
that  we  cannot  help  expressing  our  admiration  of  the  fol- 
lowing, in  which  the  characteristic   absurdities  of  those  in- 
sipid performances  are  admirably  burlesqued.     It  is  from  the 
pen,  we  believe,  of  Mr.  Coleridge.   We  recommend  it  to  the 
serious  perusal  of  sonnetteers,  but  fear  that  they  will  in  vain 
attempt  to  emulate  it. 

4  Pensive  at  eve  on  tfee  hard  world  I  mus'd, 
And  my  poor  heart  was  sad  !  So  at  the  moon 
I  gaz'd,  and  sigh'd,  and  sigh'd,  for  ah  !   how  soon 
Eve  darkens  into  night !  mine  eye  pcrus'd 
With  tearful  vacancy,  the  dampy  grass, 
That  wept  and  glitter'd  in  the  paly  ray, 
And  1  did  pause  me  on  my  lonely  way, 
And  mus'd  me  on  the  wretched  ones  that  pass 
O'er  the  black  heath  of  sorrow  ;  but,  alas  ! 
Most  of  myself  I  thought ;  when  it  befel 
That  the  sooth  spirit  of  the  breezy  wood 
Breath'd  in  my  ear,  "  All  this  is  very  well, 
But  much  of  one  thing  is  for  nothing  good." 
Ah  !  my  poor  heart's  inexplicable  swell ! 

Mr.  Coxe  excels  in  his  epitaphs.  Johnson,  in  his 
celebrated  critique  on  Pope's  epitaphs,  has  not  remarked 
(if  we  remember  rightly)  the  only  fault  which  runs  through 
them  all,  which  is,  an  excess  of  point.  An  epitaph  ought 
to  have  more  of  the  elegiac  than  of  the  epigrammatic  spirit. 

The  following  we  recommend,  not  for  an}' biilliancy  or 
originality  of  thought,  but  a,s  possessing  a  great  portion  of 
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that  simple  delicacy  for  which  the  Greek  inscriptions  are  s# 
.  deservedly  admired. 

'  Stay,  passenger,  and  shed  the  pensive  tear 
For  spotless  innocence,  that  slumbers  here  ! 
Like  a  fair  flower,  in  spring,  the  garden's  pride, 
Nipp'd  in  the  bloom  of  opening  sweets,  she  died  ! 

Yet  aat  for  her  should  pity's  tear  be  given, 
She  changes  pain  for  bliss,  and  earth  for  Heaven  : 
j  Weep  for  a  father's  heart,  with  grief  opprcst, 
And  the  keen  anguish  of  a  mother's  breast  : 

So  may  kind  Heav'n  thy  gentle 'bosom  save 

The  pang  that  bends  them  o'er  a  daughter's  grave  !'  p.  58. 

The  author's  '  Monody  on  viewing  the  Picture  of  his  late 
Son  Henry,  who  died  at  Martinique  of  the  yellow  Fever/ 
though  too  long  to  make  its  appearance  here,  may  stand  as 
a" proof  of  what,  we  advanced  above,  that  poetry  is  never 
more  truly  touching  than  when  it  is  the  spontaneous  effu- 
sion of  the  heart  as  impressed  by  existing  circumstances. 

We  now  come  to  the  Epigrams,  and  here  we  must  regret 
that  so  man\-  of  them  turn  upon  that  poor  resource,  a  pun. 
The  following'  on  a  merry  but  poor  woman,'  is  an  instance. 

'  Though  Margaret's  fortune  was  but  bad  ; 
While  living,   she  was  never  sad  :  . 
But  when  death  struck  the  fatal  blow, 
She,  was,  alas!  a  Peg  too  low  /'     p.  101. 

Such' wit  is  too  low  by  many  pegs,  to  be  offered  to  the 
public.  We  wish  it  was  the  only  instance  of 'Mr.  Coxe's 
affection  for  this  species  of  wit,  which,  though  in  light  con- 
versation, especially  when  aided  by  a  humourous  delivery,  it 
may  raise  a  laugh  even  from  its  absurdity',  is  almost  always 
flat  when  committed  to  paper.  It  belongs  to  the  Epheme- 
ron  tribe,  and,  to  be  admired,  must  be  viewed  in  its  birth; 
We  will  relieve  the  reader  with  one  or  two' pieces  of  a  belter 
btamp. 

'  Madame  Crab,  like  an  alderman's  lady  grown  fine, 
Thus  addess'd  her-fat  daughter:  "  To  day  with  us  dine  ; 
"  Cousin  Lobster,  who  mourns  for  the  loss  of  his  mother, 
"  And  Cray-fish,  in  black  too,  his  little  half-brother  ; 
I  expect  Periwinkle,  and  Cockle,  and  Muscle, 
And  Oyster,  who  wags  not,  though  all's  in  a  bustle  : 
T  hen  hold  up  your  head,  child,  and  turn  out  your  toes, 
Arid  don't  waddle  sideways  before  such  smart  beaux." 
The  pert,  saucy  daughter,  this  answer  rcturn'd: 
4.'  By  example  much  more  than  by  precept  is  karn'd; 
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*'  So  if  y>u  would  have  me  the  graces  display 
*'  In  my  walking  and  dancing,  first  shew  me  the  v-ay  : 
"  For,  believe  me,  I'm  not  quite  so  silly  an  elf, 
M  As  to  mind  what  you  say  while  you  waddle  yoursell,"  . 

p.  102,   103 


s  Ye  rascals  of  Ringers,  ye  terrible  foes, 
And  disturbers  of  all  who  are  fond  of  repose  ! 
How  I  wish,  for  the  quiet  and  peace  of  the  land, 
That  ye  wore  round  your  necks  what  ye  pull  with  your  hand.  ' 

*  v.  iOO". 


,    'To  the  waves,  while  shegaz'd  on  their  full-flowing  tide, 
And  the  wind,  as  around  her  its  soft  breezes  sigh'd  ; 

Ciiloe  vow'd  she  would  ever  be  true  : 
But  she  scarcely  had  sworn,  when  the  waves  and  the  wind, 
Inconstant  and  light,  as  the  damsel's  own  mind, 

Away  with  her  promises  flew.'     p.  119. 

This  last  is  in  Prior's  best  manner,  which  is  no  ordinary 
praise.  Several  epigrams  that  follow  are  directed  against 
the  head  of  the  present  French  government.  Our  loyalty 
cannot,  we  trust,  be  doubted  ;  we  therefore  are  in  no  fear 
of  being  misinterpreted,  when  we  express  a  wish  that  our 
poets  and  writers  of  every  description  would,  without  remit- 
ting one  grain  of  that  generous  ardour  which  they  feel  for 
their  country  and  their  king,  recollect  an  anecdote  which 
Plutarch  relates  of  Memnon,  who  commanded  the  Persian 
army  at  the  bailie  of  the  Granicus.  Hearing  one  of  his 
mercenaries  utter  many  violent  invectives  against  the  enemy, 
he  struck  him  with  his  spear,  and  said,  '  1  pay  you  for 
fighting — not  for  talking — against  Alexander.' 

Our  author  cannot  prevail  upon  himself  to  take  leave  of 
his  epigrams  without  a  pun. 

'  To  epigrams,  no  wonder,  Ned  is  partial ; 

There  is  a  gen'ral  rag€  for  what  is  Martial !'     p.  124. 

We  wish  Ned  was  not  so  partial  to  the  figure  of  speech 
called  Paronomasia. 

We  now  come  to  the  Sonnets  from  Petrarch,  which,  upon 
the  whole,  deserve  commendation  for  ease  and  gracefulness, 
though  we  should  not  have  been  sorry  to  see  their  place  sup- 
plied with  pieces  wholly  original.  Sonnet  ]S.  p.  iGl,  is 
rather  a  favourable  specimen. 

Mr.  Coxe  has  judiciously  chosen  for  his  metre  in  most 
instances  the  elegiac  stanza  and  a  closing  couplet  What-, 
ever  may  be  the  effect  in  Italian  of  the  measure  in  which 
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their  sonnets  are  written, we  cannot  but  think  the  arrangement 
of  the  rhyaws,  in  our  own  language  at  least,  far  too  complex 
and  artifiq^l  to  accord  with  the  pensive  and  languid  air 
which  they  usually  breathe.  Another  reason  why  a  trans- 
lator of  Petrarch  should  not  fetter  himself  with  this  measure, 
is,  that  it  compels  him  to  render  the  Italian  into  precisely  as 
many  lines  as  there  are  in  the  original,  which  from  the  supe- 
rior power  of  condensation  in  the  Italian  language,  must 
needs  generate  either  extreme  stiffness  or  unjustifiable  omis- 
sions. Something  of  this  kind  is  observable  in  the  Sonnet 
imitated  from  the  Italian  of  Orazio  Petrocehi,  (p.  77)  which, 
though  well  executed  in  general,  entirely  omits  one  of  the 
finest  lines  of  the  original : 

(  Ma  in  tuono  m'  interrupejarrido  e  basso/ 
'  But  he  in  a  deep  and  horrid  tone  interrupted  me/ 

Every  language  has  some  one  pensieroso  movement,  adapt- 
ed to  its  peculiar  structure.  The  elegiac  stanza  seems  to  be 
that  which  is  best  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  English  tongue. 
For  which  reason,  and  taking  also  into  consideration  the 
comprehensive  powers  of  the  Italian,  we  recommend,  not- 
withstanding the  great  precedents  which  may  be  alleged, 
four  such  stanzas,  or  four  with  a  couplet,  as  the  best  vehicle 
for  the  soanets  of  Petrarch  when  transfused  into  our  own 
language. 

The  imitations  from  Horace  are  well  contrived  so  far  as 
regards  the  humourous  application  of  modern  customs  and 
characters.  *  Persicos odi, 8tc.'  Ode 38.  £.  1 .  is  thus  imitated,. 

{  Friz  me  no  more — I  cannot  bear 
Mountains  of  powder  on  my  hair, 

And  oceans  of  pomatum  ; 
Let  city  prigs,  or  courtly  beaux, 
Wear  the  scarce  bag,  or  scarcer  rose, 

I  will  not,  for  I  hate  'em. 
Thus  to  be  feather' d  as  an  owl, 
Or  larded  like  a  Gallic  fowl, 

For  Englishmen  is  horrid  ! 
Dress  me  no  longer  like  a  fop 
But  bring  my  scratch,  whose  Tyburn  top 

Lies  snug  upon  my  forehead.'    p.  1S§. 

The  dialogue  between  Horace  and  Lydia  is  not  imitated,  but 
translated,  if  indeed  that  can  be  said  to  be  translated  which, 
to  do  it  justice,  is  untranslatable.  The  last  line,  howeverjis 
Weil  rendered. 

'  Yet  my  fond  foolish  heart  would  live  and  die  witb<  thee/ 
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*Descende  ccelo,  Sec.'  Ode  4.  B.  3,  is  also  translated,  and 
that  into  blank  verse.  The  execution  is  creditable,  but 
Horace  would  not  have  written  in  the  Miitonic  style,  had  he 
been  an  Englishman.  He  may  now  with  reason  say — '  con- 
am  ur  tenues  grandia.' 

In  the  imitations  from  Martial,  we  miss  that  neat  terseness 
of  diction  which  attracts  us  in  the  Latin.  For  instance, 
*  Non  est  vivere,  sed  valere,  vita/  is  melted  down  into  a 
clumsy  distich : 

*  Our  life  consists  not  in  the  years  we  tell ; 

That's  mere  existence — Life  is  being  well.'     p.  219. 

The  last  line  would  have  been  not  only  more  pointed,  but 
more  literal,  thus  : 

1  For  life  is  not  to  live — but  to  be  well.' 

Here  we  again  find  ourselves,   occasionally,  in  the  regioa 
of  puns. 

'  Stella,  tegis  villain,  nontegis  agricolam/ 

*  Thus  if  my  suit  you  still  deny, 
My  house  is  better  off  than  I.' 


.  *  Liber  non  potes,  et  gulosus  esse/ 

*  But  to  my  admonitions  so  ill  he  attends  ; 
That  in  every  sense  he  makes  game  of  his  friends.* 

'  Apponunt  oculis  plurima,  pauca  gula?/ 
Hal !  we  are  starv'd  with  all  this  empty  state.' 


The  following  from  '  Cotile,  bell  us  homo  es,  &c,'  Ep.  63. 
B.  3.  is  one  of  the  best. 

'  As  you  are  one,  Sir  Harry,  prythee  tell  us, 
What  gave  you  all  the  name  of  pretty  fellows  ? 
A  pretty  fellow's  head  is  comb'd  with  care 
In  separate  curls,  and  perfumes  scent  his  hair ; 
He  hums  soft  love-songs  with  affected  case, 
And  twists  his  form  in  attitudes  to  please ! 
At  Almack's  each  subscription-night  appears, 
And  whispers  scandal  in  her  Grace's  ears  ; 
Crams  ill-spelt  billet-doux  with  flames^ind  darts, 
Or  steals  with  tender  sighs  unwary  hearts; 
At  dinner  must  not  be  approach'd  too  nigh, 
For  if  his  cloths?  were  rumpled,  he  would  die  ? 
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'Knows  when  the  Marquis  first  had  Lady  13. 
And  beats  Lord  L  in  genealogy. 
Enough,  Sir  IIariiy  ! — 'tis  Herculean  work  ; 
I  vow  to  God  I'd  rather  be  a  Turk.'    v.  228. 

Upon  the  whole,  this  is  an  entertaining  medley,  and  be- 
speaks the  writer  a  man  of  wit  and  taste.  We  only  wish  that 
the  selection,  especially  in  the  epigrams,  had  been  made  with 
a  little  more  reserve,  and- that  a  -writer/so  capable  of  real  wit, 
had  seldomer  indulged  in  that  which,  is  merely  verbal. 


Art.  V. —  A  Dissertation  on  the  best  Means  of  civilizing  the 
Subjects  of  the  British  Empire  in  India,  and  of  diffusing  the 
Light  oj  the  Christian  Religion  throughout  the  Eastern 
World.  By  the  Rev.  F.  IVrangham,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  of 
Trinity  Co/lege,  Cambridge.  4to.  3s.  6d.  Mawman,  1806. 

PERHAPS  the  composition  of  a   youthful  writer,  candi- 
date for   an  academical  prize,   is  not  to  be  criticised   like  a 
work  of  maturer  years   and  experience:  and  we  may  justly 
doubt,  whether  the  subject  was  well  adapted  to  the   climate 
of  an  university.     '  On  a  topic  like  this  indeed,' says  our  au- 
thor, with  great  justice,  '  which   would  have  demanded  at 
least  Horace's  term  of  years  for  composition,  revision,    &c. 
and  upon  which  opportunities  of  personal  or  local  observa- 
tion are  scarcely  to  be  presumed  in  a  youthful  writer,  much 
of  what  is  advanced  must  virtually  partake  of  the  nature  of  a 
cento.'     '  The  immediate  improvement  of  sixty  or  seventy 
millions  of  people,' may  indeedclaim  the  attention  of  the  most 
experienced  statesman,  and  '  the  contingent  salvation  of  per- 
haps nearly  one  half  of  the  human  species/  demands  the 
piety,  zeal,  and  talents  of  a  bench  of  bishops.     The  masters 
of  arts,  were,  however,  all  invited  to  discuss  these  important 
questions;  and  this  dissertation,   though  not  successful,  im- 
presses us  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  writer  :  (AEyxte; 
tzTToXiaSxivetu  a[A:'.f\r,[x    tvyEtsg. 

Civilization  and  conversion  are  the  two  great  topics.  Con- 
version we  understand  :  it  is  thebringihg  the  Hindus  to  our 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  religion  :  civilization  seems  to  im- 
ply a  similar  conversion  in  point  of  manners.  But  then  the 
question  arises,  which  of  the  two  nations  is  the  most  civi- 
lized, the  English  or  the  Hindu  :  and  whether  there  can  be 
a  sufficient  inducement  to  the  latter  to  imitate  the  manners 
of  our  countrymen  iti  theeast,  and  abjure  his  native  customs  ? 
The  Englishman  may  retain  his  hat  and  tiirht  dress,  but  it 
will  not  becafsy  to  persuade  an  Asiatic,  that  a  turban  and  a1 
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(lowing  robe  are  not  better  adapted  to  a  vertical  sun  and  the. 
heat  of  his  climate.  The  Hindu  is  shocked  at  our  unelean- 
.liriess,  both  in  our  persons  and  our  mode  of  feeding;  and  our 
manners  in  many  other  respects  do  not  appear  to  him  in  an 
engaging  form  :  he  allows  to  us  the  strength  of  the  lion,  and 
the  ferocity  of  the  tiger.  These  are  qualities  which  may 
excite  horror  and  dread,  but  can  never  inspire  him  witli 
veneration  and  love. 

Conversion  is  a  subject  that  he  can  comprehend  ;  but 
who  are  to  be  his  teachers  ?  Are  they,  who  have  wielded 
only  the  sword,  now  to  clothe  themselves  with  the  humility 
of  the  gospel  ?  and,  if  they  do,  what  are  they  to  teach  him  ? 
the  virtues  of  the  Christian  religion,  or  their  mode  of  accom- 
modating its  precepts  to  their  practice  ?  But  supposing 
that  teachers,  uninfected  with  the  manners  of  our  country- 
men in  the  east,  should  be  landed  on  the  shores  of  the 
Ganges,  and  should  collect  around  them  the  higher  casts 
of  India,  and  call  upon  them  to  embrace  a  purer  system. 
'The  nature  of  God  is  explained  to  them  according  to  the 
orthodox  belief,  and  the  Trinity  is  held  up  as  the  proper 
object  of  adoration.  No  objection  will  be  made.  We  be- 
lieve, they  will  say,  and  have  believed  in  the  Trinity,  many 
ages  before  your  ancestors  embraced  the  knowledge  of 
Christ.  This,  one  would  think,  is  a  step  gained,  but  on  the 
contrary  it  makes  them  less  anxious  to  inquire  after  our 
tenets.  They  are  instructed  farther  in  the  incarnation. 
We  believe  it,  they  immediately  reply  ;  frequentincarnations 
have  taken  place  ;  and  if  God  has  favoured  you  with  one  in 
the  west,  we  adore,  and  it  is  more  incumbent  upon  you  to 
adore  his  goodness.  The  certainty  of  a  future  life  is  the 
next  topic  ;  but  on  this  the  Hindu  does  not  yield  in  firm- 
ness to  the  Christian  ;  he  is  convinced  of  its  truth,  and  death 
is,  in  consequence  of  his  faith,  divested  of  all  its  terrors. 

These  seem  to  us  very  great  and  important  difficulties,  and 
in  vain  did  we  look  for  the  solution  of  them  in  this  disserta- 
tion. *  To  communicate  the  leading  and  indisputable  truths 
of  Christianity  seems  to  be  the  first  great  object  which  soli- 
cits our  attention.'  Without  doubt  it  does,  but  the  mode 
remains  to  be  pointed  out,  and  here  our  author  has  not  suffi- 
ciently attended  to  the  manner  in  which  our.religion  was  first 
taught  to  nations,  with  respect  to  idolatry  in  similar  circum- 
stances to  the  Hindu,  and  holding  all  other  nations  in  as  great 
contempt  perhaps  as  one  Hindu  cast  does  another.  The 
plain  truth  is  to  be  taught  to  the  Hindu  with  the  same  sim- 
plicity and  firmness  that  it  was  formerly  taught  by  an  apostle. 
There  is  only  one  God,  in  opposition  to  their  plurality  of 
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gods;  he  cannot  be  represented  under  any  visible  form,  in 
opposition   to  their  idolatry  ;  he  made  the  whole  race  of 
mankind  from  one  man   who  sprung  from  the  dust  of  the 
earth,  in  opposition  to  their  notion  of  casts  ;  and  future  lite 
is  the  gift  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  in  oppo- 
sition to  all  their  doctrines  of  expiations  and  atonements. 
All    palliations,    all   accommodations,    all   levelling   of  our 
topics  to  the  weakness  of  our  followers  must  be  avoided  : 
these  plain  simple  truths  must  be  taught,   and  left  to  their 
own  operation.  In  meats  and  in  drinks  we  need  not  offend ; 
these  are  subordinate  articles.     The  Hindu  is  to  be  taught 
his  religion  rationally, and  as  Paul  would  have  taught  an  Athe- 
nian :  the  records  are  to  be  translated  into  his  language,  and 
every  part  to  be  explained  as  occasion  may  require.  The  wis- 
dornof  the  serpent  and  the  innocence  of  the  dove  may  be  re- 
quired from  the  missionary,  but  as  the  great  outline  of  oui 
religion  depends  on  facts,  these  facts  cannot  be  related  with 
too  great  plainness  and  sincerity. 

Our  author  sees  much  more  to  be  done.  In  his  figurative 
language,  '  the  jungle  must  be  cleared  of  its  giant  trunks, 
the  main  ramifications  of  the  roots  must  be  removed,  and 
the  ground  itself  must  be  tempered  and  mellowed  by 
proper  culture,  before  the  good  seed  can  be  committed  to  its 
bosom  with  any  prospect  of  successful  vegetation.  With- 
out previous  preparation,  to  throw  the  full  blaze  of  Christi- 
anity on  the  feeble  vision  of  India,  plunged  as  she  has  been 
for  centuries  in  the  depths  of  a  superstition,  crowded  like  her 
own  Elephanta  with  horrid  objects  of  worship,  would  realize 
the  sublime  description  of  Homer/  when  Pluto  trembled, 

1  Lest  Neptune's  arm  should  lay 
His  dark  dominions  open  to  the  day.' 

The  clearing  away  of  the  jungle  by  partial  attacks  is  a 
vain  attempt :  the  inhabitants  must  quit  it  of  their  own 
accord,  and  it  will  be  purified  by  fire.  They  will  burn  with 
shame  and  remorse  the  idols  they  now  worship,  when  it  is 
sufficiently  impressed  upon  them,  that  eternal  life  is  the  gift 
of  God  through  Jesus  Christ;  that  no  visionary  incarnation 
is  taught  them  of  a  fictitious  god  for  an  idle  purpose,  but 
that  as  by  one  man  came  death,  and  death  by  sin,  so  by  man 
came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 

The  division  into  casts  is  supposed  to  be  a  very  great  diffi- 
culty, but  that  difficulty  is  more  imaginary  than  real ;  it  is 
weakened  already  by  the  mixture  of  so  many  castsin  our  ser- 
vice, and  the  Brahman  in  our  troops  being  commanded  by  a 
superior  officer  of  an  inferior  cast.    The  distinction  will  be 
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left  to  itself  by  wise  teachers,  and  it  will  die  of  itself.  They 
who  embrace  Christianity,  must  of  course  forsake  their  ido- 
latrous rites,  but  time  and  reflection  will  cure  them  of  their 
prejudices  on  casts.  As  we  think  much  less  of  this  difficulty 
than  our  author,  we  may  also  express  our  suspicion,  that  his 
mode  of  attack  on  idolatrous  priests  is  not  founded  on  the 
dictates  of  prudence.  '  From  the  thickets  of  their  supersti- 
tion/ says  he,  '  we  may  trace  them  to  the  recesses  of  their 
sensuality,  from  their  savage  obsequies  on  the  banks  of  the 
holy  river,  or  their  murderous  processions  in  honour  of  Ja- 
grenaut,  to  the  voluptuous  interiors  of  Chillambrum  or  Se- 
ringham.'  On  the  contrary,  we  say,  cast  a  veil  over  these 
enormities,  remove  them  from  the  sight  and  thought  of  the 
convert;  those  times  of  ignorance  God  winked  at,  but  now 
commandeth  all  men  every  where  to  repent.  There  is  no 
need  of  irritating  the  priest  by  the  exposure  of  his  vices,  his 
follies,  and  his  impostures  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  lay  before  the 
Hindu  that  will  hear,  the  plain  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  he 
will  no-longer  attend  the  rites  of  the  holy  river,  nor  indulge 
in  oriental  sensuality. 

It  may  be  a  question,  and  this  question  we  hoped  to  have 
seen  discussed  in  this  dissertation,  how  far  a  government 
professing  Christianity  should  suffer  the  cruelty  of  rites  shock- 
ing to  humanity.  The  name  of  Gclon  remains  on  record 
honoured  by  his  causing  to  be  inserted  in  his  treaty  of  peace 
with  Carthage,  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  commerce-riddea 
city  should  no  more  offer  human  sacrifices  to  Saturn  ;  and  a 

Ero-consul  in  Africa  more  effectually  put  a  stop  to  the 
orrid  custom,  by  hanging  all  the  priests  engaged  in  a  hu- 
man sacrifice.  The  last  method  we  assuredly  should  not 
recommend,  yet  a  fact  may  teach  us  how  easily  the  burning 
of  widows  may  be  abolished.  An  English  lady  was  coming 
down  one  of  the  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  Gan- 
ges, when  she  perceived  a  funeral  pile  prepared,  and  a 
widow  on  the  point  of  ascending  it.  Her  curiosity  was  ex- 
cited, and  the  preparations  were  too  far  gone  for  the  Hindu 
priests  to  recede.  Her  seapoys  were  ordered  to  keep  guard 
round  the  place,  that  no  violence  should  be  offered  to  the 
poor  woman,  when  she  mounted  the  pile,  nor  any,  as  is  the 
custom,  b}'  flinging  logs  at  her,  when  she  was  upon  it.  The 
consequence  was,  that  when  the  flames  had  reached  her, 
and  she  had  been  tolerably  scorched,  nature  prevailed  ;  she 
jumped  from  the  pile,  took  refuge  in  the  boat,  and  left  the 
priests  to  curse  her  memory.  Disgrace  attends  suicide  in 
our  country,  and  honour  in  India.  Whilst  the  latter  sentiment 
prevails,,  it  will  be  as  difficult  to  prevent  suicide  in  India,  as 
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duelling  in  Europe ;  but  without  putting  the  priests  to  death 
who  are  concerned  in  the  rite,  we  may  make  it  ridiculous  for 
them  to  attend.  For,  though  they  are  not  to  be  punished 
for  an  act  of  religion,  they  may  be  punished  if  they  are  at 
all  instrumental  in  putting  the  victim  to  death,  and  the 
throwing  of  a  log  at  her,  and  the  heaping  of  wood  upon  the 
fire  might  be  made  criminal  acts.  If  this  death  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  religious  act,  it  ought  to  be  entirely  the  miser- 
able victim's  own  act  and  deed,  and  no  other  person  should 
interfere  with  it.  In  the  same  manner,  if  a  bigot  would 
throw  himself  under  the  wheels  of  Jagrenaut,  to  be  crushed 
to  death,  if  it  is  proved  that  the  man  who  dragged  the 
image  could  have  prevented  the  accident,  then  they  should  be 
liable  to  punishment,  and  the  image  itself  become,  as  is  the 
case  in  our  laws,  a  forfeiture,  not  of  course  to  be  employed 
by  us  in  a  manner  to  shock  the  feelings  of  the  natives,  biit 
to  be  made  stationary  in  his  temple,  and  prevented  from 
committing  similar  excesses.  Humanity  would  have  taught 
this  to  an  old  Roman,  and  it  is  a  disgrace  to  a  Christian 
government  not  to  take  some  steps  to  correct  that  delusion 
and  imposture. 

On  the  civilization  of  India  our  author  has  entered  upon  a 
delicate  question,  the  propriety  of  continuing  the  charter  to 
the  East  India  company,  and  the  question  of  colonization. 
Topics  so  important  cannot  be  discussed  within  the  compass 
of  a  dissertation  like  this.  From  being  a  company  of  traders, 
the  merchants  of  Leadenhall-street  are  become  a  company  of 
sovereigns.  Commerce  was  their  first  object,  and  it  is  now 
confounded  with  sovereignty.  Their  clerks  become  in  turns 
governors  of  provinces  and  presidents  of  councils.  There  is 
a  military  and  civil  establishment,  and  its  officers  are  all 
drawn  from  England  :  to  England  they  constantly  look,  and 
India  they  pass  through  as  birds  of  passage.  Hence,  if  no 
other  cause  obstructed  it,  the  intercourse  between  them  and 
the  natives  must  be  slight,  and  a  solid  connection  for  mu- 
tual benefit  could  not  be  established.  In  fact,  the  civil  esta- 
blishment of  India  resembles  very  much  that  of  Egypt ;  the 
English,  the  Mamlucs ;  but  the  Mamluc,  purchased  in 
Georgia,  forgets  his  native  country;  the  Englishman  is  not 
sent  out  till  he  has  acquired  a  relish  for  his  own  soil,  and 
never  forgets  it.  The  length  of  time  in  which  Egypt  has 
been  kept  under  the  yoke  by  the  Mamlucs,  is  a  bad  omen 
for  India  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  expected,  that  by  a  free 
trade  and  open  colonization,  the  improvements  of  England 
should  be  transplanted  to  Hindustan.  The  East  India  com- 
pany is,  however,  to  be  applauded  for  one  step  which  it  ha? 
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taken,  and  the  erection  of  a  college  in  England  may  be  the 
means  of  sending  out  young  men  better  qualified  for  the  im- 
portant posts  they  are  hereafter  to  occupy. 

On  the  subordinate  methods  of  civilization  'by  societies, 
philosophical  and  literary,  and  universities  with  their  accom- 
paniments of  lectures,  museums,  and  printing-presses,'  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  expatiate  :  but  our  author  does  not 
seem  to  be  aware,  that  scholarship  is  much  more  general 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  continent  of  India,  than 
in  a  third  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Schools  there  are 
in  abundance,  and  lads  may  be  seen  in  every  village,  tracing 
under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  their  letters  on  the  sand.  In  fine 
writing  too  they  are  not  inferior  to  the  English,  and  the  copy 
which  the  boy  traces  on  the  sand,  and  the  pen  made  of  reed 
with  which  he  afterwards  writes,  may  amuse  the  curiosity 
of  our  author,  and  convince  him,  that  India  has  already 
arrived  at  a  much  greater  pitch  of  civilization  than  he  ima- 
gines. We  are  very  fearful,  that  on  a  comparison,  the 
great  majority  of  our  fellow-subjects  in  Ireland  cannot  come 
in  competition  with  the  natives  of  India;  and  little  can  we 
expect,  that  schools  should  be  founded  by  us  in  India,  when 
we  take  so  little  care  of  what  lies  within  our  reach,  and  ls 
of  much  more  importance.  If  the  money  thrown  away  bv  the 
Sierra  Leone  company,  on  the  idle  project  of  civilizing  Afri- 
ca, had  been  expended  in  cultivating  the  minds  of  the  lower 
classes  in  Ireland,  it  might  have  prevented  the  late  rebellion  ; 
and  it  is  singular,  that  sums  of  money  should  seldom  be 
wanted  for  a  distant  object,  when  it  would  be  grudaed  for  the' 
clothing  and  civilizing  aragged  family  close  to°the  man- 
sions of  opulence. 

The  style  of  this  dissertation  savours  of  vouth  :  the 
Oreek  and  Latin  writers  have  evidently  been  chiefly  stu- 
died ,  and  time  and  experience  will  teach  the  writer. 
that  the  English  language  is  capable  of  furnishing  words 
equally  suited  to  his  conceptions,  and  more  agreeable  to 
an  Engls.h  reader  A  too  great  fondness  for  metaphor  leads 
bun  also  into  much  more  danger,  and  we  should  recommend 
him  to  turn  over  again  the  pages  of  his  Longinus,  and  mark 


must  have  been  frequently  called  to  the  council  chamber, 
to  explain  its :  contents.  How  can  the  director  otherwise 
comprehend  Uns  passage  ?  <  From  tiie  contiguity  of  the  chap  j 
els  through  which  the  circulation  of  these  vital  current, 
(namely,  the  spiritual  and  temporal  interestsof  a  community) 
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takes  place,  they  must  necessarily  often  anastomose/    Nearly 
a  whole  page  is  taken  up  to  tell  us,  that  a  sudden   change  is 
dangerous,    and  the  poor  director  is  puzzled  with  the  terms, 
*  plethora,  and  atrophy.'      A    '  detonation'    startles  him    at 
another  place,  and  the  chaplain  must  tell  him,  what  is  meant 
by  '  the  lane  of  genuine  Christianity.'     We  will  make  allow- 
ance, however,   for   the   young  scholar's    introduction  of  a 
passage  from  Smith's  optics.     *  In   the    common   refracting 
laws,  the  image  after  receding  (in  consequence  of  the  varied 
position  of  the  object)   through   every    various    distance  to' 
infinity,  suddenly  reappears,   inverted  on    the  other  side  of 
the  glass/  The  director  will  by  this  be  convinced,  that  '  ex- 
tremes often  introduce  each  other,' and  when  he  has  mastered 
the  language  of  the    dissertation,  and  made  allowances  for 
the  exuberance  of  youthful  imagination,  he  will  think  with  us, 
that  it  does  the  writer  great  credit  as  a  scholar,    and  may 
suggest  to  the  East  India  company  many  hints  worthy  of 
their  serious  attention. 


Art.  VI. — The  Effects  of  Civilization  on  the  People  in  Euro- 
pean States.     By  Charles  Halt,  M.  D.  Svo.  Ostell.    1805. 

Is  the  savage  preferable  to  the    civilized  life?     Let  the 
peasant,  not  the  rich  man,  be  the  judge:  but  let  not  the  pea- 
sant decide  from  a  partial  view  of  the  question.    If  he  sees  the 
savage  returning  home   from  a  successful   day's   hunt,  then 
gorging  himself  with  venison,  and  recounting   the  feats    of 
the  chase,  he  may  be  inclined  to  envy   the  life  of  independ- 
ence :  but  let  him   also  see  the  savage  toiling   for  a   meal, 
unable  to  go  to  a  market  for  a  morsel  of  food,  pinched  with 
hunger;    let  him  take  into  consideration  all  the  dangers  to 
which  his  life  is  exposed,  his  solitary  death  by  famine  in  the 
wilderness,  or  if  an  accident  hus  maimed  him,  the  wild  beasts 
devouring  him  ;  when  the    comparison  is    fairly  made,  the 
peasant  will  most  probably  prefer  the  labours  of  his  day,  the 
food  and  sleep  which  his  cottage  affords,  and  the  retreat  of 
the  poor  house,  when  he  is   no  longer  able  to  earn  a  better 
subsistence.   There  must  be  evils  in  civilization,  as  well  as  in 
every  other  state,  and  civilization  admits  of  degrees  ;   but  for 
this  state  man  is  formed,  and  the  end  of  all  laws  and  institu- 
tions should  be  to  increase  its  comforts  and  diminish  its  evils. 
Our  author  denounces  war  against  the  present  system  of 
civilization,  and   according  to  his  account,   may  expect  to 
take  the  field  with  a  numerous  force.     To  us  he  will  natu- 
rally look  for  assistance  ;  for  the  boon  he  holds  out  is  almost 
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irresistible.  His  calculation  is  made,  and  the  fee-simple  of 
thirty-six  acres  of  land  will  be  the  reward  of  each  individual 
man.  Upon  this  we  may  brew,  and  we  may  bake,  we  may 
raise  cabbages,  and  potatoes,  and  corn,  and  keep  a  cow, 
and  have  milk,  not  like  your  London  milk,  morning 
and  evening,  and  make  cheese  and  butter,  and  live  mer- 
rily the  greater  part  of  the  day,  as  an  hour- or  two  will 
do  every  thing  necessary.  Who  will  not,  upon  hearing  this, 
fling  away  his  pen  and  ink,  seek  the  joys  of  equality,  quit 
the  smoke  of  the  metropolis,  rejoice  in  the  mouldering  away 
of  every  noble  building  and  mansion  in  the  kingdom,  and 
sing  the  restoration  of  the  life  in  paradise  ?  But,  before 
the  bottle  of  ink  is  thrown  out  of  the  window,  let  us  make 
one  pause.  Has  not  the  experiment  been  tried  ?  What  says 
Horace  upon  the  subject :  The  Kalends  followed  quick  upon 
the  Ides  with  Alphius,  and  we  may  be  in  the  same  situation 
xvith   poor   Philippus, 

4  Ubi  oves  furto,  m-orbo  periore  capellce, 
Spem  mentita  seges,  bos  est  cneclus  arando.' 

but  alas !  we  shall  have  no  patron  to  go  to  :  all  will  be 
six-and-thirty  acre  men,  as  well  as  ourselves:  we  cannot 
return  to  our  former  life,  and  the  veriest  garret  in  Grub- 
street,  with  the  sight  only  of  a  pot  of  porter,  will  be  a  para* 
disc  compared  with  our  rural  retreat.      ' 

This  fiction  of  equality  has  possessed  many  a  brain,  but 
we  cannot  allow  that  it  has  ever  been  in  any  degree  re- 
alized. The  Jevvs  are  introduced  as  enjoying  it;  but  in 
the  account  that  Joshua  gives  of  the  division  of  land,  it  does 
not  appear  that  exact  equality  was  observed;  and  when 
Achsah  was  urged  to  solicit  her  father  Caleb  for  a  better 
portion,  it  is  certain  that  he  could  not  have  given  her  the 
upper  and  the  nether  springs,  it'he  had  only  the  same  por^ 
tion  of  land  as  every  other  Israelite.  ThejSpartan  govern- 
ment is  also  a  sad  proof  of  the  advantages  of  this  equality, 
since  the  land  was  cultivated  by  slaves,  whom  their  lords 
were  obliged  occasionally  to  massacre,  to  prevent  their 
number  increasing.  In  fact,  no  instance  can  be  adduced 
of  real  equality  taking  place,  and  if  it  was  made  one  day,  the 
difference  in  the  powers  and  dispositions  of  men  would  not 
permit  it  to  last  a  week.  The  state  nearest  to  it  seems  to  be 
that  of  the  Chinese,  where  the  possessions  in  land  are  small ; 
the  occupier  labours  without  intermission,  and  derives  from 
it  a  meagre  subsistence ;  a  bad  season  arrives,  and  no  one 
having  been   able   to  lay  up  provision  for  a  great  length  of 
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tune,  distress  comes  upon  the  whole  district,  and  myriads  die 
fcy  famine.  Let  us  compare  this  no  uncommon  case  with  the 
■years  of  scarcity  that  we  have  lately  witnessed;  which  were 
doubtless  attended  with  distress,  but  in  which  not  a  single 
individual  in  the  kingdom  probably  died  for  want  of  food. 
To  civilization  it  is  owing,  that  famine,  one  of  the  most 
terrible  scourges  of  humanity,  seldom  shews  her  face  ;  and. 
trade,  which  in  this  work  is  considered  as  the  parent  of 
infinite  evils,  supplies  the  distresses  of  every  quarter. 

We  allow  to  our  author,  that  there  is  agreat  disparity  in  some 
countries  between  the  rich   and  the  poor  man;   and  that  all 
lavs  which  favour    a  cast  of  rich  men    in  exclusion  of  the 
rest,   are   hurtful    to    the  state.     Such    was  the  situation  of 
Prance  under  itsokl  government;  and  such  would.have  been 
the  situation  of  this  country,  if  the    power  of   alienating 
their  estates  had  not  been  granted   to  the  nobility,    and  the 
privilege  of  entail  was  not  daily  broken  in   upon  by   the  re- 
medy which  the  lawyers  have  discovered  against  so  great  an 
evil.     From  the  want  of   these   precautions,    the  noblesse  of 
Fiance    became    an    intolerable    burden   to   their    country, 
which  was  shaken  off  by  prodigious  efforts:  and  they,    who 
sought  for  exclusive    privileges,    now    lament,  that  by  their 
.own  imprudence  they  have  lost  that  property,  which  would 
still  have    maintained   them   with  great  respectability.     In 
England,  on  the  other  hand,  no  such  cause  of  complaint  can 
be  held  out.  There  mavbeafewfamilieswithlarge  possessions, 
"but  the  road  is  not  only  open  to  all,  but  we  see  it  daily  fre- 
quented by  poor,  men, who  by  dint  of  industry  purchase  great 
estates.     In  every    county    some  such    fortunate  purchaser 
may  be  pointed  out,   and  the  newspapers  daily  announce  the 
transfer  of  landed    property  from    one  family  to   another. 
Thus  the  poor  man  with  us  cannot  be  reduced  to   absolute 
want,  for  the  parish   is   his  last   resource;  his  industry   in 
general  gives  him,    if  homely  fare,   yet  a  comfortable  sub- 
sistence;     with     diligence     and     prudence     he    frequently 
raises  himself   above    his    original  level,   and   his  posterity, 
as  in  the    case   of  the  present  Hardwicke  family,   mix  his 
blood  with  that  of  the  first  nobility  in  the  kingdom. 

Dr.  Hall  divides  the  people  into  two  classes,  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  the  poor  being  by  far  the  most  numerous; 
and  their  condition  is  described  to  be  very  deplorj*ble  :  for 
they  are  not  sufficiently  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of 
life  :  their  employments  are  injurious  to  health  :  their  minds 
uncultivated  :  their  moral  and  spiritual  instruction  neglected ; 
and  they  are  not  happy.  Of  what  country  can  the  author 
bespeaking?     Not  of  England  assuredly.     We  will  venture 
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to  assert,  that  the  number  in  this  country  which  labours  under 
these  disadvantages  must  bear  a   small   proportion   to  the 
Whole  population.     Doubtless  there  are   some  who  have  but 
a  scanty  share  of  the  necessaries  of  life,    for  they  are   lazy  or 
imprudent:  some  also    are  engaged   in   unwholesome   em- 
ployments,   allured  by  the  greater  gain  to  be  derived   from, 
them  ;  some  are  grossly  ignorant,    for   they  were   neglected 
by  their  parents:  and  some  are  unhappy,  and  this  unhappi- 
ness  is  not  confined  to  the  poor,  for  in  this  very    numerous 
class  not  so  many  put  an  end  to  their  lives,  as  in  the  smaller 
but  richer  community.     Instead   of  making  the  poor   the 
most  numerous,   it  is  far  inferior  in  numbers   to  the  richer 
class,  if  we    make  but   a  just  use   of  these   terms,    and  put 
among    the    rich    all   those    who    have  at    their  command 
some  of  the  superfluities  of  life.     To  the  lord  of  many  thou- 
sand acres  the  inhabitant  of  a  hired  cottage  may  seem  poor : 
but,  if  in  that  cottage   we  see  every  thing  clean  and  neat,  if 
the  housewife  on  the  Sunday  prepares  a    hot  dinner  for   her 
husband,  and  shews  her  children  well-dressed,  if  on  the  week 
days  they  are  provided  with  wholesome  food,  and  the  honest 
industry  of  the  husband  provides  them  not  only  necessaries, 
but  even  ornaments  for  the  cottage,  if  he  sends  his  children 
to  school,  we  cannot  call  this  man  poor  :  and  hdw  many  cot- 
tages of  this  kind  may  we  not  see  in  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom ?     In  the  same  manner,  among  the  inhabitants  of  towns, 
the  abodes   of  dirt  and  filth  are  in   the  outskirts,  and    are' 
defects  of  civilization  ;  but   when  we  compare  the  number, 
who  reside    in  these  hovels,   they  bear  but  a   small    propor- 
tion to    those,  who   have  decent  habitations  and    comforts 
within  suited  to  their  station.     It  is  not   civilization    which 
produces   the    evil,  but  the   want  of  it;  where  meanness, 
wretchedness,  and  squalidness  prevail,  little  advantage  will 
be  obtained  by  bringing  us  all  to  the  same  level  of  misery. 
To  preserve  the  meanest   from  oppression,   is  a  noble  object 
of  emulation  :  to  teach  the  rich  their  dutiesis  an  employment 
worthy  of   the  benevolent   mind  :  but  a    few  examples   of 
inordinate  wealth,  and  the  abuse  of  the  gifi.s    of  nature,    are 
not  to    shut  our  eyes  against   the  still  greater  evils  which 
would  arise  from  Agrarian  laws   and  the  reducing   all  to  the 
same  uniformity  of  employment,   trie  anxious  care  in  each 
individual  to  provide  for  his  own  wants. 

Wealth  is  certainly  power;  if  this  wealth  is  in  few  hands, 
as  is  the  case  in  despotic  countries,  the  worse  is  the  condition 
of  the  subject ;  but,  where  commerce  and  manufactures  exists 
there  that  power  is  diffused  among  greater  numbers;  and  irt 
fact  neither  commerce   nor    manufactures  can    exist,  but 
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where  civilization  prevails  in  a  high  degree  ;  and,  conse- 
quently, this  power  is  more  equally  diffused  than  in  despotic 
countries.  Let  any  one  compare  England  in  its  present  state 
with  its  vassalage  under  the  barons  :  the  destruction  of  the 
clans,  and  introduction  of  manufactures,  have  given  wealth 
to  Scotland:  commerce  and  manufactures  will  oneday  destroy 
slavery  in  Russia;  or,  when  agriculture  is  improved,  these 
will  follow,  andbe  the  parents  of  greater  independence.  That 
this  wealth  may  be  abused,  we  cannot  doubt,  and  the  inso- 
lence of  the  lordlv  baron  raav  be  imitated  bv  wealthy  manu- 
facturers  :  and  here,  instead  of  inveighing  agaiustcivilization, 
if  Dr.  Hall  had  been  assiduous  in  marking  any  pernicious 
efL  ts  of. wealth  either  in  the  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  or 
the  tradesman,  we  would  not  have  withheld  from  him  our 
tribute  of  apuhjuj&e.  The  difficulties  in  settling  the  claims, 
of  those  emnloved  in  various  trades  are  considerable,  and 
tiie  combinations  subsisting  require  no  small  degree  ot  re- 
se  neb,  whether  or  not  th.-v  should  be  permitted  to  exist. 
\»e  would  not  af$sjgu  to  toe  wealth  of  the  employer  the 
adjustment  of  those  difference.-;,  and  perhaps  legislators 
cannot  be  too  little  concerned  with  them.  The  problem, 
however,  deserves  serious  consideration,  and  we  shall  say, 
that  men  have  arrived  to  a  high  decree  of  civilization,  when 
their  separate  interests  are  consulted  with  an  equal  regard  to- 
tii 0*0  of  their  neighbours. 

The  rich,  it  seems,  are  not  useful  to  the  poor, hut  the  poor 
can  exist  without  th;e  rich  :  but  supposing  that  there  were 
no  rich,  there  would  be  no  poor;  and  if  our  six-and-thirtj 
acre  men  were  fixed  ail  over  England,  we  should  soon  see 
the  want  of  riches.  These  men  are  all,  according  to  our 
author,  to  have  shovels  and  spades  to  til]  their  acres,  , a 
wheelbarrow,  and  other  usual  tools  of  a  labourer  ;  but  he  has. 
not  been  kind  enough  to  tell  us  where  these  tools  are  to  be 
procured.  Now  the  making  of  a  wheel  to  the  barrow,  and 
the  iron  for  the  spade,  overthrows  the  whole  of  our  author's, 
system.  For  the  iron  cannot  be  got  but<rby  digging  it  out 
of  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  either  in  this  or  in  a. foreign  king- 
dom. It  cannot  be  dug  at  home,  because  every  man  is  ern-. 
ployed  in  his  six-andthirty  acres  :  orif  not,  he  could  not  sink 
shafts  and  raise  smelting-houses,  because  this  would  require 
capital,  and  an  union  of  skill  and  strength.  The  foreign 
merchant  would  not  bring  it,  because  he  would  expect  some- 
thing in  return,  and  the  superfluity  of  each  mans  produce 
could  not  be  conveyed  to  the  seaside,  because  thiswould  require 
waggons,  and  barges,  and  merchants,  and  trade.  Now  here  is 
seen  the  "use  of  wealth,  which  collects  corn,  and  cloth,  an4 
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tin,  and  lead,  from  various  quarters,  exchanges  them  for  iron 
and  wood,  and  a  variety  of  materials,  which  it  disperses 
again,  according  to  the  wants  of  every  village  in  the  king- 
dom. Our  six-and-thirty  acre  men  would  fare  ill  without  a 
blacksmith  and  a  wheelwright:  these  cannot  exist  without 
She  merchant.  Agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures 
have  a' mutual  dependence  on  each  other,  tnd  that  coun- 
try is  perhaps  the  wisest,  where  each  is  left  to  its  own 
operations,  and  no  encouragement  or  restraint  is  offered  to 
either. 

We  cannot  agree  then  by  any  means    with  our  author  in 
his  plans  for  the  amelioration  or   mankind.     We"  would  pre- 
serve  both  manufactures  and   commerce,   and  leave  man  to 
improve  himself  bv  a  variety  of  pursuits.     Wherever  an  in- 
convenience has  been  discovered,  we  should  not  object  to  any 
restraint:    but  let  all  our  plans  tend  to  the  improvement,  not 
the  discouragement  of  civilization.  The  objections  of  the  author 
to- the  primogeniture  of  entail,  we  allow  to  have  great  force: 
in  partofthiseountry,  the  law  of  gavelkind  prevails,  and    the 
result  is  beneficial  ;  we  should  therefore  easily   acquiesce    in 
our  author's  scheme  to  give  equal  rights  of  inheritance  to  all 
the  children  of  a  marriage,  if  the  constitution  of  the  country 
did  not  allow  peculiar  privileges  to    one  class,  in  w hose  fa- 
vour, for  good  reasons,  an  exception  might  be  made.  If  manu- 
factures also  are  injurious  to  the  poor  from  the  diseases  which 
they  bring  upon  them,  the  prohibition  of  them  by  the  state 
is  to  be  encouraged  ;  and  noonecan  deny  that  the  taxes  ought 
to  be  laid  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  paying  them ,  that  the 
rich  man  <?f  course  should  pay  in  proportion  to  his  wealth,  and 
not  make  the  burden  press  heavily  on  his  poorer  neighbours. 
These  are  circumstances  which  call  for  the  aid  of  every  dis- 
passionate mind,  and  particularly  at  this  time,  when  things 
have  been   thrown  out  of  their  proper  channel,  and  there 
has  been  a  tendency   in  this  country  t<r  reduce  it  to  the  state 
of  others,  by  increasing  the  number  of  the  poor,  and  dimi- 
nishing that  of  men  in  moderate  circumstances.     To  remedy 
the  evils  introduced   by  oppressive   taxation,  by    wasteful 
expenditure,  by  giving  wings  to  monopoly,  and  speculation 
in  paper  money  ;  to  bring   back  as  easily  as  possible    both 
agriculture,  commerce,    and  manufactures  to  their  accus- 
tomed channels,  to  point  out  the  advantages  of  civilization, 
the  means  of  extending  them  to  every  class,  the  evils  which 
fall  on  the   rich  by  an  excess,  on  one  side,  and  to  the  poor, 
by  a  deficiency,  ontheother,  these  are  inquiries  in  which  Dr. 
Hall  may  hereafter  be  employed  to  his  own  advantage,  and 
that  of  the  public.     His  present  work  holds  out  objects,  tfu  t 
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are  impracticable  ;  it  is  a  caricature  of  the  poor  and  the 
rich  :  it  sees  evils  in  the  worst  point  of  view,  and  the  remedy 
of  them  is  worse  than  the  disease. 


Art.  VII. — A  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  performed  in  his  Majesty's  Sloop  Providence  and 
her  Tender,  in  the  Years  1795,  17<X>,  1797,  1798.  % 
William  Robert  Broughton.  4to.  1/.  5s.  Cadell  and  Da- 
-vies.      1804. 

THE  voyages  now  undertaken  by  the  command  and  at 
the  expence  of  various  governments,  do  honour  to  the  age 
in  which  we  live,  and  by  enlarging  our  knowledge  of  the 
earth  will  be  found  highly  beneficial  to  posterity.  In  giv- 
ing a  detail  of  them,  writers  have  had  in  general  one  of  two 
ends  in  view,  to  amuse  or  to  instruct;  and  sometimes  these 
ends  are  so  blended  together,  that  he  who  seeks  for  amuse- 
ment only,  is  disgusted  at  the  sight  of  nautical  and  astrono- 
mical observations,  whilst  the  man  of  science  and  the  navi- 
gator lament  their  paucity  and  insufficiency.  The  writer  of 
this  voyage  does  not  profess  to  furnish  amusement  to  the  ge- 
neral reader  ;  he  aims  at  a  nobler  end  :  and  he  scruples  not 
to  declare,  that  he  shall  'consider  his  exertions  to  have  been 
amply  rewarded,  if  this  Journal,  in  the  opinion  of  the  sci- 
entific and  geographical  part  of  the  world,  is  considered  as 
adding  to  the  stock  of  nautical  information,  and  communi- 
cating a  more  extensive  knowledge  of  the  globe.' 

We  cannot  too  much  commend  our  author's  pursuit,  in 
which,  we  doubt  not,  he  will  be  gratified  by  the  con- 
current testimony  of  all  who  are  qualified  to  peruse  and  to 
estimate  the  value  and  labour  of  this  kind  of  publications.  It 
may  indeed  be  styled  contemptuously  e  one  of  the  log  book 
publications  of  modern  navigators ;'  as  a  late  circumnavi- 
gator, whose  chief  end  in  describing  his  voyage,  was  amuse- 
ment, has  chosen  to  affix  this  term  to  the  dry  details  of  sci- 
ence, and  the  occurrences  of  navigation  :  but  this  log-book 
contains  a  variety  of  facts,  by  which  our  geography  will  be 
improved,  and  the  reader  accustomed  to  reflection  will  de- 
rive much  useful  information. 

The  author  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Provi- 
dence, about  four  hundred  and  twenty  tons  burthen,  on  the 
3d  of  October,  1793;  but  as  she  was  to  be  fitted  out  at 
Woolwich,  he  did  not  take  his  departure  from  Plymouth  till 
the  29th  of  January,  17P5.  The  course  was  by  the  Canary, 
Qape   de  Verd,  and  Trinidad   Islands  to    Rio  Janeiro,   in. 
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which  the  ship  cast  anchor  on  the  5th  of  May.  From  this 
place  she  departed  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  the  cap- 
tain having  gone  on  shore  but  once  on  account  of  the  re- 
strictions of  the  *  Portuguese  government,  which  were  un- 
reasonably suspicious.'  The  course  was  now  bent  toGough's 
Island,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  thence  to  Port  Ste- 
phens, where  she  anchored  on  the  18th  of  August,  and  a 
considerable  degree  of  intercourse  was  kept  up  with  the  na- 
tives. 

*  They  were  the  same  race  of  people  as  those  described  to  inhabit 
Port  Jackson  and  Van  Diemen's  land.  They  were  inoffensive, 
quiet,  and  docile;  and  whenever  we  approached  them,  removed 
their  women  and  children.  We  found  here  residing  with  the  natives 
rbur  Englishmen,  who  had  deserted  in  a  boat  from  Port  Jackson  rive 
years  before.  Five  came,  originally,  but  one  had  died;  those  that 
remained  were  miserable  half-starved  objects,  depending  on  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  natives  for  their  subsistence,  who  occasionally  supplied 
them  with  a  part  of  their  provisions,  at  all  times  in  no  great  abun- 
dance with  the  inhabitants.  Notwithstanding  the  wretched  state 
in  which  thev  exited,  the  man  who  had  enticed  them  to  desert 
refused  to  come  on  board.  \Ve  collected  some  articles  to  leave  with, 
him  to  make  his  situation  more  comfortable;  but  in  the  mean  while, 
being  assured  he  should  be  well  treated,  and  probably  not  suffer 
for  his  former  conduct,  he  agreed  to  conn-  off  with  the  others.  One 
or  two  of  these  men  were  married,  and  left  their  wives  and  children 
with  little  regret/ 

It  may  be  justly  doubted,  whether  the  enticing  a  man 
away  was  a  generous  act  to  the  natives,  but  certainly  the 
taking  away  of  the  men  who  were  married  is  not  to  be 
justified.  These  men,  by  the  connections  they  had  formed, 
and  from  their  knowledge,  however  s;nali,  yet  super. or  to 
that  of  the  natives,  might  have  cast  the  first  seed-;  of  c.vi- 
lization  among  a  rude  people,  and  prepared  them  tor  a  higher 
degree  of  social  intercourse. 

The  chip  left  Port  Stephen  on  August    the    26th,  and) 
moored    in    Sydney  Cove  on  the  £7th.      Here  the' captain 
saluted    Governor  Hunter  on  his  commission  being  read  to- 
appoint  him  captain-general  of  New  South  Wales,  and  on. 
October  the  13th  set  sail  from  Port  Jackson,  having  entered 
several  good  seamen  from  merchant  ships  and  the  colony,  but 
abstaining  from  taking  away  any  of  the  convicts.     '  This  is 
a  practice  very  general  in  merchant  ships,  which  has  tended. 
to  corrupt  the  morals  of  the  South  Sea  islanders  :   for  in  the- 
voyages  of  the  traders  to  the  north-west  coast  of  America, 
these  men    have  generally    descried  by   the   way,   stopping 
either  at  the  Society  or  Sandwich  isles.5     On  the  25th   of 
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November  they  made  the  island  of  Ohetorea  ;  on  the  28th, 
Otaheite  ;  and  on  the  30th  cast  anchor  in  JVJatavai  bay.  Here 
they  staid  till  the  1 1th  of  December,  on  which  day  they  set 
sail,  and  on  the  iGtli  made  an  island,  which  the  captain 
-named  Carolina,  and  estimated  from  doubtful  bearings, 
*  taken  by  a  small  compass  from  the  mast-head,  the  angle 
subtended  by  a  quadrant,'  to  be  in  lat.  9°  57'S.  and  long. 
209s  36'  E.  On  -the  J  s't  of  January,  1 796,  they  w  ere  ofi  the 
Sandwich  islands,-  and  on  the  8th  moored  m  Karakaakova 
bay.  Here  they  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
conduct  of  the  natives,  over  whom  an  Englishman,  who  had 
been  resident  six  }Tears  in  the  island,  had  gained  consider- 
able influence. 

'  A  blind  chief,  whose  name  was  Mahca,  carried  on  the  execu- 
tive power  of  the  state  under  the  superintendance  of  Young,  and 
conducted  himself  with  ever}'  attention  to  our  wants.     1  he  priests 
at  the  Mora;  were    also  particularly  kind  to  the  gentlemen  stationed 
there,  and  the  people,  in  general,  spoke  very  highly  of  Captan  Van- 
couver.     From  the  good  impression  his   conduct  made  upon  them, 
and  the   favourable  sentiments  inculcated   by  Europeans  who  have 
or  now  do  live  here,   I  am  led  to  believe  that  any  vessel  may  now 
touch  at  this  island  in  safety,   and  be  amply  supplied  with  refresh- 
ments; as  every   article  of  European  manufacture  is  considerably 
fallen  in  value.     The  cattle   left  here  by  Captain  Vancouver  had 
bred  and  were  in  excellent  order:  it  is  probable    tliey  will    stock 
the  island,  as  a  taboo  is  placed  upon  them  for  ton  years.     The  goats 
multiply  prodigiously  ;   1  added  a  male  and  female  to  their  number, 
leaving  them  under  the   care  of  Young,   withra  breed  of  geese  and 
clucks  :    the  first  lieutenant  also  spared    them    his    pigeons.     Some 
grape-vines  from    Port  Jackson   and    vegetable  seeds  were  planted 
and  sown  during  our  stay.       Pumpkins  and  melons  were  in  no  great 
plenty,  though  we  had  excellent  cabbages  weighing  near 21  bs.  They 
had  been  cultivated  at  some  distance,  and  were  brought  as  a  pre- 
sent.' 

On  the  1st  of  February  they  left  the  bay,  and  on  the  3d 
anchored  off  the  village  of  Rah  in  a,  about  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  a  spot  which  the  captain  recommends  for  the  best 
anchorage  in  the  Sandwich  isles.  On  the  6th  they  got  under 
weigh,  and  anchored  on  the  7th  in  Why  te  tee  bay,  where 
the  chief  shewed  them  every  mark  of  respect.  Here  they 
staid  till  the  14th,  when  they  pursued  their  voyage,  and  at 
Atooi  found  some  Europeans,  one  of  whom  accompanied 
them  to  Yam  Bay,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  yams,  and 
there  having  been  recompensed  for  his  exertions,  though 
unsuccessful,  he  left  them.  This  man  tiad  been  transported 
to  Botany  B;iy;  whence  he  came  in  an  American  brig,  from 
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which  he  deserted,  and  was  then  much  courted  by  one  of 
the  native  chiefs. 

On  the  2'2d  they  sailed  for  Nootka  Sound,  but  on  the  25th 
altered  their  course  to  search  for  the  island  Donna  Maria 
Lajara,  whose  centre  is  set  down  in  Arrowsmith's  charts,  by 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Dalryrripie,  in  lat.  2SQ  30'  N.  and  long. 
202°  30'  E. ;  but  in  the  run  or  feight  from  200°  to  205'  E„ 
they  could  see  no  traces  of  it,  and  they  pursued  their  original 
destination  to  Nootka  Sound,  at  whsco  place  they  cast  an- 
chor on  March  the  15th.  Here  they  staid  till  May  the  1st, 
when  they  took  an  excursion  to  Ship  (love,  and  made  va- 
rious observations  on  the  coast,  till  they  came  to  Monterey 
Bay,  where  they  remained  a  fortnight,  and  were  most  amply 
supplied  with  excellent  fresh  beef;  but  the  conduct  of  the 
inhabitants  was  in  a  high  degree  unsocial. 

As  the  orders  received  from  the  Admiralty  directed  a 
survey  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  south-west  part  of  South 
America,  upon  the  idea  that  Captain  Vancouver  might  not 
have  been  able  to  perform  that  task,  and  it  was  here  ascer- 
tained that  he  had  executed  his  commission,  the  author  de- 
termined to  use  his  discretionary  powers,  and  after  consul- 
tation with  his  officers,  determined  to  explore  the  coast  of 
Asia,  from  the  island  of  Sakhalin  m  52°  N.  lat.  to  the  Nan- 
king river,  in  30QN.  lat.  and  to  complete  the  survey  left  un- 
finished by  Captain  Cook,  of  the  Kuriles,  Jeso,  and  Japan. 
With  this  view,  they  left  Monterey  Bay  on  the  20th  of 
June,  passing  by  several  islands,  at" which  they  had  pre- 
viously touched  ;  but  at  Yam  Bay,  where  the  officers  had 
been  on  shooting  parties,  and  entertained  no  apprehensions 
£>f  danger,  two  of  the  marines  were  murdered  by  the  natives. 

{  As  this  unhappy  transaction  took  place  without  the  smallest 
provocation  on  our  part,  I  consulted  with  the  officers  on  the  mea- 
sures necessary  to  be  pursued.  Their  advice  was,  at  all  events,  to 
prevent  the  natives  from  getting  the  bodies,  and  for  us  to  proceed  to 
Atooi,  where,  by  g  tting  some  ot  the  chiefs  in  our  power,  we  might 
oblige  them  to  deliver  up  Tupararo,  and  the  other  principals  in 
these  horrid  murders :  we  also  thought  it  necessary  to  make  some 
example  on  the  spot.  The  boats  were  therefore  manned,  and  di- 
rections given  that  the  mariners  should  burn  every  house,  canoe, 
and  plantation,  within  a  mile  from,  the  beach  were  the  boats  were, 
and  should  return  before  sunset  As  they  went  we  heard  some  tiring 
from  the  pinnace,  which  occasioned  the  boats  to  laud  without  resist- 
ance. The  natives  took  care  to  keep  out  of  the  reach  of  the  shot  ; 
or  if  they  were  near,  to  drop  down  on  seeing  the  flash,  and  then  to  run 
away.  The  houses  were  soon  in  flame?,  and  16'  canoes  on  the  beach 
were   burnt  or  destroyed.     All  this  time  the  natives  assembled  iu 
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great  numbers  armed  with  spears  :  two  of  them  had  the  jll-fated 
mariners'  muskets  and  accoutrements.  As  our  people  advanced 
they  fled,  and  so  prevented  any  personal  atonement  for  their 
treachery.  In  the  mean  while  the  bodies  were  found  in  about  9 
feet  water.  At  3  P.  M.  Mr.  Mudge returned  when  the  natives  im- 
mediately rushed  into  the  water,  searching  for  the  bodies,  and 
found  the  grapnel  our  people  had  lost  in  the  attack.' 

The  propriety  of  the  vengeance  taken  for  this  murder 
may  be  called  in  question,  as  the  punishing  of  the  ignorant 
with  the  guilty  is  not  the  best  method  of  instilling  into  the 
minds  of  savages  a  conviction  of  the  superior  excellence  of 
European  justice. 

Nothing  very  particular  occurred  in  their  voyage  to 
Japan,  and  they  made,  after  a  tremendous  gale,  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  isle  of  Niphon,  on  September  the 
7th,  from  which  they  crossed  over  to  the  isle  of  Insu, 
and  after  coasting  along  Volcano  Bay,  cast  anchor  opposite 
a  village  about  ten  leagues  from  the  volcano,  on  September 
the  15th.  Here  they  were  in  a  civilized  country,  being 
■visited  by  a  party  of  Japanese,  who  shewed  them  a  chart 
of  the  world,  apparently  constructed  in  Russia,  and  a  book 
of  the  arms  or  (  :  erent  countries,  in  which  they  pointed  out 
those  of  Great  Britain,  and  one  of  them  had  been  as  far 
as  Petersburgh.  ris  there  was  a  Russian  on  board,  the  con- 
versation was  kept  up  with  tolerable  facility,  and  the  next 
day  the  Japanese  dined  on  board,  and  presented  the  captain' 
with  one  of  their  own  charts.  An  interesting  but  short  ac- 
count is  here  given  of  the  natives  and  country,  which  our 
limits  do  not  permit  us  to  transcribe. 

On  the  2,8111  of  September,  the  ship  got  under  weigh,  and 
they  now  explored  the  eastern  coast  of  the  land  of  Insu  or 
Jesso,  from  41°.  4&1  N.  to  44°.  ;0'.  N.  and  from  140°.  30\ 
E.  to  146°.  22'.  li.  and  thence  sailed  to  the  E.  exploring 
several  island's,  till  they  came  to  Lat.  47°.  20'.  N.  and  long. 
151°.  27'.  E. ;  returning  thence  and  being  prevented  by 
the  gales  from  attempting  the  passage  through  the  straits 
of  Matzrnai,  tiiey  shaped  their  course  for  White  Point,  the 
south  east  extremity  of  Niphon,  which  they  made  on  the 
11th  of  November,  where  they  set  one  of  their  time^ 
keepers,  which  some  time  before,  through  neglect,  had  been 
suffered  to  ran  down.  From  this  place  they  directed  their 
course  along  the  southern  extremity  of  Niphon,  and  so  by 
the  Lie'nchieux  islands,  which  they  accurately  explored,  and 
on  the  Ilth  of  December  they  came  to  an  anchor  between 
the  island  of  Poo  Tory  and  the  Grand  Lima, where  a  Chinese 
pilot  agreed  to  pilot  the  ship  to  Macao,  and  the  ship's  com- 
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pany  having  here  delivered  up  their  journals,  they  made  for 
this  port,  at  which,  on  the  second  day,  they  arrived  in  safety. 
Here  the  vessel  was  repaired,  and  a  schooner  purchased  ; 
and  on  the  11th  of  April,  1797,  the  two  vessels  got  under 
weigh,  and  they  steered  their  course  back  to  the  Lienchieux 
islands.  Many  good  observations  were  made  in  this  voy- 
age, which  was  interrupted  by  a  melancholy  accident  on 
the  17th  of  Mav,  when  the  Providence  struck  on  a  coral  rock 
off  the  island  Typinsan,  and  soon  became  a  wreck.  The 
crew  were  all  saved  and  sent  in  the  ship's  boats  to  the  schooner, 
with  the  loss,  however,  of  all  their  property;  but  the  natives 
hearing  of  their  calamity,  furnished  them  with  various  neces- 
saries, and  behaved  with  the  utmost  kindness.  They  were 
not  permitted,  however, to  enter  into  the  town,  and  their  jea- 
lous)7 of  strangers  was  as  strong  as  that  of  the  Chinese.  The 
smallness  of  the  vessel,  the  number  of  the  crew,  and  the 
small  quantity  of  provisions,  were  strong  reasons  for  a  return 
to  Macao,  at  which  place  they  arrived  for  the  second  time 
on  the  1 1th  of  June. 

After  taking  in  a  proper  supply  of  provisions,  the  author  set 
sail  again  in  the  schooner,  on  the  25th  of  June,  to  explore 
the  Tartarian  and  Corean  coasts.  With  this  view  they  pur- 
sued their  course  through  the  Lien'chieux  islands,  and  bv  the 
south  and  east  coasts  of  Niphon  to  Volcano  Bay  in  the  isle 
of  Insu  ;  thence  through  the  straits  of  Matzmai  into  the 
gulph  of  Tartary.  They  coasted  along  the  western  side  of 
the  isle  of  lnsu,  but  were  prevented  by  the  wind  from  enter- 
ing the  strait  which  separates  the  island  from  1  artary.  The 
north-west  point  of  the  island  is  set  down  at  iat.  45°  25'  JNL 
and  long.  141*  27'  E.  From  this  point  they  coasted  up  the 
gulf  of  Tartary  till  they  came  into  51s  43'  N.  on  the  eastern, 
and  returned  on  its  western  side  ;  the  breadth  of  its  entrance 
in  lat.  4(i°  N.  being  estimated  at  sixty  leagues,  and  its  depth 
a  hundred  and  twenty  leagues,  on  which  the  author  makes 
this  observation. 

'  1  named  it  the  gii'.f  of  Tartary.      It    is   possible   there  may  ba 
some  ripenings  that  have  escapee)  our  notice  in  such  an  extern  :  and 
if  any,  probably  on  the  western  side,    which    the   bad    weather  pre- 
vented our  making    too  free  with  on  some  days  ;    and  when  fair,  th? 
wind  was  contrary.      Excepting  on  the  east  point  we  saw  tip  habita- 
tions whatever  ;  nor  had  we  any  reason  to  suppose  the  coast  was  in- 
habited.     Ineeqeral  I  Kave  found   in    all  countries,    wherever    they 
are   inhaLi'cd,    particularly   in  remote  ones,    the  smuke  of  fires   is 
always  vial  ]e  an  I  universally  mane  whenever  strange  vessels  appear, 
as  signals  ot  alarm,  ©rto  awaken  their  curiosity  ;  and  I  think  it  most 
likely    no    vessel  ever  appeared  in  these   seasr  beioie  to  excite  their 
i«ai  ration,* 
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Continuing  their  voyage  by  coasting  along  Tartary  and  the 
Coreaj  they  came  to  Tchosan  harbour,  where  they  cast  an- 
chor. Here  the  captain  and  some  of  the  crew  went  on  shore, 
but  on  attempting  to  enter  a  village  they  were  stopped  by 
the  inhabitants,  at  whose  request  they  retired.  In  the  after- 
noon they  were  visited  by  some  people  of  distinction. 

The  natives  were  uniformly  kind,  civil,  and  attentive. 
They  would  not,  however,  permit  an  entrance  into  the  coun- 
try, and  expressed  a  constant  eagerness  and  anxiety  for  the 
ship's  departure.  With  their  requests  on  this  head,  the 
commander  did  not  comply  by  any  means  so  soon  as  they 
wished,  and  in  coasting  along  the  eastern  side  of  China,  he 
met  with  similar  proofs  of  the  jealousy  entertained  of  stran- 
gers. On  the  27th  of  November,  the  ship  arrived  again  at 
Macao,  having  performed  a  voyage  which  will  be  of  the 
greatest  utility  to  future  sailors,  on  the  eastern  cost  of  China, 
the  gulf  of  Tartary>  and  by  the  islands  of  Japan. 

Several  charts  and  sketches  accompany  the  work,  and  the 
observations  made  for  the  latitude  by  meridional  -altitudes, 
and  for  the  longitude  by  means  of  time-keepevs  and  lunar 
distances,  are  frequently  recorded.  In  a  valuable  appendix 
are  given  tables  of  the  route  of  the  Providence  and  her  ten- 
der, the  variation  of  the  compass,  and  the  state  of  the  baro- 
meter and  thermometer  during  the  voyage  from  the  Sandwich 
islands,  July  Gist,  17l;6,  till  the  last  arrival  at  Macao, 
JSovember  27th,  1797 •'  Here  we  were  struck  on  comparing 
together  on  several  days  the  longitude  by  account,  by  watch, 
and  by  lunar  observations,  to  rind  the  difference  at  times  be- 
tween them  to  be  so  verv  considerable.  From  these  tables,  and 
the  explanation  in  the  body  of  the  work,  every  circumstance 
relative  to  the  voyagemay  be  completely  ascertained. 

We  cannot  lay  down  a  volume  from  which  we  have  de- 
rived so  much  satisfaction  without  stating  a  suggestion, 
arising  in  our  minds  on  the  information  obtained  by  means  of 
the  chart  prescribed  by  the  Japanese.  The  gulf  of  Tartary, 
the  shores  of  the  Lienchieux,  and  of  the-Japanese  islands, 
must  be  well  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  Japan  and 
China,  and  in  both  countries  doubtless  there  are  many  books 
and  charts  which  would  greatly  assist  Europeans  in  the 
navigation  of  those  seas...  Tor  a  long  series  of  years  the  East 
India  company  has  had  a  factory  at  Macao,  yet  it  seems, 
that  hitherto  little  progress  has  been  made  by  the  English 
settled  there  in  learning  the  Chinese  language,  and  they 
seem  to  be  too  much  occupied  in  the  drudgery  of  trade  to 
attend  to  the  improvement  of  science.  Would  it  not  then 
be  of  great  advantage  to  send  a  few  persons  to  this  facr 
tory,  whose  sole  business  should  be  the  pursuit  of  Chinese 
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literature?  We  cannot  help  repeating  a  hint  which  we 
brought  forward  on  a  former  occasion,  that  they  who  are 
appointed  to  the  travelling  fellowships  in  the  University, 
might  be  of  greatuse  to  their  country  by  taking  this  voyage, 
instead  of  going;  over  the  beaten  track  of  a  few  countries  in 
Europe.  Thev  might  easily  qualify  themselves  to  under- 
stand every  thing  in  Chinese  relative  to.  geography  and 
navigation,  and  might  thus  enrich  their  country  by  a  know- 
ledge equally  desirable  to  the  man  of  science  and„ihe  man 
of  commerce.  But  we  must  not  pursue  farther  our  specula- 
tions, and  content  ourselves  with  recommending  the  work 
before  us  in  the  words  of  the  authcrv  :  '  It  is  (we  believe)  a 
true  unexaggerated  statement  of  nautical  occurrences,  none 
being,  inserted  which  are  not  founded  on  fact  and  the 
strictest  regard  to  veracity.' 


Art  VIII. —  Egeria  ;  or,  Elementary  Studies  on  the  Progress 
of  Nat  ions  in  Political  (Economy,  Legislation,  and  Govern- 
ment.    Svo.    pp.  324.     Cadell  and  Davies. 

THE  first  purpose  of  an  author  should  be,  to  write  a 
good  book;  the  second,  to  writea  book  that  will  be  read. 

The  author  of  the  work  before  us,  with  many  singularities, 
and  with  many  opinions  which  seem  doubtful,  directs  the 
general  principles  of  science  to  political  facts  and  truths, 
with  so  much  skill,  and  applies  analogies  with  so  much 
good  faith  and  good  intention,  that  he  has  certainly  fulfilled 
the  first  purpose,  by  producing  an  excellent  work : — but 
he  has  overlooked  the  second  : — for  he  has  attempted  to 
revive  the  spirit  of  political  discussion  at  the  very  moment 
when  all  the  world  has  been  either  disgusted  or  wearied  by 
it ;  and  he  recurs  to  principles  and  doctrines,  which  he  treats 
in  vain  with  some  novelty,  and  with  uncommon  powers  of 
reasons  and  of  style;  because  a  disastrous  and  horrible  re- 
volution has  consigned  them,  for  a  time,  to  a  contemptuous 
oblivion. 

In  these  circumstances  the  author  has  imagined  Egeria, 
the  goddess  of  political  science,  in  conference  with  the  spi- 
rits of  departed  philosophers,  and  preparing  some  of  them 
to  revisit  the  earth,  to  correct  its  errors,  and  promote  its 
happiness — 

The  peace  of  Amiens,  among  its  other  illusions,  seems  to 
ljave  led  the  ingenious  author  into  these  truly  philosophical 
reveries.     But  he  justly  complains, 

'  War  drew  all  attention  to  itself  and  to  its  immediate  dangers. 
Those  dangers  will  be  increased  or  they  will  be   diminished,  as  the 
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members  of  the  (British)  legislature  may  be,  or  may  not  be  induced 
to  ai  tend  to  their  causes,  in  many  of  those  perversions  of  principles 
and  truths  which  art^  exposed  in  these  studies,     piief.   p.  4. 

Tne  disposition  of  British  legislators  to  consider  to  anyim- 
mediate  purpose  the  causes  of  the  dangers  which  menace  Eu-r 
rope,  as  they  are  stated  by  this  author,  will  be  doubted  by 
many. 

He  attributes  the  miseries  of  the  French  revolution,  and 
the  inefticacy  of  all  the  remedies  applied  to  it,  more  to  igno- 
rance than  ill  intention  and  crime;  and  we  should  imagine 
that  ignorance  cannot  be  removed  during  the  torpor  which 
has  succeeded  it,  and  the  strong  aversion  it  has  produced  to 
any  application  of  philosophical  language  to  political  sub- 
jects. 

If  the  members  of  the  British  legislature  are  realty  igno- 
rant of,  or  inattentive  to  the  first  principles  of  human  so- 
ciety, according  to  this  author,  and  to  the  circumstances 
which  directly  promote  or  impede  their  effects,  we  then  must 
think,  him  not  very  excuseable  in  supposing  that  they 
would  profit  by  his  rapid  discussions  of  the  most  profound 
truths,  in  the  disadvantageous  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  inter- 
mixed with  temporary  and  popular  subjects. 

Egeria>in  a  small  volume,  discusses  numerous  questions, 
each  of  which  would  require  a  large  and  methodical  treatise. 
We  have  perused,  nay  we  have  pondered  its  studies,  with 
more  attention  than  we  have  bestowed  on  any  work  which, 
for  some  years,  has  attracted  our  notice  :  and  we  appeal  to 
all  our  philosophical  readers,  nay  to  the  author  himself, 
whether  such  questions  as  the  following  are  to  be  intro- 
duced generally,  and  without  minute  and  demonstrative  ex- 
planations. 

The  author  seems  to  assume,  rather  than  to  prove,  that 
human  knowledge  and  human  invention  are  only  other 
words  for  imitations  of  nature,  and  analogies  from  some  of 
its  operations,  and  that  truth  and  error  consist  wholly  in  the 
fidelity  or  infidelity  of  the  copyist.  Thus  a  political  con- 
stitution is  the  counterpart  of  a  physical,  produced  by  laws 
in  nature  similar  to  each  other,  but  strictly  appropriated  to 
each. 

With  all  due  respect  for  the  author's  talents,  we  think  his 
opinion,  though  often  displayed  in  an  eloquent  and  captivat- 
ing manner,  is  not  fairly  stated  and  perspicuously  proved. 
This  truth,  though  it  is  the  foundation  of  our  author's  system, 
he  has  left  surrounded  with  all  the  rubbish  of  common  pre- 
judices and  common  language :  and  apolitical  constitution 
may,,  as  it  generally  does,  signify  any  thing,  as  the  varying, 
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interests  of  those  may  require  who  direct  the  machinery  of 
public  administrations. 

We  make  these  observations,  not  from  caprice,  or  a  dis- 
position to  cavil,  but  from  a  sincere  regret  that  the  author 
did  not  allow  himself  time  to  form  his  scattered  hints  into  a 
beautiful  or  atleast  a  plausible  theory,  for  he  seems  perfectly 
capable  of  it. 

After  all  the  labours  of  political  writers,  a  probable  theory 
of  political  principles  is  a  desideratum  of  the  most  interesting 
importance. 

The  author  only  intimates  his  system  in  the  following 
paragraphs. 

'  The  powers  scattered  around  us,  particularly  those  of  the  human 
structure  and  conformation,  famish  models  of  all  kinds  of  action 
and  all  forms  of  life.  All  the  inventions  and  all  the  practical 
knowledge  of  man,  consists  in  copying  these  forms,  or  copying  those 
who  have  copied  them  either  directly  or  by  analogies.' 

We  wish  the  author  had  illustrated  this  doctrine  by  the 
discoveries  of  Newton,  or  by  the  poems  of  Homer. 

'Whether  we  can  render  political  analogous  to  sentient  beings  ; 
acting  from  the  influence  of  external1  causes,  having  a  perception  of 
•  those  causes,  and  a  consciousness  of  that  perception  :  whether  the 
mind  of  a  society,  liRet&at  of  an  animal,  may  be  so  formed  as  to  per- 
ceive, resolve,  and  act  from  impressions  and  inducements,  of  what  may 
be  called  its  body,  are  questions  of  great  difficulty  and  great  impor- 
tance/ p.  13,  14. 

We  should  he  glad  to  seethe  countenance  of  an  English 
privy  council,  on  the  perusal  of  such  a  paragraph,  with  a 
pecuniary  loan  or  an  income  tax  hi  contemplation. 

'  But  mental  cowardice  only  starts  at  mere  difficulties/ 

Why  has  not  the  author  solved  them?  He  observes  truly 
that  Mr.  Locke,  and  after  him  l>r.  Price,  have  decided  the 
questions,  without  solving  the, difficulties,  and  asserted  'that 
societies  should  govern  themselves.' 

If  such  questions  had  occurred  to  professor  Kant,  he 
would  have  written  volumes  on  them,  though  probably  with- 
out removing  any  of  their  difficulties.  The  following  illus- 
trations, though  far  from  any  alliance  with  the  sophistry  of 
Kant,  are  not  satisfactory,  and  will- not  be  understood  by  the 
great  mass  of  political  readers. 

'  We  use  the  terms  public  body,  public  spirit,  and  public  mind ;  and 
the  analogies  of  these  terms  influence  the  feelijigs  and  judgments  of 
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ail  men,  who  are  not  grossly  ignorant  or  actually  deranged.  Political 
bodies,  barely  or  imperfectly  organised,  are  impelled  by  force,  like 
inanimate  bodies,  which  are  inanimate  because  they  are  unorganised, 
The  parts  impelled  feel  and  obey  the  stroke  ;  but  they  have  no  re- 
action or  perception  as  whole  bodies,  which  seem  in  all  cases,  to  be 
the  result  of  organization/ 


'  c. 


Here  the  doctrine  peeps  out  as  it  were,  and  immediately 
retires  from  view.  History  would  have  opened  here  a  most. 
ample  field  of  instruction,  and  the  author  is  by  no  means 
defective  in  historical  knowledge.  He  seems  fully  possessed 
of  that  acumen,  which  might  have  applied  his  theoiy  to  the 
actions  of  governments  on  the  people,  and  the  re-actions 
of  the  people  on  the  government. 

This  reciprocal  influence  is  the  scource  of  real  liberty; 
and  to  this  influence,  a  certain  organization  is  necessary; 
which  however  the  author  does  not  fully  explain.  The  sub- 
ject is  therefore  injudiciously  left  in  the  labyrinths  of  organ- 
ization ;  a  word  applied  by  the  French  to  every  absurdity 
and  every  crime  ;  for  they  organized  insurrection,  anarchy, 
and  murder. 

It  is  giving  too  much  credit  to  his  reader  to  say 

'  He  may  anticipate  the  author's  purpose,  in  directing  his  atten- 
tion to  a  complicated  detail  of  the  springs  and  movements  of  political 
constitutions,  for  the  explanation  of  which  the  human  capacity  has* 
hitherto  proved  insufficient. 

1  How  presumptuous  those  who  would  take  to  pieces,  in  order  to 
reconstruct  such  bodies,  the  produce  of  time  and  the  operations  of 
various  laws  of  nature.  Chymists,  even  those  who  seem  to  be  reviving 
the  extravagancies  of  alchemy,  have  not  yet  pretended  to  dissolve 
the  human  body  into  elements,  in  order  to  improve  its  construction 
and  health.'  p.  29. 

The  succeeding  observation  (p.  30)  while  it  throws  in-* 
directly  on  his  theory,  is  replete  with  wisdom  and  prudence* 

*  Who  can  calculate  the  good  or  evil,  occasioned  by  affecting  a 
single  movement  in  the  structure  of  a  state,  which  may  have  been 
centuries  in  acquiring,  first  its  general  sensibility,  then  its  passions, 
and  then  the  considerable  or  inconsiderable  portions  of  judgment  with 
which  it  is  directed  ? 

'  In  discussing  questions  of  such  magnitude,  the  random  glances 
of  romantic  philosophy  or  of  poetic  fancy,  will  not  give  the  results 
of  numerous  and  complicated  facts,  either  for  public  utility,  or  for 
the  satisfaction  of  minds  accustomed  to  apply  the  arithmetic  of 
probability  to  the  occurrences  of  society,  and  to  appreciate  moral 
phenomena,  and  the  quality  of  good  and  evil,  with  nearly  mathema- 
ticalprecision.' 
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Having  passed  the  depths  of  his  theoi y,  the  author,  in  the 
third  study,  accounts  for  the  inequalities  of  social  situations. 
This  comprises  something  similar  to  Mr.  Malthus's  argument 
in  his  Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Population.  But  these  stu- 
dies having  been  written  abroad  (Preface,  p.  3.)  and  some 
years  since,  though  they  have  reached  us  but  lately,  he 
could  not  have  seen  Mr.  Malthus's  work,  and  his  authorities 
are  Franklin,  Sir  James  Stewart,  and  those  passages  of  his- 
tory, ancient  and  modern,  which  allude  to  provisions  against 
excessive  population. 

On  public  passions,  which  the  author  calls  political 
passions,  he  brings  us  nearer  home. 

*  An  animal  is  perfect  or  imperfect,  as  the  nerves  of  all  its  frame 
are  perfectly  or  imperfectly  united  in  a  common  sensorium.  And  an 
assemblage  of  men  is  a  political  body,  or  it  is  not;  it  has  a  constitu- 
tion, or  it  has  not;  or,  having  a  constitution,  it  is  perfect  or  imper- 
fect, as  there  is  or  is  not  a  sympathy  and  connection,  or  according 
to  the  perfection  or  imperfection  of  the  sympathy  and  connection  Ot" 
the  sensorium  with  every  individual  of  the  assemblage.'    p.  5£/. 

The  fifth  study  is  a  continuation  of  the  subject.  In  the 
sixth,  Egeria,  the  nymph  of  political  science  is  introduced  $ 
and  she  thus  announces  herself  to  the  writer. 

'  I  am  that  spirit  whose  peculiar  province  it  is  to  check  those  ruth- 
less fiends,  who  send  forth  at  pleasure  the  liveried  instruments  of  deso- 
lation to  ravage  and  to  destroy.  I  am  Egeuia.  I  meliorated  the 
Roman  character,  by  a  mixture  of  superstition,  the  only  ingredient 
that  would  then  blend  with  it.  I  mingled  the  spirit  of  chivalry  with 
the  ferocity  of  the  feodal  system.  I  encouraged  the  Crusades.  I 
urged  the  sale  and  division  of  hereditary  principalities ;  and  favoured 
the  introduction  of  commerce. 

'  When  superstition  elevated  a  Paie^t  to  contend  with  emperors, 
I  dug  up  the  pandects ;  revived  a  taste  for  letters  ;  and  produced 
the  art  of  printing.  I  directed  the  efforts  of  that  art  to  the  eman- 
cipation of  new  portions  of  the  earth  ;  and  I  shall  soon  be  on  the 
wing  to  check  the  abusesof  a  general  and  violent  revolution,  which 
may  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  human  race.' 

The  writer,  after  the  necessary  preparations,  accompanies 
the  goddess  into  the  nether  world;  and  witnesses  her  con- 
versation with  Solon,  Lycurgus,  and  particularly  with  Bacon. 
This  study  (the  seventh)  is  very  interesting  ;  but  it  is  inter- 
rupted by  a  summons  of  the  assembled  spirits  to  attend  the 
judgment  of  Minos  on  Edmund  Burke.  This,  of  all  the 
attacks  on  the  genius,  learning,  and  utility  of  Mr.  Burke,  is 
the  most  formidable  ;  and  if  it  had  been  published  during  his 
life,  and  during  the  controversies  which  called  out  his  ex- 
Cm  T.  lUv.  Vrol.  6.  September,   1805.  F 
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traordinary   talents,  would  have  attracted  universal  atten* 
tion. 

There  are  not  in  the  English  language  many  observations, 
more  strongly  and  more  happily  written  than  the  following. 
(Study  8.  p.  136.) 

Minos  to  Burke. 

*  Not  far  from  thy  retreat,  thou  wilt  find  the  first  scientific  spirits, 
of  thy  globe,  with  Newton  at  their  head,  improving  by  recollectioq 
^nd  conversation. 

'  They  will  teach  thee,  candidly  to  examine,  how  many  precise 
ideas,  how  many  notions  accurately  defined  and  intelligible  even  to 
thyself,  are  contained  in  any  orin  all  thy  publications,  the  analysis 
of  which  leaves  on,  the  mind  something  like  the  effect  of  a  brawling 
stream  on  the  ear. 

'  They  will  point  out  thy  theories,  as  labyrinths  of  petty  difficul- 
ties, which  a  sophist  only  can  develope  or  explain;  and  when  ex- 
plained, appear  to  be  of  no  utility  or  importance.  It  is  not  from  men 
who  dress  up  tawdry  chimeras,  offer  vague  explanations,  and  em- 
barrass the  simple  truth  with  the  jargon  of  the  schools,  that  the 
"world  is  to  expect  the  accurate  principles  of  social  union  ;  but  from 
those  who  have  profoundly  studied  the  laws  which  govern  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  universe,  and  apply  them  to  all  the  possible  combina- 
tions of  the  moral  world. 

'•Men  have  already  weighed  the  air,  determined  the  velocity  of 
light,  and  disarmed  Jupiter  of  half  his  terrors,  wholly  by  scientific 
analyses.  And  is  human  society,  theasylum,  the  parent  of  all  hu- 
man knowledge,  to  be  left  to  poetic  buffoonery,  to  venal  oratory, 
misleading  the  refuse  of  the  human  race  ? 

'  Hasten  to  qualify  thyself  for  the  instruction  of  thy  disciples  ; 
that  they  may  not,  like  thee,  alienate  the  best  friendships,  and  con« 
vert  rivals  into  enemies;  that  they  may  not,  by  retrenching  some 
facts,  by  misrepresenting  others,  by  groundless  insinuations  and  sup- 
positions, give  truth  the  physiognomy  of  falsehood,  or  patriotism 
thai  of  conspiracy. 

'  Thcu  and  thy  disciples  being  but  superficially  acquainted  with 
the  sciences,  magnitudes  are  contemplated,  but  not  computed.  All 
objects,  moral  and  physical,  are  susceptible  of  precise  valuation  j 
and  every  species  of  truth  may  be  submitted  to  calculation. 

'  Thy  literature  is  that  of  a  school,  the  figures  and  metaphors 
of  ancient  poetry  giving  false  lustre  to  indeterminate  ideas.  Thy 
advocate  Johnson  could  only  apologise,  when  the  modest.  Locke 
marked  thy  inaccuracies,  from  an  unacquaintance  with  algebraic 
language,  the  only  language  truly  analytic  and  accurate,  bearing 
the  nearest  analogy  to  the  processes  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
instrument  most  applicable  to  all  the  combinations  of  our  ideas. 

'  But,  instead  of  soberly  determining  and  fixing  men's  ideas,  thy 
works  and  thy  orations,  verbose,  vague,  and  destitute  of  precision,, 
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confound  them.  There  is  a  noisy  turmoil  in  thy  period1:,  as  in  thy 
nature,  unfavourable  to  correct  information  and  knowledge. 

'  Thy  general  phraseology  has  a  glitter  for  the  vulgar  eye  ;  not 
the  polish  of  classic  elegance.  Compare  it  with  the  tine  passages 
of  Middleton,  or  with  those  of  his  copyist  Junius,  it  will  be  {he 
difference  of  the  hatchet  and  the  plane.  To  paint,  thou  and  thy 
disciples  must  daub  •,  to  punish,  you  must  mangle;  and  to  kill,  you 
must  inflict  protracted  torments  that  shall  harrow  every  atom 
of  sensibility.  Away  to  thy  retreat !  Prepare  thyself  for  revisit- 
ing the  scenes  thou  hast  contributed  to  embroil, 

*  Science  is  succeeding  eloquence  in  all  the  arrangements  of 
Europe.  Every  step  of  an  aspiring  power  is  under  her  guidance. 
She  is  every  where  marking  the  points  ofsecurity  and  encroachment, 
wholly  regardless  of  phrases  and  orations  employed  only  in  the 
inummery  of  audiences  and  exhibitions. 

Be  instructed  to  chase  from  the  councils  of  thy  county  the 
vague  brawlers  for  contention  and  warfare;  and  to  assist  in  disco- 
vering that  vehicle  of  sensibility  which  will  convey  the  admonitions 
of  truth,  and  induce  Europe  to  provide  for  her  own  safety/ 

The  ninth  study  is  a  masterly  dialogue  on  liberty;  con- 
taining several  new  and  important  ideas.  The  tenth,  ele- 
venth, twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth,  are  on  money, 
national  debts,  and  sinking  funds  ;  and  they  are  extremely 
deserving  the  attention  of  the  English  politician.  If  this 
author's  reasoning  be  just,  it  is  a  singular  circumstance 
that,  in  a  country  abounding  in  wealth  and  advancing  in. 
all  the  appearances  of  opulence,  those  who  possess  the 
largest  portions  of  that  wealth,  and  those  who  direct  the 
financial  operations  of  the  state,  should  not  yet  accurately  tin-? 
derstaud  the  nature  of  money,  and  the  properties  of  public 
credit. 

Stewart. 

'You  have  stated  the  objections  to  the  national  debt  in  their  full 
force.  I  am  glad  oi'it;  I  feel  the  strength  of  my  enemy  before  I 
attack  him.' — 'There is  no  truth  in  the  proposition  that  by  the  na- 
tional debt  ministers  become  masters  of  the  public  income  ;  tins  is 
an  effect  which  cannot  take  place,  fr-r  reasons  which  1  shall  assign  in 
proper  time.  We  see  in  fact,  that  a  debt  of  live  hundred  millions  in  Bri- 
tain has  not  transferred  the  estate  of  a  single  proprietor  to  the  public : 
nay,  if  his  private  folly  has  not  interposed,  his  income,  like  that  of 
other  proprietors,  has  been  improved.'  p.  215.  '  I  would  maintain 
that  the  credit  of  Britain,  like  that  of  every  country  is  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  goodness  of  her  morals,  laws,  and  constitution;  that 
the  national  debt  has  no  property  in  common  with  a  private  debt,  but 
it  purely  and  simply  a  deposit  of  general  credit ;  that  its  magnitude 
js  a  proof  of  the  strength  of  that  credit,  and  not  of  the  public  weak.-* 
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ness ;  and  that  its  tendency  and  operation  is  to  the  preservation,, 
and  not  to  the  destruction  of  the  country.'  p.  2~2. 

Why  does  not  the  patriotism  of  the  author  lead  him  to  a 
full  developement  and  accurate  investigation  of  this  impor- 
tant subject?  and  why  do  not  the  governors  of  the  Bank  and 
the  financial  ministers  of  the  country  promote  so  beneficial 
an  inquiry  ? 

The  remaining  studies  (the  15th,  1 6th,  and  17th)  are  appli- 
cations of  the  author's  principles  and  observations  on  the  state 
of  Europe,  under  the  title  of  Consular  lessons;  and  their  coin- 
cidence with  the  views  ol'  Buonaparte,  as  they  have  been 
developed  in  the  last  three  years,  is  nearly  prophetic. 


Art.  IX. — The  Plays  of  Philip  Massinger ;  in  Four  Volumes. 
With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory .  By  ffl.  GiJ/ora1, 
Esq.     &vo.     London.     Nicol.      1805. 

OF  Massinger,  there  had  been,  properly  speaking,  but 
two  editions  before  the  present.  His  collected  plays  were 
first  published  in  17-59,  by  a  bookseller  of  the  name  of  Dell ; 
they  had  been  prepared  for  the  press  by  a  Mr.Coxeter. 
Two  years  afterwards,  (17<)  ),  another  copy  of  this  same 
work  was  published  by  Thomas  Davies,  actor  and  book- 
seller, to  whom  his  own  life  of  Garrick,  though  better  than 
Murphy's,  would  not  have  given  the  immortality  Churchill 
has  conferred  upon  him,  in  the  well  known  passage  of  the 
Kosciad  : 

'  Davies  ! — Upon  my  life, 
That  Davies  has  a  very  pretty  wife.'  * 

Davies's  Massinger  included  an  essay  upon  our  old  dra- 
matic writers,  by  Mr.  Colman.  In  the  year  1779,  Mr. 
Monck  Mason,  who,  as  he  confesses,  had  never  heard  of 
Massinger  till  two  years  previous  to  his  republication  of 
that  unfortunate  poet's  works,  gave  to  the  world  his  very 
inaccurate  and  worthless  edition,  injuring  the  author  much 
more  by  his  notice  than  he  could  have  done  by  his  neglect. 


*  '  Since  "Tiling  the  above,  we  have  been  informed  by  an  old  frequenter  of 
the  playhouse  and  its  environs,  t hat  the  pretty  Mrs.  Dot's  spell  her  name  with- 
out an  e  in,  the  middle  of  it  ;  but  her  husband  was  both  actor  and  bookseller. 
The  same  informant  also  says,  that  Mr.  Wroughton's  performance  of  Pisander, 
jn  the  Bondman,  a  play  we  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  mention,  was  a  most 
spirited  and  judiciuus  piece  of  acting,     fie  wore  a  tull-bouomcd  wig.' 
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He  never  consulted,  nor  even  saw,  the  old  separate  copies 
of  the  plays,  but  transcribed  literally  from  Coxeter's  collec- 
tion of  them  (itself  an  extremely  bad  one),  with  the  excep* 
tion  of  his  own  numerous  and  absurd  alterations. 

With  a  very  different  sort  of  preparation,,  Mr.  Gifford  sat 
down  to  the  work  before  him.  Massinger,  he  tells  us,  had 
been  long  his  study,  and  we  may  believe  him  upon  the  evi- 
dence of  his  edition  of  Massinger,  which  we  scruple  not  to 
sav  is  in  every  respect  worthy  of  Mr.  Gifford's  previous 
literary  reputation. 

With  every  assistance  that  public  or  private  libraries  could 
afford  him,  with  the  first  edition  of  Massinger's  plays  all  in 
his  possession,  he  began  as  he  ought,  by  collating  these  witb 
the  successive  editions,  and  found  the  earliest  the  most  cor- 
rect. A  palpable  error  might  be,  and  sometimes  was,, 
removed  in  the  subsequent  ones,  but  the  spirit,  and  what 
Mr.  G.  calls  '  the  raeinessof  the  author,' only  appeared  com- 
plete in  the  original  copies.  We  have  now  then  nothing 
more  to  wish  for  in  order  to  form  a  perfect  judgment  of  the 
merits  of  .Massinger,  and  of  that  rank  which  he  deserves  to 
hold  among  our  dramatic  poets.  His  text  is  now  for  the 
first  time  presented  whole  and  uncorrupted  to  the  public, 
and  we  doubt  not  that  this  edition,  when  its  merits  shall  be 
duly  appreciated,  will  not  only  supersede  the  necessity  of 
any  future  one,  but  plainly  prove  that  the  two  former  are  so 
unfaithful,  as  to  warrant  our  assertion,  that  Massinger's 
plays  never  were  decently  edited  in  a  collection,  till  the 
present  year  1803,  Idj  years  after  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1640. 

Before,  however,  we  enter  fully  into  detail  upon  this  part 
of  our  subject,  let  us  give  a  short  abstract  of  the  life  of  our 
author,  it  cannot  be  uninteresting,  from  the  light  which  it 
will  throw  upon  his  productions  ;  he  has  a  claim  to  tins  no- 
tice, from  the  celebrity  he  attained  among  the  more  judi- 
cious, though  less  noble  and  rich  of  his  cotemporaries  ;  and 
he  will  in  future,  we  trust,  by  Mr.  Gilford's  means,  be  more 
generally  read  and  more  justly  valued  by  iate  posterity. 

Philip  Massinger  was  born  in  )5Si.  His  father  was 
Arthur  Massinger,  a  gentleman  attached  to  the  family  of 
Henry,  the  second  earl  of  Pembroke;  who  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  patronize,  as  he  probably  would  have  done, 
our  poet.  His  son,  William,  the  third  earl  of  Pembroke, 
one  of  the  brightest  characters  that  adorned  the  court  of 
Elizabeth,  himself  '  learned  and  endowed  to  admiration  with 
a  poetical  geny,'  as  Anthony  Wood  terms  it,  and  a  great 
favourer  of  learned  and  ingenious  men,  neglected,  however, 
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to  support  the  humble  fortunes  of  young  Massinger.  Mr. 
Gifford  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this.  Could  not  the  seventh 
satire  of  his  own  Juvenal  have  admonished  him  : — 

Behold  !  an  actor's  patronage  affords, 
A  surer  means  of  rising  than  a  lord's. 

Gifford's  Juvenal,  Sat.  7. 

Massinger,  therefore,  found,  by  writing  for  the  stage,  that 
precarious  subsistence  which  he  could  not  find  in  the  favour 
of  the  noble  Pembroke.  But  we  may  here  observe,  if  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  give  any  reason  for  the  capricious  neg- 
lect of  merit,  if  the  world  cannot  feel  the  mournful  truth, 
that 

*  Slow  rises  worth  by  poverty  deprcst — 
JVor  mark  what  ills  the  scholar's  life  assail, 
Toil,  envy,  want,  the  patron,  and  the  jail,' 

that  another  reason   offers  itself  for   Pembroke's  withhold- 
ing his  niggard  boon  from  Massinger,  equally  plausible  either 
with  the  supposition  of  Davies,   that  the  patron  took  offence 
at  the  client's  applying  to  the  lighter  studies  of  poetry  and 
romance  at  the  University,  instead  of  logic  and  philosophy  \ 
or  with  what  Mr*  Gifford  himself  more  rationally  supposes, 
namely,  that  the  alienation  arose  from  Massinger 's  changing 
the  Protestant  for  the   Catholic  religion   while  at  college; 
(but  which    hypothesis  rests  solely   upon  Mr.   Clifford's  own 
opinion  of  the  internal  evidence  of  such  a  fact  to  be  gather- 
ed   from    the  poet's    works;)  Pembroke,    let  it  be    remem- 
bered, was  himself  a  versifier,  and  therefore,  perhaps,  liked 
not   a  superior  near  him.     Had  Lucan  never  excelled  INero 
as  a  poet,  Nero  might  have  been  Lucan's  friend. 

However  this  may  be,  Massinger  left  St.  Alban's   Hall, 
Oxford,  abruptly,   and   without  a  degree,  and  came  up  to 
London  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  about  the  year  \606.  In 
those  days,  Shakespeare,  Jonson,   and  Fletcher,  and  others 
of  an   inferior   rank,    such    as  Rowley,    Middleton,    Field, 
Decker,   Shirly,  and  Ford,  were  solely,  or  in  a  considerable 
degree,   dependant   on    the    stage.     Massinger,    therefore, 
wanted  not  encouragements  to  hope  for  success,  nor  incen- 
tives to  emulation.     But  we  hear  nothing  of  him  during  1(5 
years,  from   his  first  resorting' to  London  in  1606,  to  KJ22, 
when  his  'Virgin  Martyr,'  the  first  of  his  primed  works,  was 
given  to  the  public,     lie  probably  during  this  interval  as- 
sisted   other  dramatic   writers  of  established  reputation  in 
their  works,  and  under  the  sanction  of  their  names  ushered 
his  share  of  those  joint  productions,  so  frequent  in  his  age, 
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witti  more  certain  emolument  into  the  world.  We  may  take 
tVis  opportunity  of  digressing  shortly  to  remark,  how  de- 
lightful would  have  been  the  united  task  of  composition  to 
these  brother  poets,  had  not  their  labours  been  hurried  by 
the  calls  of  want,  and  their  golden  visions  of  future  immor- 
tality clouded  by  the  fear  of  temporary  disappointment.  To 
Beaumont  and  to  Fletcher,  above  all  others,  froirt  the  pecu- 
liar constitution  of  their  minds,  the  pleasure  of  writing  their 
plays  together  must  have  been  excessive.  They  are  both 
represented  as  of  a  sweet  temper;  envy  had  no  place  in 
their  bosoms,  friendship  was  to  them  more  precious  than 
literary  fame  ;  and  while  the  judgment  of  Beaumont 
corrected,  without  offending,  the  fancy  of  Fletcher,  surely 
they  must  have  tasted  the  highest  mental  enjoyment  of 
which  our  nature  is  susceptible.  And  Massinger  was 
certainly  the  coadjutor  of  Fletcher.  In  p.  15,  of  his  intro- 
duction, Mr.  Gifford  transcribes  from  the  additions  to  Ma- 
lone's  historical  Account  of  the  English  Stage,  a  letter, 
dragged,  as  he  says,  from  the  dust  of  Dulwich  College,  by 
the  unwearied  assiduities  of  Mr.  Malone,  which  establishes 
this  fact  beyond  a  controversy. 

'  To  our  most  loving  friend,  Mr.  Philip  Hinchloxc,  Esq.  These, 

*  Mr.  Hinchlow, 
1  You  understand  our  unfortunate  extremitie,  and  I  doe  not 
thincke  you  so  void  of  cristianitie  but  that  you  would  throw  so 
much  money  into  the  Thames  as  wee  request  now  of  you,  rather  than 
endanger  so  many  innocent  lives.  You  know  there  is  xl.  more  at 
least  to  be  receaved  of  you  for  the  play.  We  desire  you  to  lend  us 
vl.  of  that ;  which  shall  be  allowed  to  you,  without  which  we  cannot 
bebayied,  nor  I  flay  any  more  till  this  be  dispatch'd.  It  will  lose 
you  xx/.  ere  the  end  Of  the  next  weeke,  besides  the  hinderauce  of 
the  next  ne\v  play.  Pray,  sirj  consider  our  cases  with  humanity,  and 
How  give  us  cause  to  acknowledge  you  our  true  friend  in  time  of 
neede.  Wee  have  entreated  Mr.  Davison  to  deliver  this  note,  as 
well  to  witness  your  love  as  our  promises,  and  ahvayes  acknowledge- 
ment to  be  ever 

'Your  most  thanckfull  and  loving  friends, 

'  Nat.  Field. 

1  The  money  shall  be  abated  out  of  the   money  remayns  for  the 
play  of  Mr.  Fletchenand  ours. 

Rob.  Dabohne.'* 


*  'Robert  Daborne  is  the  Author  of  two  plays,  the  Christian  turned  Turk,  4to, 
1612,  and  the  Poor  Man's  Comfort,  4to,  16;>5.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  a  liberal 
education,  master  of  arts,  and  in  holy  orders.  His  humble  fortunes  appear  to 
have  improved  after  this  period,  for  there  is  extant  a  sermon  preached  by  hint 
at  Waterford,  in  Ireland,  1618,  where  the  authors  of  the  Biographia  Dramatic* 
think  it  probable  that  he  had  a  living.' 
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'  I  have  ever  found  you  a  true  loving  friend  t©  mee,   and  In  soe 
small  a  suite,  it  beeinge  honest,  i  hope  you  will  not  fail  us. 

'  PHILIP  Massinger.* 

*  Indorsed : 
'  Received  by  ma  Robert  Davison  of  Mr.  Hinchlow,  for  the  use 
of  Mr.  Daboerne,  Mr.  Feeld,  Mr.  Messenger,  the  sum  of  \l. 

'  Iloit.  Dayison.'* 

Does  not  this  letter  establish  also  another  fact?  The  cruel 
neglect  of  Massinger  by  his  stupid  and  unfeeling  patrician 
cotemporarics;  but  particularly  his  utter  abandonment  by 
that  gallant  earl,  to  whose  hereditary  protection  our  un- 
happy poet  had  so  strong  a  title  ?  to  mention  nothing  of 
fellow- feeling  for  the  distresses  of  a  man  of  rare  genius  in 
this  all-accomplished  lord  ;  nothing  of  common  benevolence 
in  this  zealous  christian,  towards  the  child  .of  misery,  who 
changed  the  Protestant  for  the  Catholic  religion. 

But  Philip,  earl  of  Montgomery,  the  brother  of  the  gene- 
rous Pembroke,  made  up  in  some  degree  for  this  desertn  of 
principle  and  of  Massinger,  by  attending  and  applauding  one 
of  that  poet's  successful  plays!  Barren  compliments  !  Did 
they  preclude  the  necessity  of  his  writing  for  the  stage  ?  No  ; 
thev  encumbered  him  with  their  useless  help,when  by  his  ovvri 
sole  exertions  he  had  struggled  through  the  tide  and  tempest 
of  public  opinion,  and  reached  the  shore  of  safety  and  suc- 
cess. He  did  not  want  them,  though  with  the  utmost  ten- 
derness of  gratitude,  the  poet  returns  thanks  for  this  empty 
condescension  that  never  was  productive  of  any  substantial 
good. 

Besides  these  silent  labours  of  Massinger,  when  we  are 
told  that  'among  the  old  plays  which  were  collected  by 
Mr.  Warburton  (Somerset  Herald)  with  such  unfruitful  dili- 
gence, and  applied, with  more  Jriiitful  perseverance  to  the 
covering  of  pies  and  tarts  by  his  cook,  no  less  than  ten  cer- 
tainly, of  Massinger's  perished,'  it  is  not  probable  that  he  war» 
very  idle  in  this  unmarked  interval  of  sixteen  years.  The 
titles  of  these  and  of  someother  old  plays  are  enumerated  by 
Mr.  Gilford;  three  of  them  are  said  to  be  found  in  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdown's  library.  We  do  not  exactly  under- 
stand whether  Mr.  G.  means  that  they  are  also  Massinger's:, 
bat  whosesoever  they  are,  they  ought  to  see  the  light ;. 
and  if  they  do  not  soon  appear,  we  shall  be  forced  to  express 
our  free  sentiments  of  the  silly  vanity  daily  gaining  ground 
amongst,  us,  of  keeping  treasures  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
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them,  and  in  reproof  of  this  miserly  passion,  we  shall  apply 
to  it  the  old  adage,  with  a  sincere  wish  of  a  speedy  accoiK- 
plishment : 

Omne  per  ignem 
Excoquitur  vitium, 

*  The  Parliament  of  Love/  Mr.  Gifford  has  restored  to 
Massinger,  its  real  author,  (as  appears  from  the  lately  dis- 
covered official  register  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  the  Master  of 
the*  Revels  in  Elizabeth's  time)  and  has  despoiled  Rowley  of 
his  borrowed  plumes.  This  beautiful  fragment  is  indeed  no 
inconsiderable  ornament  to  the  present  edition  of  Massinger. 

Mr.G.  has  also  given  us  a  regular  account  of  the  succes- 
sive publications  of  those  of  Massinger's  plays  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  and  which  are  in  number  eighteen. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  intro- 
duction. Six  weeks  before  his  death,  Massinger  produced 
a  play  we  do  not  possess,  called  the  '  Anchoress  of  Pausi- 
lippo ;'  but  his  theatrical  honours  were  now  approaching 
to  that  long  oblivion  in  which  they  have  since  been  buried. 
It  would  be  the  height  of  injustice  to  Mr.  Gifford,  and  of 
negligence  in  providing  for  the  entertainment  of  our  readers, 
if  we  omitted  his  concluding  remarks  upon  the  obscure 
and  noiseless  life  of  the  modest  scholar  whose  character  he 
has  so  well  delineated. 

*  Massinger  died  on  the  l/th  of  March,  lO^O.  He  went  to  bed 
in  good  health,  says  Langbaine,  and  was  found  dead  in  the  morning 
in  his  own  house  on  the  Bankside:  He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard 
of  St.  Saviour's,  and  the  commedians  paid  the  last  sad  duty  to  his 
name,  by  attending  him  to  the  grave. 

*  It  does  not  appear,  from  the  strictest  search,  that  a  stone,  or 
inscription  of  any  kind,  marked  the  place  where  his  dust  was  depo- 
sited:  even  the  memorial  of  his  mortality  is  given  with  a/ pathetic 
brevity,  which  accords  but  too  well  with  the  obscure  and  humble 
passages  of  his  life:  *'  March  20,  1030-40,  buried  Philip  Massinger, 
A  stranger  !"  No  flowers  were  flung  into  Iris  grave,  no  elegies 
"  soothed  his  hovering  spirit,"  and  of  all  the  admirers  of  his  talents 
arid  his  worth,  none  but  Sir  Aston  Cockayne  dedicated  a  line  to  his 
memory..  It  would  be  an  abuse  of  language  to  honour  any  com- 
position of  Sir  Aston  with  thenameof  poetry,  but  the  steadiness  of 
his  regard  for  Massinger  may  be  justly  praised.  In  that  collection 
of  doggrel  rhymes,  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  (p-.  xiii.)  there 
is  "  an  epitaph  on  Mr.  John  Fletcher,  and  Mr.  Philip  Massinger, 
who  lie  both  buried  in  one  grave  in  St.  Mary  Overy's  churchy  in 
South wark :  . — 

'  In  the  same  grave  was  Fletcher  buried,  her» 
f  ties  the  stage  poet,  Philip  Massinger 
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*  Plays  they  did  write  together,  were  great  friends* 
*And  nowune  grave  includes  them  in  their  ends. 

*  To  whom  on  earth  nothing  could  part,  beneath 

*  Herein  their  fame  they  lie,  inspightof death/ 

'It  is  surely  somewhat  singular  that  of  a  man  of  such  eminence 
nothing  should  be  known.  What  I  have  presumed  to  give  is  merely 
the  history  of  the  successive  appearance  of  his  works:  and  I  arri 
aware  of  no  source  from  whence  any  additional  information  can  be 
derived  :  no  anecdotes  are  recorded  of  him  by  his  contemporaries; 
few  casual  mentions  of  his  name  occur  in  the  writings  of  the  time, 
and  he  had  not  the  good  fortune  which  attended  many  of  less  emi- 
nence, to  attract  attention  at  the  revival  of  dramatic  literature  from 
the  deathlike  torpor  of  the   Interregnum.      But  though  we  are  ig- 
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norant  of  every  circumstance  respecting  Massinger>  but  that  he 
lived  and  died,  we  may  yet  form  to  ourselves  some  idea  of  his? 
personal  character  from  the  incidental  hints  scattered  through  his 
works.  In  what  light  he  was  regarded  may  be  collected  from  the 
recommendatory  poems  prefixed  to  his  several  plays,  in  which  the 
language  of  his  panegyrists,  though  warm,  expresses  an  attachment 
apparently  derived  not  so  much  from  his  talents  as  his  virtues  :  he 
is,  as  Davies  has  observed,  their  beloved,  much-esteemed,  deari 
•worthy,  deserting,  honoured,  long-known,  and  long-loved  friend,  &c. 
&c.  All  the  writers  of  his  life  unite  in  representing  him  as  a  man 
of  singular  modesty,  gentleness,  candour,  and  affability;  nor  does 
it  appear  that  he  ever  made  or  found  an  enemy.  He  speaks  indeed 
of  opponents  on  the  stage,  but  the  contention  of  rival  candidates 
for  popular  favour  must  not  be  confounded  with  person  hostility. 
With  all  this,  however,  he  appears  to  have  maintained  a  constant 
struggle  with  adversity  ;  since  not  only  the  stage,  from  which,  per-* 
haps,  his  natural  reserve  prevented  him  from  deriving  the  usual 
advantages,  but  even  the  bounty  of  his  particular  friends,  on  which 
he  chiefly  relied,  left  him  in  a  state  of  absolute  dependence.  Jonson, 
Fletcher,  Shirley,  and  others,  not  superior  to  him  in  abilities,  hail 
their  periods  of  good  fortune,  their  bright  as  well  as  their  stormy 
hours;  but  Massinger  seems  to  have  enjoyed  no  gleam  of  sunshine  j 
his  life  was-  all  one  wintry  clay,  and  "  shadows,  clouds,  and  dark- 
less," rested  upon  it. 

Davies  finds  a  servility  in  h>s  dedications  which  I  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  :  they  are  principally  characterised  by  gratitude 
and  humility,  without  a  single  trait  of  that  gross  and  servile  adulation 
which  distinguishes  and  disgraces  the  addresses  of  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries. That  he  did  not  conceal  his  misery,  his  editors 
appear  inclined  to  reckon  among  his  faults;  he  bore  it,  however, 
without  impatience,  and  we  only  hear  of  it  when  it  is  relieved. 
Poverty  made  him  no  flatterer,  and,  what  is  still  more  rare,  no  nialig- 
ner  of  the  great :  nor  is  one  symptom  of  envy  manifested  in  any  part 
of  his  compositions. 

*  His  principles  of  patriotism  appear  irreprehemible  :  the  extra- 
vagant and  slavish  doctrines  which  are  found  ia  the  dramas  of  his 
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great  contemporaries  make  no  part  of  his  creed,  in  which  the 
warmest  loyalty  is  skilfully  combined  with  just  and  rational  ideas 
of  political  freedom.  Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  in  which  the 
rectitude  of  his  mind  is  apparent  ;  the  writers  of  his  day  abound  in 
recommendations  of  suicide  ;  he  is  Uniform  in  the  reprehension  of 
it,  with  a  single  exception,  to  which,  perhaps,  he  was  led  by  the 
peculiar  turn  of  his  studies.  +  Guilt  of  every  kind  is  usually  left  to 
the  punishment  of  Divine  Justice :  even  the  wretched  Malefort  excuses 
himself  to  his  son  on  his  supernatural  appearance,  because  the 
latter  was  not  marked  out  by  heaven  for  his  mother's  avenger ;  and 
the  young,  the  brave,  the  pious  Charalois  accounts  his  death  fallen 
upon  him  by  the  will  of  heaven,  because"  he  made  himself  a  judge 
in  his  oxen  cause." 

*  But  the  great,  the  glorious  distinction  of  Mass-inger^  is  the  uniform 
respect  with  which  he  treats  religion  and  its  ministers  in  an  age 
when  it  was  found  necessary  to  add  regulation  to  regulation,  to  stop 
the  growth  of  impiety  on  the  stage.  No  priests  are  introduced  by 
him,  "  to  set  on  some  quantity  of  barren  spectators,"  to  laugh  at 
their  licentious  follies  ;  the  sacred  name  is  not  lightly  invoked,  nor 
daringly  sported  with  ;  nor  is  Scripture  profaned  by  buffoon  allusions 
lavishly  put  into  the  mouths  of  fools  and  women.' 

With  Massinger  died  bis  works,  till  the  days  of  Rowe, 
with  the  exception  indeed  of  the  '  Bondman,'  and  the  '  Ro- 
man Actor',  revived  by  Betterton  ;  and  of  the  '  Virgin  Mar- 
tyr/ the  '  Renegado/  and  perhaps  the  '  Old  Law/  which 
were  the  only  plays  of  this  poet  acted  in  the  period  imme- 
diately following  the  restoration.  But  Shakespeare  was  still 
less  fortunate.  What  must  we  think  of  the  taste  of  that 
ao-e,  when  we  are  told  that  out  of  a  list  preserved  by  Downes 
the  prompter,  of  twenty-one  revived  plays,  two  only  were 
Shakespeare's,  and  thatof  the  two,  one  was  Titus  Andronicus  ! 

Rowe  revised  the  whole  of  Massinger's  works,  with  a  view- 
to  their  publication  ;  but  the  '  Fatal' Dowry'  lay  in  his  way. 
and  he  found  the  '  Fair  Penitent /or  rather  metamorphosed 
Massinger'sexcellentdramainto  his  own  ill-conducted  though 
melodious  poem.  Then,  like  a  thief,  he  sunk  the  name  of  his 
real  author,  and  published  that  of  Shakespeare  instead.  Mr. 
Giftbrd  makes  some  good  remarks  upon  the  plot  of  the  Fatal 
Dowry,  and  justly  observes  how  superior  it  is  to  that  of  the  mis- 
named Fair  Penitent ;  but  we  shall  notice  this  in  its  place,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Cumberland's  essay  upon  the  same  subject ;  andat 


t  '  See  the  Duke  of  Milan,  Vol.  1.  p.  252.  The  frequent  violation  of  female 
chastity,  which  took  place  on  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians  into  Italy,  gave 
rise  to  many  curious  disquisitions  among  the  fathers  of  the  church,  respecting 
the  degree  of  guilt  oecuired  in  preventing  it  by  self-murder.  Massiuger  barf 
these,  probably,  ia  his  thought;.' 
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present  only  refer  our  readers  to  a  most  excellent  critique 
on  Rowe's  play  in  the  Gth  volume  of  Richardson's  Clarissa. 

Mr.  Giffordhus  presented  us  with  a  very  few  useful  strictures 
upon  the  poverty  of  the  decorations  of  the  ancient  stage; 
but  to  make  Massinger  more  intelligible, and  for  a  fuller  know- 
ledge of  this  subject,  the  curious  must  apply  to  Mr.  Capell'a 
}STotes  on  'Antony   and  Cleopatra/  an  extract  from  which 
notes  might  have  been  given  with  advantage  by  Mr.  Gifford. 
He  then  makes  an  avowal  of  his  own  intention  of  publishing 
Tery  short  and  merely  explanatory  notes  to  Massinger,  and 
of  displaying  no  cheap  and  miserable  black-letter  erudition, 
for  which  we  highly  commend  him,  as  well  as  for  not  calling 
in   the   auxiliary  indecencies  of  an  Amner  or  a  Collins  to 
please  the  prurient,  and  to  swell  his  volumes.     An  acknow- 
ledgment of  hisobligations  to  the  reverend  Dr.  Ireland,  Pre- 
bendary  of   Westminster,  for   the  critical   remarks  at    the 
end  of  each  play,  concludes  Mr.  G.'s  introduction. 
,    An  Essay  on  the   Dramatic   Writings   of  Massinger,   by 
John  Fcrriar,  the  persecutor  of  Sterne,  follows.     We  wish 
Mr.  Gifford  had   written  an  essay  upon  this  subject  himself 
« — lie  would  have  done  it  much  belter.     There  is,   we  think, 
neither  ingenuity   in  the  observations,  nor   elegance  in  the 
"fat vie  of  Dr.  Eeniar.     The  former  are,  in  our  opinion,   com- 
mon-place and  obvious,  therefore  unnecessary;  the  latter  is 
heavy,  Mat,  and  uninteresting.     As  to  the  parallel  passages  of 
Shakespeare  and  Massinger,  quoted  by  the  Doctor,  a  child 
would  have  discovered  them  ;  and    though    it  may  be  said 
that  this  proves  the  similitude,  yet  Mr.  Gifford,  much  more 
sensibly,  does  not  trouble  his  readers,  who  are  not  likely  to 
he  children,  with  such  needless   illustration.     He  leaves  so 
easy  a  task  to  the  exercise  of  common  memories. 

With  regard  to  the  peculiarstyle  of  Massinger,  what  Dry- 
den  said  in  his  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poetry,  of  Beaumont's 
and  Fletcher's  language,  may  be  said  of  that,  with  equal  if 
not  greater  propriety^.  '  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  the  Eng- 
lish language,  in  their  writings,  arrived  to  its  highest  per- 
fection, what  words  have  been  since  taken  in,  being  rather 
superfluous  than  necessary.'  Mr.  Gifford  observes,  that  to 
'Johnson's  praise  of  the  qualitiesof  Addison's  style,  namely, 
'that  it  possessed  '  familiarity  without  coarseness,  and  ele- 
gance without  ostentation,'  may  be  added,  if  applied  to  Mas- 
singer, strength,  sweetness,  purity,  and  simplicity.  He  fur- 
ther adds,  that  in  the  general  harmony  of  his  numbers  Mas- 
singer stands  unrivalled  ;  that  he  cannot  admit  of  any  par- 
tial exception  in  favour  of  Shakespeare,  and  then  proceeds 
as  follows,  which  id  the  last  quotation  we  must' indulge  oaf- 
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selves  in  making  from  this  entertaining  introduction,  but 
which,  in  the  part  that  immediately  follows  our  subjoined 
extract,  as  it  contains  an  excellent,  though  concise  account 
of  the  decline  and  fall  of  dramatic  poetry,  and  indeed  of 
the  stage  itself  after  the  death  of  Massinger,  with  the 
causes  that  contributed  to  this  event,  we  shall  strongly  re- 
commend to  the  attentive  perusal  of  those  who  are  interested! 
in  these  subjects. 

*  The  claims  of  this  great  poet  on  the  admiration  of  mankind, 
are  innumerable,  but  ihytlinncal  modulation  is  not  one  of  them, 
nor  do  I  think  it  either  wise  or  just  to  hold  him  forth  as  superemi- 
nent  in  every  quality  which  ponstrtdtes  genius:  Beaumont  is  as 
sublime,  Fletcher  as  pathetic,  and  Jonson  aS  nervous: — Lor  let  it 
be  accounted  poor  or  niggard  piai-e,  to  allow  him  only  an  equality 
with  these  extraordinary  men  in  then  peculiar  e\eel!encie»,  while 
he  is  admitted  to  possess  many  otheis,  to  winch  they  make  no 
approaches.  Indeed,  it  I  were  aske  i  f»r  the  discriminating  quality 
ot  Shakespeare's  mind,  that  by  which  he  is  raised  above  all  competi- 
tion, above  all  prospect  of  rivalry,  1  should  sa)  it  w*»j  wrr.  I  o  wit 
Massinger  has  no  pretensions,  though  he  is  not  witlu  ut  a  consider- 
able portion  of  humour;  in  which,  however,  he  is  siirpa  sed  by 
Fletcher,  whose  style  bears  some,  affinity  to  his  own  :  there  is  indeed 
a  morbid  softness  in  the  poetry  of  the  latter,  which  is  not  visible 
in  the  flowing  and  vigorous  metre  of  Massinger,  but  the  general 
manner  is  not  unlike. 

'  There  is  yet  a  peculiarity  which  it  may  be  proper  to  notice,  as 
it  contributes,  in  a  slight  degree,  to  the  fluency  ot  Massiuger's  style  ; 
it  is  the  resolution  of  his  words  (and  principally  of  those  which  are 
derived  from  the  Latin  through  the  medium  of  the  French)  into  their 
component  syllables.  Virtuous,  partial,  nation,  &c.  &c.  he  usually 
makes  dactyls,  (if  it  be  not  pedantic  to  apply  terms  of  measure  to  a 
language  acquainted  only  with  accent,)  passing  over  the  two 
last  syllables  with  a  gentle  but  distinct  enunciation.  This  practice, 
indeed,  is  occasionally  adopted  by  all  the  writers  of  his  time,  but 
in  Massinger  it  is  frequent  and  habitual.  This  singularity  may 
slightly  embarrass  the  reader  at  first,  but  a  little  acquaintance  will 
shew  its  advantages,  and  render  it  not  only  easy  but  delightful.' 

It  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  corroborate  this  favourable 
opinion  of  Massinger,  which  we  confess  to  be  our  own,  by  a, 
regular  though  brief  review  of  his  plays,  as  they  stand  in  the 
present  edition.  This,  however,  we  must  beg  leave  to  defer 
to  our  next  number,  although  we  are  quite  aware  of  the 
objection  to  divided  articles,  and  shall  never  resort  to  theni 
but  in  cases  like  the  present,  where  the  work  before  us  may 
claim  too  large  a  portion  of  a  single  review. 

(To  Oe  continued.) 
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Art.  X. — Discursory  Considerations  on  St.  J  juke's  Preface, 
and  other  Circumstances  of  his  Gospel ;  in  three  Letters  to 
a  Friend,  from  a  Country  Clergyman.  Svo.  pp.  1S1. 
Payne.     1805. 

THE  writer  of  these  Considerations  informs  us,  that  after 
perusing  Mr.  Marsh's  hypothesis  respecting  the  Origin  of 
the  three  first  Gospels  in  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  pamphlets  on  both  sides  to  which  that  hypothesis 
has  given  occasion,  he  felt  considerable  pain  in  seeing  so 
much  learning,  ability,  and  acuteness  of  investigation  so 
unfortunately  misled,  deviating  into  much  unbecoming 
asperity,  and  wasted  in  querulous  altercation.  He  further 
intimates  that  he  perceived  with  deep  sorrow,  that  some 
points  of  no  small  moment  were  kept  up  in  a  state  of  fruit- 
lessly pendent  agitation  between  the  two  contending  parties 
without  their  seeming  to  make  any  advances  towards  a 
decision  of  them,  even  where  that  decision/in  his  opinion^ 
might  have  been  obtained  without  much  difficulty. 

1  It  particularly  struck  me,  (says  he)  as  a  circumstance  highly  ex- 
traordinary, that  the  brief  Preface  to  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  contained  in 
four  short  verses,writteninpureXenophontic  Greek, should  at  this  day, 
and  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  classical  literature  and  biblical 
criticism  amongst  us,  admit  a  never-ending  question,  what  itactually 
declared  respecting  the  writer  ;  whether,  (asmi/f  in  the  present  case 
has  been  joined  between  the  parties,)  St.  Luke,  in  avouching  his  cre- 
dibility as  an  evangelist,''  meant  to  indicate  himself  to  have  been,  in  a 
certain  degree  at  least,  an  eye-witness  of  the  Gospel  ;"  or,  "to  desig- 
nate himself  merely  an  accurate  investigator  and  recorder  of  the  tacts, 
as  personally  witnessed  by  others."  Thiscircumstance,  indeed,  seemed 
to  me  much  to  be  lamented,  as  pregnant  with  detriment  to  the  interests 
of  our  holy  religion  ;  and  what  might  be  materially  injurious  to  the  joy 
and  peace  in  believing  of  the  large  body  and  common  order  of  sincere 
Christians  in  our  national  Church.-*— I  was  apprehensive  lest  the  obvi- 
ous consideration,  between  whom  such  questions  were  controverted, 
might  lead  to  unfavourable  conclusions  ;  and  might  suggest  a  sarcas- 
tic reflection,  that  "they  to  whom,  from  their  superior   literary 
attainments  and    high  academical  and  ecclesiastical   stations,    we 
might  well  look  up  for  the  best  explanations  and  elucidations  of  the 
wore  mysterious  parts  of  Scripture,  cannot  agree  in  giving  us  a  clear 
unquestionable  interpretation  of  one  of  the  plainest  and  simplest  decla- 
rations in    it ;  and  are  not  enabled,  even  by  a  long  laborious  process 
of  investigation  and  discussion,  to  bring  the  point  in  question  to  any- 
thing like  a  satislactory  decision.* 

We  cannot   say,  that  we  ever  approve  greatly  of  argu- 
menta   ad  invidiam.      And  iu   the  present  occasion   their 
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justice  is  remarkably  refuted  by  the  country  clergyman's 
own  practice  and  example.  For,  after  expending  one  whole 
letter  in  the  investigation  of  the  meaning  of  this  among; 
*  the  plainest  and  simplest'  passages  of  scripture,  he  finds  it 
necessary,  on  more  deliberation,  to  write  anotherletter  upon  the 
same  subject,  and  to  revise  and  reform  the  interpretation  of  the 
preceding  epistle  in  several  material  particulars.  And  after 
all,  we  are  tar  from  being  satisfied,  that  the  meaning  of  Si. 
}Luke  is  fully  mastered  by  the  present  writer. 

But  to  let  these  things  pass  ;  this,  it  must  be  understood, 
is  the  principal  inquiry  which  is  agitated  in  these  Discursory 
Considerations;  viz.  '  whether  St.  Luke  may  be  understood 
to  intimate,  in  bis  preface,  that  be  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
principal  gospel  facts  during  the  ministry  of  our  blessed 
Lord  ;  or  that  he  only  received  an  account  of  them  from  the 
communications  of  others,  who  actually  were  eye-witnesses/ 
The  remainder  of  the  first  letter  is  occupied  in  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  four  verses  in  question.  The  result  of  this 
investigation  is  communicated  in  the  author's  own  words,  in, 
the  following  translation  or  paraphrase. 

'  After  that  (or,  although)  several  persons  have  taken  upon 
them,  to  draw  up  a  regularlv  detailed  and  complete  account 
of  those  things  which  have  been  most  fully  accomplished 
among  us,  (or,  in  our  time.)     p.   1 6. 

(  As  they,  who  were  constituted  from  the  beginning  eye-- 
witnesses, and  who  have  since  become  ministers  of  the  word, 
have  delivered  them  unto  us.     p.  22. 

*  It  hath  still  seemed  good  to  me  also,  as  \  have  been 
constantly  and  attentively  present  at  all  of  them  from  the 
first,  to  write  a  particular  account  from  the  earliest  period  to 
thee,  most  excellent  (and  able)  Theophilus.     p.  38. 

f  That  thou  mayest  assuredly  know  the  incontrovertible 
Certainty  of  those  matters,  wherein  thou  hast  been  instructed.' 
p.  42. 

But,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  country  clergvman 
sees  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  some  parts  of  this  interpre- 
tation, and  accordingly  goes  over  the  ground  again  in  his 
second  letter.  The  fruit  of  these  second  thoughts  will  appear 
in  the  following  abstract. 

'  Upon  this  ground,  therefore,  I  apprehend  that  St.  Luke's  Preface, 
considered  in  conjunction  with  the  circumstances  of  his  Gospel, 
must  be  rendered,  or  at  least  understood,  nearly  as  follows: 

'  Whereas  many  persons  have  taken  in  hand  to  draw  up  a  regularly 
detailed  and  complete  account  of  those  things  which  have  been  most  fully 
acco?nplished  among  us, 

(  According  as  fand  as  far  as  J  they,  ivho  -xere  constituted  from  the 
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beginning   eye-xvitncsscs,  and  who  have  since  become  ministers  of  the 
•scord,  have  delivered  them  unto  us, 

*  It  hath  seemed  good  to  me  also,  (as  I  had  before  studiously  acquired 
the  fullest  and  most  authentic  information  respecting  all  the  previous 
circumstances,)  to  write  an  account  from  the  very  earliest  period  to 
thee,  most  excellent  Theophilus, 

*  That  thou  mightest  assuredly  know  the  well  founded  and  com- 
pletely perfect  certainty  of  those  matters,  wherein  thou  hast  been  in- 
structed.' 

Our  readers  will  perceive  two  very  important   alterations 
in  this  second  interpretation  ;  the  one  relating  to  the  much 
controverted    word    nafwohovbwii,  the   other   to   the    word 
avuQ&.     With   regard  to  the  former,    the    writer  renounces 
the  signification  of  personal  presence,  which  he  had  avowed 
and  maintained  very  explicitly  in  his  former  letter,  and  thus 
reverts  much  more  nearly  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Marsh,  than 
that  of  his  antagonist.     He  is  disposed  also  to  lay  very  great 
stress  on  his   new  interpretation  of  the  word  aaoQiv,  which 
he   attributes  to  the  narrative   contained   in   the  first  two 
chapters,   respecting  the   incarnation   of  Christ,  and   other 
particulars  previously  to  the  commencement  of  his  public 
ministry.     The  first  intimation  of  this  interpretation,  we  are 
informed,  was  suggested  to   him  by  the   excellent  lexico- 
grapher Schleusner  :  but   afterwards   he   found  that  it  had 
been  before  stated,  and  adequately  insisted  upon  by  '  the  late 
learned,  amiable,  and  pious  Dr.  Townson.'     His  opinion  is 
ably  supported;  but,  for  ourselves,  we  cannot  in   any  sort 
accede  to  this  explanation  of  the  word  avu8sv.     There  is  one 
objection,  which  of  itself  we  deem  fatal  to  it  ;  and  that  is  the 
want  of  the  article.     To  bear  such  an  interpretation  it  must 
have  been  written,  jrt^rixoMt/OwoTi  TOI2  avuQtv  <na.iv,  &c.     The 
country  clergyman  himself,  we  imagine,  will   acknowledge 
the  importance  of  this  deficiency,  if  he  will  re-peruse  his  own 
observations,  p.  53 — 68,  where  it  will  be  perceived  he  almost 
invariably  inserts  the  article,  and  speaks,  in  strict  propriety, 
of  TA  awfev  Travrof.     The  second  letter  contains  also  (p.  85 
■ — 95)  some  very  minute,  pleasing,   and  curious  remarks  on 
the  ia  avcoSiv  (as  the  letter-writer  chases  to  call  them)  of  St. 
Luke,  &e. 

The  subject  of  the  third  letter  differs  considerably  from 
that  of  the  two  preceding,  but  yet  has  a  very  pertinent  rela- 
tion to  the  principal  inquiry  in  this  treatise.  Beza  has  de- 
clared that  because  St.  Luke  was  not  an  eye-witness,  he  was 
not  the  other  disciple,  to  whom  with  Cleopas,  our  Lord  ap- 
peared in  the  way  to  Euimaus  after  his  resurrection  ;  and 
from  Mr.  Marsh  we  have  the  following  authoritative  and  sum- 
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tnary  assertion  :  f  With  regard  to  the  conjecture,  that  St. 
Luke  was  one  of  the  two  disciples  whom  our  Lord  met,  after 
his  resurrection,  in  the  way  to  Emmaus,  there  is  no  more 
authority  for  it  in  argument  than  there  is  in  history.'* 

The  country  clergyman  is  of  a  different  opinion,  arid  con- 
scious of  the  importance  of  the  inquiry,  is  desirous  of  trying 
'whether  he  cannot  reverse  the  enthymeme  of  Beza  ;  so  that 
it  may  stand,  '  St.  Luke  was  the  other  disciple  to  whom, 
with  Cleopas,  our  Lord  appeared,  &c.  and  therefore  was  an 
eye-witness.' 

It  will  not  be  practicable  for  us  to  follow  the  letter-writer 
through  his  elaborate  criticism  on  this  particular.  We  must 
observe,  however,  that  the  argument  is  conducted  with  very 
great  ability,  and  impresses  us  with  an  extremely  favourable 
opinion  of  those  grand  pre-requisites  to  true  criticism,  the 
taste  and  feeling  of  the  reverend  correspondent. 

It  will  be  no  more  than  justice  to  lay  before  our  readers  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  whole  inquiry  of  this  pamphlet,  as  it 
is  very  well  summed  up,  in  the  author's  own  words;  and  to 
declare  our  opinion  that  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  truth. 

*  The  ultimate  result  of  my  "  Inquiry,"  upon  the  whole,  is  pre- 
cisely this: — "  St.  Luke,  in  his  preface,  does  not declare  himself  to 
have  been  a  Disciple  of  Christ,  or  an  eye-witness  of  his  ministry  ;  but 
he  by  no  means  asserts  the  contrary,  neither  does  he  declare  himself 
to  have  received  his  Gospel  from  the  communication  of  others  :  at 
the  same  time  he  seems  to  claim  for  his  Gospel  a  certain  degree  of 
high  and  original  authority,  which  involves  an  intimation  that  he  was 
an  eye-witness  of  many  things  which  he  has  therein  recorded  : — But 
further,  his  Gospel  itself  affords  certain  internal  evidence,  that  this 
was  actually  so, — and  that  he  was  probably  au  eye-witness  of  all  the. 
principal  Gospel  facts, because  he  certainly  was  a  Disciple  of  Christ, 
and,  in  one  most  interesting  and  important  instance,  eminently  dis- 
tinguished as  such  by  our  Lord  himself." Here  then  I  terminate 

my  "  Inquiry:" — but  from  the  fact  assumed  in  the  process  of  it, 
that  "  St.  Luke  was  actually  thus  distinguished  by  so  important  an 
appearance  vouchsafed  to  him,"  1  conceive  deductions  may  well  be 
drawn,  to  establish  the  highest  possible  degree  of  divine  authority 
in  the  writings  of  this  eminent  Evangelist ;  while  the  truly  important 
circumstances,  of  that  "  appearance,"  furnish  a  certain  degree  of 
material  illustration  to  some  interesting  particulars  of  his  Gospel.' 
P.  164. 

The  '  deductions'  alluded  to  in  the  latter  part  cf  this  extract 
are  pursued  through  the  remainder  of  the  work.  Their  argu- 
ment is  to  establish  the  inspiration  of  St.  Luke,  on  unques- 

*  Illustration  of  Hypothesis.     Appendix,  p.  8. 
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tionable  grounds.  This  important  subject  is  very  well  pro- 
secuted ;  and  increases  greatly  the  obligations  which  we 
feel  to  the  country  clergyman,  for  stepping  out  of  his  retire- 
ment, and  interposing  with  a  degree  of  courtesy,  taste,  and 
learning  worthy  of  his  vocation,  in  this  controversy,  which 
has  hitherto  been  a  great  deal  too  much  distinguished  by  the 
demeanour,  language,  and  temper  of  scholastic  warfare. 


AktXI, — The  Architectural  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain, 
displayed  in  a  Series  of  select  Engravings,  representing  the 
most  fjcau'ifut,  cjirions,  and  interesting  ancient  Edifices 
of  this  Country;  with  an  historical  and  descriptive  Ac- 
count of  each  Subject.  Bart  1.  by  John  Britton.  Ato. 
10$.  Qd.     Longman.      130.3. 

IN  treating  on  the  early  progress  of  civil  architecture  in 
this  country,  the  inquirer  cannot  but  lament  that  of  those, 
who  have  gone  before  him,  few  have  been  professional 
men.  And  even  in  the  instances  where  such  have  written, 
they  have  been  so  deficient  in  historical  knowledge  as  to  be 
hardly  ever  able  to  apply  the  principles  with  which  their 
minds  were  so  familiar.  The  scholar  has  been  too  much 
occupied  by  the  elegancies  of  learning  to  gain  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  abstruser  doctrines  of  architectural 
science;  and  the  man  whose  profession  it  was  to  raise  the 
lofty  fabric,  has  had  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  blend 
technical  and  historical  kuowledge  accurately  together. 

They  who  have  already  written  on  the  subject  have  treat- 
ed it  both  with  curiosity  and  diligence,  but  not  with  sys- 
tematic views ;  and  singular  as  it  may  seem,  our  best  wri- 
ters on  the  progress  of  ancient  architectural  art,  have  varied 
so  widely  from  each  other,  that  it  is  impossible  to  blend  their 
observations.  In  a  detached  view,  they  afford  instruction; 
but  when  compared  with  each  other,  the  reader  cannot 
alwnys  reconcile  their  notions. 

Our  antiquaries,  it  should  seem,  have  been  rather  hasty 
in  their  researches;  and  have  usually  begun  the  history  of 
Saxon  architecture  too  abruptly.  They  have  broken  in 
upon  their  subject;  without  considering  that  the  Saxons 
brought  no  style  of  building  with  them,  from  their  native 
woods ;  that  in  this  island  they  copied  from  the  few  traces 
their  early  ravages  had  left  of  Roman  art;  and  that  it  is  a 
due  consideration  of  the  latter  only,  that  can  instruct  us  in 
the  true  history  of  the  Saxon  style. 
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The  Gothic  style,  or  by  whatever  other  name  caprice: 
or  whim  may  call  it,  (and  Mr.  Britton  is  determined  never 
to  apply  the  name)  has  met  with  treatment  not  dissimilar* 
Our  writers  have  taken  infinite  pains  to  methodize  it  into 
aeras.  They  have  sought  its  origin  in  the  e;ist  and  iri  the 
west ;  they  nave  marked  its  graces  ;  and  fondly  described 
its  peculiar  impressions  on  the  human  mind.  But  not  one> 
we  believe,  has  examined  the  question, whether  the  architects 
of  what  are  called  the  middle  ages,  were  guided  by  mathe- 
matical principles  in  adopting  the  angular  arch,  or  whether 
they  stumbled  on  it  by  chance  :  whether  they  were  theore- 
tical, as  well  as  practical,  geometricians. 

What  may  be  Mr.  Britton's  ultimate  views  in  regard  to  a 
preface  for  his  work,  we  know  not;  but  we  certainly  con- 
ceive that  the  descriptive  accounts  which  are  attached  to 
each  specimen  of  ancient  buildings,  may  he  rendered  more 
useful  by  something  of  a  prefatory  history,  comprising  at 
general  view  of  our  ancient  architecture,  and  referring  fdr 
particular  illustrations  to  such  buildings  as  the  work  may 
hereafter  have  comprised. 

In  1769,  when  Mr.  Essex',  of  Cambridge,  undertook  a 
history  of  Gothic  architecture,  he  applied  for  information  to 
the  late  Lord  Or  ford.  Lord  Orford,  we  believe,  did  not 
think  the  learning  of  the  man  completely  adequate  to  the 
views  in  which  he  had  engaged;  but  gave  him  a  rough  out- 
line, the  heads  of  which,  as  it.  has  never  been  in  print;  we 
shall  here  recommend  to  Mr.  Britton's  notice. 

1  With  regard  to  a  historv  of  Gothic  architecture,'  savs 
Lord  Orfoid,  (  in  which  Mr.  Essex  desires  my  advice,  the 
plan,  I  think,  should  lie  in  a  very  simple  compass.  Was  I 
to  execute  it,  it  should  be  thus :  I  would  give  a  series  of 
plates,  even  from  the  conclusion  of  Saxon  architecture,  be- 
ginning with  the  round  Roman  arch,  and  going  on  to  shevr 
how  the  Saxons  plaistered  and  zig-zagged  it,  and  then  how* 
better  ornaments  crept  in,  till  the  beautiful  Gothic  arrived  at 
its  perfection  ;  then  how  it  deceased  in  Henry  the  Eighth's 
reigu  ;  Archbishop  Warham's  tomb  at  Canterbury,  being,  I 
believe,  the  last  example  of  the  unbastardized  Gothic,  A 
very  few  plates  more  would  demonstrate  its  change,  though 
Holbein  embroidered  it  with  some  morsels  of  true  architec- 
ture: in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  there  was  scarce  any 
architecture  at  all  :  I  mean  no  pillars,  or  seldom:  buildings 
then  becoming  quite  plain.  Under  James,  a  barbarous 
composition  succeeded.  A  single  plate  of  something  of  inigo 
Jones, in  his  heaviest  and -worst  style,  should  terminate  the 
work  ;  for  he  soon  stepped  into  the  true,  apd  perfect  Grecian, 
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*  The  next  part  should  consist  of  observations  on  the  art, 
proportions  and  methodsof  building  ;  and  the  reasons  observ- 
ed by  the  Gothic  architects  for  what  they  did.  This  would 
shew  what  great  men  they  were  ;  and  how  they  raised  such 
aerial  and  stupendous  m asses j  though  unassisted  by  half  the 
lights  now  enjoyed  by  their  successors.  The  prices  and  the 
wages  of  workmen,  and  the  comparative  value  of  money  and 
provisions  at  the  several  periods,  should  be  stated,  as  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  get  materials. 

'  In  the  last  part/  says  Lord  Orford  (though  we  doubt  whe- 
ther it  should  not  have  been  the  first,) 'the  chronologic  pe- 
riod of  each  building  should  be  ascertained  ;  and  not  only 
of  each  building,  but  of  each  tomb  that  may  be  exhibited  : 
for  the  great  delicacy  and  richness  of  Gothic  ornaments  was 
exhausted  on  small  chapels,  oratories,  and  tombs.  For  my 
own  part,  I  should  wish  to  add  detached  samples  of  the  vari- 
ous patterns  of  ornaments,  which  would  not  be  a  great 
many;  as  excepting  pinnacles,  there  is  scarce  one,  which 
does  not  branch  from  the  trefoil,  quatreioils,  cinquefoils, 
&c.  being  but  various  modifications  of  it.  I  believe  almost 
all  the  ramifications  of  windows  are  so  ;  and  of  them  tlrere 
should  be  samples  too.' 

Such  was  the  plan,  as  the  rough  draught  of  it  was  origi- 
nally given.  But  Mr.  Essex,  it  appears,  did  not  live  to 
perfect  his  design,  and  the  hints  remain  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  mav  now,  or  in  future,  undertake  the  task. 

The  portion  of  the  work  which  is  now  before  us,  is  certainly 
executed  with  uncommon  spirit;  the  choice  of  subjects  has 
been  made  with  judgment;  and  the  author  and  his  artists 
are  equally  entitled  to  cur  thanks. 

The  most  curious  specimen,  perhaps,  is  the  church  of  St 
.  Botolph's  priory  at  Colchester;  in  its  form  and  general  con- 
struction one  of  the  most  equivocal  ruins  in  the  kingdom. 
According  to  the  best  historical  testimony,  the  priory  was 
founded  by  Ernuiph,  about  the  year  1103,  early  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  f.  The  reader  will  of  course  expect  that  the  edifice 
constructed  for  the  reception  of  the  monks  should  exhibit 
something  of  that  general  character  which  may  be  supposed 
to  have  marked  the  buildings  of  the  reign.  But  in  this  he 
will  be  mistaken;  for  the  church  of  St.  Botolph  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  Roman  bricks,  or  wall  tiles,  with  arches, 
columns,  and  piers  nearly  resembling  some  of  those  edi- 
fices which  are  unquestionably  to  be  attributed  to  the 
Romans,  and  very  dissimilar  to  any  other  ancient  structure  in 
the  country.  To  the  architectural  antiquary  it  is  eminently 
interesting  :  like  the Abbey  church  of  St,  Albans,  it  appears  to 
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foave  been  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  some  Roman  edifice. 
■Simplicity  and  solidity  of  style  are  its  leading  features.  It 
has  several  tiers  of  intersecting  arches,  and  the  principal 
materials  are  undoubtedly  of  Roman  manufacture.  It  is 
accompanied  by  three  views  and  a  plan,  by  which  the  reader 
wo  has  not  seen  the  present  remains,  may  understand  their 
characteristic  peculiarities  with  the  greatest  ease. 

The  priory  church  of  Dunstable  forms  the  second  speci- 
men, ttie  western  front  of  which  is  the  particular  object  of 
illustration.  In  explaining  its  architectural  characteristics, 
considerable  pains  are  taken  to  examine  the  principal  histo- 
rical data  of  the  building.  And  though  the  memoranda 
relating  to  it  are  both  obscure  and  few,  the  various  styles 
which  are  concentrated  in  this  beautiful  and  complex  struc- 
ture are  happily  illustrated  and  developed.  The  first  ofthe 
three  plates  for  the  illustration  of  this  specimen  exhibits 
the  western  front  ofthe  church  ;  the  second  gives  the  lower 
part  in  detail ;  and  the  third  is  devoted  to  the  particular 
parts  and  ornaments. 

The  tower-gateway  of  Layer  Marney  House,  in  Essex, 
forms  the  third  specimen;  exhibiting  the  state   of  domestic 
architecture  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.     It  was  built  by  Sir 
Henry  Marney  about  1530,  at  a  time  when  the  mansions  of 
our  forefathers  began  to  lose  their  real  castellated  character, 
though  still  retaining  many  of  its  peculiarities.     Small  win- 
dows, thick  walls,  base  courts,  turrets,  and  a  sort  of  embat- 
tled parapet,   it  appears,  were    still  continued  ;   and  Layer 
Marney   Hall  was  of  this  description.      The   large    court 
which  formed  the  centre  of  the  building  measured  a  hundred 
and  four  feet  six  inches,  by   seventy-six  feet  four,   and  when 
entire,  the  building  must  have  been  magnificent.     The  two 
projecting  towers  of  the  gateway,  given   in    the  plate,   are 
seventy-three  feet  high,  divided  into  eight  stories  each. 

The  last  specimen  exhibits  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  and 
the  abbey-gateway  at  Abingdon  in  Berkshire  ;  the  former 
of  which  is  correctly  appropriated  to  the  close  of  the  thir- 
teenth or  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  letter-press  of  each  specimen  is  completely  detached 
from  that  of  its  neighbour.  And  as  the  work  is  unpaged, 
the  different  portions  may  be  arranged  chronologically,  or  in 
any  form  that  may  hereafter  seem  most  proper  or  convenient 
£o  the  possessor. 

If  the  first  part  maybe  considered  as  a  pledge  of  what  the 
work  will  be,  we  readily  give  it  our  warmest  commendation. 
In  elegance,  it  has  not  often  been  surpassed. 
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Art.  XII. — Memoirs  on  Respiration,  by  Lazarus  SpaUan- 
zani.  Edited  from  the  unpublished  Manuscripts  of  the. 
Author,  by  John  Senebier.     Sro.  7s.     Robinson.      1S04. 

THE  industry   and  the  talents  of  Spailanzani,  in  the  pro- 
secution of  physiological  experiment,  were  long  ago  evinced 
hy  his  dissertations  on  some  of  the  more  abstruse  parts  of  the 
animal    and    vegetable   economy.     A     considerable    decree 
of  respect  has  been  thenceforth  attached  to  his  name,  and  he 
may  be  said  to  hold  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  physiolo- 
gists of  the  eighteenth   century.     He    has  not,  indeed,  dis- 
played any  views  or  conceptions  of  great   magnitude;  yet 
he   possessed  much  of  the  ardour,    which  is  characteristic 
of  genius  :     and    in    those    partial    and   insulated    inquiries 
jn  which  he  was  generally  engaged,  he  never  failed  to  ex- 
tend the   bounds  of  knowledge,  and  to  open  out  new  paths 
for  useful   investigation.     On  the  subject  of  respiration,  al- 
though our  knowledge  of  this  vital  function  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced  with   the   introduction  of  the  pneumatic 
chemist^,  he  had,  it  is  true,  already  been  preceded  by  Black, 
Priestly,  and   Lavoisier,  and  other  inquirers  of  distinguished 
abilities.     Still,  however,  this  intricate  operation   remainsinj 
part  undeveloped;  and  that  patience  in   minute  and  delicate 
experiment,  that  indefatigable  zeal   in  the  pursuit  of  every 
suggestion  that  presented   itself,   which  {characterised    the 
mind  of  Spalfahsahi,  led  us    to   anticipate    that  a   new  fray 
of  light  might  be  thrown  upon  the  subject,  by  his  res<     .         ; 
and  we  therefore  learnt  with  pleasure  that,  for  years. 

previous  to  his  death,  he  had  directed  his  inqi  to  this  imT 

portant  topic. 

The  vol;;  us  must  I  I  to  eon  tain  aeon  si* 

derabre  portion  of  curious.  'resting   matter.     But  the 

additions  to  our  knowledge  consist  rather  in  observations  re- 
lative to  the  different  modifications  of  respiration,  and  to 
the  changes  of  the  function  induced  by  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, in  the  few  animals  here  examined,  than  in  the  develope- 
ment  of  any  new  facts,  which  will  tend  to  the  farther  eluci- 
dation of  the  uses  and  effects  of  the  function  in  general. — 
There  isone  very  important  discovery,  however,  which,  while 
it  tends  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  extreme  caution  in 
deducing  conclusions  from  experimental  inquiries,  throws 
a  certain  degree  of  doubt  over  all  the  experiments  which 
have  been  made  on  this  subject,  especially  on  the  smaller 
tribes  of  animals.  It  appears  that  some  of  those  changes, 
y/hich  have  been  considered  as  peculiar  to   the  process   of 
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respiration,  are  produced  by  the  animals  when  dead  ;_-and 
that  detached  parts  of  animal  matter,  also  effect  similar 
changes.  The  results  of  the  experiments  relative  to  this  fact, 
seem  to  have  been  invariable. 

Prefixed  to  the  memoirs  is  an  account  of  the  life,  or  rather 
a  biographical  eulogium,  of  the  author,  in  which  Senebier 
has  evinced  the  partiality  of  friendship,  by  lavishing  on  his 
character  the  most  superlative  praise.  Perhaps  our  readers 
may  be  interested  by  an  account  of  the  principal  occurrences 
of  his  philosophical  career. 

Lazarus  Spall anzani  was  born  the  10th  of  January,  1729, 
at  Scandiano,   about  fourteen  miles  from  Modcna,  and  was 
the  son  of  an  advocate   of  some  celebrity.     At   the  age  of 
fifteen  he  went  to  lleggio ;  and  soon   afterwards,  impelled 
by  his  increasing  desire  of  knowledge, visited  Bologna,  where 
his  distinguished  kinswoman,  Laura  Bassa,  was  at  that  time 
one  of  the   most  illustrious    professors  in  the  university. — 
Under  her  guidance  he  is  said  to  have  'learnt  to  prefer  the 
study  of  nature  to  that  of  her  commentators,  and  to  estimate 
their  value,  by  comparing  them  with  the  originals    which 
they  profess  to  describe.'     In  1754,  he  was  chosen  professor 
of  logic,    mathematics,    and   Greek,    in  the    university   of 
Reggio,  where  he  continued  six  years ;  during  which  interval, 
by  his  observations  on  the  animalcula  infusoria,  he  attracted 
the   notice  of  Haller   and  Bonnet.     In    17^0,  he  received 
several  offers  of  advancement;  but  his  patriotism  induced 
him  to  accept  those  which  were  made  by  the   university   of 
Modena;  he  remained  there  till  1  768,  and  published  several 
works  which   contributed  to  extend  his  fame.     On  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  university  of  Pavia,  he  was  invited  b}r 
the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  to  the  professorship  of  natural 
history.     He   was  here    appointed  also  to  superintend  the 
museum,  which    he  found  to  be  almost  a  nominal  office,  in 
relation  to  a  collection  which  had  no  existence;  and  hence- 
forth the  endowment  of  this  museum  appears  to  have  been 
a  prevailing  object  of  his   life.     *  He  enriched  it,'  says  his 
eulogist  '  by  repeated  journies  by  sea  and  land,  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  across  the  Appenines,   the  Alps',   and  the  Kra- 
packs,  to  the  bottom  of  mines  on  the  remains  of  volcanoes, 
and  to  the  mouths  of  craters.'     This  ardour  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  natural  objects   continued  to  the  latest  period   of  his 
life,  and  prompted  him  to  take  every  opportunity,  which  the 
academical    vacations  afforded  him,  of  prosecuting  various 
journics,   the  sole  objects  of  which  were   the   collection  of 
specimens,   and   the  advancement  of  natural  knowledge. — 
These  journies  produced  several  dissertations  from  his  pen. 
The   permission  given  him  by  the  arch-duke  to  travel   to 
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Constantinople,  (bis  salary  also  being  doubled.)  induced 
him,  in  1785,  to.  reject  the  offer  of  the  professorship  of 
natural  history  in  Padua,  Where -his  emoluments  would  have 
been  more  considerable.  He  continued  at. Pavia,  till  his  death 
in  February,  1799.  Besides  the  dissertations  on  the  vege- 
table and  animal  economy,  he  published  many  papers  in  the 
journals  :  he  entered  intoa  controversy  with  Needham  relative 
to  the  production  of  the  animals  of  infusions,  with  John 
Hunter,  and  with  Volta ;  in  all  of  which}  according  to  Sene- 
bier,  he  was  triumphant.  He  also  distinguished  himself  by 
refuting  the  experiment  of  Gottling,  who  asserted  the  cora- 
bustion  of  phosphorus  in  azotic  gas.  When  nearly  sixty 
years  of  age,  he  undertook  a  journey,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  volcanoes  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  of  enrich- 
ing the  cabinet  of  Pavia  with  their  productions.  This  jour- 
ney gave  occasion  to  his  last  work  of  importance,  his 
travels  in  Sicily;  in  which  he  gave  a  particular  account  of 
the  volcanic  mountains,  and  of  the  far-famed  Scylla  and 
Charybdis,  in  the  straits  of  Messina. 

On  the  subject  of  Respiration,  which  was  the  last  object  of 
his  research,  he  had  undertaken  a  very  extensive  series  of 
experiments,  beginning  with  some  of  the  more  simple  tribes, 
anci  proceeding  upwards  in  the  scale  to  those  of  more  com- 
plicated organs  and  faculties.  The  comprehensive  nature 
of  this  plan  constitutes  the  peculiarity  of  his  inquiry.  For 
in  every  part  of  it,  even  in  that  which  relates  to  the  vermes 
and  insects,  he  had  been  anticipated,  Vauquelin  having 
already  examined  some  of  these,  and  published  an  account 
of  his  observations  in  the  Jnnales  de  C/timie,  torn.  12. — 
This  distinguished  chemist  had  ascertained  that  these  ani- 
mals have  the  same  necessity  for  oxygen  as  those  other 
tribes  which  are  provided  with  more  obvious  and  complicated 
organs  of  respiration  ;that  they  perish  in  air  which  does  not 
contain  oxygen,  or  in  atmospheric  air  after  its  oxygen  has 
been  consumed;  but  that,  unlike  the  superior  tribes,  they 
continue  to  respire  until  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  disappears. 
Previous  to  his  death,  Spallanzani  had  accomplished,  or 
nearly  accomplished,  the  whole  range  of  his  projected  expe- 
riments, and  had  prepared  four  memoirs,  relating  to  the 
lower  tribes  of  animals,  for  publication.  Only  three  of  these 
have  been  transmitted  to  his  Genevese  friend;  but  vve  have 
the  pleasure  to  learn  that  the  whole  of  his  notes  and  papers 
will  be  forwarded  to  Senebier,  in  order  to  be  arranged  for  the 
press.  In  the  mean  time,  the  general  results,  which  will  be 
found  in  these  manuscripts,  are  briefly  enumerated  in  a  let- 
ter^vvhich  the  professor  of  Pavia  wrote  to  Senebier,  and  which 
is  prefixed  to  these  memoirs, 
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The  principal   points  to  which  Spallanzani,   calls  the  at- 
tention of  his  friend,  are,  that  living  animals  consume  or 
absorb  oxygejj  gas  independently  of  the  action  of  the  lungs, 
and   that  they   retain  this  power  after  death.     In  a   given 
portion   of  atmospheric  air,  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  gas  was 
consumed  by  worms,  insects,  fishes,  and  amphibia,  as  well  as 
by  the  warm  blooded-animals,  when  dead  ;  and  different  parts 
of  their  bodies,  as  the  muscles,  tendons,   bones,  fat,  blood, 
the  shells  of  insects,  and   of  eggs,   in  short  every  animal 
matter  which    was  submitted    to  the  experiment,  with   the 
exception  of  bile,  had  the  power  of  absorbing  the  oxygen, 
and  leaving  the  azote,  and  nearly  all  of  them  with  an  equal 
rapidity,  the  blood    not  effecting  the  separation  more  spee- 
dily than  the  other  parts,   nor  the  venous  more  readily  than 
the  arterial  blood.     In  a  given  time,  however,  a  considerably 
larger  proportion  of  oxygen  is  consumed  by  the  living,  than 
by  the  dead  animal ;   and  the  dead  animal  matter  absorbs  a 
larger  portion  of  the  oxygen,  if  it  be  unmixed  with  other  gases. 
These  facts,  which   from  the  number   and  variety  of  the 
experiments   by  which    they   were  ascretained,   cannot   be 
questioned,  evince   the   difficulty  of  coming  to  direct  con- 
clusions on  this  subject,   even  by  the  aid  of  the  most  accu- 
rate  instruments    of  chemistry.      They   render    all    expe- 
riments on    the  insect   tiibes,    as  well  as   those    relative  to 
the  gaseous  changes  in  the  egg  during  incubation,  somewhat 
equivocal.     They  also  cast  an  additional  shade  of  doubt  on 
the   observations   of  Jurine,  and   others,   in    regard  to  the 
cutaneous  absorption  of  gases  in  man.    For  we  are  unable  to 
state,   how  much  of  this  absorption,  or  interchange  of  the 
gaseous  fluids   depends   upon  those  alterations,    which  may 
gradually   take  place,  in   common  with  those  of  inanimate 
matter,  and  how  much  depends  upon  the  processes  of  life. 

The  experiments  of  Spallanzani,  however,    confirm   the 
general  fact,  that  these   animals  (the  vermes  and  insects,) 
have   an  absolute  necessity  for  oxygen.     'They   perish  at 
the  end  of  some  days   in  the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump.'     And  the  snails  which  live  on  land,  the  Helix  nemo- 
ralis,  II.  Itala,  Sec.  die  when  confined  under  wrater.    (  When 
the  temperature  was  low,  they  usually  died  at  the  end  of  three 
or  four  days;  but  in  a  much  shorter  spaceof  time  when  it  was 
somewhat   higher.'     His  experiments   likewise    corroborate 
the  observations  of  Lavoisier  and  Seguin,  that  during  diges- 
tion, after  a  full  meal,  a  larger   portion  of  carbonic  acid  is 
evolved.     In  these  animals,  however,  contrary  to  what  they 
observed  in    man,  precisely   the   same  quantity  of  oxygen 
ivas  consumed,  as  during  a  fast ;  from   which  he  concludes 
that  the   carbonic  acid,  evolved  during   respiration,  is  not 
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generated  in  theJungs  by  the  combination  of  the  oxygen 
inspired  ;  but  is  separated,  already  formed,  from  the  mass  of 
circulating  fluids. 

The  animals  which  were  the  subjects   of  the   experiments 
related  in  these  memoirs,  were  some  of  the  terrestrial  lestacea; 
slugs,  and  aquatic  ttstaceq.     In  the  two  former,  the  organ  of 
respiration    consists  of  a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  nock,  which 
the  animal  opens  and  shuts  voluntarily,  at  irregular  periods: 
this  hole  gives  passage  to  the  air  to   a  membranous    bag  or 
vesicle  in  the  back,  with  which  the  blood  comes  in   contact. 
On  the  approach  of  cold   weather  in  the  autumn,  these  ani- 
mals conceal  themselves  under  ground,   the  snails  hermeti- 
cally sealing  up  the  orifice  of  their  shells,  and  the  naked  slugs 
rolling  themselves  into  a    kind  of  ball,    in  which  condition 
thev    continue   lethargic  or  torpid  during  the  winter.     Their 
torpor  takes  place  about  zero  of  the  thermometer  (Reaumur's). 
It  appears  that  during  this  torpid  state  no  degree  of  respiration 
whatever   takes  place.     The  small   portion  of  air  contained 
within  the  operculum  of  the  snails  undergoes  not  the  small- 
est change,  till  they    begin    to    soften  the  operculum,  pre- 
paratory to  ihcircoming  out.     But  it  is  also  remarkable,  that 
these  snails  are    affected    by  heat  and  drought  in  nearly  the 
same  way  as  by  cold  :  in  hot  dry  weather  they  conceal  them- 
selves   in    holes  sheltered  from  the  sun,  closed  up  in  their 
shells   bv  the  ope  re  ul  a,  and  become  very  lean  from  want  of 
food.     Our  philosopher  seems,  however,    to  have  omitted  to 
■observe,  Whether,  in  this  state,  respiration  is  altogether  sus- 
pended, as  during   their  torpor  from  cold.     But  he  remark's 
that  the  operculum  of  winter  is  composed  of  calcareous  mat- 
ter between  two  membranes,  which  forms  a  complete  henne- 
tical   seal;   while  that  of  drought  consists  only  of  membrane  : 
and  during  their  concealment  in  a  drought  thev  become  leaner, 
than  during;   the  torpor   occasioned  bv  cold  ;  which    seems 
to  imply  a  certain  degree  of  activity  in  the  vital  functions. 

Of  the  aquatic  testacea,  the  helix  rivipnra  was  the 
principal  subject  of  experiment.  This  animal  appears  to  be 
destitute  of  any  proper  organ  of  respiration,  analogous  to 
Jungs  or  gills  ;  and  the  skin,  in  the  opinion  of  Spaitanzani,  per- 
forms that  function.  The  necessity  lor  oxygen,  either  in  the 
water  or  in  contact  with  it,  for  the  support  of  these  aquatic 
worms,  was  rendered  evident  by  the  following  experiment: 
Six  of  them  were  put  into  a  tube,  half  filled  with  water,  de- 
prived of  its  air  by  boiling  and  by  the  air-pump,  and  half 
with  azotic  gas;  and  six  others  into  a  tube  containing  the 
same  quantities  of  spring  water,  and  common  air.  *  In  the 
last  tube  the  an'muds  lived  about  seven  davs,  and  the  con- 
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-sumption  of  oxygen  gas  amounted  to  .OG;  whilst  in  the  first 
all  the  snails  perished  in  three  days.'  It  is  worth}-  of  remark, 
that  this  speeies  of  helix  produces  its  young  without  copu- 
lation, and  appears  to  be,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,, 
an  hermaphrodite. 

From  some  experiments  on  the  oyster,  ostrea  edulis  etjaco- 
bcea,  and  on  the  mylitm  edulis,  or  common  muscle,  Spallan- 
za'rit  deduced  the  following  inferences. 


1  1st  That  they  absorb  the  oxygen  from  the  sea  water,  as  \va 
observe  by  the  diminution  of  the  oxygen  gas  contained  in  the  air, 
which  is  in  contact  with  that  fluid. 

'  2d.  That  they  absorb  all  the  oxygen  from  the  common  air,  when 
inclosed  in  this  medium. 

'  3d.  That  when  azotic  gas  is  made  to  rest  on  the  water,  they 
perish  sooner  than  if  atmospheric  air  be  employed. 

'4th.  That  the  shells  separated  from  these  animals,  and  inclosed 
in  air,  likewise  possess  the  property  of  absorbing  oxygen.'     p.  311. 

On  the  whole,  this  volume  is  of  considerable  value.  It 
bears  all  the  marks  of  ingenuity  in  devising,  and  of  dexterity 
and  accuracy  in  executing  experiments,  which  characterize 
the  former  productions  of  Sgallanzani.  We  perceive  too  the 
same  disposition  to  give  importance  to  observations  of  little 
moment,  and  to  preserve  a  sort  of  stately  parade  in  detailing 
them,  with  which  his  other  works  arc  somewhat  tainted. 
But  this  is  a  trivial  Italian  imperfection,  by  which  he  will 
not  be  distinguished  among  his  countrymen.  We  shall  look 
with  interest  to  the  publication  of  his  remaining  papers.  For, 
though  little  addition  to  the  general  state  of  knowledge  on  the 
subject  of  respiration  is  promised  in  his  letter  to  Senebier,  yet 
his  ardent  curiosity,  which  prompts  him  to  pursue  every  hint 
that  occurs,  will,  no  doubt,  have  furnished  him  with  a  variety 
of  important  collateral  observations,  on  the  economy  of  the 
animals  under  investigation,  which  will  give  no  small  degree 
of  value  to  his  work.  On  the  subject  of  torpor  in  thehyber- 
nating  animals,  that  curious  provision  of  nature,  by  which, 
during  a  season  of  scarcity,  a  large  proportion  of  animated 
beings  are  benumbed,  and  their  functions  suspended,  until 
the  return  of  heat  and  plenty,  he  has  made  a  numerous  set  of 
experiments,  from  which  we  may  hope  much  information. 

The  translator,  who  has  executed  his  task  with  fidelity  and 
neatness,  has  made  no  mention  of  himself;  so  that  from  the 
title  page,  it  might  be  supposed  that  John  Senebier  had  pub- 
lished these  memoirs  in  English,  from  the  Italian  ofSpailan- 
zani ;  whereas  the  present  publication  is  a  translation  from 
$  he  French  of  \W  Genev^se  translator  and  editor. 
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Art.  XIII. —  Werneria,  or  short  Characters  of  Earths ;  wijfh 
Notes,  according  to  the  Improvements  of  Klaproth,  Vau- 
quelin,  and  Hauy.  By  Terra  Filius.  12wo.  4s.  Bald- 
wins.    1805. 

IN  ancient  days  the  sons  of  the  earth  were  favoured  with 
peculiar  privileges.  We  read  of  one  whom  it  was  impossible 
to  put  to  death  while  he  touched  his  parent  soil,  so  great 
was  the  influence  which  she  inspired  into  her  progeny. 
The  efforts  of  a  Hercules  were  required  that  this  monster 
might  suffer  the  punishment  of  his  atrocities  in  the  region 
of  the  air,  where  he  was  forcibly  held  and  strangled  by  the 
muscular  arm  of  the  demigod.  In  these  latter  times  we, 
alas  !  no  pattern  of  vigour,  are  called  to  encounter  another 
of  the  off-spring  of  Terra,  that  has  lately  sprung  to  existence 
on  the  bosom  of  his  mother.  Unlike  his  brother  of  antiquity 
however,  he  deals  not  in  the  arm  of  flesh,  nor  stalks  abroad 
murdering,  and  ravishing,  and  plundering,  to  the  terror  and 
astonishment  of  the  weakly  race  of  men  :  he  rather  imi- 
tates the  song  of  the  syren,  and  would  lure  the  unwary  into 
his  toils  by  mineralogy  in  blank  verse. 

This  idea,  equally  novel  and  ingenious,  is  certainly  well 
calculated  to  excite  some  feelings  of  surprise,  which  the 
perusal  of  the  work  will  not  tend  to  dissipate.  The 
design  of  the  author,  it  appears,  is  that  his  sweet  strains 
should  slip  into  the  workhouse  of  the  brain  more  rea- 
dily than  vulgar  prose,  and  draw  along  with  them  a  due 
portion  of  the  crabbed  nomenclature  of  the  Wernerian 
school.  With  the  blushing  hope  or'  success,  he  announces 
his  willingness  to  be  '  led  from  the  earths  to  the  metals,  and 
from  the  metals  to  the  inflammables:' yet  though  it  be  true,  as 
he  says,  that  every  boy  can  tell  how  much  easier  he  got  his 
Latin  grammar  in  heroic  verse,  than  his  Greek  in  unmea- 
sured prose,  there  are  some  small  differences  between  a 
grammar  and  a  sysem  of  mineralogy,  which  we  shall  not 
lose  time  to  point  out.  But  the  principle  of  versifying  sci- 
ence, especially  imperfect  science,  is  not  to  be  admitted  ;  and 
lest  we  should  next  be  attacked  by  Euclid  in  rhyme,  or  New- 
ton, in  anapaestics,  we  proceed  to  give  a  few  instances  of  the 
author's  style  of  writing,  which,  in  our  opinion,  cannot  fail  of 
proving  a  sufficient  criticism  on  his  work. 

He  begins  with  an  enumeration  of  the  earths: 

'  The  purer  earths, 
'  At  present  known  are,  silex,  alumine, 
\  Lime,  magnesia,  baryt,  strontian, 
'  Adamantine,  jargon  ; — 
'  Of  which  the  six  most  common  are  the  first.' 
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This  harmonious  enunciation  of  the  heads  of  his  work,  isv 
not  chosen  for  extraction  from  its  peculiar  metrical  proper- 
ties, but  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  forgetfulness  of  his 
goddess  mother  to  bestow  on  her  son  a  pair  of  ears. 

Upon  lime,  the  first  division  of  the  author's  performance, 
we  have  some  lines  of  measured  prose,  none  of  which  ex- 
ceed each  other  more  than  a  tenth  of  an  inch,  by  which  rule, 
and  the  word  of  bis  mouth,  we  suppose  they  were  created 
into  verse.  But  the  facts  are  also  many  of  them  false  and 
mistakeryn.  a  chemical  view.  Pure  lime  we  are  told  with  a 
kind  of  sublime  extacy, 

'  Of  yellow  hue  is  shapeless  found 

*  Of  earthly  texture,  not  far  from  Baiae, 

'  And  in  the  upper  mountains  of  Auvergne, 

*  As  Monet  writes,  and  learned  Falconer  tells.' 

The  varieties  of  calcareous  spar  are  enunciated  with  poe- 
tical minuteness, 

'  Sometimes  immixed  we  see  calcareous  spar  with  baryt's 
yellow  sulfate  ;' 

And  again, 

'  With  apices  protruding  through 
'  Pyramids  of  crystals  secondary 

*  The  crystallized  six-sided  cones  are  soon 
'  By  curious  eyes  in  cabinets  and  sales 

1  With  joy  descried' 

The  eyes  of  stone-hunters  are  certainly  very  curious,  and 
so,  it  must  be  allowed,  are  the  verses  of  the  son  of  the  earth. 

'  Galenas  cubes,'  he  informs  us,  '  must  never  be  forgot,* 
nor  a  great  many  other  things  which  we  shall  not  stop  to 
enumerate.  Swine  stone,  we  learn,  smells  like  blue  John, 
which  smell,  however,  does  not  arise  from  bitumen,  and  there- 
fore '  to  some  other  cause  is  owed.' 

The  terms  of  chemistry  have  borne  very  hard  upon  our 
poet.  He  eagerly  but  unsuccessfully  labours  to  raise  the  low 
and  to  soften  the  harsh.  It  would  be  unnecessary,  and  might 
be  tedious,  to  proceed  further  in  minute  detail, but  we  assure 
our  readers  that  our  critique  has  been  very  candid,  and  that 
passages  as  bad  as  we  have  quoted  may  be  found  in  every 
page.  Perhaps  the  author  may  succeed  better  in  prose,  as 
we  infer  from  the  tenor  of  his  notes.  But  the  poem  is  wholly 
free  from  poetical  spirit,  from  the  remotest  attempt  at  har- 
mony, and  from  accurate  information  ;  while  it  possesses  not 
even  the  merit  at  which  it  aimed — that  of  being  more  easily 
committed  to  memory  than  unmeasured  prose. 
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Art.  14. — Remarks  on  a  Publication  of  M.  Volnetf,  called  '  The 
Ruins,'  Sf-c.  by  the  Rev.  Williar.i  Cockburn,  M.A.  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge  ;  and  Christian  Advocate  in  that  Uni- 
versity.    Hatchard.     pp.  30.     1804. 

THIS  tract  being  the  fifst-fruits  of  an  institution  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  which  is  likely  to  make  frequent  appeals  to  the 
notice  of  the  public,  it  may  be  propter,  in  the  first  place,  and  once 
tor  all,  to  communicate  to  our  readers  what  we  know  respecting  the 
nature  and  objects  of  that  institution.  This  information  they  will 
be  enabled  to  gather,  satisfactorily  enough,  from  the  following  origi- 
nal paper,  which  imparted,  from  authority,  the  first  public  intelli- 
gence relating  to  the  Christian  advocateship. 

Cambridge,  Tel.  25,  1S02. 
'  The  late  reverend  John  Ilulse,  having  bequeathed  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  certain  estates  for  the  advancement  of  religi- 
ous learning,  and  having  directed  in  his  will  that  out  of  the  rents  and 
profits,  so  soon  as  annuities  and  other  incumbrances  would  admit, 
an  annual  stipend  should  be  given  to  some  learned  and  ingenious 
person  of  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  or  of  bachelor  or  doctor  in 
divinity,  and  of  the  age  of  thirty  years  or  upwards,  and  then  resident 
in  the  said  University,  as  shall  be  by  the  Vicechancellor,  the  master 
of  Trinity  College,  and  the  master  of  St.  John's  College  (appointed 
trustees  for  the  disposal  of  this  benefaction),  or  any  two  of  them, 
thought  the  best  qualified,  and  by  them  or  any  two  of  them  succes- 
sively elected  for  any  term  not  exceeding  five  or  six  years,  in  order 
to  compose  some  proper  and  judicious  answer  or  answers  ft- cry  year 
to  all  such  new  and  popular  or  other  cavils  and  objections  against 
the  Christian  or  revealed  Religion,  or  against  the  Religion  of  Nature, 
as  may  in  the  opinion  of  the  said  trustees,  or  an)*  two  of  them,  seem 
best  or  most  proper  to  deserve  or  require  an  answer,  whether  the 
same  be  ancient  or  modern  objections,  but  chiefly  such  as  arc 
most  modern,  and  especially  such  as  have  appeared  in  the  English- 
lansuase  of  late  years  against  Christianity,  and  which  mav  not  seem 
to  have  received  a  full  and  sufficient  answer,  if  any  such  there  shall 
be,  unto  the  year  preceding  such  election;  as  likewise  to  be  ready 
to  satiety  any  real  scruples  or  objections  in  a  private  way  that  may 
be  brought,  from  time  to  tiu:e;  by  any  fair  and  candid  inquirer 
against  the  same  :  such  writer  to  be  called,  the  Christian  Advocate  ; 
and  such  his  written  answer  to  be  in  English,  and  only  against  no- 
torious infidels,  whether  atheists  or  deists,  not  descending  to  any 
particular  controversies  with  .sects  among  Christians  themselves,  ex- 
cept some  new  or  dangerous   error,  cither  of  superstition  or  ent-ft.ii.- 
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siasm,  as  of  Popery  or  methodism,  either  in  opinion  or  practice, 
shall  prevail;  in  which  case  only  it  may  he  necessary  for  that  time 
to  write  or  to  reason  against  the  same  ;  and  such  treatise  or  treatises 
to  be  every  year  printed  ;  the  expence  whereof  shall  be  deduct- 
ed out  of  the  stipend,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  paid  or  given 
every  year  to  the  several  authors  successively  as  a  reward  for  the 
same.  But  no  person:  shall  be  eteY  re-elected,  or  at  anytime,  after 
he  has  once  filled  the  said  office,  appointed  thereto  again. 

'The  Vice-chancellor,  the  Master  of  Trinity  College,  and  the 
Master  of  St.  John's  College  do  hereby  give  notice,  that  the  estate 
appropriated  to  the  office  above  mentioned,  under  the  present  annui- 
ties and  incumbrances,  admits  of  an  annual  stipend  of  forty-five  pounds 
to  be  given  to  the  person  who  shall  be  elected  to  the  same.  And 
that  such  persons  as  may  be  desirous  of  becoming  candidates  for  the 
said  office,  being  qualified  as  the  will  directs,  do  give  in  their  names 
to  the  Vice-chancellor,  on  or  before  Monday,  the  eleventh  day  of 
December  next:  the  election  to  be  on  Christmas-day,  or  within 
seven  days  after.' 

Mr.  Cockburn,  it  will  be  seen,  has  undertaken  to  break  his  first 
spear  against  the  '  Ruins'  of  M.  Volney.  After  selecting  such  pas- 
sages from  that  work  as  seem  most  to  require  animadversion,  he 
proceeds  to  reply  to  them  one  by  one,  in  due  form,  according  to  the 
rules  of  literary  warfare,  and  the  measures  of  his  own  prowess.  For 
the  sake  of  his  cause,  for  the  credit  of  the  institution,  the  respecta- 
bility of  which  will  doubtless  depend  much  upon  its  early  efforts,  and 
from  our  unfeigned  respect  for  the  university  in  which  Mr.  Cock- 
burn  is  elevated  into  a  post  of  such  distinguished  eminence  and  ha- 
'  zard,  we  could  have  wished  that  those  powers  had  been  greater.  We 
,see  nothing  to  which  we  can  snve  a  higher  name  than  that  of  the 
most  ordinary  mediocrity. 

Art.  15. — The  Union  of  the  Christian  Body  stated.  A  Sermon 
preached  in  Lambeth  Chapel,  on  the  2SM  of  April,  1805,  at  the 
Consecration  of  the  Right  Rev.  Henry  Balhurst,  LL.  D.  Lord 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  published  at  the  Command  of  his  Grace  the 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury .  By  Richard  Prosser,  D.D.  Pre- 
beiulary  of  Durham.     Mo.     p.  19'     Payne.     1805. 

AFTER  a  minute  investigation  and  illustration  of  the  apostle's 
meaning  in  the  words  of  the  text  (Ephes.  iv.  vers.  15,  l6),  Dr. 
Prosser  proceeds  to  deduce  from  it  some  important  considerations, 
such  more  especially  as  seemed  to  have  an  intimate  relation  with 
the  occasion  of  his  discourse.  He  here  shews,  that  the  Christian 
body  has  received  from  Christ  its  head,  great  and  effectual  powers, 
not  only  towards  hsvnity,  but  also  towards  its  growth  ;  that  from 
the  same  source  it  has  derived,  both  the  parts  of  its  internal  consti- 
tution, and  also  the  very  law  of  their  movements  :  that  the  unity  of 
the  Christian  body  was  by  divine  design  and  appointment  ;  and  that 
all  its  powers  are  to  conspire  together  in  the  same  design  o{  mutu- 
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ally  aiding  and  helping  each  other,  and  of  building  up  the  body  fo 
love/ 

*  But,  if  after  all,  (says  he)there  should  be  found  those  who  will 
sow  the  seeds  of  dissension,  and  endeavour  to  disunite  the  integrity  of 
the  Christian  body,  what  remains  for  the  true  members  of  Christ's 
church,  but  to  apply  every  serious  and  earnest  endeavour  "to  bind 
up  and  to  heal  ;"  what  remains  for  all  those  who  preserve  a  dutiful 
adherence  to  our  established  church,  but  to  confirm  the  more  their 
deference  of  heart  to  the  meek  simplicity,  yet  expressive  solemnity, 
in  the  forms  of  her  religious  worship—to  the  unaffected  yet  fervent 
strain  of  piety  which  pervades  her  Liturgy— and  to  all  the  various 
operations,  and  instruments  of  her  superintendance?  What  re- 
mains for  those  especially  who  bear  her  appointments  of  official  and 
ministerial  trust,  but  to  let"  charity  have  her  perfect  work," — to 
watch  with  greater  solicitude  over  the  fold  of  Christ,  to  preserve  it 
united  and  safe;  and  either  to  lose  none  that  have  entered  into  it, 
or  to  lead  homewards  those  that  may  have  strayed  :  That  in  the  end 
**  in  the  dispensation  of  the  fulness  of  times  might  be  gathered  toge- 
ther in  One,  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are  in  heaven,  and 
which  are  on  earth."* 

The  discourse  is  composed  in  a  grave  and  serious  manner,  becom- 
ing the  occasion  by  which  it  was  produced. 

Art.  l6.--~A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Andrew 
by  the  Wardrobe  and  St.  Anne,  Blackfriars,  on  Tuesday  in  If 'hit' 
sun  Week,  Mai/  22,  1S04,  before  the  Society  for  Missions  to  Africa 
and  the  East.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  T.  Biddulph,  M.A.  Minister 
of  St.  James's,  Bristol,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hun.  the  Dow- 
ager Lady  Bagot.     Svo.    pp.  110.   Seeley.     1804. 

IN  this  discourse  Mr.  Biddulph  has  discharged  the  duty  which 
was  imposed  upon  him,  of  recommending  the  propagation  of  the 
gospel  in  heathen  nations  in  a  respectable  manner.  The  pamphlet 
contains  also  the  report  of  the  committee,  a  list  of  subscribers  and 
benefactors,  and  an  appendix  of  some  other  interesting  particulars. 
It  appears  that  the  occasions  of  the  society,  and  the  promising  ap- 
pearances which  they  have  of  success  in  their  pious  endeavours,  prefer 
an  importunate  claim  for  additional  contributions  and  encouragement. 

Art.  17- — The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Reason,  in  Matters  of  Faith,  a 
Sermon,  preached  at  St.  Chad's,  in  Shrewsbury,  at  the  Triennial 
Visitation  of  the  Hon.  and  Right  Reverend  James,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Lichfield  and  Coventry,  May  28,  1805.  By  Samuel  Butler,  M.  A. 
Head  Master  of  Shrewsbury  School,  and  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  12tnb.  pp.22.  Is.  Longman.  1805. 
THE  public  is  much  indebted  to  those  of  the  clergy  in  conse- 

*  Eph.  ch.  i.  ver.  1G. 
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quence  of  whose  request,  conveyed  by  a  letter  to  Mr.  Butler,  he 
Was  prevailed  upon  to  print  this  visitation  sermon.  It  does  credit 
to  his  powers  of  discrimination  and  reasoning.  Yet  he  is  very  justly 
sensible  that  so  important  a  subject  can  be  but  very  inadequately 
investigated  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  modern  discourse. 

Art.  18. — Predestination' to  Life  :  a  Sermon  preached  at  Lee-croft, 
S/iejJield,  April  18,  1S01,  before  an  Association  of  Ministers,  and 
published  by  Request.  By  Edward  Williams,  D.  D.  Id  Edition, 
corrected  and  enlarged.  Si'o.  pp.  Si'.  Is.  6d.  Williams  and 
Smith.     1805. 

FOR  the  discussion  of  his  subject,  Dr.  Williams  has  taken  til  him- 
self more  '■  ample  room,'  and,  in  our  judgment,  not  without  consi- 
derable advantage  to  his  matter,  and  credit  to  himself.  The  nature 
of  his  subject  is  such  as  forbids  us  to  enter  into  it  at  large:  We 
shall  only  observe,  that  in  the  ?nanner  in  which  it  is  treated,  we  arc 
gratified  with  the  seriousness,  the  industry,  and  the  piety  of  its  au- 
thor. The  notes,  in  which  some  particulars  touched  upon  in  the 
body  of  the  "discourse  are  further  pursued,  are  much  to  the  purpose, 
and  add  to  the  value  of  this  publication. 

Art.  19- — The  Scriptural  Analogy  and  Concord  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
James,  on  Christian  Faith,  a  Sermon,  preached,  May  9,  1805,  in 
the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Reading,  at  the  Visitation  of  the 
Rev.  the  Archdeacon  of  Berks  ;  by  the  B.ev.  Arthur  Onsloxv,  D.  D. 
Demi  of  Worcester,  and  Archdeacon  of  Berks,  pp.  l6*.  Riving- 
tons.      1805. 

WE  do  not  perceive  that  Dr.  Onslow  has  suggested  any  thing 
very  novel  or  profound  in  this  attempt  to  harmonise  the  discordant 
expressions  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  James.  But  the  discourse  is  well 
composed  ;  and  the  reflections  which  it  contains  are  seasonable  and 
judicious. 

Art.  20. — -The  Examplar  of  Divi?ie  Worship,  as  exhibited  to  St; 
John  in  the  Apocalppse,  stated  in  a  Discourse  on  Rev.  iv.  1.  By 
the  Rev.  R.  B.  Nickolls,  LL  B.  Rector  of  Stony  Stanton,  Leices- 
tershire; and  Dean  of  Middleham,  in  Yorkshire,  pp.83.  Hat- 
chard.'     1805. 

WE  collect  from  the  body  of  this  sermon  that  it  was  preached  on 
Trinity  Sunday.  It  treats  of  the  mystery,  which  is  commemoraieil 
on  that  day. 

'  There  are  three  methods  (says  Mr.  NickollsJ  of  contemplating 
this  subject,  without  entering  into  those  doubtful  disputations  and 
metaphysical  subtleties,  which  have  in  them  more  pride  of  under- 
standing than  piety  of  heart ;  and  leave  the  mind  of  the  inquirer 
darkened  rather  than  enlightened. 

Crit.  Kev.  Vol.  0.  September,   1805.  H 
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manner;  he  has  been  zuilty  cf  much  indecency  himself  (particularly 
in  page  12,)  in  recommending  decency  to  others.  How  such  trash 
can  have  gone  through  two  editions  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

AttT.  23. — The  Song  of  the  Sun,  a  Poem  of  the  Eleventh  Century:  from 
the  more  ancient  Icelandic  Collection  called  the  Eclda.  Imitated 
by  the  Rev.  James  Beresford,  A.M.  #c.  Syc.  Svo.  Johnson. 
f805. 

THIS  is  indeed  a  coup  de  solcil.  We  felt  pur  brains  strangely 
injured  by  the  stroke  which  Mr.  Beresfa'rd  has  inflicted  upon  us.  His 
Norns  have  grilled  all  the  reviewers.  Conceive  us,  gentle  readers, 
peering  from  under  our  green  shades,  to  peruse  this  dazzling  per- 
formance. Luckily  for  us  it  is  not  hot-pressed,  or  we  should  have 
melted  like  '  the  dish  ef  butter  that  pitiful-hearted  Titan  kiss'd.'  We 
read  with  tolerable  Coolness  to  the  following  stanza,  where  we  first 
burnt  our  fingers;  and  we  hope  that  the  lemon-juice  which  we  used 
to  assuage  cur  pain,  may,  if  it  will  prevent  him  from  shining  on  us 
again,  increase  that  of  the  '  bard  of  the  sun.' 

4  Nine  days,  ye  Norns,  in  your  sad  chair  I  sat, 
Till  hurried  thence,  on  death's  pale  horse,  to  flight ; 
What  time  that  sun,  by  forest  nymphs  abhorr'd, 
Shot  thro'  the  dank  oGscure  a  damned  light !  ! ! ! 

Had  Mr.  Beresrord  attended  to  his  nouns  instead  of  his  norns  in 
this  poem,  it  might  have  been  better  for  his  own  credit  and  his  reader's 
quiet.  He  evidently  loves  the  '  dank  obscure;'  but  his  attempts  to 
illuminate  it  are  unsuccessful. 

> 
Art.  2+. — Juvenile  Essays  in   Verse,  with  Notes  Critical  and  Ex- 
>■  planatory,  §c.     Small  Svo.     Printed  for  tht  Author.     Warwick. 
1S05. 

THIS  little  volume  is  the  production  of  a  very  young  person, 
whom  we  would  by  no  means  discourage  from  a  further  cultivation 
of  his  poetical  talent,  but  who  has  done  ill,  as  all  writers  do  who 
publish  their  youthful  lucubrations,  in  giving  the  world  a  perform- 
ance upon  the  whole  so  crude  and  imperfect.  In  the  preface  there 
is  an  error  of  the  press,  or  one  of  a  more  unpardonable  nature,  that 
we  cannot  pass  without  notice.  '  Some  prolegomena  to  every  work, 
however  frivolous  or  insignificant,  is  deemed  indispensable.'  Iii 
page  8,  there  is  a  most  inapposite  quotation: 

'  Lueretia  silent, — solitary, — sad, 
Thought  on  the  faded  honour  of  her  bed, 
And  thinking  languish'd.' 

The  parallel  passage  quoted  is 

Virtutem  videre,  et  intabescere  relicti. 
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To  say  nothing  of  the  barbarism  of  altering  a  classical  author's 
words,  a  voluntary  dereliction  of  virtue,  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
regret  described  in  this  line,  never  was  so  unjustly  applied  to  any 
character  as  to  that  of  Lucretia. 

We  cannot  conscientiously  select  any  passage  for  approbation 
from  the  tragedy  ot  Brutus ;  from  the  minor  poems  we  are  happy 
in  being  able  to  transcribe  some  spirited  verses : 

'  As  on  the  summit  of  some  craggy  rock, 
A  tow'r  shall  stand  unmov'd  by  ev'ry  shock. 
High  'mid  the  clouds  display  its  awful  form, 
And  brave  the  fury  of  the  bursting  storm, 
Some  fated  flash  shall  pierce  its  threefold  wall, 
And  one  stupendous  ruin  bury  all — 
So  firm  awhile  the  veteran  hero  stood 
And  youthful  ardour  wann'd  his  freezing  blood.' 

Our  readers  will  here  ask  who  is  this  hero  ?  Sir  Ralph  Abercrom- 
bie,  whose  death  the  poet  proceeds  to  describe;  but  immediately 
after  the  above  simile,  crowds  his  description  with  another,  which 
neither  does  credit  to  his  taste  nor  his  poetical  ardour. 

The  following  paraphrase  of  '  Oibrtunati  nimium,  &c.  &c.'  is  not 
unhappy. 

1  Happy,  thrice  happy  is  the  life  that  flows, 
'Mid  rural  scenes,  in  innocent  repose  ! 
And  happiest  he  who  far  from  tumult,  strife, 
And  all  the  thousand  ills  of  busy  life, 
Where  some  calm  spot  primaeval  quiet  yields, 
Contented  ploughs  a  few  paternal  fields,'  &c.  &c. 

If  this  author,  when  he  publishes  again,  will  deliberate  a  little 
longer  upon  the  papers  he  chooses  out  of  his  port-folio,  and  take 
rather  more  pains  in  correcting  and  revising  them  before  the)'  see  the 
light,  we  have,  not  a  doubt,  we  shall  be  able,  consistently  with  our 
duty,  to  welcome  his  return  with  mutual  congratulations. 

Art.  25. — Raphael,  or   the  Pupil  of Nature  :    a  Poem;  in  two  Fo- 
lumcs,\imo.  By  Edward  Walker.     Longman.  1S05. 

A  long  list  of  subscribers,  and  a  dedication  by  permission  to  the 
Duchess  of  York,  prefixed  to  this  poem,  preclude  the  necessity  of 
the  author's  assertion  in  the  preface,  that  the  love  of  scribbling,  or 
the  ambition  of  becoming  an  author,  did  not  occasion  his  writing  the 
present  work  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  they  make  the  real  cause  of  it 
so  apparent,  that  we  must  beg  leave  to  doubt  the  pretended  one,  of 
*  a  passionate  fondness  for  nature  and  delineation/  Mr.  Walker 
lays  claim  to  '  poetic  and  graphic  ingenuity  ;'  how  far  he  is  entitled 
to  the  praise  of  the  former,  let  the  following  passage  evince  : 

1  But  when  disgusting  ugliness  appears, 
Dislike  and  opposition  it  declares, 
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And  never  into  action  should  be  brought, 
Where  pure,  unsullied  harmony  is  sought : 
For  nature,  and  the  purest  taste,  reject, 
Whatever  is  the  cause  of  bad  effect : 
Thus  blue  and  scarlet  when  combin'd,  produce, 
A  colour  hateful,  and  unfit  for  use,'  &c.  &c. 

Book  the  4tlu 

Of  such  stuff  is  Raphael,  or  the  Pupil  of  Nature,  for  the  mosi 
Composed  ;  the  author  rhymes  '  am,'  and  '  Man,'  and  talks  of 
*  meandrous  streams/  &c.  &c.     Grub-street  is  run  mad. 

POLITICS. 

Art  26. — Remarks  on  the  probable  Conduct  of  Russia  arid  France 
towards  this  Count?-}/.  Also  on  the  Necessity  of  Great  Britain 
becoming  independent  of  the  Northern  Powers  for  her  maritime 
Supplies,  and  recommending  (as  the  only  Means  of  obtaining 
that  most  important  Object,)  the  Encouragement  of  the  British 
Shipping  Interest,  and  the  Cultivation  of  Naval  Stores  in  Upper 
and  Lower  Canada;  including  Observations  on  the  Report  ofthd 
Society  of  Ship  Owners,  the  Commerce  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Canal,  Wet  Docks,  and  other  Improvements  of  the  Port  of 
London,  and  on  the  British  Settlements  in  North  America.  Dedi- 
cated to  the  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt.  Svo.  pp.  107. 
Asperne.     1805. 

THE  Author  of  this  pamphlet,  like  many  other  private  politicians, 
seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  his  majestv's  ministers  are  either  totally 
ignorant  or  totally  regardless  of  the  real  interests  of  the  empire;  and  as 
is  usual  on  such  occasions,  he  with  the  utmost  facility  points  out  in 
general  terms  the  only  means  of  saving  this  unfortunate  devoted 
country. 

Make  our  strict  code  of  navigation  laws  still  more  strict,'  become 
independent  of  Russiafor  maritime  supplies,  cultivate  heriip  in  Cana- 
da, take  off  the  duties  on  shipping,  laugh  at  the  construction  of  wet- 
dockb",  canals,  and  tunnels,  consider  the.  West  India1  trade as  of  infi- 
nitely less  importance  than  that  of  the  I\i  ecfitci'ra^'e'uri';  a:h'd  fhe'giory 
of  old  England  will  once  frrb're  pe'jb'fBSfi  !  ah'dp'efjie'Kiate'd  1  It 
would  bo  altogether  ah  ttiitv^Fffi§  kM  omjfofita^ie  '  Hitl-ttiti  IS  enter 
into  an  argument  with  t%'§  gfKWHj  .tijtfjft  I M  ffifflti& f'M  &$& 
he  has  introduced,  whfctf  Hff^Sfia^^W^ «^'iift?it{^i  \H  the' f  ffle-jfcg.  v 
and  receive  very  little  J&KJfflo'fiJH  /Ha^'tfittloh'  In'  th<'f  namph'/e?  itself; 
hut  we    believe  if  is  not  the  fiifHf^e  i  ■  onal  leefings  u*p'6'h!  the; 

subject   of  the   Bdf  Rock;  R^fflsga'te'  naiboirr,'  arid  the  wet"  docks, 
have  converted  a  slim   owner  Into1  $  Ijonefat    political  orScle;  iticS-f 
pable  of  keeping  to  !i i rii - fi t"  his important  speculations  upon  the  rise 
and  fail  of  empires.- 
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ArT.  27 .-^Appendice  aux  j^ctet'hs  ^tcrieures.  Analyse  des  Comptes 
del' An.  XIII.  iwbli&ti  Pfflfes  <&i  iFcvrier,  1805.  Par  Sir 
Francis  D' Iverncis.     Wh.     ©%  ftofoi     4$05-. 

OF  this  publication,  it  will  's$#.|>l!y  *bc  WeCe'ssary  to  announce,  that 
it  is  intended  as  a  supplement  to  Sir  F.  D'lvernois's  larger  work, 
'  Les  Recettcs  Exterieures'  (noticed  in  our  review  for  March  last,) 
and  that  the  author  here  endeavours  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  posi- 
trons contained  in  that  work,  from  the  budget  of  the  year  XIII.* 

MEDICINE. 

Art.  2S. — An  Apology  for  believing  in  the  Metallic  Tractors, with 
some  Account  of  the  Perkinean  Institution,  for  the  Benefit  of 
the  Poor.  By  Henry  Gritnstone,  Esq.  Second  Edition,  12  mo. 
Hatchard.     1805. 

We  cannot  but  applaud  the  -disinterested  zeal  of  this  humane 
apologist,  who  judiciously  confines  the  operation  of  his  potent 
instruments  to  the  '  human  frame,'  and  docs  not  search  for  his  apo- 
logies in  the  stable,  the  sheep-fold,  and  the  dog-kennel.  In  truth 
we  believe  all  that  he  asserts,  and  a  great  deal  more.  For  we  have 
not  only  seen  similar  cures  performed  by  the  Perkinean  points,  but 
by  the  '  eductor'  of  Dr.  Bache,  (which,  by  the  bye,  we  recommend 
to  this  institution  as  a  more  ingenious  machine,)  and  also  many 
others  by  the  pipe  stoppers,  painted  sticks,  &c.  which  were  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Haygarth.  In  a  charitable  institution,  however, 
where  these  operations  are  performed/ree  of  expence,  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  ridicule  them.  To  this  mode  of  Perkimsm  Dr.  Caustic's 
^words  apply : 

'  Why,  to  be  sure 

•If  we  by  fancy's  aid  can  cure, 

Then  why  not  use  imagination, 

A  cheap  and  simple  operation  ?' 

The  six  guineas  in  this  case  remain  in  the  pockets  of  the  patients  ; 
and  as  to  their  aches  and  pains,  «  si  populus  vult  decipi,  decipia- 
-*ur.' 

Ant.  2D. -^-Tables  of  the  Materia  Medica,  or  a  systematic  Ar~ 
range  inent  of  all  the  Articles  admitted  by  the  Colleges  of  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  ;  exhibiting  a  concise  View  of  the  most 
material  Circumstances  respecting  them;  together  with  a  Num~ 
ber  of  original  and  selected  Formula?;  to  zcliich  is  subjoined,  a 
Table  of  all  the  Secondary  halts  employed  in  Medicine.  By 
^erentiuh  l^irby,  M.  D.     Svo.  is.     Murray.  1805. 

iN'this  age  of  indolence  and  superficial  inquiry,   tables,  epitomes, 


*  The.vear  XI IT .   commenced  on  the  23d  of  September,  1804. 
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and  vade  mecums  meet  with  numerous  purchasers.  But  they  con- 
stitute a  mode  of  instruction  which  is  particularly  to  be  deprecated 
in  professional  subjects,  and  most  particularly  in  medicine  ;  in 
which,  if  in  any  case,  '  a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing.'  Al- 
though we  strongly  object  to  the  system,  we  do  not,  however,  intend 
any  particular  censure  on  the  tables  of  Dr.  Kirby  ;  who  may  safely 
challenge  a  comparison  with  any  of  the  epitomising  fraternity,  for  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  accuracy  of  detail.  lie  has 
arranged  the  articles  of  the  Materia  Med. under  IS  classes ;  of  which 
the  class  Emmenagoga  might  perhaps  without  impropriety  have  been 
omitted.  We  shall  copy  one  article  as  an  example  of  the  nature  of 
the  compendium. 

Convolvulus  Scammor.ium.     E. 
Scammonium.    L.  D. 
Asia  Resin.  Pulv.  Bol.  Pil.  gr.  5. ---15. 

a.  puivis  Scammon.  comp.     L.  gr.    8. — 15. 

E.  gr.  10.— 30. 

b.  cum  aloe.  L.  gr.    5. — 12. 

c.  Eiectuar.  Scammonii.      L.  D.  gr.  15. — 30. 
Hydrop.  Vermes. 

We  do  not  know  what'  induced  the  author  to  rank  wine  among 
the  tonics  and  antispasmodics,  and  to  omit  it  in  the  catalogue  of 
stimulants:  nor  are  we  satisfied  that  arbutus  uvaursi,  and  sub-boras 
sodas  (borav)  mine  properly  belong  to  this  class.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  arrangement  merits  approbation. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  30. — Prospectus  and  short  Explanation  of  a  Flan  upon  which 
M.du  Mir  and  has  been  employed  some  Years  ;  the  Oljcct  of -which 
is,  to  simplify,  approximate ,  and  assimilate  the  grammatical  System 
as  well  of  the  ten  principal  Languages  spoken  in  Europe,  as  of  the 
two  learned  ones,  Greek  and  Latin :  to  build  them  all  on  the  French. 
U'ongue,  from  which  they  will  diverge  as  from  a  central  Point,  to 
form  afterwards  different  Branches,  in  an  Order  analogous  to  their 
Affinity  or  Proximity,  fyc.  Printed  for  the  Author,  No.  6? ,  Chan- 
cery-lane.     1 804. 

Art.  31. —ill.  du  Mitand's  Letter  to  the  National  Institute  of 
France,  explanatory  of  his  Prospectus,  and  of  his  Plan  for  assimi- 
lating and  simplifying  the  twelve  most  useful  'Languages;  with  three 
Letters  addressed  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  that  Assembly  on  that 
Subject.     1804. 

OUR  limits  will  only  allow  us  barely  to  mention  and  to  recom- 
mend the  labours  of'  M.  du  Mitand,  as  ingenious  and  useful  ;  and 
to  observe,  that  his  plan  seems  to  have  met  with  the  approbation  of 
the  National  Institute  of  France,  which,  however,  has  not  yet  been 
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formally  expressed,  in  consequence  of  the  hostilities  which  suddenly 
commenced  between. the  two  countries  during  the  correspondence  of 
M.  du  M.  and  the  secretary  of  that  society. 

Art.  32. — Outlines  of  English  Grammar;  calculated  for  the  Use 
of  both  Sexes  at  School ;  in  which  the  practical  Rules  of  the  Lan- 
guage arc  clearly  and  distinctly  laid  doicn,  and  the  speculative 
Difficulties  as  much  as  possible  avoided.  By  John  Walker,  Author 
tf  a  Critical  pronouncing  Dictionary,  Elements  of  Elocution,  eye. 
12mo.     Johnson.      1805. 

WERE  all  the  grammars  that  have  been  written  on  the  English 
language  collected  in  one  spot,  they  would  form  a  pile  instar  montis, 
huge  as  Plinlimmon  or  the  Peak  of  Teneriffe. 

Mr.  Walker,  whose  talents  are  well  known  to  the  public,  has  been 
induced  to  add  his  mite  to  the  general  heap,  from  an  idea  that  there 
is  a  class  of  pupils  beyond  the  age  of  childhood  and  under  that  of 
maturity,  for  whose  use  preceding  grammars  were  not  perfectly 
adapted.  For  this  middle  class  therefore  a  middle  grammar  seein/d 
to  be  wanted;  and  he  has  endeavoured  to  supply  this  deficiency, 
first,  by  the  catechetical  method  (which  is  not  exactly  new,  as 
Priestly  had  done  the  same  thing),  and  secondly,  by  the  adoption  of 
terms  used  in  Latin  grammar,  and  of  the  Latin  forms  of  construction 
as  far  as  the  nature  of  the  language  will  admit.  In  the  space  of  118 
pages  Mr.  W.  has  comprized  the  most  essential  points  of  grammar, 
avoiding  the  abstracted  and  metaphysical  points,  which  tend  rather 
to  puzzle  than  to  instruct;  with  brevity  and  perspicuity  for  its  re- 
commendation, there  is  no  doubt  but  this  publication  will  attract 
the  attention  both  of  schoolmasters  and  the  public  in  general. 

Art.  33. — The  young  Mathematician's  Assistant,  or  Schoolmaster's 
Guide,  being  a  short  and  comprehensive  System  of  Arithmetic,  with 
vulgar  and  decimal  Fractions,  Algebra,  Sf-c.  By  George  Bagley, 
Teacher  of  the  Mathematics.  Mo.       Kirby.     1805. 

THE  plan  of  this  little  compendium  of  school  instruction  is  use- 
ful, though  its  execution  is  but  indifferent.  According  to  the  com- 
mon course  of  teaching  arithmetic,  &c.  at  schools,  much  time  is 
lost  and  ink  spilt,  in  writing  out  the  rules  ofthe  operations,  with  the 
reasons  of  those  rules,  and  the  questions  for  example  subjoined.  To 
obviate  this  difficulty,  the  present  compendium  is  printed  in  a 
small  quarto  form,  about  the  size  of  the  common  school  copy-books, 
so  that  when  thickly  interleaved,  it  may  form  at  once  a  system  of 
rules  and  examples,  the  latter  being  intended  to  be  worked  out  at 
length  on  the  blank  pages.  The  utility  of  this  plan  in  arithmetic 
algebra,  and  fluxions,  (if  not  in  geometry,  geography,  &c.)  is 
obvious. 

In  his  compilation,  Mr.  Bagley  has  drawn  from  good  sources,  but 
has  sacrificed  too  much  to  condensation.  Mere  is  not  only  '  multum,' 
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nut l  nimiiim  in  parvo.'  The  consequence  is,  that  his  rules  aftti 
explanations  are  given  in  a  compressed  form,  indeed,  but  frequently 
in  a  very  aukward  and  confused  manner.  Whatever  is  designed  for 
young  learners,  should  be  twitted  so  plainly  that  it  may  be  impossi- 
ble for  them  not  to  comprehend  it.  Perspicuity  is  the  first  object ; 
next,  precisioii ;  lastly,  brevity.  Neither  do  we  approve  of  Mr.  B/s 
new  notation  of  fractions,  by  placing  a  mark  of  parenthesis  between 
the  denominator  and  the  numerator,  so  as  to  represent  the  division 
of  the  latter  by  the  former.  It  is  true,  that  a  fraction  may  be  consi- 
dered as  denoting  the  quotient  arising"  from  such  a  division  ;  but  this 
dees  not  justify  a  departure  from  established  usage.  Upon  the  whole, 
however,  Mr.  B.'s  labours  deserve  commendation,  were  it  only  that 
they  hold  out  to  teachers  a  convenient  method  of  abbreviating  their 
trouble,  without  impeding  the  progress  of  their  pupils. 

Art.  34. — Thoughts  concerning  the  Uses  of  Clay  Marl  as  Manure? 
Thoughts  or  Queries  concerning  the  Uses  of  Agricultural  Salts  iii 
the  Manufacture  of  Manures,  and  the  proper  Modes  of  decompound' 
%ing  Pit-coal,  ll'oorl,  Peat,  Sods,  and  Weeds  for  Maniire  ;  with  an 
Appendix,  concerning  the  puncturing  of  Woodfor  its  Preservation 
by  Coal-tar,  Paint)  and  the  Erection  of  Kilns  at  New  Mdlton, 
Yorkshire,  to  extract  Tar  from  Pit-coal,  and  use  the  Coke  in  the 
Calcination  of  Limestone.  By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  James  Coch~ 
rane,  Vicar  o) Manjield,  <yc.      Sro.     2*.     Mawman*     1805. 

ON  every  attempt  to  improve  the  actual  modes  of  agriculture,  and 
augment  the  products  of  the  earth,  we  must  ever  look  with  respect- 
ful attention :  and  wc  consider  the  author  of  this  little  tract  as  evinc- 
ing more  true  patriotism  than  those  who  pile  volumes  upon  volumes 
of  political  declamation.  The  very  ample  title-page  renders  a  more 
particular  analysis  unnecessary,  especially  as  all  who  are  interested 
in  agricultural  speculations  will  read  the  entire  work.  We  shall  only 
observe,  that  the  author,  although  but  a  young agriculturist,  who 
sieemsnot  yet  to  have  experienced  the  difference  between  theory  and 
practice,  recommends  the  use  of  clay- marl,  and  '  peat  fresh  from 
the  bog,  boiled  in  sea  water,  salt  brine,  or  solution  of  rock-salt/  as 
affording  an  advantageous  manure.  If  this  be  a  fact,  and  we  haveno 
reason  to  doubt  it;,  it  matters  not  what  may  be  the  author's  chemical 
theory  of  the  process  of  boiling,  whether,  as  he  hastily  supposes, 
the  peat  be  oxygenated,  or,  what  is  morelikely,  a  muriate  of  carboi! 
be  formed.  Yet  we  think  that  our  patriotic  ami  honourable 
author  ought  to  have  improved  his  acquaintance  with  chemistry) 
since  l he  first  publication  of  his  Queries ;  and  that  he  should  have 
given  more  results  of  practical  experience  rather  than  theoretical 
speculations,  which  are  of  little  value  without  a  more  profound  che- 
mical knowledge.  '1  he  ashes  of  pit-coal,  wood,  peat,  and  fermented 
weeds,  are  also  rccommeYi  led  fur  manures.  Indeed,  since  the  expe- 
riments of  Mr.  Tenant  and  Dr.  Pearson,  it  is  evident  that  all  sait&j 
v.ith  the  exception  cf  pure    or  calcined    magnesia-)  may  be  Uscfalty 
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Employed  as  manures.  Not  that  they  are  actually  the  food  of  plants* 
but  that  they  are  '  condiments,  the  salt,  pepper,  and  mustard,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  digestion  of  the  food,'  as  Dr.  Pearson  has  happily  express- 
ted  it  in  his  communication  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  on  the  salt 
of  peat  or  sulphate  of  iron  (vulgarly  copperas),  now  so  advantageously 
used  as  a  manure  for  clayey  lands  in  Bedfordshire. 

With  regard  to  the  appendix,  on  the  advantages  of  puncturing 
Wood  by  means  of  the  instrument  here  delineated,  and  paying  it  af- 
terwards with  pit-coal  tar,  it  is  a  subject  which  ought  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  admiralty  board;  but  experience  enables  us  to  say 
that  this,  used  as  paint,  Will  not  resist  the  action  of  the  sun.  As  to 
the  manufacture  of  pit-coal  tar,  and  coal-oil  varnishes,  from  the 
process  of  making  coke*  could  it  be  done   without  a  great  waste  of 

coals,  we  should  wish  the  use  of  coke  to  become  fashionable  for 
domestic  and  culinary  purposes  in  London,  that  the  health  of  the 
industrious  citizens  might  be  no  longer  endangered  by  the  carbona- 
ceous matter  with  which  the  atmosphere  of  London  is  continually 
Surcharged.     We  trusty  however,  that  no  charlatan  Mill  be  suffered 

to  avail  himself  of  this  hint  to  deceive  the  public. 

Art.  35. — A  general  Dictionary  of 'Chemist)1')/,  containing  the  leading 
Principles  of  the  Science,  in  Regard  to  Facts,  Experiments,  and 
Nomenclature.  By  IV.  Nisbett,  M.  D.  \2mo.  pp.  415.  8s.  6d. 
boards.     Highley^   1805. 

THE  title-page  of  this  volume  led  lis  to  expect  nothing  better 
than  a  compilation;  but  even  as  a  compilation,  in  the  present  state  of 
"chemical  knowledge,  it  is  shamefully  imperfect.  Dr.  Nisbett,  although, 
he  has  viewed  chemistry  rather  as  a  therapeutist  than  a  chemist, 
in  speaking  of  bittern,  seems  not  to  have  known  that  it  contains 
muriate  of  magnesia,  from  which  carbonate  of  magnesia  (the  magne- 
sia of  the  shops)  may  be  manufactured.  Alkalies  and  earths  are 
confounded.  The  editor  of  the  appendix,  which  formS  half  the 
Volume,  seems  no  less  antiquated,  and  his  work  still  more  incom- 
plete than  the  preceding,  although  he  has  cut  some  useful  pages 
from  Dr.Thomson's  Chemistry.  At  'eudiometer'  we  are  referred  to 
'  eudifmen.y,'  but  find  it  tinder  the  word  '  air.'  Something  very  irre- 
levant is  'said  rif  llxiva  and  Dr.  Black  ;  at  test  wc  are  referred  to  the 
word  cupel,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  chemical  tests,  &c.  Upon 
the  whole,  we  ktypw  not  whether  the  ignorance  or  the  indolence  dis- 
played in  this  chaos  of  alphabets,  cails  most  loudly  tor  our  censure. 

Akt.3(T Vdfrabulttrjf)   intended  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Study 

of  the  Si/>ioii;/;iu:s  of  the  J^afin  Language.  Uy  Jehu  Hill, 
JL.L.D.  tit  Lit  Hum.  \\'mo.  Edinburgh,  Constable;  and 
London,  Lo'ngmau  aftd^Jlees.     1805. 

OF  two  rvjls  druse  the  least.     To  those  of  our  readers  who  are 
Uwei mined  to  purchase  either  the  diie   or  the  othei    of    i>r.  liili's 
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philological  publications,  for  the  sake  of  cheapness  and  convenience, 
(utility  is  out  of  the  question)  we  recommend  the  Vocabulary  in 
preference  to  the  Synonymes.  Of  that  work,  the  present  is  rather 
an  abridgment  than  an  introduction  to  its  study;  we  have  already, 
in  our  Review  for  March  last,  fully  expressed  our  opinion  of  the 
former,  and  now  beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  reasons  there  adduced 
in  support  of  that  opinion,  which  will  equally  serve  lor  the  condem- 
nation of  the  present  performance.. 

Art.  37- — Rural  Scenes,  or  a  Peep  info  the  Country,  for  good  Chil- 
dren.     12mo.     2s.  6d.     Da rton  and  Harvey.      1805. 

Art.  58. — The  Telescope  ;  or,   tnoral   Views  for  Children.     12mo. 
2s.  6d.      Darton  and  Harvey.      1S04. 

Art.  39- — Domestic  Recreations  ;  or,  Dialogues,  illustrative  of 
natural  and  scientific  Subjects.  By  Prisci/la  Wakefield.  18;no. 
2*.  6d.    Darton  and  Harvey.      1805. 

THREE  very  pretty  little  books,  for  the  use  of  children  ;  they  are 
ornamented  with  wooden  cuts,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  intended.  Great  improvements  have  been  made 
in  books  of  this  description  within  the  last  few  years. 

Art.  40. — Observations  on  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  extensive  Plans 
of  Fortification,  and  the  nezz  Works  he  has  been  carrying  on, 
since  these  zcere  set  aside  by  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1786. 
By  the  Author  of  the  Short  Essay.  Svo.  London.  Robinson. 
1S05. 

THIS  volume  includes  a  republication  of  the  Short  Essay,  which, 
as  the  author  reminds  us,  chiefly  occasioned  the  famous  debate 
and  division  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
projected  works  for  Portsmouth  and  Plymouth,  that  was  determined 
by  the  casting  voice  of  Mr.  Speaker  Cornwall.  With  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  expediency  of  fortification,  as  it  stands  at  issue  between 
this  writer  and  the  Duke,  we  do  not  feel  ourselves  authorized  on 
such  an  occasion  to  rise  like  Nestor,  and  compose  the  quarrel 
between  Pelides  and  Atrides;  although  we  may  observe  that  abuso 
has  been  liberally  dealt  out  by  both  parties,  upon  the  '  ignorance, 
folly,  and  fallacious  estimates'  of  their  opponents.  It  is  difficult 
to  decide  in  whose  favour  the  Billingsgate  preponderates;  but  we 
think  the  following  specimen  bids  fair  for  the  meed  of  aggravating  in- 
sult. After  comparing  his  Grace  to  Drances,  and  himself  to  Turnus, 
this  author  quotes  some  lines  from  Virgil,  gives  Dryden's  translation 
of  them,  ami  then  makes  a  most  irrelevant  remark. 

'As  I  know  yourGrace's  juvenile  studies  were  rather  directed  to 
the  abstract  sciences  than  the  Belles  Lettres,  I  have  taken  the  liber- 
ty to  subjoin  the  translation,  to  make  the  original  perfectly  iiitelii. 
gible.' 
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Not  contented  with  the  above,  Turnus  adds  a  note  ; 

•  The  reader  will  readily  perceive  this  observation  to  be  ironical, 
as  it  is  well  known  that  his  Grace,  though  so  passionately  fond  of 
fortification,  has  little  or  no  acquaintance  with  any  of  the  abstract 
sciences.' 

If  Turnus  meant  this  for  argument,  we  should  be  inclined  to  side 
with  Drances,  but,  in  fact,  his  book  contains  much  useful  observa- 
tion, particularly  where  it  comparesVauban's,  or  the  customary  con- 
struction of  military  works, with  that  of  the  Marquis  of  Montalembcrt. 

Art.  41 .  A  Grammar  of  (he  Greek  Tongue,  upon  a  ?iew  and  improv- 
ed Plan.  By  John  Jones,  Member  of  the  Philological  Society  at 
Manchester.     Longman,     llmo.     1805. 

WE  do  not  recommend  this  grammar  to   the  use  of  schools,  not 
because  any  abstruse  erudition  burthens  its  pages,  but  because  it  is 
for  the  most  part  a  translation  of  the  Eton  grammar,  and  the  idiom 
of  the  Latin  language  will  allow  the  rules  to  be   compressed  into  a 
much  smaller  compass  than  that  of  the  English.  As  Latin   therefore 
is  acquired  before  Greek  in  our  schools,    the  memory  will  be  more 
assisted  by  the  old  Eton,  than  by  the  new  Manchester    grammar,  in 
retaining   the  rules  of  the  latter  language.     We  do  not   think    the 
following  sentence  of  Mr.  Jones's  preface,    argues  well   for    the  pe- 
rusers of  his  work.  The  writer  owns  '  anunawcd  freedom  of  mind  and 
latitude  of  investigation,  which  dispose  him  to   think  for  himself  on 
all  topics  of  common  inquiry,  and  to  deviate  from  the  common  track 
of  opinion  whenever  that  track  appears  to  deviate  from  nature  and 
reason.'     Accordingly  we  find,  page  1  20,  Mr.  Jones  differing  from 
Dr.  Vincent's   treatise   on  tu  and  ei^i,    and  asserting    the  Doctor's 
scheme  to  be  unphilosophical  ;  anil    at  page  230,  affixing  a  meaning 
to  Professor  Porson's   translation  of  a  line  in  the  Orestes  of  Euri- 
pides, which,  had  Mr.  Jones  read  the  professor's  whole  note,  he  could 
not  have  affixed,  and  then  quarrelling  with  his  owninterpretation. 

In  another  page  of  Mr.  Jones's  grammar  the  professor  is  supposed 
not  to  understand  the  meaning  of  a  genitive  case;  and  Valkenaer 
and  Wakefield  not  to  be  aware  of  the  real  cause  of  the  beauty  of  a 
Mr.  line  in  Bion. 

But  the  novelty  and  improvement  of  Mr.  Jones's  plan  consist  in 
the  principles  of  his  grammar,  which  are  such  as  were  suggested  by 
a  study  of  the  Oriental  languages,  particularly  of  the  Hebrew. 
Here  Mr.  Jones  is  certainly  successful  in  his  derivation  of  many 
Greek  words  from  that  great  parent  root,  and  its  various  branches, 
but  in  his  referring  all  languages  to  one,  he  out-gcneralizes  even 
Whiter  himself. 

The  author  promises  to  give  the  world  a  Greek  and  English 
lexicon,  to  assort  under  one  root  substantives  and  verbs,  which 
have  been  separated  by  long  and  various  usages,  to  acquire  a  full 
command  of  the  language  by  a  perusal  of  all  its  authors  (long  life  to 
Mr.  Jones!),  to  recognize  under  the  wide  differences  of  character 
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and  termination  its  primitive  terms  in  the  Hebrew,  Chaldean,  Syriae, 
Arabic,  Persian,  and  Coptic;  and  thus  to  settle  their  primitive  senses, 
and  to  engage,  it  may  bt,  (modestly  adds  Mr.  Jones,)  a  more  able 
person  in  the  work ;  he  shortly  promises  also  to  give  the  world  ^ 
small  volume,  illustrative  of  the  subserviency  of  Oriental  philology 
to  the  purposes  of  a  Greek  lexicographer".  Mr.  Jones's  third  promise 
is  to  publish  a  Latin  grammaiT-r 

Quid  dignum  lanto  feret  hie  promissor  hiatu? 
With  regard  to  his  threatened  lexicon,  that  is  to  be,  he  informs  us 
*  not  like  the  lexicon  of  Stephens,  nor  even  that  of  Scapula,  a  leaden 
reservoir  of  Grecian  learning,  but  asjlyerurn.-  &c.  &c.  &c.  The 
volume  concludes  with  some  paradigms  of  verbs,  which  are  neither 
on  a  new  nor  an  improved  plan, 


hit.  42. — Sketches  relative  to  the  History  and  Theory,  but  more 
especially  to  the  Practice  of  Dancing,  fyc.  eye.  by  Francis  Pea-, 
cock.     Aberdeen.      8vo.     Angus  and  Son.      1S05. 

THESE  sketches  are  written  by  an  old  gentleman  of  eighty-two, 
for  sixty  years  of  his  life  a  dancing  master,  and  in  his  youth  the 
pupil  of  a  Desnoyer,  a  Glover,  and  a  tally,  whose  excellence  as  per- 
formers and  teachers  of  this  art  must  yet  be  remembered  by  many, 
Mr.  Peacock  has  of  course,  with  these  advantages,  strong  claims  ta 
our  notice  and  favour;  but  had  he  not,  the  generous  motive  tha^ 
induced  him  to  give  this  publication  to  the  world,  would  almost  have 
disarmed  the  severity  of  criticism-  '  The  small  emolument,'  Mr.  Pea- 
cock says,  '  that  may  rise  from  these  Sketches,  he  means  to  appro- 
priate as  his  mite  towards  a  humane  institution,  namely,  a  lunatic 
hospital  lately  established  at  Aberdeen.' 

Mr.  Peacock  begins  by  strengthening  his  cause,  and  recommend- 
ing the  art  of  dancing  under  the  sanction  of  great  authorities,  Mr. 
Locke  and  others.  His  chapter  on  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  this 
art  displays  much  learning,  and  ingenuity  in  bringing  it  to  bear  upon 
his  favourite  point ;  and  includes  a  very  full  and  satisfactory  account 
of  the  different  dances. that  obtained  chiefly  among  the  Greeks  and; 
Pi. mans.  The  author  does  not  undertake  to  dilate  much  upon  oiu' 
modern  fashionable  steps,  except  upon  those  which  are  mostly  prac- 
ticed by  his  own  countrymen,  and,  as  plight  be  expected,  particu- 
larly upon  the  Highland  reel. 

Some  curious  remarks  upon  Chorography,  or  the  art  of  writing 
down  dances  by  characters*  for  a  series  of  years  adopted  by  the  most 
celebrated  professors  of  dancing  throughout  Europe,  some  useful 
hints  to  fauna  teachers,  and  still  more  useful  observations  on  the 
defects  of  the  body,  with  proposed  expedients  tor  preventing  of 
correcting  the  progress  of  those  defects  in  youth,  where  Mr.  Pea- 
cock  shews  much  anatomical  knowledge — these  several  interesting 
subjects,  each  very  well  handled,  with  a  few  judicious  extracts  froni 
Mr.  Weaver's  scarce  Essay,  and  a  most  respectable  list  of  Scotch, 
subscribers,    conclude  this  lively  and  pleasing  little  volume, 


.'  v    ■ 
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Art.  43.  A  Treatise onthe  Art  of  Bread-making,  wherein  the  Culti-* 
valien  of 'Wheat,  the  Mealing  Trade*  Assize  Laws,  and  every  Cir^ 
cumstance  connected  with  the  Art  are  particularly  examined.  By] 
A.  Edlin,  \%mo,  pp.  240,  4*.  6d.  boards.  Vernqr  and  Hood. 
180^. 

THIS  is  a  very  clever  and  accurate  little  treatise,  which  poinprises 
jn  a  few  pages  a  highly  interesting  and  immense  fund  of  useful  ai\d 
practical  knowledge.!     We  cannot  give  a  better  account   of  it    than 
in  the  writer's  own  words.     '  I  commence,'  says  he, '  with   the  natu- 
ral history  and  cultivation  of  wheat.     The  manner  of  preserving  and 
grinding  the  different  sorts  of  flour,  are  next  treated  of.     Theanaly- 
sisand  synthesis  of  wheat  are   then  considered.     I  next  proceed  to 
detail  several  experiments,  which  appear  to  elucidate  the  nature  of 
yest,  and,  by  combining  its    constituent   principles   with    the  sac- 
charine extract  of  flour,  endeavour  to   unfold    the  mode  by  which 
fermentation  in  bread  is    produced.     After  giving  such  an  idea  of 
that  interesting  process,  as,   from  a  variety  of  experiments,   appears 
to  me  the  most  reasonable,  I  pass  on  to  the  several  preparations  of 
bread,  dividing  them  into  three  kinds,  and  offering  such  observations 
upon  each  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  naturally  gives  rise  to.  Next 
follow  a  few  remarks  on  the  structure  of  a   bakehouse,  and  several 
approved  methods    of  generating  and  preparing  of  yest,   which  may 
be  made  with  facility  in  the  most  remote  corners  of  the  globe.  And, 
finally,  is  detailed  a  connected   view  of  all  the   laws   at  present   in 
force,  respecting  the  manner  of  regulating  the  assize  of  bread,   both 
jn  town  and  country, 

*■  If  it  should  be  asked  for  whose  use  is  such  a  work  designed  ?  I 
answer,  for  everyone  whose  curiobity  may  leadhim  to  study  a  beau- 
tiful and  interesting  branch  of  experimental  philosophy.  To  the 
frugal  housewife,  who  would  enjoy  the  luxury  of  eating  good  una- 
dulterated bread,  such  directions  are  given  that  with  very  little 
labour  and  trouble,  she  may  soon  learn  to  grind  her  own  wheat, 
separate  the  flour  from  the  bra;),  and  make  it  up,  and  bake  it  into 
bread.  To  captains  of  ships,  to  military  men,  and  such  as  travel 
into  unfrequented  countries,  such  plain  and  easy  instructions  are 
laid  down  for  making  good  broad,  as  may  easily  be  put  in  practice. 
Even  the  baker  may  find  several  observations,  that  will  prove  ser- 
viceable in  the  prosecution  of  his  business,  particularly  the  abstract 
and  tables  of  the  assize  laws,  that,  being  deriyed  from  authentic 
sources,  will  preclude  the  necessity  of  his  consulting  a  variety  of 
acts  of  parliament,  which  unless  carefully  digested,  appear  to  con- 
tradict one  another.' 

The  reader  will  perceive,  from  this  sketch,  that  Mr.  Edlin*swork 
embraces  many  unhackneyed  topics  of  considerable  importance, 
to  every  class  in  society.  We  have  pleasure  in  saying  that  he  writes 
upon  them  clearly  and  satisfactorily.  His  industry  in  collecting 
materials  has  been  yery  considerable?  and  he  has,  (with  few  excep- 
tions) applied   to  the   best  sources.     The  fjr-st   chapter,    '  on    the 
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cultivation*  of  wheat,'  is  particularly  well  drawn  up,  am!   agreeably 
enlivened  by  notes,    in    which   quotations    from   various     writers, 
often  from  our  rural  poets,  are  introduced  ;  though  we  see  no  rea- 
son for  introducing  the   impure  poetical  jargon   of  '  miptual   rites, 
vegetable  impregnation,'  &c.  into  such  a  work. 

Mr.  E.  says,  that,  after  his  papers  were  prepared  for  the  press, 
itwas  suggested  to  him  '  that  the  subject  might  be  made  more  com* 
pletc  by  instituting  a  series  of  experiments,  similar  to  those  of  Dr. 
Stevens  and  the  Abbe  Spallanzani,  to  determine  what  preparations 
of  bread  are  most  easy  of  digestion,  and  consequently  most  proper  for 
the  nourishment  of  mankind.'*  In  this  inquiry  Mr.  E.  informs  us  that 
he  has  made  some  progress,  and  declares  his  intention  to  pursue  it, 
thould  the  present  work  be  favourably  received. 

For  our  parts,  we  most  earnestly  wish  him  to  proceed  in  every 
investigation  relating  to  a  subject  on  which  he  has  already  bestow- 
ed pains  with  so  much  success  ;  a  subject  which  has  hitherto  been 
very  imperfectly  discussed,  and  which  eminently  deserves  the  most 
diligent  consideration. 

The  author,  who  lives  at  Uxbridge,  is  already  known  to 
the  public,  by  two  small  medical  treatises  on  the  gout  and  malig- 
nant sore  throat,  and  we  may  justly  recommend  the  perusal  of  this 
little  work  to  all  who  regard  the  health  of  the  people,  to  farmers, 
parish-officers,  bakers,  and  all  those  concerned  in  the  culture  or 
preparation  of  the  primary  necessary  of  human  life. 


*  It  is  worthy  of  the  talents  and  industry  of  the  author  to  examine,  in  his 
inquiry,  if  some  of  the  other  gases  would  not  be  equally  efficacious  with  car- 
bonic, in  augmenting  the  digestibility  of  bread  ;  and  to  determine,  now  that 
fermentation  is  no  longer  considered  necessary  to  digestion,  whether  the  soporific 
power  of  farinaceous  matter  be  diminished,  by  the  stomachic  stimulus  of  the  gas, 
or  merely  by  its  mechanical  attenuation  rendering  this  matter  more  soluble  in 
the  stomach. 
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Art.  I.— The  Inferno  of  Dante  Alighieri.  Canto  1.  17. 
With  a  'Translation  in  English  blank  Verse,  Notes,  and  a 
Life  of  the  Author.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Francis  Gary, 
A.  M.  Gvo.  7s.     Carpenter.      1805. 

TO  proficients  in  Italian  literature,  no  evidence  will  be 
requisite  to  convince  them  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the 
task  which  Mr.  Cary  has  undertaken  ;  nothing  less  than 
to  give  aa  version  of  the  Divina  Commedia,  so  faithful 
as,  with  the  assistance  of  the  notes,  to  enable  one  moderately 
skilled  in  the  Italian  tongue  to  understand  the  original  text, 
and  which  at  the  same  time  shall  not  be  totally  devoid  of 
interest  to  the  mere  English  reader.'  But  to  those  who  are 
yet  strangers  to  the  lineaments  of  the  original,  the  sub- 
joined sketch  of  its  more  striking  features  may  not  be  with- 
out its  use,  in  enabling  them  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  like- 
ness preserved  in  the  translation. 

Dante  has  every  claim  to  the  character  of  originality, 
which  the  severest  critics  admit  as  valid.  His  manner,  sen- 
timents, and  opinions,  his  diction  and  versification,  are  en- 
tirely self-formed  and  peculiar.  To  his  '  adventurous  song/ 
the  words  of  Milton  might  have  been  applied  in  their  fullest 
sense — 

'  It  pursues 
Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme ;' 

and  among-  all  the  poets  of  succeeding  ages  and  various 
countries,  we  believe,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  author 
of  Paradise  Lost,  there  is  not  one  who  can  be  considered  as 
his  counterpart.  Though  the  palm  of  superiority  must  be 
conceded  to  our  countryman,  in  the  scientific  conduct  and 
artful  diversification  of  his  narrative ;  in  the  concealment 
and  gradual  disclosure  of  his  catastrophe;  in  the  perpetual 
variation  and  interchange  of  the  scenery  from  hell  to  earth, 
from  earth  to  heaven,  through  the  '  anarchy'  of  night 
Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  6.  October,  1805.  I 
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and  chaos,  and  the  whole  compass  of  the  universe ;  in  the 
higher  importance,  and  ineffable  majesty  of  the  characters; 
in  the  more  refined  taste  and  elevated  style  ;  in  the  general 
interest  and  sublimity  of  the  poem  :  3'et  in  newness  of 
thought  and  contrivance  ;  in  rapidity  of  invention  and  fer- 
tility of  imagination  ;  in  learning,*  in  powers  of  description 
and  vivid  painting  ;  in  the  happy  representation  of  natural 
gesture,  and  courteous  and  graceful  deportment;  in  unaffected 
dignity  and  simplicity;  in  virtuous  indignation  and  pure  mo- 
rality; in  nerve  and  energy;  in  the  manly,  pathetic,  and 
terrible  sublime  ;  in  these  respects  Dante  fills,  in  some  an 
equal,  in  others  a  superior  rank. 

The  period  when  he  wrote,  was  at  the  day-break  of  modern 
literature;  and  be  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  who 
most  exulted  in  the  dawn  of  returning  knowledge,  and  who 
adventured  farthest  in  research  and  theory.  Tiraboschi 
mentions  with  wonder,  as  a  proof  of  his  surpassing  his  con- 
temporaries in  natural  philosophy,  that  he  anticipated  one  of 
the  opinions  of  Galileo,  expressed  in  the  following  words  : 
(  V  i-^o  altro  non  e,  se  non  luce  del  sole  mescolatacon  l'umido 
de!!a  vile.'  '  Wine  is  nothing  but  the  light  of  the  sun  mixed 
with  the  juice  cf  the  vine.' 

E  pcrche,  meno  ammiri  la  parola, 

GoafHa*!  calor  del  sol,  che  si  fa  vino 

Giuiuoali'  ur.ior,  chcdella  vite  cola.  Purgatorio1C.<lS. 

*  That  you  may  wonder  the  less  at  what  I  say,  observe  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  which  becomes  wine,  when  joined  with  the 
liquid  which  flows  from  the  vine."  But  thelimits  of  physical 
science  afforded  not  sufficient  range  for  the  universality  of  his 
genius,  which  strove  to  explore  the  infinite  expanse  of  the 
immaterial  world.  No  stronger  instance  can  be  given  of  the 
boldness  of  his  mind  in  abstract  speculations,  than  the 
choice  he  has  made  of  a  subject,  which  obliged  him  to  lay 
the  scene  of  action  in  the  supernatural  abodes  of  angels  and 
devils  and  the  unbodied  spirits  of  the  dead.  With  unexam- 
pled intellectual  courage  he  was  the  first  who  dared  to  stamp 
the  moral  instructions  of  the  'muse  with  the  authority  of 
the  christian  revelation  ;  and  without  discarding  the  use  of 
the  heathen  mythology,  introduced  what  may,  without 
impropriety,  be  called  a  new  mythology,  a  sacro-profane  ma- 
chinery, having,  like  the  former  system,  truth  for  its  ground- 
work, but  being,  like  that,  disfigured  by  the  intermixture  of 


'*  L'Erud'zione  p?r  quci  Uini>i  vastissima.'     Tiraboschi. 
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bigotry  and  superstition.  How  far  this  revolution  in  poe- 
try was  advantageous  to  the  cause  of  religion,  or  how  far 
the  author  of  the  innovation  has  transgressed  against  the 
evangelical  precepts  of  charity  and  humility,  in  assuming  the 
office  of  the  distributor  of  eternal  rewards  or  punishment,  are 
questions  which  might  fairly  admit  of  discussion.  It  may 
be  urged  in  his  vindication,  that  he  improved  the  moral  ten- 
dency of  his  art,  and  raised  its  importance  ;  and  that,  in  com- 
pensation for  the  irreverence  of  introducing  the  heavenly 
powers  as  the  actors  in  a  poem,  he  has,  by  their  presence, 
thrown  over  his  work  an  air  of  awful ness  and  sanctity,  which 
give  it  an  effect  upon  the  conscience  and  the  heart,  often 
approaching  in  degree  to  that  produced  by  the  warning 
voice  of  scripture  itself.  He  never  disgraces  his  subject  by 
the  licentiousness  of  fancy,  in  which  the  succeeding  poet3 
of  his  country  too  freely  indulged  ;  and  never  employs  ce- 
lestial agents  for  the  attainment  of  any  unworthy  or  trif- 
ling end.*  He  is  ever  strictly  virtuous  and  submissively 
pious,  and  the  sense  of  the  power  and  omnipresence  of  the 
Deity  seems  to  go  before  and  guide  his  steps,  wherever  his 
reason  or  his  imagination  conducts  him. 

To  the  zealous  but  misguided  warfare  of  the  crusaders, 
was  owing  the  birth  of  chivalry,  which  forms  the  most 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  epocha  which  preceded 
the  revival  of  literature.  Dante,  verged  in  the  cabinet,  and 
a  veteran  in  the  field,  jealous  of  his  honour,  and  established 
in  his  faith,  could  not  be  otherwise  than  caught  by  a  spirit 
So  congenial  with  his  feelings  and  accommodated  to  his 
station.  The  consequence  has  necessarily  been, that  there 
is  diffused  throughout  his  work  a  high  colouring  of  roman- 
tic adventure,  with  its  usual  accompaniments,  courtesy  of 
behaviour,  and  generosity  of  sentiment,  and  not  without  a 
deep  shade  of  animosity  and  violence.  The  latter  effect  is 
perceived  in  the  party  malevolence  and  religious  intolerance 
which  too  frequently  betray  themselves,  and  cloud  the  gene- 
ral purity  of  the  work.  Here,  however,  we  are  to  look  for 
the  first  considerable  draught  of  the  moral  features  of  the 
chivalrous  ages,  which,  with  whatever  imperfections  they 
are  otherwise  chargeable,  frequently  displayed,  in  the  man- 
ners of  the  higher  and  more  accomplished  ranks  of  society, 
a  dignified  suavity  and  benevolence  rarely  exceeded  in  pe- 
riods of  advanced  refinement. 

It   seems    not   improbable  that    the    example    of  Dante 


*  Aiiosto  and  Tasso  are  charged  with  these  faults, 

I    2 
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suggested  to  the  painters  the  transfer  of  their  art,  front 
false  to  true  religion.  It  is  well  known  that  Michael  Angelo 
employed  his  powerful  and  congenial  talents  in  sketching 
the  scenes  of  the  poem  upon  the  margin  of  the  copy  which 
he  possessed.  In  deserting  the  fables  of  antiquity,  whatever 
may  have  been  lost  of  fanciful  decoration  and  voluptuous 
elegance,  has  been  much  more  than  replaced  by  the  purer 
and  nobler  species  of  the  sublime  and  pathetic,  derived 
from  the  source  of  the  sacred  writings.  In  vain  would  all 
human  ingenuity  have  laboured  to  conceive  any  thing 
equal  to  the  maternal  tenderness  of  a  Madona,  or  the  heroic 
humility  of  a  suffering  Redeemer.  As  much  as  truth  excels 
fiction,  and  pre-eminence  in  goodness  is  superior  to  every 
other  endowment,  so  much  the  more  grand  and  affecting,  in 
the  eyes  of  a  believer  in  revealed  religion, are  those  paintings 
which  act  as  a  lively  comment  upon  the  history  of  the  chris- 
tian faith.  This  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  sister  art. 
Those  who  with  Dante  look  up  to  Homer  as  the 

'  SignordelT  altissimo  canto/ 

'  The  monaivh  of  sublimest  song/ 

will  not  surely  permit  their  admiration  so  to  blind  their  judg- 
ment, as  to  prevent  their}  from  acknowledging,  that  the 
subject,  characters,  sentiments,  in  short,  tb.3  elements  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  are  inferior  in  intrinsic  dignity  and  pa- 
thos to  those  of  the  Paradise  Lost  or  the  D.vina  Cominedia. 
Thus  much  may  be  giveu  up,  without  affecting  the  supre- 
macy of  trie  Grecian,  as  the  father  of  the  art,  the  Poeta 
Sovrano,  the  original  delineator  of  the  forms  of  nature,  the 
inventor  of  the  Epopee,  and  the  uu rivalled  master  of  the 
most  sonorous,  full,  and  inexhaustible  stream  of  poetical 
inspiration. 

It  may,  however,  be  alleged,  that  whatever  advantage 
Dante  may  have  derived  from  the  gravity  and  elevation  of 
his  subject,  he  has  been  to  an  equal  degree  a  loser  b}'  the 
damp  which  its  very' nature  must  throw  upon  the  reader. 
Are  not  the  concerns  of  the  other  world  too  serious  to  be 
the  means  of  producing  delight,  which  is  acknowledged  to 
be  the  principal  end  of  poetry  ?  And  is  not  a  poem  a  vehicle 
of  too  light  a  frame  for  the  conveyance  of  religious  instruc- 
tion ?  To  some  minds  of  an  effeminate  weakness,  the  horrors 
of  the  Inferno  are  intolerable ;  and  to  others,  whosejudgments 
are  swayed  by  ridicule,  the  moral  tyrant  of  the  day,  they 
may  appear  absurd  :  but  to  those  who  have  neither  morbid 
delicacy,  nor  hacknied  feelings,  nor  corrupted  hearts,  we 
conceive  that  the  great  fundamental  truths  of  our   religion, 
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not  the  less  perhaps  for  being  brought  forward  under  the 
guise  of  poetical  fiction,  must  ever  be  in  the  highest  degree 
interesting  and  instructive.  The  terrors  of  a  slate  of  retri- 
bution  are  undoubtedly  painted  by  Dante  in  their  strongest 
colours,  and  his  Hell  is  still  tnore  horrible  than  that  of  Mil- 
ton, because  in  !he  one  case  the  sufferers  are  men  who  had  a 
seal  Individual  existence,  and  in  the  other,  spiritual  beings 
and  devils,  in  a  ffieat  measure  the  creatures  of  the  rmagina- 
tion.  After  all,  if  it  be  admitted  that  too  gloomy  and  severe 
a  cast  pervades  the  poem,  it  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
granted,  that  such  would  naturally  be  the  style  of  a  man  of 
strong  mind  and  impetuous  feelings,  tossed  in  civil  com- 
motions, and  harassed  by  reiterated  disappointments,  exiled 
from  his  country,  a  wanderer,  and  a  dependant  on  preca- 
rious bounty.  All  is  not,  however,  of  so  dark  a  hue.  The 
attention,  wearied  with  its  passage  through  the  burning  de- 
serts and  sable  air  of  the  Inferno,  is  at  intervals  seasonably 
relieved  and  delighted  by  arriving  at  some  beautiful  spot, 
fresh  with  the  verdure  and  fragrant  with  the  flowers  of 
poesy. 

'  Guignemmo  in  prato  di  fresca  verdura 
Genti  v'eran,  con  occhi  tardi  e  gravi, 
Di  grande  autorita  ne'  lor  setnbianti : 
Parlavan  rado,  con  voci  soavi. 
Traemmpci  cosi  da]  I'  un  de'  canti, 
In  luogo  aperto,  luminoso  e  alto, 
Si  die  veder  si  poten  tutti  quanti. 
Cola  diritto,  sopra  '1  verde  smalto, 
Mi  furmostrati  gli  spiriti  raagni, 

Che  di  vederli'i  in  me  stesso,  n'  esalto.'  C.  4, 1 1 1. 

See  also  C.  14,  94,  &c. 

'  We  came 
Into  a  mead  with  lively  verdure  fresh. 
There  dwelt  a  race,  who  slow  their  eyes  around 
Majestically  mov'd,  and  in  their  port 
Bore  eminent  authority  ;  they  spake 
Seldom,  hut  all  their  wcrris  were  tuneful  sweet.— 
We  to  one  side  retir'd,  into  a  place 
Open  and  bright  and  lofty,  whence  each  one 
Stood  manifest  to  view.      Incontinent 
There  on  the  green  enamel  of  the  plain, 
Were  shewn  me  the  great  spirits,  by  whose  sight 
I  am  exalted  in  my  own  esteem.' 

Often  the  terrors  are  alleviated  by  pleasing  simile* ; 

'  Quale  i  fioretti,  dal  notternogielo, 
Chilian  echiusi,  poj  che'l  m\  gi  'imbianca. 
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Si  drizzan  tutti  aperti  in  loro  stelo, 

Tal  mi  fec'io,  Jii  mia  virtute  stanca. 

E  tanto  buonu  ardire  al  cuor  mi  corse, 

Ch'  i'  cominciai,  come  persona  franca/  C.  2,  127. 

'  As  flowrets  by  the  frosty  air  of  night 

Bent  down  and  clos'd,  when  day  has  blanched  their  leaves, 

Rise  all  unfolded  on  their  spiry  stems; 

So  was  my  fainting  vigour  new  restor'd, 

And  to  my  heart  such  kindly  courage  ran,' 

That  1  as  one  undaunted,  soon  replied.' 

The  radical  defect  of  the  Divina  Commedia  is  at  one  and 
the  same  time  a  proof  of  the  originality  of  the  genius  and 
modesty  of  the  disposition  of  its  author  :  we  mean  the  choice 
which  he  has  made  of  the  middle  style,  for  a  subject  which 
seemed  *o  demand  the    highest  elevation.     Assuredly   with 
more  humility  than  judgment,  he  has  declined  assuming  the 
epic  style,  and  abstained  from    bestowing  upon  his   work  in 
vesture,  the  dignity    which  in  substance  it   possesses.     But 
the  wonder  is  the  greater,  that  he  thould  so  frequently  have 
strength  sufficient  to  exalt  a   low  and    familiar   stvle  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  grandeur.     Long  dissertations   have   been 
written  to  ascertain  the  species  of  this  composition,  and  the 
decision  has  necessarily  been  that  it  is  '  neither  comedy,  nor 
epic,    nor    any    other  regular    composition.'    (Tiraboschi.) 
Milton  has  decidedly  improved  upon   the  model   of  his  pre- 
cursor through  the  realm  of  spirits,  not  only  by  the  loftier 
diction  which  he  has  adopted,  and  indefatigably  supported, 
but  by  the  mechanism  of  his  fable,    which   has  enabled  him 
to  concentre  the  powers  of  his  poetry  upon  comparatively  a 
few  objects,  and  by  his  courage  in  freeing  himself  from  the 
trammels  of  rh  vine,  which  appear.in  many  instances  to  have 
cramped,  or  at  least  biassed  the  versification  of  Dante.     As 
if  everything  belonging  to  this  extraordinary  performance 
were  destined  to  be  of  unquestionable  originality,   Dante  in- 
vented a  new  kind   of  versification,   which   we  are  told  was 
at  first    unacceptable  to  his  couvrymen  :  and  a  diction,  un- 
rivalled in  strength,  closeness,  and  precision,  yet  often  ano- 
malous and  daring,  and  bidding  defiance  to  imitation.    Dante 
could    not    bean  imitator,  even    when  he   strove  to  assume 
the  character.     He  says,  near  the  beginning  of  his  poem  : 

'  Or  se'  tu  quel  Yirgilio,  e  quella  fonte 
Che  spande  di  parlor  si  largo  frame  ? 
Risposi  hii,  con  vergognosa  frpnte, 
Oh  degii  altri  Poeti  onore  e  lume, 
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Vagliami  '1  lungo  studio,  e  *1  grande  pmore 

Che  m'han  fatto  cercar  lo  tuo  volume. 

Tu  se'  lo  inio  maestro  e  '1  mio  autore  : 

Tu  se'  solo  colui,  da  cu'  io  tolsi 

Lo  bello  stile,  che  m'ha  fatto  onore.  C.  1,  79. 

'And  art  thou  then  that  Virgil,  that  well-spring 
From  which  such  copious  floods  of  eloquence 
Have  issued  ?   I  with  front  abash'd  replied  ; 
Glory  and  light  of  all  the  tuneful  train, 
May  it  avail  me,  that  I  long  with  zeal 
Have  sought  thy  volume,  and  with  love  immense 
Have  conn'd  it  o'er.     My  master  thou-and  guide. 
Then  he  from  whom  alone  I  have  deriv'd 
That  style,  which  for  its  beauty  into  fame 
Exalts  me.' 

Yet  the  general  resemblance  between  these  poets  is  very 
faint,  and  the  particular  passages  borrowed  from  the  Man- 
tuan  bard  wear  a  different  dress  and  mien  when  transferred 
into  the  possession  of  the  Florentine. 

Nothing  seems  to  be  less  the  result  of  study  or  imitation, 
than  the  structure  of  the  Italian  poem,  and  nothing  perhaps 
is  less  deserving  of  either  study  or  imitation,  in  the  In- 
ferno, the  strata  of  the  dead  are  scientifically  allotted  and 
arranged  according  to  their  several  crimes;  and  we  are  con- 
ducted from  eircle  to  circle  with  as  much  regularity  of  me- 
thod,  and  formality  of  detail,  as  a  traveller  would  use  in  lead- 
ing us  through  the  different  provinces  of  an  empire.  Many 
territories,  many  individuals,  many  incidents  pass  in  review, 
but  we  are  scarcely  detained  long  enough  in  one  spot  to 
gain  a  permanent  interest  in  the  manners  and  characters  »£ 
the  inhabitants,  and  one  prospect  rapidly  succeeds  and  con- 
fuses the  remembrance  of  another,  till  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  mind,  becomes  that  which  results  from  accumula- 
tion, rather  than  selection.  Yet  the  representation  of  lh<s 
prudence,  condescension,  and  tenderness  of  Virgil,  and  the 
susceptibility,  earnestness,  and  reverent  attention  of  his 
follower,  lay  a  strong  hold  upon  our  affections,  and  irresistibly 
detain  us  in  their  company.  We  are  not,  however,  kept  in 
any  painful  fluctuation  of  hope  and  fear.  Plot  or  catastrophe 
there  is  none.  Virgil  we  know  has  his  doom  unchangeably 
fixed  ;  and  Dante,  we  cannot  forget,  must  have  returned 
from  the  abysses  of  hell,  and  quitted  the  realms  of  bliss,  be- 
fore he  could  have  pre»ented  himself  to  us  as  the  n;  rr  itor 
of  his  own  adventure*      Witii  regard  to   Beatrice,  sh^   is 
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too  spiritual,   and  seated  too  high  in  the  supernal   sphere,  to 
be   considered    as  within  the  range  of  human  sympathy. 

In  Dante's  description  of  ghostly  beings,  some  incongrui- 
ties will  be  found,  but  let  the  vastness  of  the  design,  and  the 
few  materials  afforded  him  by  the  works  of  his  predecessors 
for  the  erection  of  so  stupendous  a  pile,  let  all  the  difficulty 
of  the  undertaking  be  duly  considered,  and  this  and  every 
other  censure  will  be  lost  in  admiration.  Thai  he  was  enthu- 
siastically admired  by  his  countrymen,  and  honours  bestowed 
upon  his  memory,  which  might  seem  to  insure  to  his  name 
the  meed  of  immortality,  are  facts  sufficiently  evidenced  by 
the  title  of  Divina,  soon  conferred  by  general  suffrage  upon 
the  Commedia,  and  by  the  institution  of  lectures,  the  sole 
businessof  which  was  toexplain  and  illustrate  that  great  work, 
an  office  which  immediately  became  an  object  of  ambition 
to  the  most  learned  men  of  the  ao;e.  Several  causes  have 
operated   in    the   progress  of  time  to   abate  the  admiration, 

f>erhaps  of  his  Italian  readers,  and  cerlainly  of  those  who 
ive  in  a  different  country.  The  very  similitude  of  the 
poem  must  have  impressed  a  religionist  of  those  days 
in  the  most  lively  manner.  But  the  fabric  of  papal 
superstition,  which  was  then  a  commanding  citadel,  attrac- 
tive by  its  splendor,  and  formidable  for  its  strength,  is  now 
a  decayed,  a  tottering,  and  an  almost  neglected  ruin.  Since 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory  has  been  exploded,  and  masses 
for  the  dead  deemed  unavailing,  since  reason  has  been  re- 
stored to  her  clue  prerogatives,  and  faith  grounded  exclusively 
on  the  word  of  God,  such  alterations  have  taken  place  in  our 
religious  sentiments  as  must  necessarily  render  the  opinions 
of  Dante  in  many  instances  obsolete,  in  many  erroneous,  in 
many  pitiably  absurd.  Another  drawback  upon  the  pleasure 
of  the  reader  arises  from  the  continual  referepces  to  the 
history  of  a  distant  country  in  remote  and  distracted  times. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  we  should  feel  with  such  vivacity 
as  those  who  were  actors  or  eve-witnesses,  or  who  lived  be- 
fore  the  minuter  features  of  the  times  were  obliterated,  or 
who  were  descended  from  the  same  ancestors,  or  born  in  the 
eame  country,  with  the  heroes  recorded  in  the  verse.  \\\ 
some  instances  an  ample  commentary  is  indispensable,  and  in 
others  the  requisite  information  js  either  lost  or  as  yet  buried 
in  the  chronicles  of  contemporary  historians.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  many  individuals  are  introduced  to  us  by 
name,  of  whose  merits  or  demerits  we  are  compelled  to  re- 
lnain  in  helpless  ignorance.  Dante  is,however,  by  nomeans 
confined  to  his  national  history,  tie  expatiates  freely  over  the 
yarions  regions  of  the  knowu  world,  and  culls   from  every 
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clime  the  flowers  best  suited  to  his  design.  Another  cir- 
cumstance which  very  much  tends  to  diminish  the  interest, 
is  the  state  of  literature,  which  had  not  then  purged  itself 
or'  scholastic  subtleties  and  mysticism.  The  taste  of  the 
present  age  is  disposed  to  grant  very  little  consideration  to 
science  which  is  not  founded  upon  the  evidence  of  the 
senses,  nor  reducible  to  mathematical  demonstration:  and  per- 
haps too  little  mercy  is  shewn  to  those  flights  of  the  imagi- 
nation which  presume  to  pass  the  borders  of  the  visible 
creation.  Suppose,  however,  it  should  be  admitted  that 
there  is  something  of  the  barbarous  in  thestvle  of  the  father 
of  the  Tuscan  school :  it  is  the  barbarism  of  the  co-eval 
style  of  architecture,  and,  like  our  Gothic  edifices,  is  capable 
of  affecting:  us  with  the  sublimest  feelings  of  delight  and 
reverence.  It  the  construction  wants  the  proportion  and 
disposition  of  the  Grecian  models,  it  has,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  the  Gothic, uniformity  in  the  general  effect,  with  a  perpetual 
variety  in  the  constituent  particulars. 

To  give  a  faithful,  natural,  and  spirited  resemblance  of 
such  a  poet,  is  a  labour  demanding  no  inconsiderable  talents 
?ind  learning.  But  by  whatever  established  test  of  the  merits 
of  a  translation  the  present  specimen  is  tried,  it  will  be  found 
deserving  of  very  high  estimation.  Not,  indeed,  without 
occasional  approaches  to  servility,  Mr.  Cary  is  literal  to 
a  degree,  which  we  think  has  never  been  exceeded  in  any 
poetical,  and  scarcely  in  any  prose  translation  which  has 
hitherto  appeared  in  the  English  language.  Very  rarely  has 
he  added  to,  or  diminished  aught  from  his  original.  The 
very  idioms  are  compelled  to  enter  into  another  tongue 
(see  c.  (J,(J7,  and  c.  14,  67,  8cc.)  In  numerous  passages, 
nearly  the  identical  sound  is  transfused,  and  the  effect 
upon  the  ear  is  essentially  the  same,  and  the  wonderful  in- 
stances of  imitative  sound  in  the  original,  are  dexterously 
copied  in  the  translation.     As  in  the  following,  c.  1,  2'2. 

'  E  come  quci,  che,  con  lena  affannata, 
Uscito  fuor  del  pelago  alia  riva, 
Si  volge  all'  acqua  perigliosa  e  guata.' 

f  And  as  a  man  with  difficult  short  breath 
Forespent  with  toiling,   'scap'd  from  sea  to  shore, 
Turns  to  the  perilous  wide  waste,  and  stands 
At  gaze;' 

where  the  verses  seem  to  breathe  hard  :    and  in  the  third 
Canto, 

'  Yidi  una  insegna 

Che,  girarido,  correvatanto  rutta 

Che  d'ogni  nosa  nai  parovaindegna,'  .  C.  3,  52. 
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'  I  beheld  a  flag 
Which  whirling  ran  around  so  rapidly 
That  it  no  pause  obtained.' 

In  the  .abrupt  beginning  of  the  fourth  Canto, 

'  Ruppemi  V  alto  sonno  nella  testa 
Un  greve  tuono,  si  ch'  i'  mi  riscossi, 
Come  persona,  che  per  forza  e  desta.' 

'  Broke  the  deep  slumber  in  my  brain,  a  crack 
Of  heavy  thunder,  that  I  shook  myself 
As  one  by  main  force  rous'd.' 

And  the  fearful  description  of  Cerberus  in  the  sixth  Canto, 
v.  13. 

*  Cerbero,  fiera  crudele  e  di versa. 
Con  tra  gole  caninamente  latra 
Sovra  la  gente,  che  quivi  e  sommersa. 

Gli  occhi  ha  verniigli,  e  la  barba  unta,  e  atra, 
E'l  ventre  largo,  eunghiatele  mani : 
Grama  gli  spirti,  gli  scuoja,  ed  isquatra.' 

See  also  C.  5,  Si.  C.  7,  13,  and  126.     C.  10,  81,  &C.  &C. 

*  Cerberus,  cruel  monster,  fierce  and  strange, 
Through  his  wide  three-fold  throat  barks  as  a  dog 
Over  the  multitude  immers'd  beneath. 

His  eyes  glare  crimson,  black  his  unctuous  beard, 
His  belly  large,  and  claw'd  the  hands,  with  which 
He  tears  the  spirits,  flogs  them,  and  their  limbs 
Piecemeal  disparts.' 

The  concentrated  diction,  and  antique  simplicity  of  the 
venerable  author,  are  happily  transferred  by  a  judicious 
choice  of  blank  verse,  the  measure  best  suited  in  English  to 
a  poem  of  so  grave  a  cast:  bjank  verse  of  the  Mil  tonic 
stamp,  learnedly  musical,  more  abundant  in  the  strength  and 
spirit  of  its  melodies,  than  in  polished  smoothness,  and  mel- 
lifluous cadences.  The  abruptness  of  the  original,  and  some- 
what of  that  which  Tirabosohi,  with  too  much  of  Italian 
delicacy,  calls  an'  insof/V libit  durezza,'  are  to  be  found  in  the 
English  version,  :;nd  both  Dante  and  his  translator,  it  will 
be  thought  by  many, 

'  Ticnen  aneor  del  monte  e  del  macigno.' 

'  Still  smack  of  their  rough  mountain  flint.'  c.  15,  63.. 

We  are  aware  of  Dr.  Johnson's  decree  in  a  similar  case. 
'  The  translator  is  to  exhibit  his  author's  thoughts  in  such  a 
dress  of  diction  as  the  author  would  have  given  them,  had 
bis  language  been  English  ;  rugged  wagiiijia-ncs  is  not  to  be- 
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softened :  hyperbolical  ostentation  is  not  to  be  repressed, 
nor  sententious  affectation  to  have  its  points  blunted.  A 
translator  is  to  be  like  his  author  :  .  it  is  not  his  business  to 
excel  him.'  ( Life  of  Dry  den.)  Undercover  of  such  a  de- 
cision this  translation  might  find  itself  completely  shielded. 
But  with  all  due  deference  to  so  great  an  authority,  we 
scarcely  think  it  possible  for  a  translator  to  give  a  general 
adequate  resemblance,  unless  he  excel  in  parts :  when  his 
author  has  left  him  far  behind  in  one  place,  he  must  endea- 
vour to  save  his  distance  by  gaining  upon  him  in  another. 
The  negligences  which  are  lost  amid  the  splendor  and  ease 
of  the  original,  must  become  much  more  conspicuous,  and 
consequently  will  obtain  much  less  indulgence  at  second 
hand,  where  the  same  freedom  and  vivacity  of  execution 
are  scarcely  attainable  by  the  powers  of  the  artist.  The  rigid 
exactness  with  which  Mr.  Cary  has  adhered  to  the  very 
words  of  the  text  and  their  collocation,  has  at  times  imposed 
a  degree  of  restraint  and  hardness  of  construction  upon  his 
version.  [C.  2,  9,f>>  is  obscure  both  in  the  text  and  the 
translation.]  Into  this  he  was  probably  led  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Milton,  whom  he  has  in  several  passages  as 
closelv  imitated,  as  Milton  before  him  imitated  Dante. 
The  marks  of  imitation  are  very  discernible  in  the  following 
passages — 

'  Temp-era  dal  principio  del  mattino  : 
K'l  sol  montava'n  su,  con  quelle  stelle, 
Ch'  eran  con  lui,  quancl  '1  amor  divino 
Mosse  da  prima  quelle  cose  belle, 
Si  ch'  a  bene  sperar  m'era  cagione 
Di  quella  fera  la  gajetta  pelle, 
L'ora  del  tempo,  e  la  dolce  stagione/  C.  1,  37. 

*  The  hour  was  morning's  prime,  and  on  his  way 
Aloft  the  sun  ascended  with  those  stars 
That  with  him  rose,  when  love  divine  first  mov'd 
Those  its  fair  works  :   so   that  with  joyous  hope 
All  things  conspired  to  fill  me,  the  gay  skin 
Of  that  swift  animal,  the  matin  dawn 
And  the  sweet  season. 

f  Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn, 
Sure  pledge  <>t  day,  that  crovvn'st  the  smiling  morn 
With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy  sphere, 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 
Tllou  sun  of  this  great  world,   both  eye  and  soul 
Acknowledge  him  thy  greater,  sound  his  praise 
In  thy  eternal  course;   both  when  thou  ciiinb'st 
And  when  hi^h  noon  hast  gained,  and  when  thou  faH'st.' 

P.  L.  b.  5, 166. 
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*  Lo  giorno  se  nVndava,  e  l'acr  bruno 
To  glieva  gli  animai,  che  sono  'n  terra, 
D'alie  fatiehe  loro.'  C.  2>  J. 

'  Now  was  the  ck?y  departing,  and  the  air 
Imbrown'd  with  shadowy  frorri  their  toils  releas'd 
All  animals  on  earth.' 

'  Where  the  unpiere'd  shade 
Irnbrown'd  the  noontide  bowers.'  P.  L.   b.  4,  245. 


'  Per  altravia  mi  mena  '1  savio  duca, 
Fuor  dclla  queta,  nelf  aura  che  trema  : 
K  vengo  in  parte,  ove  non  e,  che  luca.'  C.  4,  149. 

'  Another  way 
My  sage  guide  leads  me,  from  that  air  serene, 
Into  a  climate  ever  vex'd  with  storms  ; 
And  to  a  part  I  come  where  no  light  shines. 

Save  on  that  side  which  from  the  wall  of  heaven, 
Though  distant  far,  some  small  reflexion  gains 
Of  glimmering  air  less  vex'd  with  tempest  loud.' 

P.  L.  b.3,  427. 

'  Thou  hast  vexed  me  with  all  thy  storms.'         Psalm  S8,  6. 

There  is  an  evident  inequality  in  the  success  of  Mr.  Caryjs 
labours,  perhaps  in  no  small  degree  occasioned  by  a  similar 
defect  in  the  text:  some  parts  seem  to  have  had  originally 
a  much  more  easy  and  fortunate  passage  into  English,  and 
3he\v  greater  marks  of  after-care  than  others,  which  appear 
to  have  come  in  an  evil  hour,  and  to  have  lain  ever  since 
their  production  in  their  first  rude  and  unshapen  condition. 

But  all  these  defects,  amounting  to  but  a  trifle  in  the  ag- 
gregate, both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  are  amply  recom- 
pensed by  a  general  display  of  animation,  energy,  judgment, 
and  taste,  by  unusual  fidelity  and  uncommon  felicity  in  unit- 
ing the  languages  by  pure  and  appropriate  English,  and  con- 
siderable critical  knowledge  of  the  Italian,  by  a  diction 
neither  vulgar  nor  attained  without  the  diligent  study  of 
selected  models,  and  by  the  display  of  a  kindred  spirit,  and  the 
possession  of  a  correspondent  faculty  of  poetical  eloqution. 

The  prefixed  life  is  something  meagre:  the  author  seems 
rather  to  have  anxiously  established  a  few  leading  facts,  than 
diligently  amassed  all  that  could  have  been  collected  on  sq 
interesting  a  subject. 

The  edition  is  neatly  and  correctly  printed,  upon  apian 
new  or  uncommon  from  the  English  press.  Dante  has  divid- 
ed his  poem  into  short  cantos,  and  Mr.  Gary  has  annexe4 
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to  each  separately  the  notes  belonging  to  it.  Different  opini-1 
ous,  in  this  luxurious  age  of  literature,  will  be  entertained 
of  the  convenience  of  this  arrangement. 

The  notes  consist  of  short  explanations  of  allegorical  allu- 
sions, historical  or  biographical  notices,  parallel  passages, 
&c.'&c.  and  convey  much  entertainment  and  information. 
More  might  be  added,  and  the  numerous  host  of  Italian 
commentators  would  afford  a  copious  supply  of  particulars 
new  and  interesting  to  the  generality  of  English  readers. 

Upon  the  whole,  every  encouragement  is  due  to  this  gen- 
tleman in  the  prosecution  of  his  arduous  task.  Both  the 
proficient  and  the  novice  in  Italian  literature  are  under  obli- 
gations for  the  specimen  he  has  given  of  a  faithful  and  spirited 
translations  (in  many  passages  answering  the  purposes  of  a 
commentary)  of  an  author  whom  he  justly  characterises  "  as 
one  of  the  most  sublime  and  moral,  but  certainly  one  of  the 
most  obscure  writers  in  any  language."  And  the  mere  Eng- 
lish reader  will  find,  that  so  far  from  being  totally  devoid  of 
interest  (the  modest  hope  expressed  by  Mr.  Cary)  the  subject 
will  forcibly  detain  his  attention  by  the  affections  of  pity 
and  terror,  and  the  manner  of  the  execution,  by  merits, 
which  give  it  indisputably  the  superiority  over  every  other 
attempt  at  transmuting  the  original  into  the  ianguage  of  thi3 
country. 

We  subjoin  the  famous  passage  from  the  beginning  of 
c.  3.  1.  which  may  fairly  for  all  parties  be  compared  by  our 
readers  with  the  corresponding  passage  in  the  versions  of  Mr. 
Hay  ley  and  Mr.  Boyd,  to  the  former  of  which  M:.  Cary  will 
be  found  to  approach  perhaps  too  nearly,  though  in  all  pro- 
bability unconsciously. 

"  Through  me  you  pass  into  the  city  of  woe  : 
Through  me  you  pass  into  eternal  pain  : 
Through  me  among  the  people  lost  for  aye. 
Justice  the  founder  of  my  fabric  moved  : 
To  rear  me  was  the  task  of  power  divine,' 
Supremest  wisdom,  and  primeval  love. 
Before  me  things  create  were  none,  save  things 
Eternal,  and  eternal  I  endure. 
Ail  hope  abandon  ye,  who  enter  here." 
Such  characters  in  colour  dim   I  mark'd 
Over  a  portal's  lofty  arch  inscrib'd  : 
Whereat  1  thus  :  "  Master,  these  words  import 
Hard  meaning  "     He,  as  one  prepar'd,  replied  :    - 
"  Here  thou  must  all  distrust  behind  thee  leave  : 
Here  be  vile  tear  extinguish'd.      We  are  come 
Where  I  have  told  thee  we  shall  see  the  souls 
To  misery  dwom'd,  who  intellectual  good 
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Have  lost."     And  when  his  hand  he  had  stretch'd  fortk 

To  mine,  with  pleasant  looks,  whence  I  was  cheer'dj 

Into  that  secret  place  he  led  me  on. 

Here  sighs  with  lamentations  and  loud  moans 

Resounded  through  the  air  piere'd  by  no  star, 

That  e'en  I  wept  at  entering.     Various  tongues, 

Horrible  languages,  outcries  of  woe, 

Accents  of  anger,  voices  deep  and  hoarse, 

"With  hands  together  smote,  that  swell'd  the  sounds, 

Made  up  a  tumult,  that  forever  whirls 

Round  through  that  air  with  solid  darkness  stain'd,  j 

Like  to  the  sand  that  in  the  whirlwind  flies.' 


Art.  II. — Observations  on  the  Poor  'Laze-,  and  on  the  Ma- 
nagement of  the  Poor  in  Great  Britain,  arising  from  a 
Consideration  of  the  Returns  now  bejore  Parliament.  By 
the  Right  lion  George  Rose,  M.  P.  8vo.  pp.  44.  Is.  Gd. 
London.     Hatch  ard.      1805. 

THE  intention  of  the  right  honourable  author,  in  pub- 
lishing this  pamphlet,  is  to  engage  the  serious  attention  of 
all  those  who  have  any  means  of  procuring  information  upon 
the  subject,  to  what  is  truly  stated  to  be  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  government, — the  management  of  the 
poor. 

The  system  of  poor  laws,  which,  with  the  alterations  sug- 
gested by  circumstances,  lias  subsisted  in  England  above 
two  centuries,  is  certainly  open  to  several  weighty  objections, 
and  has  even  called  forth  the  unqualified  disapprobation  of 
authors  of  acknowledged  ability.  We  still,  however,  agree 
with  Mr.  Rose,  that  the  system  itself,  as  a  theory,  is  on 
many  accounts  intitled  to  respect,  and  that  its  failure  in 
producing  all  the  beneficial  effects  expected  from  it,  is 
chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  practical  defects  in  carrying 
the  law  into  execution,  and  not  to  substantial  error  in  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  founded. 

Nothing  can  be  more  simple  or  more  rational  than  the 
general  arrangement  made  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Con- 
vinced by  experience  that  the  operation  of  voluntary  bene- 
volence was  inadequate  to  the  just  and  necessary  relief  of 
meritorious  indigence,  that  unfortunate  and  deserving  objects 
of  charity  frequently  suffered  all  the  horrors  of  want,  unno- 
ticed and  unknown,  while  the  importunities  of  the  idle  and 
profligate  levied  ill-bestowed  contributions  upon  the  generous 
and  humane,  provision  was  made  by  a  fair  and  equal  assess- 
ment, under  the  management  and  superintendence  of  respect- 
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able  householders-and  magistrates,  for  the  relief  of  the-o-ld,  the 
lame,  the  blind,  and  the  friendless,  for  repressing  idleness, 
for  giving  employment  to  all  those  who  were  not  incapable 
of  labour,  and  putting  out  to  be  apprentices  such  children 
as  could  not  otherwise  be  maintained  or  employed.  To  deny 
the  abstract  propriety  of  such  regulations  is  impossible,  but 
,when  we  are  told  that  a  sum  not  less  than  4,267,0001.  is 
annually  expended  on  account  of  the  poor,  of  which  near 
200,0001.  is  spent  in  law-suits;  that  workhouses  are  the  nur- 
series of  vice  ;  that  the  labour  of  the  poor  is  totally  unpro- 
ductive, or  rather  all  attempts  to  employ  them  altogether 
abortive  ;  it  must  be  confessed  there  is  reasonable  ground  of 
suspicion,  that  the  system  is  radically  bad,  that  it  has  been 
wickedly  perverted,  or  ignorantly  and  negligently  carried  into 
execution.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  many  and  great 
defects  attached  to  the  practical  operation  of  the  poor  laws, 
we  cannot  hesitate  in  agreeing  with  the  right  honourable 
author,  that  itwould  be  unwise  and  impolitic  hastily  to  repeal 
and  abandon  the  whole  system,  and  leave  so  important  a 
department  of  political  economy  open  to  the  effects  of  par- 
tial or  fortuitous  measures,  or  the  no  less  precarious  influence 
of  new  experiments  or  wild  speculations. 

That  compulsory  rates  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 
are  altogether  unnecessary,  and  that  every  beneficial  effect 
may  be  produced  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  rich 
and  generous,  are  favourite  and  plausible  topics  of  declama- 
tion; and  the  law  and  practice  in  other  parts  of  the  united 
kingdom  have  been  repeatedly  brought  forward  in  support 
of  such  propositions. 

The  opinions  generally  entertained  upon  this  subject,  as 
far  as  regards  Scotland,  Mr.  Rose  state?  to  be  altogether 
erroneous.  In  opposition  to  the  unqualified  remarks  of  Mr. 
Malthus  and  Sir  E.  Eden,  he  is  so  far  correct ;  but  the  short 
account  he  gives  of  the  information  he  has  received  on  this 
head,  affords  but  a  very  indistinct  view  of  the  comparative 
condition  and  management  of  the  poor  in  the  respective 
countries,  and  no  apology  appears  requisite  for  attempting 
to  elucidate  this  subject  by  the  introduction  of  the  following 
facts  and  observations. 

It  is  certainly  true  that,  contrary  to  the  generally  received 
opinion,  there  is  a  striking  coincidence  between  the  statute 
law  of  England  and  Scotland,  relative  to  the  management  of 
the  poor.  Some  acts  were  passed  in  England  for  the  punish- 
ment of  vagabonds,  and  regulation  of  beggars,  in  the  reigns 
of  Edward  III.  'Richard  li.  and  Henry  VII.  in  the  years 
1349,   13S.S,  and  149*.     In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  in  the 
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years  15S0  and  153.5,  justices  of  the  peace  were  authorized  W 
grant  licenses  to  the  poor  and  aged  to  beg,  and  vagabond* 
were  subjected  to  severe  punishment.  In  Scotland,  so  early 
as  the  year  1424,  sheriffs  and  baillies  of  burghs  are  invested 
with  similar  authority. 

The  same  regulations,  with  addiiions   are  enacted  in  1457, 
1503,  and  1535.   In  the  tune  of  Ed%; -rd   Vi.  1549  and  1552, 
some    improvements  and  Hterafions   take  place.     The  same 
Occurs  in  Scotland  by   ar  act  of   1551.      '  lie  present  svs-teui 
of  assessment,  and  the  appointment  of  overseers  first  arose 
in  the  reign  of    Elizabeth,    1572      The   very   same  plan  is 
adopted  in  Scotland  by  the  act  of  1-57?).     It  is  further  im- 
proved and  completed  in  England  in    15?G,   1597,  and  lG01. 
Additional  actsarealso  passed  in  Scotland  in  1592,  3597,  and. 
1600,  containing  a  most   important  regulation,  -which  will 
presently  give  rise  to  some  observations,  that  the  execution  of 
the  act  is  intrusted  to  the  kirk-session  in  every  parish,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  presbyterv.     It  is  unnecessary  to 
take  notice  of  the  long  list  of  statutes  which   have  since 
passed  in   England,  with    a  view  to  obviate  the  increasing 
difficulties  that  have  obstructed  the  operation  of  the  origi- 
nal system.    -No  alteration  of  consequence  has  taken  place 
in  Scotland.     It  may  only  be  proper  to  observe  that  the  first 
partial  creation  of  workhouses  took  place  in  England  in  \G6St, 
and  an  act  for  the  establishment  of  correction -houses    was 
passed  in  Scotland  in  1672.     We  shall  now  take  the  liberty 
of  throwing  out  a  few  hints  as  to  the  causes  of  the  manifest 
difference    between   the  situation  and  management  of  the 
poor  in  the  two  countries.    The  general  law  is  to  this  moment 
in  principle  the  same  in  both.  In  England,  however,  it  at  first 
gradually,  and  of  late  years  most  rapidly,  has  given  rise  to  an 
enormously  expensive  and  inefficient  establishment;  while  in 
Scotland,  from  better  fortune  or  superior  management,  the 
poor  are,    at  little   expence,  comfortably  provided  for,  and 
the  original  compulsory  law  hardly  known.     The  chief  de- 
fects of  the    English    system,    as   at   present   in    practice, 
are  evidently  delects  of  management,   and  are  more  or  less 
to  be  attributed  to  the  nature  of  the  appointment  and  the 
conduct  of  parish  officers,  to   the  laws  of  settlement   and 
removal,  to  the  mode  of  giving  relief,  to  the  absolute  want  of, 
or  casual  and  negligent  education    of  the  poor,  and  to  the 
erroneous   impressions    which   the   system    in    general    has 
made  upon    the  minds  of  the  public,  and  particularly  upon 
those  unfortunate  beings  whom  it  is  intended  to  protect  and 
relieve.        The  offices  of  churchwarden   and  pverseer  are 
annual ;  they   are  generally   assumed  with  reluctance,  and 
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independently  of  the  pleasure  of  exercising  a  little  brief 
authority,  the  individuals  upon  whom  the  task  is  imposed 
are  glad  to  get  rid  of  it  on  as  easy  terms  as  possible.  lm*> 
prorements  suggested  by  humanity  or  economy  are  seldom 
attempted.  Surrounded  with  difficulties,  and  harassed  by 
disputes  and  law-suits,  the  most  intelligent  and  best  disposed 
officers  have  no  encouragement,  during  the  short  period 
they  retain  their  situations,  to  propose  amendments,  much 
less  to  carry  into  execution  any  permanent  plan  of  improve- 
ment. Jn  Scotland,  on  the  contraiy,  the  management  of 
the  poor  has  been  intrusted  to  the  kirk-sessions,  aselectbody 
of  men,  holding  their  offices  for  life,  remarkable,  generally 
speaking,  for  their  superior  respectability  and  exemplary 
conduct,  treated  with  universal  respect  in  the  parish,  and 
exercising  their  functions  with  mildness  and  paternal  bene- 
ficence. 

The  laws  of  settlement  and  removal,  too,  in  England, 
though  well  intended,  have  been  productive  of  most  mis- 
chievous consequences.  They  formed  no  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal plan,  and  the  statutes  on  which  they  are  founded  have 
given  rise  to  more  legal  discussion  than  those  on  any  other 
subject  whatever,  exclusive  of  the  severity  with  which  the 
miserable  poor  are  treated  in  the  care  of  parishes  contending, 
it  may  truly  be  said,  for  the  punishment  and  not  for  the 
relief  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers.  No  such  compulsory 
law  exists  in  Scotland:  strictly  speaking,  a  pauper  may  in 
some  cases  be  removed,  but  humanity  and  the  true  princi*- 
pies  of  charity  forbid  it.  Where  a  reasonable  claim  is  advanced, 
it  is  attended  to;  money  is  more  easily  transported  than  the 
persons  who  stand  in  need  of  it,  and  shame  and  ignominy 
are  avoided. 

The  mode  of  giving  relief  is  also  a  subject  of  the.  utmost 
importance.  It  clearly  appears  from  the  returns  now  before 
parliament,  that  the  relief  given  to  those  in  workhouses,  costs 
the  public  about  four  times  as  much  per  head  as  what  is  be- 
stowed on  the  poor  out  of  workhouses.  For  this  reason  alone, 
and  others  which  we  have  not  leisure  to  enlarge  upon,  Mr. 
Rose  is  unquestionably  justified  in  throwing  out  the  hint, 
that  the  9th  of  Geo.  1.  demands  revision,  and  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed or  materially  altered.  Even  as  to  those  who  are  not 
in  workhouses,  we  are  afraid  that  sufficient  attention  is  not 
paid  to  the  varying  circumstances  of  the  paupers  ;  nor  can  it 
well  be  expected.  Generally  speaking,  one  half  of  the  time  of 
the  overseers,  while  in  office,  is  occupied  in  collecting 
arrears  of  former  rates,  and  attending  generally  to  their  ac- 
counts.    There  is    neither  time   nor  opportunity  to  become 
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acquainted  with  the  conduct  and  real  wants  of  those  wh» 
make  applications.     The  relief  not  being  received  as  a  matter 
of  charily,  but  rather  claimed  as  aright,  the  worthy  and  un- 
worthy  are  too  commonly  confounded  in  one  mass;  the  mo- 
dest and  unassuming  become  the  most  destitute,  while  large 
sums  are   im providently  bestowed  to   the  encouragement  of 
idleness,    insolence,  and   profligacy.     In   Scotland,    as  has 
already  been   remarked,  the   business  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
kirk-session,  of  which  the   minister  is   moderator    or  chair- 
man.     From  the  permanent  nature  of  their  office,  from  the 
character  they  have  to  support  as  the  superintendants  of  the 
moral  and    religious  conduct  of  the  parishioners,  from  cus- 
tom,   and  from  a  strong   sense  of  duty,  they   became  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  actual  condition  and  merits  of  the 
poor;  the   relief  given  is  privately  bestawed  with    discrimi- 
nating care,  the  full  beneficial  effect  is  economically  produced, 
idleness    becomes    a  reproach,  and  where  admonition  fails', 
the  vicious   and    profligate  are   restrained  and    punished   by 
the  hand  of  the  civil  power,  as  expediency  or  necessity  may 
require.    A  circumstance  which  greatly  facilitates  this  laud- 
able  arrangement,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  poor's  fund 
is  chiefly  raised.      Unfortunately,  in   England,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  soon  after  the  introduction  of  general  assessments, 
the   poor's  rate,  instead  of  being    resorted  to  as  a  necessary 
aid  lo  supply  the  deficiency  of  voluntary  contributions,  totally 
superseded  them,  and  except   for   partial  and  special  pur- 
poses, collections  for  the    poor  are   not   in   use.     In  Scot- 
land, on    the  contrary,  the  old  charitable  svstem  of  regular 
collections   at  .the  church    doors  was  never  abandoned;  it 
has  .uniformly   been    recommended  and  encouraged  by  the 
clergy  in  their  respective  parishes;  almost  every   individual 
cheerfully  contributes  his  mite,  not  considering  it  as  a  burden, 
but    the  performance  of  an  agreeable  christian  duty,  with  a 
•full  conviction  of  the  useful  and  faithful  application  of  the 
June'..    From  the   prudent  management  already  alluded   to, 
the  money  so  raised,  which  has  increased  in  amount  with  the 
improving  state  of  the  country,  has   been  the  chief,  and  in 
many  parishes,    the  only  necessary  means  of  procuring  ade- 
quate relief  for  the  proper  and  truly  unfortunate  objects   of 
charitable,  compassion.     Whether  the  supposed  introduction 
of  different   habits  and  sentiments  arising  from  the  progres- 
sive  improvement    in    manufactures    and    commerce,'    may 
break   in  upon  the  present  practice,  increase  the  number  of 
poor,  and  render  the  aid  of  compulsory  measures  more  or  less 
necessary,  is  a  question  which  involves  most  important  con-t 
siderations.     Alterations  of  a  tnoraLor  political  tendency  de- 
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serve  at  all  times  to  be  watched  with  scrupulous  attention  ; 
but  in  any  probable  stage  of  society,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
management  of  the  poor,  it  must  be  acknowledged  thai 
voluntary  contributions*  economically  managed,  and  aided 
when  necessary  by  compulsory  rates,  must  claim  a  decided 
superiority  over  the  almost  exclusive  operation  of  heavy  as- 
sessments, levied  with  difficulty,  and  negligently  and  im- 
providently  distributed. 

With  respect  to  the  education  of  the  poor,  much  remains 
to  be   done.     It  is    frequently    remarked  that  the  poor  have 
nothing  to  do   with   learninc:.     If  it   be  merelv  meant  that 
iberal  studies  are  inconsistent    with  the   exercise  of  menial 
and  laborious  occupations,   the  observation  is  well  founded  ; 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  moral   and  religious   instruction, 
together  with  a  degree  of  useful  information,  adapted  to  the 
different  conditions  and  pursuits  of  each  class  in  the  commu- 
nity, will  uniformly  have   a  corresponding   good    effect   on 
the  mind  and  conduct  of  a   rational  being.     The    superior 
advantages  which  have  been  enjoyed  in  Scotland  in  this  re- 
spect, have  been  long  acknowledged.     The  early  establish- 
ment of  parochial  schools,  where  it  has  been  usual  for  the 
children  even  of  the  poorest  class,   to  receive  instruction  at 
the  small  expense  of  one  penny  per  week,  the  admonitions 
find  periodical  visits  and  examinations  of  the  clergy, and  the 
shame  and  reproach  attached   to  those  who  are   ignorant  of 
their  catechism,  or  cannot  read  their   Bible,  have  unques-r 
tionabiy  raised  the  character,  and  improved  the  condition, 
of  the  lower  orders  in  Scotland,   have   arrested  the  progress 
of  vice  and  idleness,  and   have  rendered  the    maintenance 
and  management  of  the   poor   a   comparatively  easy    task, 
and  a  work  of  real  benevolence. 

The  general  impression  upon  the  public  mind  is  of  mate- 
rial   consequence,  in  carrying  into  execution  the  laws  re- 
specting the  poor.      It    is   much    to  be   regretted,  that  in 
England,    charity,    kindness,    and   compassion    are  hardly 
known  or  acknowledged  to    form  any   part   of  the   system. 
The  poor's  rate,  instead  of  being  considered    as  a   necessary 
and  charitable  fund  to  sooth  affliction,  and  administer  relief 
to  the  unfortunate,  is  in  general  estimation  supposed  to  be  an 
enormous  and   unreasonable    tax,  capriciously    imposed,  re- 
luctantly paid,  or  rigorously  extorted.     The  poor  themselves 
feel  no  proper  anxiety  to  use  the  means    which  may  prevent 
them  from  becoming  chargeable  to  the  parish  ;  they  demand 
assistance  as  a   right,  receive  it   without  gratitude,  and  use 
stratagem  and  imposition  to  increase    their   aliowauce.     la 
Scotland,  there  is  a  laudable  reluctance  to  become,  or  to  be 
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known  as,  the  objects  of  charity  on  the  books  of  the  session  ? 
the  money  is  raised  in  the  true  spirit  of  charity,  and  not  felt 
as  a  burden  ;  it  is  bestowed  with  pleasure,  and  received  with 
hUmility  and  thankfulness. 

Such  are  the  distinguishing  features  in  the  management 
of  the  poor  in  England  and  Scotland.  We  have,  of  course, 
been  able  only  topresenta faint  ontlineof  the  subject, suffici- 
ent, however,  to  give  a  more  distinct  view  of  it,  than  can  be 
collected  from  the  few  observations  to  be  found  in  the 
pamphlet  before  us.  Upon  this,  indeed,  as  well  as  upon  other 
points  alluded  toby  the  right  honourable  author,  his  object 
h  to  excite  the  attention  and  labours  of  others,  rather  than; 
to  enter  into  an  ample  discussion  of  the  subject  himself.  We 
are  happy  to  observe,  from  such  authority,  that  the  system 
is  likely  to  undergo  a  full  and  careful  examination  in  parlia- 
ment, perfectly  satisfied,  that  under  favourable  auspices, 
many  objections  may  be  done  away,  and  considerable  im- 
provements gradually  introduced,  without  the  danger  ot  a 
total  repeal  of  the  existing  laws,  and  without  having  recourse 
to  new  and  uncertain  experiments. 


Art.  II T. — Considerations  on  the  General  Conditions  of  t  J  it 
Christian  Covtnant ;  with  a  View  to  some  important  Con- 
troversies. Bi/  Joseph  llolden  Pott,  A.  31.  Archdeacon 
of.  St.  Albert's.  Second  Edition.  Sro.  pp.  186.  Riving- 
tons.     1805. 

AAH0ETEIN  EN  ArAIIHI,  to  speak  the  truth  in  love, 
seems  to  be  the  honourable  principle  by  which  the  Rev. 
Archdeacon  has  been  actuated  in  the  composition  of  this 
very  respectable  pamphlet.  It  is  written  with  a  truly  chari- 
table and  christian  temper  and  moderation,  well  calculated 
to  conciliate  the  esteem  of  the  most  inveterate  adversary  $ 
and  forming  but  too  striking  a  contrast  with  the  impatience 
and  intolerance  which  have  appeared  so  often  on  both  sides 
of  the  controversy  to  which  these  considerations  refer. 

The  general  design  of  this  tract  is  stated  by  its  author  in 
the  following  manner: 

'  It  will  now  suffice  once  more  to  declare,  that  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  foregoing  pages,  to  set  forth  with  entire  sincerity  the  grand 
doctrines  of  the  fall  and  ruin  of  man's  nature  ;  of  the  one  sufficient 
sacrifice  for  sin ;  of  the  needful  influences  and  efficacy  of  divine 
grace,  in  every  period  of  the  christian  life  ;  of  justification  by  faith,  by 
faith  alone,  as  that  term  generally  taken  describes  the  whole  method 
of  acceptance   for  Christ's  only  sake,  distinguishing  the  covenant  of 
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grace  from  that  of  works  ;  or  as  that  term  more  narrowly  restrained 
respects  the  faith  of  individuals  as  a  special  instrument  in  receiving 
what  is  freely  given  ;  or  as  that  term  describes  theleadingprihcipleof 
the  christian  service.*  But  it  has  been  the  author's  purpose  also  t« 
shew  that  in  all  respects  these  doctrines  include  and  imply  the  gene- 
ral conditions  of  the  gospel,  which  are  constantly  required  from  those 
to  whom  the  free  gift  of  salvation  is  proposed,  becoming  thus  the 
real  ground  of  their  probation. 

'  It  has  further  been  a  main  design  of  these  pages  to  shew  that  such, 
distinctive   doctrines,    with  every    fundamental  article  of  faith  and 
practice  with  relation  to  our  access  to  the  Father,  through  the  Son, 
and   by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  regard  to  every  necessary  rule  of 
holiness,  stand   apart    from  some  particulars  of  tenet  and  opinion 
■which,  whether  true  or  false,  may  be  interwoven  with  them,  or  de- 
tached   from  them;  as  indeed  they  have  been  by  very   many  both 
before  and  since  the  reformation.     A  real  bond  of  union  therefore 
subsists  still,    though    too    often   industriously   overlooked    between 
those   who  contend  together;  and  on  that  solid  ground  there  should 
subsist   a  mutual  friendship,  and  a  strict  forbearance  from  all  mis- 
placed  and    injurious  censures.     Let   men  on  either  side  consider 
what  would  be  the  consequence  if  they  could  succeed  in  forcing  their 
opinions  on  the  public  standard.     Th«  result  must  be,  what  every 
good  man  ought    to  deprecate,  and  what  the  public  wisdom  of  our 
church  has  carefully  precluded,  needless  and  yet  inevitable  separa- 
tion.' 

In  pursuance  of  these  views,   Mr.  Pott  commences  his 
considerations  with  producing  those  passages  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament which  appear  to  him  to  justify  and  to  demand  the 
use  of  the  term  condition  in  reference  to  the  christian  cove- 
nant.    After  establishing  this  part  of  his  argument  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  hut  we  fear,  in  a  way  somewhat  too  con- 
cise and  general  to  content  the  opposite  party,  he  proceeds 
to  shew,  and  we  think  with  virtue,  truth,  and  justice  on  his 
side,  that  the  doctrine  of  conditions   is  perfectly  in  conso- 
nance with  the  most  implicit  belief,  and  explicit  avowal  of 
the  grand  gospel  principle  of  our  justification  by  faith,  in 
every  sense  of  those  words  which  is  deduceable  from  scrip- 
ture, or  countenanced  by  the  authorit}r  of  the  church  of 
England. 

In  like  manner  he  applies  this  test  of  the  gospel  condi- 
tions of  repentance,  faith,  and  obedience  to  the  scriptural 
doctrines  of  election  and  of  assurance,  and  shews  that  he 
who  maintains  the  necessity  of  those  christian  graces  as  con- 
ditions properly  so  called,  may  yet,  with  the  sincerest  good 


*  Upon  which  view  of  the  matter,  «ee two  excellent  Piscoursei  of  Bp.  Sher- 
lock.    Scrm.  XIV.  in  2  parts. 
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faith,  aad  agreeably  to  the  soundest  and  strictest  principles 
of  religion  and  argument,  avow  his  belief  that  man's  salva- 
tion is  by  grace  only,  and  that  every  good  and  perfect  gift 
cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights. 

Towards  the  conclusion,  the  respectable  author  thus  apo- 
logizes for  having  permitted  himself  to  be  seduced  into  this 
controversy. 

'  Suffice  it  now  to  remark,  that  if  an  apology  be  requisite  for 
having  departed  in  these  pages  from  the  salutary  rules  which  the 
pious  prelate  lays  down  in  the  passage  above  cited,  it  must  be  col-. 
Jeered  from  the  necessity  oi^  meeting  those  insertions  in  which  the 
Sum  of  Christianity  is  placed  in  nice  opinions  which  stand  apart 
from  the  main  Articles  of  the  Christian  Creed,  and  from  the  common 
rules  of  Christian  duty. 

'  What  course  can  they  pursuewho  dislike  the  themes  of  controversy, 
fcnd  particularly  disapprove  them  in  the  exercise  of  public  teaching, 
■where  they  serve  to  engender  strife,  and  to  divide  men's  minds? 
What  course  can  they  take  who  love  and  esteem  every  zealous  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord  for  his  work's  sake,  and  are  ready  to  hear  with 
such  as  differ  from  them,  to  rejoice  in  all  the  good  they  do,  and  to 
Concur  with  them  in  the  joint  labours  of  the  same  ministry,  but 
are  unwilling  10  be  cast  out  from  all  part  and  lot  in  the  matter 
for  the  sake  only  of  such  differences?  Must  they  sit  still  when 
many  an  effort  is  made  to  withdraw  the  hearts  of  those  committed  to 
their  pastoral  care,  and  to  depreciate  their  instructions?  Must 
the}  silently  permit  themselves  to  be  held  out  to  the  world  as  n*n 
who  are  either  ignorant  of  Gospel  truths,  or  averse  from  all  sound 
doctrine. 

•Are  they  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation  which  are  called  in 
question  ?  F>\  no  means.  The  same  differences  which  exist  among 
us,  exist  in  that  church  whose  errors  have  been  cast  out  so  happily 
irom -our  communion.  The  Dominican  and  1'ranc'scan,  and  more 
recently  the  Jansenist  and  Jesuit,  have  the  same  variance  between 
themselves  which  we  have,  li  is  the  old  dust  of  the  schools  winch  still 
makes  the  cloud  in  which  the  scuffle  is  prolonged.  It  would  perr 
haps  ahate  the  zeal  of  some  for  such  venturous  speculations,  if  they 
Would  Consider  from  what  sources  thev  h;i\e  bee  n  chiefly  drawn, 
aiul  how  little  benefit  is  likely  now  to  follow  horn  reviling  those  in- 
tricate and  endless  subtleties,  and  confounding  them  with  the  neces- 
sary grounds  uf  Christian  iuiih.' 

A  considerable  quantify  of  notes  or  short  dissertations  is 
subjoined,  exceeding  the 'body  Of  the  work  in  extent,  and 
wetlrink  in  value  also,  in  the  Considerations  themselves, 
though  we  have  perused  them  wiito  great  attention,  we  are  , 
not  sure  that  we  are  always  masters  of  the  writer's  argument* 
and  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  might  be  aided  and  relieved 
by  a  few  adri.Hiona!  touches,  to  render-  it  in  some  parts  more 
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ekar,  definite  and  explicit.     In  the  notes  indeed,  tfe  meet 
with  some  assistance  :  and  several  additional  particulars  are 
there  exceedingly  well  and  happily  disputed  and  illustrated. 
The  reader  will  find  many  very  valuable  observations  on  se- 
veral subjects  nearly  connected  with  the  principal  question. 
Such  are   those  to   shew  that  justification   by  faith  and  by 
grace  are  to  be  regarded    as   equivalent  expressions  ;  those 
which  respect  the  reconciling  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  James;  in 
what  sense  it  is  trae,  that  good  works  are  signs  or  evidences  of 
faith  ;  those  which  relate  to  the  expression  'justification  be- 
fore God/  and  to  the  term  'second justification  ;'  that  justifi- 
cation  implies  more  than  pardon;  in  whatsense  the  doctrine 
of  imputation  is  true  and  scriptural ;  the  metaphorical  illustra- 
tion of  the  tree  and  its  fruits ;  the  different  acceptations  of 
faith  ;  in  what  particulars  the  protestant  and  popish  theories 
of  justification  agree,  and  where  they  differ  ;  the  doctrine  of 
praeterition  and  some. others.     On  all   these  particulars,  this 
pamphlet   contains  such  observations  as  constitute  it  one  of 
the  best  productions  which  have  appeared  from  the  ranks  of 
those  who  are  anxious  to  oppose  and  repress  the  pretensions 
and  efforts  of  certain  men,  who  have  succeeded  pretty  well 
in  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  church  under  the  appellation 
of  Calvinists,  and  some  other  names  which  ought  equally  to 
have  been  avoided  and  disclaimed  by  themselves,    and  are  to 
be  deprecated  and  deplored  by  every  sincere  christian. 


Art.  IV. — Gilford's  Massinger.   (Concluded  from  p.  77.) 

MASSINGER  may  be  considered  by  all  our  reader's  as  a 
revived  author,  and  to  most  of  them  we  believe  he  will  be  a 
new  one.  Let  us  therefore  endeavour  to  do  him  justice  by 
calling  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  we  wish  we  might 
hope  of  the  stage,*  (though  the  Keynoldses,  Mortons,  and 
Dibdins  of  the. day  should  attempt  to  drown  our  humble 
expostulations  in  their  discordant  clamour),  to  the  various 
excellencies  of  his  dramatic  plots,  of  iiis  skill  in  rhythmical 
modulation,  of  his  ably  delineated,  and  adroitly  supported 
characters.  Let  us  be  ashamed  to  nossess  such  native  trea- 
sures, and  to  neglect  them  any  longer  for  the  unnatural 
spawn  of  monster-breeding  Germany,  or  the  philtered  drivel 
of  licentious  I'Vanee. 

To  begin  with  the  '  Virgin   Martyr.'     This  is  not  one  of 


*  Mr.    Kemble  Ikis  in.iile  sonic  lui'idable,  but  unsuccessful  attempts   to  bring 
this  jhuc'Ii  i'ljuvt'.i  miti  iieuWctckl  author  into  notice.  -     ■     . 
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Massinger's  most  happy  efforts.  Yet  there  are  terv  beauti- 
ful passages  in  it,  as  the  following,  from  the  speech  of  Doro- 
thea, when  under  the  torture,  will  amply  testify. 

c  Thou  fool ! 
That  gloriest  in  having  power  to  ravish 
A  trifle  from  me  I  am  weary  of, 
What  is  this  life  to  me  ?  —  not  worth  a  thought; 
Or  if  it  be  esteem'd,  'tis  that  1  iose  it 
To  win  a  better:   even  thy  malice  serves 
To  me  but  as  a  ladder  to  mount  up 
To  such  a  height  of  happiness,  where  I  shall 
Look  down  with  scorn  on  thee,  and  on  the  world* 
Where  circled  with  true  pleasures^  placed  above 
The  reach  of  death  or  time,  'twill  be  my  glory, 
To  think  at  what  an  easy  price  I  bought  it. 
There's  a  perpetual  spring,  perpetual  youth, 
No  joint-benumbing  cold,  or  scorching  heat, 
Famine,  nor  age,  have  any  being  there,'  &c.  &c. 

But  the  refinement  of  modern  taste  would  be  shocked  at 
the  appearance  of  an  evil  spirit  on  the  stage,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  a  secretary  to  a  zealous  persecutor  of  the  christians  in 
the  reign  of  Dioclesian,    and  of  an  angel  as  a  page  to  the 
Virgin    Martyr.     Yet  we  can   tolerate  Mr.  Lewis's  ghosts, 
and  the  still   more  unnatural  men  and  women  who  nightly 
walk  the  stage  as  real  personages,  and  such  as  are  to  be 
found   in  ordinary  life  !      The  remarks  of  Dr.  Ireland  upon 
the   play  of  the  'Virgin Martyr'  are,  we  think,  extremely 
sensible,    and    his   analysis  of  the   characters,  and  the  due 
applause  that  he  allots  to  the  poet's  management  of  each, 
entitles  him   to    the  honours   of  sound   and  judicious    cri- 
ticism.    But  we  cannot  agree  with  him  in  his  approbation 
of  one  trifling  incident  in  the  piece,  which  is  the  mission  of 
Angelo  to  Theophilus  with  the  basket  of  sacred  fruit  and 
flowers.     However  just  and  beautiful   in  language  the  alle- 
gory of  fruit  and  flowers,   as  applied  to  the  joys  of  heaven, 
may  be,  yet  we  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  impro- 
priety of  introducing  '  apples  from  heaven'  into   the  busi- 
ness of  the  scene.     If  the  lobby  in  Massinger's  days  was 
haunted  by  the  numerous  votaries  of  Pomona*  that  now 
infest  it,  the  minds  of  the  audience  must  have  been  recalled  to 
*  fine  China  oranges,  and  a  bill  of  the  play,'  in  the  part  of  the 
Virgin   Martyr.     .Neither  has  Mr.  Clifford  perfectly  satisfied 
U6  in  his  remarks  upon  this  play ;  where,  in  one  of  his  too 


#  Thi*  ^toas*  belongs  to  a  modern  novel  writer.    We  claim  no  credit  from  it. 
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frequently  enjoyed  triumphs  over  the  oscitancij  (a  conceited 
word)  of  Mr.  Monck  Mason,  about  whom  no  body  cares  one 
farthing,  he  does  not  allow  that  editor  the  common  credit 
of  having  made  perhaps  a  very  obvious,  but  certainly  a  very 
just  observation,  upon  the  vast  inferiority  of  Massinger's  su- 
pernatural agents  compared  with  those  of  Shakespeare,  in 
point  of  that  indescribable  air  of  wildness  which  alone  can 
interest  us  in  the  appearance  of  miraculous  beings  on  the 
stage.  The  latter  could  give  a  strange  reality  of  existence 
to  fairies  and  to  witches  ;  but  Massinger,  with  angels  and 
devils  to  set  at  work,  has  made  them  walking  gentlemen 
till  the  conclusion  of  his  play,  when  in  the  glorious  vision 
of  the  beatified  Dorothea,  and  in  the  undaunted  firmness  of 
Theophilus  under  his  tortures  (although  by  the  way  we  think 
his  conversion  rather  too  sudden)  he  rises  into  a  very  noble 
strain  of  enthusiasm  and  sublimity. 

The  comic  scenes  of  this,  and  we  may  here  take  occasion 
to  observe,  of  the  generality  of  these  plays,  are  fortunately 
so  dull  as  to  prevent  any  feeling  but  disgust  in  the  perusal 
of  their  obscenity.  This  was  the  vice  of  the  age,  but  no 
temporary  customs  or  manners  can  excuse  the  violation 
of  an  eternal  duty  ;  fortunately  for  Massinger,  he  has  not 
this  crime  to  answer  for,  although  he  is  too  often  guilty  of 
similar  offences.  Decker  was  the  author  of  these  impurities, 
which  appear  more  gross  as  contrasted  with  the  exalted  strain 
of  piety  displayed  by  Massinger  in  this  very  drama;  and 
more  extraordinary,  as  Decker  himself  was  capable  of  writ- 
ing some  exceedingly  beautiful  scenes  in  it,  iiTtermix'ed  with 
the  rank  odour  of  others  of  his  composition.  It  is  probable 
indeed  that  most  of  the  comedy  (as  it  must  be  misnamed, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  tragical  parts  of  Massinger's  plays) 
was  written  by  some  one  or  other  of  his  numerous  coadju- 
tors. He  had  no  pretensions  to  wit  in  the  sense  of  lively 
repartee  ;  though  he  had  the  greatest  claims  to  humour,  in 
the  sense  of  natural  delineation  of  comic  character. 

The  '  Unnatural  Combat,'  from  the  horror  of  its  subject, 
which  involves  an  incestuous  passion,  and  the  slaughter  of  a 
son  by  his  father,  though  it  was  acted  by  the  [  king's. ma- 
jesty's  servants  at  the  Globe/  would  not,  we  think,  be  pre- 
sented with  much  success  on  the  boards  of  Drury  Lane  or 
Covent  Garden.  The  young  Roscius  indeed,  might  perform 
Malefort  junior;  and  there  would  be  one  advantage  irt  the 
early  death  of  the  character,  that  the  unnatural  absurdity 
of  a  boy  sustaining  the  part  of  a  man,  would  be  sooner  re- 
moved from  the  sight  of  the  insulted  spectators. 

But,   as  Pr,  Ireland  well  observes,—'  This  piece  Is  not  to 
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be  considered  so  much  in  its  plot,  as  in  its  characters:  and 
these  are  drawn  with  great  force  and  admirable  discrimina- 
tion. The  pity  felt  at  first  for  old  Malefort  is  soon  changed 
into  horror  and  detestation  ;  while  the  dread  inspired  by  the 
son  is  somewhat  relieved  by  the  suspicion  that  he  avenges  the 
cause  of  a  murdered  mother.  Their  parley  is  as  terrible  aa 
their  combat;  and  they  encounter  with  a  fury  of  passion 
and  a  deadliness  of  hatred  approaching  to  savage  nature.' 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  we  talk  to  them  of  these 
plays  as  to  persons  acquainted  with  Massinger;  we  wish 
them  to  become  so,  from  a  conviction  that  they  will  receive 
great  entertainment  from  his  works;  and  by  these  scattered 
intimations  of  the  powerful  style  of  writing  which  they  will 
find  both  in  the  poet  and  his  commentators,  we  are  en- 
deavouring to  excite  their  curiosity,  and  to  lead  them  insen- 
sibly into  studies  which  will  fully  repay  the  application  of 
their  leisure  hours. 

'The  Unnatural  Combat,'  although  we  a2.ree  with  Mr. 
Gifford,  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments  expressed  concern- 
ing this  play  in  the  JBiographia  Dramatica,  that  it  is  not 
adapted  to  theatrical  representation,  will  yet,  from  the  mys- 
terious anticipation  of  some  unknown  evil  that  pervades  the 
opening  scenes,  and  forcibly  chains  down  our  attention  to 
the  gradual  developemeni  of  the  extraordinary  plot,  ever 
be  a  favourite  in  the  closet  with  all  lovers  of  high-wrought 
passion,  and  of  wonderful  catastrophe.  Surely  the  follow- 
ing short  passage  will  induce  our  readers  to  the  perusal  of 
that  which  is  so  infinitely  superior  to  any  thing  we  can  offer 
to  their  notice.  They  will  perceive  the  original  of  Milton's 
'  Horror  plum'd.'  Just  at  the  moment  that  the  son  and 
father  are  going  to  engage,  the  old  man  exclaims, 

i  Who  trained  thee  up  in  arms  but  I  ?  who   taught  thee 
Men  were  men  only,  when  they  durst  look  down 
With  scorn  on  death  and  danger,  and  contenjn'd 
All  opposition,  till  plumed  victory 
Had  made  her  comtant  stand  upon  their  helmets  ? 
i  ndcr  my  shield  thou  hast  fought  as  securely 
As  the  young  eaglet;  cqver'd  with  the  -wings 
Of  her  fierce  dam,  learns  how  and  where  to  prey. 
All  thai  i'  iiiaiwi   in  thee  i  ca!!  mine: 
Hut  what  i-  weak  and  womanish,  thine  own,' 

'  The  Duke  of  Milan*  is  a  sublime  exertion  of  poetical 
ability;  what  but  the  most  ardent  imagination  (for  history 
has  little  to  do  with  this  piay,  except  that  it  awakens  otic 
attention  to  the  opening)  cbrdd  have  conceived  such  a.seene 
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as  the  third  of  the  first  act?  Sforza  sits  in  state  with  his  be- 
loved Marcelia  at  his  side,  f  the  mistress  of  the  feast,'  and 
does  honour  to  her  birthday.  A  courier  arrives  from  Pavia, 
where  the  armies  of  Charles  the  Fifth  and  Francis  the  First 
are  about  to  engage.  Sforza  is  the  ally  of  Francis,  and  of 
course  stands  or  falls  with  him  ;  but  Sforza  is  absorbed  in 
love,  and  after  a  moment's  anxiety,  which  Marcelia  inter- 
rupts most  gently  and  affectionately,  he  throws  away  the 
letter,  and  bursts  forth  : 

*  Out  of  my  sight ! 
And  all  thoughts  that  may  strangle  mirth,  forsake  me.* 
Fall  what  can  fall,  I  dare  the  worst  of  fate  : 
Though  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  should  shrink^ 
The  glorious  eye  of  heaven  lose  his  splendour, 
Supported  thus,  I'll  stand  upon  the  ruins, 
And  seek  for  new  life  here.     Why  are  you  sad  ? 
No  other  sports  !  by  heaven,  he's  not  my  friend. 
Who  wears  one  furrow  in  his  face.     I  was  told 
There  was  a  mask.'  &c. 

Si  fractus  illabatur  orbis,  &c.  Sec, 

Then,  when  another  courier  enters1 — But  we  will  not  antii. 
eipate  the  pleasure  of  our  readers, 

Dr.  Ireland  concludes  his  observations  upon  this  play  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  his  character  as  a  divine  and  a  critic. 
Indeed  he  seldom  fails  to  unite  the  offices  of  both,  in  his  pious 
as  well  as  acute  remarks,  upon  the  particular  moral  to  be 
drawn  from  the  actions  and  the  destinies  of  Massing-er's  most 
exquisitely  managed  characters.  We  are  glad  he  has  done 
so  ;  for  although  St.  Chrysostom  always  went  bo  bed  with 
an  Aristophanes,  and  endangered  the  safety  of  his  family  by 
a  nightly  perusal  of  the  '  Frogs,' yet  in  this  carping  age,  some 
furiy  censor  of  the  amusements  of  the  clergy  might  have 
objected  to  a  Reverend  Doctor's  turning  theatrical  commen. 
tator,  had  he  not  taken  care  to  mix  religious  advice  with  cri-. 
tical  observation. 

We  are  so  far  from  harbouring  such  an  objection,  that  we 
think  Dr.  Ireland  by  such  an  appropriation  of  his  subcisiva 
iempora,  not  neglecting,  as  we  are  confident  he  has  not,  his 
paramount  duties,  has  consulted  at  least  the  entertainment,  of 
the  world  in  genera!,  much  more  than  he  would  havedone  by 


*  Mr.  Gilford  has  well  answered  the  cavils  and  ihc  alterations  of  our  modern 
editors  o!' ancient  poetry  : 

<  Cfcjr  ancestors  did  not  eouut  their  syllables  on  their  giig<snh' 
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favouring  it  with  a  translation  of  the  works  of  the  eloquent 
Bishop  of  Cassarea. 

The  story  of  the  { Bondman'  is  founded  on  the  Life  of  Timo- 
leon  the  Corinthian,  as  recorded  by  Plutarch.  The  revolt  and 
subsequent  reduction  of  the  slaves  to  their  duty  is  taken  from. 
Herodotus,  or  more  probably  from  Justin,  or  indeed  Pur- 
chas  (in  his  Pilgrims),  as  all  these  last  mentioned  authors 
repeat  the  tale.  The  tale,  however,  more  especially  the 
catastrophe,  is  trifling  enough,  and  does  little  honour  to 
those  who  invented,  or  those  who  adopted  it ;  but  the  beau- 
tiful episode  founded  upon  it,  and  which  is  Massinger's 
own,  is  an  inimitable  piece  of  art. 

So  far,  or  nearly  so  far,  Mr.  Gifford.  We  will  add  that 
we  wish  to  see  the  Bondman  again  upon  the  stage  ;  and  the 
caprice  of  the  public,  who  heard  it  with  listless  ears  in  1779* 
may,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  be  delighted  with  it 
in  1805. 

According  to  our  plan  of  recommending  each  play  to  no- 
tice by  the  selection  of  some  beautiful  and  striking  passage, 
and  from  a  wish  of  proving  our  assertion  respecting  the 
excellence  of  Massinger's  versification,  we  shall  present  our 
readers  with  an  extract  from  the  Bondman,  It  is  a  speech/ 
as  Mr.  Gifford  truly  says,  in  which  '  the  rhythm  is  so  perfect, 
that  it  drops  on  the  ear  like  the  sweetest  melody.' 

Two  lovers  are  upon  the  point  of  parting.  Leosthenes 
trembles  for  the  constancy  of  Cleora  in  his  absence.  She 
resents  his  jealousy. — 

Cleora. — *  Can  you  think 
I  may  be  tempted  V 

Leosthenes. — '  You  were  nerer  proved*. 

Forme,  I  have  conversed  with  you  nofurther, 

Than  would  become  a  brother.     I  ne'er  tuned 

Loose  notes  to  your  chaste  ears  ;  or  brought  rich  presence 

For  my  artillery,  to  batter  down 

The  fortress  of  your  honour ;  nor  endeavourTd 

To  make  your  blood  cuu  high  at  solemn  feasts 

With  viands  that  provoke  the  speeding  philtres  : 

I  work'd  no  bawds  to  tempt  you  ;  never  practised 

The  cunning  and  corrupting  arts  they  study, 

That  wander  in  the  wild  maze  of  desire  ; 

Honest  simplicity  and  truth  were  all 

The  agents  1  employ'd  ;  and  when  I  came 

To  see  you,  it  was  with  that  reverence3 

As  I  beheld  the  altars  of  the  gods: 

And  love,  that  came  along  with  me,  was  taught 

To  leave  his  arrows  and  his  torch  behindj 

Qucnch'd  in  my  fear  to  give  offcuce.' 
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We  cannot  refrain  from  extendinglliis  extract  a  few  linei 
further. 

Ctcora. — c  And  'twas 

That  modesty  that  took  me,  and  preserves  me, 
Like  a  fresh  rose,  in  mine  own  natural  sweetness; 
Which,  sullied  with'  the  touch  of  impure  hands, 
Loses  both  scent  and  beauty.' 

(Sic  virgo,  dum  intacta  manet,  &c.) 

Leosthenes — '  But,  Cleora, 

*  When  I  am  absent,  as  1  must  go  from  you,'  &c.  &c. 

This  is  the  mixture  of  description  and  of  pathos  that  con- 
stitutes the  true  beauty    of  dramatic  poetry.     Where  shall 
we  find,  in   the  strict  observance  of  the  unities,  or  in  the 
classical    chorus,  such  delightful   tenderness^   such  honest 
genuine  feeling,  as  pervades  the  pages  of  Shakespeare  and  of 
Massinger, and  the  Other  ancient  glories  of  this  land  of  poetry  ? 
Concerning  the  plot  of  the  Bondman,  we  may  observe, 
with  Dr.  Ireland,  that   Massinger   never   writes  with  more 
effect  than  when  he  combines  his  own  fancy  with  somewhat 
of  real  history.     In  this  case  the  reader  will  not  expect  that 
the  history  should  proceed  in  a  regular  order,  or  without  the 
admission  of  foreign  incidents,  or  that  it  should  maintain  to 
the  end  the  commanding  interest  with  which  it  begins.     It  is 
enough  for  Massinger  if  he  can  secure  attention  at  the  outset, 
through  the  remembrance  of  some   important  event,  and  if, 
under  cover  of  this,  he  can  prepare  the   part  which  imagi- 
nation is  to  supply.     Jt   is  on   these  principles  that  he  has 
proceeded  in  the  Bondman,  and  produced   a   piece  which, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  is  at  once  stately  and  playful,,  impres- 
sive and  tender.     He  matures  the  love   under   cover  of  the 
history  ;  till  at  length  the  interest  changes,  and  the   history 
becomes  subordinate  to  the  love.     But  we  must  check  our- 
selves, or  we  shall  run  on  to  tediousness  in  these  remarks; 
only  let  us  ask  our  modern  playwrights,  in  which  of  their 
dramas  will  they  point  out  such   management  as  has  been 
shewn  in  the  conduct  of  the  above  story  ? 

'The  language  and  ideas  of  the  "Renegado,"  (saysMr.Gif- 
ford)  'are  strictlv  catholic/  notwithstanding  which  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  favourite  with  the  public,  and  notwithstanding 
which  the  author  may  have  been  a  protestant.  At  least  we 
cannot  allow  the  truth  of  the  contrary  to  be  established 
merely  by  internal  evidence  of  such  a  nature  :  Mr.  Gifford 
indeed  only  contends  for  the  probability  of  the  circumstance. 
The  different  effects  of  remorse  upon  differently  constituted 
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minds  are  admirably  pourtrayed  in  this  play.  The  recovery 
of  the  tender,  but  misguided  Vitelli,  is  of  a  gentle  nature  ;  the 
pangs  of  repentance  are  violent  in  the  bosom  of  the  vindic- 
tive, licentious,  and  atheistical  Renegado.  Hear  the  work- 
ings of  his  guilty  conscience  in  the  following  impressive 
lines. 

Enter  Guimaldi  izith  a  book,  (i.  e.  the  Bible.) 

Grimaldi. — i  For  theft,  he  that  restores  treble  the  value, 
Makes  satisfaction;  and,  for  want  of  means 
To  do  so,  as  a  slave,  must  serve  it  out, 
'Till  he  hath  made  full  payment.     There's  hope  left  here, 
Oh  !  with  what  willingness  would  I  give  up 
My  liberty  to  those  thatl  have  pillaged; 
And  wish  ihc  number  of  my  years,  though  wasted 
In  the  most  sordid  slavery,  might  equal         \ 
The  rapines  I  have  made;  till  with  one  voics 
My  patient  sufferings  might  exact  from  my 
Most  cruel  creditors  a  full  remission, 
An  eye's  loss  with  an  eye,  limb's  with  a  limb, 
A  sad  account !  yet  to  find  peace  within  here.* 

Dr.  Ireland  dismisses  his  readers,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Renegado,  with  a  most  salutary  admonition. 

'  The  chief  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  play,  is  to  be  on  our 
guard  against  vicious  habits.  Gross  sins  make  repentance  a  ter- 
ror. Trie  return  to  duty  is  most  easy  and  consoling,  when  the 
depart  are.  from  it  has  been  neither  long  nor  wilful : 

'  Urevc  sid  quod  turpitcr  audes.' 

The  'Parliament  of  Love,'  which,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, is  only  to  be  found  in  this   edition  of  Massinger,  is  a 
most   delightful  fragment.     Mr.  Gifford  has    touch  merit  in 
recovering  if   from  the   mouldering   and  imperfect   state  of 
the  manuscript  lent  him   by    Mr.    Malone.      The  plot    is 
founded  upon    tho3e   celebrated   courts,    or  Parliaments  of 
Love,  said  to  have  been  holdenin  France  during  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,   and   fourteenth  centuries,  for  the  discussion    of 
amorous  questions,  and    the  distribution  of  rewards    and  pu- 
nishments   among    faithful     and     perfidious   lovers.      The 
origin  of  these   institutions  is  due  to  the   lively    imagination 
of  the  Troubadours  ;  but  whoever  wishes  more  perfect  infor- 
mation upon  so  curious   a  subject,   must  make  interest  with 
the  Rev.  R.  N  are's,  for   a   sight  of  I  he  curious  old  volume 
called'  Arresta  Aaiorum/  or'  Arrets  d'Amour/    with  a  pe- 
rusal of  which  he  favoured  Mr.  Gifford  ;  who  indeed  calls  it 
an  elaborate  piece  of  foolery,  and  says  he  rtad  it  with  eoua; 
wearisomeucss  and  disgust. 
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Charles  VIIL  sate  upon  the  throne  of  France  at  the 
period  in  which  the  supposed  events  of  Massinger's  drama 
took  place.  He  was  the  gayest  monarch  of  that  gay  nation  ; 
fond  of  masks,  revels,  dances,  and  the  society  of  the  ladies, 
to  a  culpable  degree.  He  thus  opens  this  extraordinary  par- 
liament : 

Charles. — c  Our  thanks  to  all. 

But  wherefore  come  you  iu  divided  troops  ? 

As  if  the  mistresses  would  not  accept 

Their  servants'  guardship,  or  the  servants,  slighted, 

Refuse  to  offer  it  ?  You  all  wear  sad  looks ; 

On  Perigot  appears  not  that  blunt  mirth, 

Which  his  face  used  to  promise  ;   on  Montrose, 

There  hangs  a  heavy  dullness  ;  Cleremond 

Droops  even  to.  death  ;  and  Clarindore  hath  lost 

Much  of  his  sharpness:  nay,  these  ladies  to.>, 

Whose  sparkling  eyes  did  use  to  fix  the  court 

With  various  inventions  of  delight, 

Part  with  their  splendour.  What's  the  cause?  From  whence 

Proceeds  this  alteration  ?' 

Can  there  be  any  thing  more  natural,  simple,  sprightly, 
flowery,  and  elegant  than  this  speech  ?  Indeed  the  perfect 
novelty  and  rare  merit  of  this  piece  recommend  it  to  an 
uncommon  share  of  notice. 

The  plot  of  the  '  Great  Duke  of  Florence'  is  raised  on  the 
slight  materials  afforded  by  our  old  chroniclers  in  the  life  of 
JEdgar,  materials,  which  we  have  since  seen  worked  up  by 
Mr.  Mason  into  the  beautiful  drama  of  Elfrida.  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  ,be  charmed  with  the  manner  in  which  this 
pla}'  is  written.  The  style  is  worthy  of  the  most  polished 
stage.  It  neither  descends  to  meanness,  nor  affects  a  blusr 
tering  magnificence,  but  preser?es  an  easy  elevation,  and  a 
mild  dignity,  and  affords  an  excellent  model  for  the  transac- 
tion of  dramatic  business  between  persons  of  high  rank  and 
refined  education. 

Giovanni,  the  nephew  of  the  duke,  falls  in  love  with. the 
daughter  of  his  tutor.  He  thus  laments  his  high  birth  asast 
•bstacje  to  the  success  of  his  attachment. 

Gio\anni. — '  Greatness,  with  private  men 
Esteem  d  a  Blessing,  is  to  me  a  curse  ; 
And  we,  whom,  lor  our  high  births,  thev  conclude 
The  only  freemen,  are  the  only  slaves. 
Happy  i he  golden  mean!      Had  I  been  born 
In  a  poor  sordid  cottage,  not  nurs'd  up 
With  expectation  to  command  a  courr, 
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1  might,  like  such  of  your  condition,  sweetest 
Have  ta'cn  a  sate  and  middle  course,  and  not, 
As  I  am  now,  against  my  choice,  compell'd 
Or  to  lie  grov'ling  on  the  earth,  or  raised 
So  high  upon  the  pinnacles  of  state, 
That  I  must  either  keep  my  height  with  danger* 
Or  fall  with  certain  ruin; 
*  *  #  #  *  * 

*■  *  #  *  *•  n 

1  For,  had  I  been  your  equal, 
T  might  have  seen  and  liked  with  mv  own  eyes, 
And  not,  as  now,  with  others';  I  might  still* 
And  without  observation  or  envy, 
As  I  have  done,  continued  my  delights 
'With  you,  that  are  alonc^  in  my  esteem  $ 
The  abstract  of  society  :  we  might  walk 
In  solitary  groves,  or  in  choice  gardens  ; 
From  the  variety  of  curious  flower's 
Contemplate  nature's  workmanship  and  wonders: 
And  then,  for  change,  near  to  the  murmur  of 
Some  bubbling  fountain,   I  might  hear  you  sing, 
And  from  the  well  tuned  accents  of  your  tongue, 
In  my  imagination  conceive 
With  what  melodious  harmony  a  quire 

Of  angels  sing  above  their  Maker's  praises  ! 

**■*•*•** 

^  ^'  'JfS  *K  ♦■  Ty* 

4  And  all  this  I  must  part  from/ 

We  will  here  appeal  to  our  readers  and  ask  them  if  they  caft 
in  their  imagination  conceive  more  melodious  harmony, 
or  more  chaste  feeling  even  in  a  lover's  bosom,  than  the 
above? 

Having  now,  we  hope,  beyond  a  controversy,  established 
our  general  assertions  of  Massinger's  excellencies,  we  will 
not  too  closely  pursue  our  first  plan,  or  tire  our  readers  with 
too  many  quotations.     In  the  '  .Roman  Actor'  we  shall  only 
say  that  the  defence  of  his  profession  by  Paris  is  a  most  noble 
and  animated  passage  ;  that  the  episodes,  which  in  themselves 
we  cannot  allow  with  Mr.  Mason  to    be  tedious,  all  contri- 
bute to  the  plot,  and  display  marks  of  Massinger's  usual  dex- 
terity.    Let  us  here  take  notice  of  an  ingenious  observation 
of  l)r.  Ireland's,   which  we   omitted  in  our   review  of  his 
remarks  upon    the    Bondman.     'Massinger  is   fond  of  ful- 
filling expressions  in  a  sense  not   intended  by  the  speakers. 
Timagoras  unconsciously  says  that  Pisander  was  "  brought 
for  his   sister's    service,  and  Archidamus  bids  him  treat  her 
with  particular  care  and  reverence/'  the  very   circumstance 
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which  gains  her  affections.  In  the  Duke  of  Milan  too, 
Sforza  and  Marcelia  wish  that,  after  a  life  of  unvaried  hap- 
piness, one  grave  may  receive  them ;  and  they  are  buried 
together,  after  she  has  fallen  by  his  hand*  He  is  fond  of  re- 
serving some  injured  person,  whose  late  appearance  may 
justify  what  has  been  done,  and  hasten  the  conclusion  of 
the  plot.  He  reserves  Statilia  for  the  sake  of  vindicating 
Pisander,  and  reminds  us  of  Eugenia,  whose  wrongs  explain 
the  vengeance  of  Francisco.'  Have  we  not  raised  an  incli- 
nation in  our  readers  to  enter  into  the  actions  of  Massinger's 
characters:  They  are  indeed,  as  we  premised,  most  ably 
delineated,  and  adroitly  supported  throughout  these  dramas. 
The  plots  too,  we  must  have  made  to  appear  interesting,  and 
the  versification  we  have  proved  to  be  admirable,  which 
were  the  three  points  we  undertook  to  establish. 

'The  Maid  of  Honour'  is  of  the  higher  order  of  Massinger's 
plays ;  nor  will  it  be  very  easy  to  find  in  any  writer  a  subject 
more  animated,  or  characters  more  variously  and  pointedly 
drawn.  There  is  no  delay  in  introducing  the  businessof  the 
drama  ;  and  nothing  is  allowed  to  interfere  with  its  progress. 
Indeed  this  is  by  far  too  rapid ;  and  event  is  precipitated  upon 
event  without  regard  to  time  or  place.  But  Massinger  acts 
with  a  liberty  in  this  respect  which  it  would  be  absurd  to 
criticise,  and  in  which  he  is  countenanced  by  all  the  wri- 
ters of  his  age.  After  Dr.  Johnson's  defence  of  Shakespeare 
upon  the  same  point,  the  critic  will  be  hardy  who  shall  again 
retail  the  dogmas  of  Aristotle  against  the  opinions  of  that 
celebrated  preface. 

Massinger,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  was  not  unknown  to 
Milton.  There  is  another  proof  of  it  in  Father  Paulo's 
speech,  scene  the  last  oftheMaidof  Honour.  There  is 
surely  a  similarity  in  the  cadences,  as  well  as  in  the  measure  and 
solemnity  of  the  thoughts  of  II  Penseroso,  with  what  follows— 

'  Look  on  this  Maid  of  Honour,  now 
Truly  honour'd  in  her  vow 
She  pays  to  heaven  :  vain  delight 
By  day,  or  pleasure  of  the  night 
She  no  more  thinks  of :  this  fair  hair 
(Favours  for  great  kings  to  wear) 
Must  now  be  shorn  ;  her  rich  array 
Changed  into  a  homely  gray. 
The  dainties  with  which  she  was  fed, 
And  her  proud  flesh  pampered, 
Must  not  be  tasted  ;  from  the  spring, 
For  wine,  cold  water  will  we  bring" 
And  with  fasting  mortify 
The  feasts  of  sensuality,'  &c.  &c.  &c. 
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On  many  other  occasions  Milton  certainly  remembers  Mas- 
singer,,  and  most  frequently  in  his  representations  of  female 
purity,  and  the  commanding  dignity  of  virtue.  Were  we  not 
afraid  of  sermonizing  too  much,  we  would  present  our  readers 
with  Dr.  Ireland's  excellent  practical  application  of  the  lesson 
that  arises  from  the  conduct  of  the  principal  character  of 
this  play. 

The  fondness  which  Massinger  seems  to  have  felt  for  '  the 
Picture,'  was  not  misplaced.  The  circumstance  on  which  it 
is  founded  is  indeed  sufficiently  fantastical,  and  was  disal- 
lowed by  the  philosophy  of  his- own  age:  but  this  is  no 
serious   hindrance  to   the  effect  of  the  piece.     It    is   distill- 

fuished  by  a  peculiar  liveliness  of  fancy,  and  an  intimate 
nowledge  of  the  heart.  It  is  sportive  and  tender ;  it  amuses 
and  affects  us;  and  a  vein  of  humour  more  brisk  than 
usual,  relieves  the  impression  of  the  serious  events.  Mr. 
Kemble  made  an  attempt  to  revive  this  play  ;  his  exertions 
were  discountenanced  by  an  ill-judging  public,  but  he  shall 
have  the  tribute  of  our  applause.  We  cannot,  however,  won- 
der at  the  failure  of  any  thing  that  possesses  real  merit, 
on  a  stage  that  is  occupied  by  pantomime  and  farce,  and 
where  the  chief  actor  is  a  child  ;  it  matters  not  how  meritori- 
ous as  a  child,  as  lo.ng  as  there  is  an  evident  violation  of  na- 
ture and  probability  in  his  supporting  the  character  of  a  man. 
We  have  done  our  duty,  when  discussing  a  theatrical  sub- 
ject, in  the  repetition  of  these  hopeless  sentiments. 

There  is  so  much  sterling  merit  in  the' Emperor  of  the  East,' 
its  incidents  and  characters  are  so  diversified,  that  the 
reader  is  inclined  to  look  over  the  want  of  unity  in  the  story 
itself.  The  action  indeed  of  a  play  should  be  one  and  entire ; 
or  if  an  episode  is  introduced,  it  should  be  such  as  contributes 
to  carry  on  the  plot.  This,  of  the  three  unities,  is  the  only 
one  we  think  material  to  be  observed.  But  this  reservation 
being  made,  we  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  powerful  contrast 
between  the  chief  personages  of  this  splendid  drama.  Let 
others  decide  which  is  Massinger  s  best  play  ;  we,  as  in 
reading  Shakespeare,  are  at  a  loss  to  choose  a  favourite  out 
of  so  many  excellent  ones. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  'Fatal  Dowry.'  The  pathetic  and 
interesting  scenes  of  this  domestic  drama  have  such  irresisti- 
ble power  over  the  best  feelings  of  the  reader,  that  Rowe  de- 
termined to  avail  himself  of  their  excellence,  and  to  form  a 
second  tragedy  on  the  same  story.  How  he  altered  and 
adapted  the  events  to  his  own  conceptions,  is  told  b}r  Mr. 
Cumberland  with  equal  elegance  and  ta^te  in  the  Observer. 
Davies  and  Mr.  M.  Mason  have  made  clumsy  remarks  upon 
this  now  hacknied   subject;  but  after  all  that  has  been  said. 
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Mr.  Gifford  has  stated  the  comparative  rilerits  of  the  two 
plays  more  concisely  and  more  clearly  than  any  other  au- 
thor, and  Dr.  Ireland  has  thrown  additional  light  upon  th« 
subject,  in  hispointingof  the  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  Fatal 
Dowry ;  which,  as  Mr.  G.  also  observes,  is  so  infinitely 
superior  to  that  of  the  Fair  Penitent,-  that  while  the  one  is 
not  only  very  pure  but  very  forcible,  the  other  is  little  better 
than  a  specious  apology  for  adultery.  Rowe  has  lavished 
the  most  seducing  colours  of  his  eloquence  on  Lothario,  and 
acted  throughout  the  piece  as  if  he  studied  to  frame  an  ex- 
cuse forCalista:  whereas  Massinger  has  placed  the  crime 
of  Beaumelle  in  an  odious  and  proper  light.  Beaumelle  can. 
have  no  followers  in  her  guilt:  no  frail  one  can  urge  that  she' 
was  misled  by  her  example ;  for  Novall  has  nothing  but  per- 
sonal charms,  and  even  in  the^e  he  is  surpassed  by  Charalois. 
For  the  unhappy  husband  of  Calista,  Rowe  has  evinced  no 
consideration;  he  has,  on  the  contrary,  made  him  '  a  whining 
puppy;'  while  Massinger  has  rendered  Charalois  one  of  the 
most  interesting  characters  that  was  ever  produced  on  the 
stage. 

Beaumelle,  who  falls  a  sacrifice,  in  some  measure,  to  the1 
artifices  of  her  maid,  the  profligate  agent  of  young  Novall , 
is  much  superior  to  Calista.  Indeed,  the  impression  which, 
she  made  on  Rowe  was  so  strong,  that  he  named  his  tragedy 
after  her,  and  not  after  the  heroine  of  his  own  piece.  Beaumelle 
is  truly  the  fair  penitent,  whereas  Calista  is  neither  more 
rior  less  than  a  haughty  and  abandoned  strumpet. 

These  remarks  render  it  unnecessary  to  bring  any  of  Mr* 
Cumberland's  in  support  of  our  opinion,  which  is  entirely 
in  favour  of  the  original  contriver  of  this  fascinating  tale. 
The  story  indeed  takes  a  much  wider  range  in  his  hands,  than  in 
those  of  his  imitator;  and  by  that  means  presents  a  very  affect- 
ing scene  at  theopening,  where  youngCharalois  is  discovered, 
attended  by  his  friend  Romont,  (the  archetype  of  Horatio,) 
■waiting  with  a  petition  in  his  hand,  to  be  presented  to  tha 
judges,  when  they  shall  meet,  praying,  like  Cimon,  the  release 
of  his  dead  father's  body,  which  had  been  seized  by  his  ere* 
ditors,and  detained  in  their  hands  for  debts  he  had  incurred  in 
the  public-service  as  field-marshal  of  the  armies  of  Burgundy. 
Massinger,  to  whose  share  this  part  of  the  tragedy  devolved, 
(for  it  is  a  joint  production  of  his  and  Nathaniel  Field's,)  has 
managed  this  affecting  introduction  with  consummate  skill, 
and  has  by  those  means  interested  us  for  the  events  that  are 
to  befall  his  hero  in  the  course  of  the  drama. 

But,  as  Dr.  Ireland  justly  says,  although  this  fine  play 
has  obtained  more  than  usual    notice  from  the  critics,  yet 
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less  has  been  said  of  its  direct  than  its  relative  merits,  and 
the  Fatal  Dowry  has  been  chiefly  studied  for  the  sake  of  a 
comparison  with  the  Fair  Penitent.  Let  us  pass  then  with, 
pleasure  from  this  exhausted  inquiry,  to  a  great  moral,  which 
after  all  the  discussion  bestowed  upon  this  play,  is  as  yet 
fresh  and  untouched.  The  critic  then  continues,  '  Charalois 
slew  an  offending  wife,  and  the  partner  of  her  crime,  with 
bis  own  hand,  and  was  himself  slain.  Vengeance  belongs  to 
heaven;  and  by  the  divine  will,  the  administration  of  it  for 
moral  purposes  is  vested  in  the  laws.  To  avenge  our  own 
cause  is  to  despise  the  seat  of  justice,  and  the  order  of  Provi- 
dence; and  to  involve  ourselves  in  guilt  and  the  punishment 
of  it.  Virtue  must  employ  only  virtuous  means  in  the  coer- 
cion of  vice  itself.  Her  injuries  will  therefore  wait  upon 
the  laws ;  for  in  the  very  forms  of  justice,  there  is  virtue.' 

The  speech  of  young  Charalois,  which,  when  Dr.  Ferriar 
called  it  too  metaphorical  for  his  situation,  in  a  funeral  pro- 
cession, he  should  have  remarked  belonged  to  Field  and 
not  to  Massinger,  is  highly  poetical  at  least,  and  we  hardly 
know  where  to  draw  the  line  between  pathos  and  description 
in  so  tender  and  beautiful  a  passage. 

<How  like  a  silent  stream,  shaded  with  night, 
And  gliding  softly  with  our  windy  sighs, 

Moves  the  whole  frame  of  this  solemnity  !    r 

***** 

Whilst  I,  the  only  murmur  in  this  grove 
Of  death,  thus  hollowly  break  forth.' 

Fatal  Dowry,  Act  II. 

But  let  us  hear  a  little  of  Massinger  himself.  When 
young  Charalois  offers  to  become  a  prisoner  for  the  ransom 
of  his  father's  body/  although,  (he  exclaims  to  his  creditors,) 


Although 


I  know  there  is  no  music  to  your  ears 

So  pleasing  as  the  groans  of  men  in  prison, 

And  that  the  tears  of  widows,  and  the  cries 

Gi"  famish'd  orphans,  are  the  feasts  that  take  you, 

***** 

***** 
*  %■  *  *  * 

Yet  rather  than  nn  father's  reverend  dust 

Shall  want  a  place  in  that  fair  monument, 

In  which  our  noble  ancestor.*  lie  intomb'd, 

Before  the  court  I  offer  np  myself 

A  prisoner  for  it.     Load  me  with  those  irons 

That  have  worn  oui  hi*  life  ;   in  my  best  strength, 
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I'll  run  to  the  encounter  of  cold,  hunger, 

And  chuse  my  dwelling  where  no  sun  dares  enter, 

So  he  may  beTreleas'd.' — ■ 

Such  is  the  hero  of  Massinger  ;  he  disdains  all  comparison 
with  the  snivelling  Altaraont  of  Rowe,  and  still  more  with  his 
profligate  favorite  Lothario.  Nor  let  us  forget  that  the  one 
author  iVas  boldly  thrown  events  into  the  course  of  his  action, 
which  the  other  has  related  with  insipid  tameness. 

We  may  cursorily  observe,  in  this  place,  tha^  thefe  are  in 
this  play,  and  in  some  of  the  others,  songs  introduced,  of  no 
merit  whatever;  they  were  probably  not  the  composition 
of  Massinger,  or  even  of  his  coadjutors,  but  supplied  ad  libi- 
tum by  the  players  from  their  own  stores  and  the  bookstalls 
'of  the  day.  They  are  indeed,  utterly  unworthy  of  any  other 
origin.  \ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  of  the  '  New  Way  to  pay 
old  Debts.'  It  is  a  comedy,  which,  to  the  credit  of  the 
audience  that  approve  it,  is  still  a  favourite  on  the  theatre,  and 
which  affords,  in  the  character  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  ample 
scope  for  the  talents  of  Mr.  Cook.  We  may,  however,  jusL 
observe,  that  the  popular  farce  of ' Raising  the  Wind,'  is  in  its 
general  idea,  and  in  the  opening  particularly,  stolen  from 
this  play  of  Massinger's,  as  usual,  without  acknov.  edgment. 

<  Of  the  "  City  Madam,"  we  agree  with  Mr.  Gilford,  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  speak  in  appropriate  terms  of  praise  ;'  but  with 
a  stroke  of  his  masterly  pen,  Dr.  Ireland  has  most  happily 
delineated  the  chief  character,  that  of  Luke  Frugal.  '  The 
sufferings  from  his  former  profuseness,  and  perhaps  the 
exhaustion  of  its  pleasures,  might  well  prepare  him  for  future 
avarice  ;  nor  are  such  changes  unfrequent  in  common  life/ 
Luke's  address  to  his  money  is  so  superior  a  passage,  that 
we  feel  called  upon  to  consult  the  amusement  of  our  readers 
by  extracting  at  least  some  part  of  it — the  miser  hasjuut 
been  viewing  his  newly  acquired  hoards. 

Enter  Luke. 
(  'Twas  no  fantastic  object,  but  a  truth, 
A  real  truth  ;  nor  dream  :  I  dXl  not  slumbery 
•And  could  wake  ever  with  a  brooding  eye 
Togaze  upon't !  it  did  endure  the  touch, 
I  saw  and  felt  it '.   Yet  what  I  beheld 
And  handled  oft,  did  so  transcend  belief 
(My  wonder  and  astonishment  past  o'er) 
1  faintly  could  give  credit  to  my  senses. 
Thou  dumb  magician  (taking  out   a  key))  that   without  a. 
Didst  make  my  entrance  easy  to. possess  [chana 

What  wi*e  maw  wish,  and  toil  for  t 
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*  *  *  «  *  *         .  * 

*  *  *  *  In  bye  corners  of 
This  sacred  room,  silver  in  bags  heap'd  up 

Like  billets  saw'd,  and  ready  for  the  fire, 
Unworthy  to  hold  fellowship  with  bright  gold 
Thatflow'd  about  the  floor,  conceal'd  itself. 
There  needs  no  artificial  light;  the  splendour 
Makes  a  perpetual  day  there,  night  and  darkness 
jBy  that  still  burning  lamp  for  ever  banish'd  ! 
But  when,  guided  by  that,  my  eyes  had  made 
Discovery  of  the  caskets,  and   they  open'd, 
Each  sparkling  diamond  from  Ttstflf  shot  forth 
A  pyramid  of  names,  and  in  the  roof 
Fix'd  it  a  glorious  star,  and  made  the  place 
Peaven's  abstractor  epitome!  Rubies,  sapphires, 
And  ropes  of  orient  pearl,  these  seen,  I  could  not 
But  look  on  with  contempt. 

***** 
***** 

c  I  am  sublimed  !  Gross  earth 
Supports  me  not ;  I  walk  on  air  !  Who's  there?' 

Enter  Lord  Lacy,  <Sfc.  £$c.  and  disguised  as  Indians. 
'Thieves!  Raise  the  street !  Thieves!'  &c.  &c.  &c. 

If  there  are  two  heads  to  our  dramatical  Parnassus,  surely 
Shakespeare  and  this  poet  must  divide  the  seats  upon  their. 
fops.  Besides  the  character  of  Luke,  the  '  City  Madam'  has 
many  other  claims  upon  our  favour.  It  is  a  powerful  and 
pregnant  composition,  and  has  the  effect  of  history,  satire, 
and  comedy  united.  The  object  of  this  play  is  formally 
stated  at  the  conclusion  ;  and  most  useful,  if  duly  attended 
to,  would  be  the  very  sensible  lesson  which  it  conveys. 

Sir  John  thus  addresses  Lady  Frugal : 

'  Make  you  good 
Your  promised  reformation,  and  instruct 
Our  city  dames,  whom  wealth  makes  proud,  to  move 
In  their  own  spheres ;  and  willingly  to  confess 
In  their  habits,  manners,  and  their  highest  port, 
A  distance  'twixt  th^  city  and  the  court,' 

In  the  prologue  to  the  '  Guardian/  the  players  allude  (prq- 
bably)  to  two  pieces  of  Massinger's,  which  were  condemned] 
pn  the  first  representation.  What  the  names  of  these  un- 
successful plays  were,  we  know  not ;  for  the  modesty  of  Mr. 
francis  Ludlow  Holt  was  in  the  age  of  Massinger  almost 
unknown  ;  nor  did  authors,  generally  speaking,#venture"to  ob- 
trude those  plays  upon  the  closet,,  which  the  stage  had  con- 
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demned.  Ben  Joison  did  indeed,  when  hi3  Tale  of  the  Tub 
and  Magnetic  Lady  failed  of  success,  with  his  usual  arro- 
gance, attribute  it  to  a,  want  of  taste  in  the  audience. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  play  is,  that  the  licentiousness 
which  is  indulged  to  a  greater  excess  here  than  in  almost 
all  the  other  of  Massinger's  pieces,  is  not  punished  at  the 
conclusion  with  that  justice  for  which  he  is  usually  to  be  com- 
mended,  and  with  that  remembrance  of  the  claims  of  virtue 
for  which  he  elsewhere  assumes  a  proper  credit.  Perhaps, 
however,  having  been  disappointed  twice  in  pleasing  the 
public,  Massinger  thought  he  would  consult  their  taste  in- 
stead of  his  own.  A  consideration  of  this  kind  has  fre- 
quently made  a  man  write  below  his  ability.  The '  Guardian/ 
however,  with  the  above-mentioned  exception,  contains 
scattered  beauties  of  no  ordinary  value  :  the.  developement 
of  the  wild  and  extravagant  plot,  indeed,  is  too  sudden  and 
confused;  and  as  it  is  commonly  made  with  great  art  in 
these  plays,  the  defect  is  more  observable.  But  not  to  enter 
into  the  causes  of  these  blemishes,  which  we  allow,  let  us 
rather  direct  our  readers,  with  Dr.  Ireland,  to  the  fourth 
scene  of  the  second  act ;  and  also  cursorily  notice,  as  we 
pass,  the  better  known  description  of  Durazzo's  Rural  Sports, 
which  has  so  often  been  commended.  But  in  the  former 
scene,  we  see  a  weariness  of  existence,  and  a  contempt  of 
danger,  heightened  by  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  character, 
yet  mixed  with  tenderness  and  conpunction;  we  hear  the  same 
just  sentiments  against  too  great  a  fondness  for  this  perish- 
able life,  which  we  had  before  admired  in  the  Picture,  and  are 
more  interested  for  the  person  who  expresses  them.  There 
is,  as  has  been  well  expressed,  a  moral  melancholy  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  Severino.  The  versiBcation  of  the  Guardian  is, 
even  for  Massinger,  particularly  beautiful. 

'  The  very  Woman'  was  acted  *  at  the  private  house  in 
Black  Friars'  with  great  applause.  It  is  indeed  a  most  de» 
lightful  play;  although  the  maxim  on  which  it  is  founded, 
that  women  have  no  reason  for  their  '  love  or  hate,'  is  as  far 
from  truth  as  it  is  from  gallantry.  Our  critics  have  justly 
observed,  that  every  reader  must  feel  the  peculiar  charms  of 
the  scene  where  Don  John  relates  to  Almira  his  real  history, 
under  the  appearance  of  another  person.  Her  strong  curio- 
sity prompted  by  her  love,  the  growing  conviction  of  her 
own  misconduct,  and  the  effect  of  his  discovery,  are  re- 
presented in  the  liveliest  manner  ;  and  this  is  the  more  re,-» 
piarkable,  as  Massinger  is  not  generally  happy  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  artificial  meanings  and  double  situations. 

'  The  Bashful  l,o ver,'  in  which  the  character  of  Galeaz.zQ 
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teaches  usf  that  modesty  is  essentially  connected  with  true 
merit/  bears  many  marks  of  the  heroic  or  chivalrous  manner, 
or  of  both  together.  For  history  is,  as  usual,  violated  in  tins 
play,  and  persons  who  lived,  and  events  which  happened  in 
different  ages,  are  with  little  ceremony  brought  together. 
But  the  wonder  is,  that  our  old  poets  should  have  been  able 
to  excite  the  interest  they  did,  with  all  these  disadvantages. 
One  thing  indeed  may  be  observed,  that  the  novels  from 
which  they  borrowed  their  plots,  chiefly  constituted  the 
reading  of  their  cotemporaries,  and  these  novels  themselves 
were  not  more  faithful  to  history  than  the  plays  to  which 
they  gave  a  foundation  ;  so  that  the  audience  were  prepared 
for  the  liberties  of  the  dramatist,  who  called  his  characters 
from  the  farthest  corners  of  the  earth,  and  made  them  meet 
upon  the  stage,  and  combined  facts  or  fables  of  the  most  re- 
motely separated  aeras: 

Dissociata  locis  concordi  pace  ligavit, 

'  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  know,'  says  Dr.  Ireland, 
*  from  what  book  of  strange  adventures  this  and  the  plot  of 
some  of  the  other  plays  are  derived  :  but  this  is  a  piece  of 
information  I  am  wholly  unable  to  give.'  We  think  it  of 
little  importance  whether  we  possess  this  knowledge  or  not. 
The  play  of  the  '  Bashful  Lover'  is  agreeably  written,  some.of 
the  characters  are  well  drawn,  and  several  of  the  scenes  have 
considerable  effect.  It  is  then  of  no  consequence  from 
whence  Massinger  borrowed  his  materials.  Thev  must 
have  been  better  than  we  suspect  them  to  be,  if  he  has  not 
in  most  instances  made  the  best  use  of  them,  which  is  all 
pur  concern. 

Of  the  '  Old  Law,'  which  is  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Massinger,  Middleton,  and  Rowley,  in  conjunction,  there  is 
but  one  edition,  the  quarto  of  1656",  which  appears  to  be  a 
hasty  transcript  from  the  prompter's  book,  made,  as  Mr. 
Giffordvery  reasonably  supposes,  when  the  necessities  of  the 
actors,  now  grievously  oppressed  by  the  republicans,  com- 
pelled them  for  a  temporary  resource  to  take  advantage  of  a, 
popular  name,  and  bring  forward  such  pieces  as  they  yet 
possessed  in  manuscript. 

This  drama  was  once  very  popular.  But  the  difference 
of  its  style  and  manner,  in  the  most  considerable  part,  from 
the  usual  writing  of  Massinger,  makes  it  probable  that  he 
Jiad  no  very  large  share  in  the  composition  of  it.  Lxtra- 
vagau'ee,  indecency,  and  meanness  disfigure  the  subject  of 
this  play,  and  it  labours  with  frequent  obscurity  of  thought 
and  ruggedness  of  versification.  Yet  it  is  impossible  not 
\q  be  touched  by  occasional  passages,  which  in  tenderness 
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and  beauty  are  hardly  excelled  by  any  in  Massinger.  His 
manner  is  chiefly  to  be  perceived  in  the  second  scene  of  the 
fourth  act,  and  where  Cleanthcs  and  Leonides  i'ondly  ex- 
patiate on  the  happiness  of  their  contrivance,  at  the  very 
moment  when  their  security  is  about  to  be  interrupted. 

We  have  thus  performed  our  promise  of  giving  a  regular 
though  imperfect  review  of  all  Massinger  s  plays.  If  we 
have  induced  any  of  our  readers  to  form  a  wish  of  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  our  coun- 
try, hitherto  little  read  and  partially  commended,  we  shall 
rejoice  in  the  success  of  our  labours. 

Taking  Dr.  Ireland's  excellent  criticisms  upon  this;  author 
for  the  basis  of  our  own,  and  hardly  ever  finding  any  reason  to 
differ  from  him,  we  have  endeavoured  to  allot  to  each  drama 
its  adequate  degree  of  merit.  We  shall  now  offer  a  few- 
general  strictures  upon  the  beauties  and  defects  of  Massin- 
ger's  writings,  upon  the  causes  of  his  being  passed  over  so 
long  in  silence  and  neglect  by  his  countrymen  ;  and  lastly, 
upon  the  comparative  rank  which  we  think  he  ought  to  hold 
among  our  dramatic  poets. 

The  chief  objection  to  these  plays  is  the  licentiousness  of 
language,  and  occasionally  of  incident.     These  are  faults 
which  cannot  be  defended;  but,  as  has  been  observed,  the 
characters   who  are  guilty  of  this  laxity,  are  for  the  most 
part  justly  punished  in  the  catastrophe.     This  is  more  than 
can  be  said  for  the  characters  of  any  of  our  author's  cotem- 
porary   dramatists.     Neither   has    Massinger   much    comic 
wit;    so    that   his   impudent  jests,    if  they   can   be    called 
jests,  are  less  dangerous  than  those  of  Shakespeare.     This, 
however,   reflects  no  merit  upon  Massinger  ;  when  he  was 
indecent,  he  doubtless   thought  he   was  humourous.     The 
incongruities   of    his   stories    have    been    also    mentioned  ; 
but   again,    they    are    not    greater    than   those    of    other 
plays  of   the  same   age,    and   they   are  generally  softened 
down  by  some  adroit  arrangement,  which   reconciles  them 
to  probability   in    the  unravelling  of  the    plot,  and  which 
also  is  seldom  the  case  with  his   rivals.     Massinger  never 
appears  to  have  begun  writing,  before  he  had  laid   a  plan; 
so  that  he  does   not   offend  with   errors   of  negligence   like 
Shakespeare,  and  forget,  in  his  progress,  his   design  at   the 
beginning.   We  may  add  to  these  imperfections,  so  modified, 
of  Massinger's  subjects   and    language,    the   too    frequent 
display  of  common-place   mythological  learning,   although 
Johnson    is  so  enormous  an  offender  this  way,  that  Massin- 
ger coin  pared  to  him  is  faultless.     Pedantry  indeed  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  vice  of  the  latter. 
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To  tern  to  the  more  pleasing  duty  of  remarking  the  beatu 
ties  of  our  author,  these  will  be  found  to  consist  chiefly  in 
the  description  of  the  business  and  passions  of  men,  with 
judgment,  feeling,  and  discrimination.  He  does  not  soar 
into  the  imaginary  world  of  Shakespeare;  he  once  indeed 
deals  with  supernatural  beings,  not  successfully,  and  once 
"with  magic;  but  he  is  generally  contented  to  dwell  among 
his  fellow-creatures,  and  to  enter  into  their  pleasures  and  anxi- 
eties with  the  minutest  regard  to  truth  and  nature.  He  has  in- 
deed ajustness  of  principle,  which  pr.  Ireland  observes  to  be 
admirably  fitted  to  the  best  interests  of  human  life  ;  nor  is 
there  any  writer  of  his  class  from  whom  more  maxims  of  pru- 
dence, morality,  or  religion  may  be  drawn.  His  political 
character  is  that  of  a  true  patriot.  Let  us  then  take  the 
antidote  with  the  bane;  and  allow  him  due  praise  for  these 
passages,  as  we  have  censured  him  for  those  of  a  contrary 
tendency.  With. regard  to  the  sweetness  of  his  versification 
and  the  purity  of  his  style,  enough  has  been  said.  He  is 
there,  we  think,  superior  to  all  rivalry. 

Speaking  of  the  period  soon  after  Massinger's  dealh,  Dr. 
Ireland  says,  '  Perhaps  for  about  twenty  years  the  stage 
was  altogether  silent.  It  might  have  been  expected,  how-, 
ever,  that  the  Restoration,  which  revived  several  of  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare,  and  more  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher, 
yrouJd  have  done  some  justice  to  Massinger.'  He  then 
continues  to  account  for  this  neglect  as  follows — we  shall 
transcribe  his  words,  as  we  think  they  contain  the  most  plau- 
sible reasonthatcan  be  tnven  for  so  extraordinary  acircum- 
stance,  and  which  has  induced  manv  to  sav  rashlv,  that 
Massinger  cannot  have  much  merit  because  he  is  not  more 
known. 

*  It  appears  that  the  prevailing  taste  of  those  times  was 
such  as  his  scenes  were  not  much  calculated  to  gratif}'. — 
An  extraordinary  attachment  burst  forth  to  the  swift  turns 
and  graces  of  the  stage,  as  Dry  den  terms  them,  and  to  the 
chase  of  wit,  briskly  pursued  in  dramatic  conversation. — ■ 
These  qualities  do  not  distinguish  Massinger  :  they  were 
supposed  at  that  time  to  be  possessed  by  Fletcher  alone  ; 
and  this  probably  was  the  reason  of  the  marked  prefe- 
rence which  he  obtained  ;  for  we  know  from  Dry  den, 
that  two  of  Fletcher's  plays  were  acted  for  one  of  Shakes- 
peare's. As  to  the  wit  of  Jonson,  it  was  considered  as 
too  stiff  for  that  age.  But  the  chief  injustice  seems  to  rest 
with  Dryden  himself.  In  his  Essa}7  on  Dramatic  Poetry,  he 
praises  others  for  qualities  of  which  Massinger  might  have 
bi?en  adduced  as  an  example  j  and  blames  thejn  for  (ailing 
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from  which  he  was  free,  and  probably  this  was  a  sufficient 
warrant  for  succeeding  critics  to  pass  by  a  name  which  so 
great  a  man  had  appeared  not  to  know  or  not  to  value. 
As  to  the  attempts  in  the  last  century  to  make  Massinger 
fcnown  through  succeeding  editions  of  his  works,  they  call 
for  some  acknowledgment  on  account  of  their  motive;  but 
the  performance  can  hardly  be  mentioned  without  indigna- 
tion. Lord  Bacon  somewhere  talks  of  the  disservice  done  to 
literature  by  the  "  rash  diligence"  of  some  "  in  the  correction 
and  edition  of  authors;"  One  would  think  he  had  looked  for- 
ward to  the  treatment  of  poor  Massinger  by  Coxeter  and  Mr. 
M.  Mason.  But  it  is  time  that  obscured  merit  should  at 
length  appear  in  its  proper  light:  and  Massinger  has  found 
from  the  present  editor  what  has  been  so  humanely  wished 
for  him,  a  vindication  of  his  name  in  a  pure  and  accurate' 
text.' 

It  is  but  doing  justice  to  the  present  editor  to  add,  that 
from  our  own  knowledge,  we  can  pronounce  the  above  state- 
ment to  be  perfectly  correct,  with  regard  to  the  repeated  and 
indeed  innumerable  faults  of  his  two  predecessors,  and  the 
extreme  accuracy  of  his  own  performance. 

To  give  to  our  author  his  just  degree  of  merit,  as  compared 
with  Shakespeare,  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,"  is 
now  the  only  remaining  part  of  our  duty,  except  indeed 
that  we  shall  previously  say  a  few  words  of  Massinger's  Imi- 
tations. These  are  not  numerous ;  they  are  chiefly  from 
Shakespeare,  and  as  imitations,  extremely  happy.  But  of 
Massinger's  own  imitators  more  may  be  said'.  The  plagi- 
arism of  Rowe  has  been  already  censured;  to  Milton  our 
author  gave  more  than  he  himself  borrowed  from  any 
pne  ;  to  Farquhar  he  lent  the  Old  Mirabel  of  the  Inconstant, 
in  the  Durazzo  of  the  Guardian  ;  which  character  Farquhar 
in  his  turn  lent  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  in  the  Sir  Anthony  Absolute 
of  the  Rivals ;  and  to  Lee,  we  will  more  confidently  than  Dr. 
Ireland  assert,  Massinger  suggested  Theodosius, or  the  Force 
of  Love,  in  his  Emperor  of  the  East,  which  is  a  com  position  as 
much  above  the  former,  as  genuine  passion  is  superior  to  af- 
fected vehemence. 

Massinger  may  surely  be  sometimes  called  sublime,  although 
the  last  mentioned  critic  doubts  it.  Our  quotation  from  the 
Duke  ofMilan,  and  that  from  the  Unnatural  Combat,  would  we 
think,  go  some  way  towards  giving  him  this  character.  And  he 
has  not  a  single  play  that  does  not  abound  in  passages  where 
the  language  and  the  sentiments  are  equally  elevated  ;  but 
we  wished  to  shew  the  variety  of  his  powers,  and  therefore 
we  instanced  his  sprightliness,  his  affectionate  delicacy  and 
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warmth  in  love-scenes;  and  in  the  speech  of  the  Miser,  an 
assemblage  of  some  of  the  highest  united  beauties  of  descrip- 
five  and  moral  poetry. 

He  does  not  indeed,  like  Shakespeare,  seize  the  soul,  and 
in  a  moment  pierce  it  with  terror  or  affliction  ;  but  he  softens 
it  with  compassion,  love,  and  tenderness.  His  aim  in  trage- 
dy, in  short,  is  rather  to  excite  the  gentle,  ,than  the  violent 
passions  ;and  yet  when  he  so  chases,  he  can  stir  up  these  also 
with  no  common  strength.  So  that  upon  the  whole,  as  a  tragic 
writer,  we  think  him  superior  to  all  but  Shakespeare;  and 
when  we  say  that  he  is 

Proximus  huic,  longo  sod  proxiaiusint^rvallo, 

vce  must  also  venture  to  say  that  perhaps  Beaumont  and 
Tletchcr,  and  Old  Ben,  are"  at  as  great  a  distance  from  him 
as  he  is  from  Shakespeare. 

His  comic  talent  is  not  equal  to  his  tragic  power.  For  the 
at  support  of  comedy  is  dialogue,  and  in  this  he  is  defi- 
cient. But  his  plots  are  good,  his  characters  better,  and  his 
moral  often  the  best  possible.  He  does  not  often  extort  a  laugh 
from  us  unexpectedly  ;  but  he  always  exhibits  the  deepest 
knowledge  of  human  nature  ;  he  sets"  its  follies  in  the  strong- 
est light,  and  is  ever  consistent  in  the  management  of  his 
characters,  and  judicious  in  the  means  he  uses  to  bring  about 
•  vents.  With  the  allowance  that  must  be  made  for  the  dif- 
ference of  manners  between  his  age  and  our  own,  we  see  in 
his  comedies  very  much  what  is  passing  in  the  world  betore 
And  allowing  the  correctest  resemblance  iu  point  of 
Manners  to  be  kept  up  by  the  modern  comic  characters  ot  the 
stage  to  their  patter  ns  in  real  life,  can  we  say  that  they  are  suc- 
cessful copies  oi'  our  hearts  and  actions  I  Are  we  indeed  so 
romantically generous,  '  so  firm  in  friendship,  and  so  tond  iu 
love,'  as  we  are  represented  on  the  theatre:  or,  to  do  our- 
selvesjustice,  are  the  most  silly  of  us  so  silly,  or  the  most  sul- 
len so  misanthrophical : 

There  is  none  of  this  outr?  painting  to  be  seen  in  Massin- 
c.er.  He  never  outstepped  the  modesty  of  nature,  nor 
had  he  occasion  so  to  do,  for  he  had  talent  enough  to 
perform  the  very  difficult  task  of  describing  God's  creatures 
exactly  as  they  are.  This  faculty  our  present  autho.s  do  not 
possess :  theyare  therefore  ohliged  to  bring  ghosts  and  gob- 
lins to  their  aid  ;  and  the  still  more  imaginary  race  of  beings, 
whichconsists  of'  innocent  adulteresses/  f  generous  robbers,' 
and  '  sentimental  braziers.'  With  joy  should  we  see  them 
banished  for  ever  from  the  stage/ and  their  puppet-show- 
actors  together  with  them.     Then  we  might  perhaps  heas 
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some  one  of  our  veteran  performers  repeat,  amidst  the  accla- 
mation of  a  well-judging  audience. 

Let  honest  Massinger  be  beard  to-night. 
And  teach  our  modern  witlings  how  to  write. 


Art.  V.#  Essays,  biographical,  critical,  and  historical, 
illustrative  of  the  Spectator,  Tatter,  and  Guardian.  By 
Nat/uni  Drake,  M.D.  Three  Vols.  12tno.  It  4s.  Sharp. 
1805. 

OX  opening  these  miscellaneous  volumes,  the  first  object 
which  struck  our  eyes   was  the  picture  of  Dr.  .Nathan  Drake 
himself,  as  if  in  the  very  act  of  writing  a'  literary  hour.'     His 
peu  is  in  his  baud,  and  he  forcibly  recalls  to  our  mind  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.   Thomas   Dilworth,   in  the  frontispiece  of 
that  incomparable  spelling-book,  where  the  story  of   Harry 
and  Tommy  is  told,  as  Dr.  Drake  would  say,    'with  much. 
amenity,'  and  the  moral  of  '  don't  care  was   his  ruin  at  last,' 
impressed  upon  the  rising  generation  '  with  great  vigour  and 
perspicuity.'     it  has  been  the  plan  of  Dr.  Drake,  also,  in  the 
work  before  us,  ' to  preserve  a  perspicuous  "unity  of  design, 
which,  though   occasionally    digressive   in  its    parts,   might 
have  a  mutual  subserviency  in   all   its  departments.'     The 
title-page,  perhaps  as  clearly  as  the  above  sentence,  explains 
what  Dr.  Drake's  book   was   intended  to  be,  namely,  an  ac- 
companiment to  Sharpe's  edition   of  the  periodical  writers, 
borne  general    observations   on   the  state   of  literature  and 
manners  in  England,  at  the  commencement  of  the  'Tatler/ 
in  1709,  constitute  the  first  part  of  these  Essays;  biographi- 
cal and  critical  sketches  of  Steele,  the  second  ;  the  same  of 
Addison,  the  third;  the  same  of  their  occasional  correspon- 
dents, the   fourth;  and  the    fifth  and  last  part  '  delivers'  (as 
the  Doctor  phrases  it,)  (  observations  on  the  effects  of  the 
Tatler,  Spectator,  and  Guardian, on  the  taste,  literature,  and 
morals  of  their  a^e/     \\  e   have  alreadv  by  a  few  detached 
expressions,  introduced  those  of  our   readers   who  are  unac- 
quainted with  Dr.  Drake's  style,  to  its  general    manner,  but 
the  following  passage,  with  which  we  shall  begin  oar  review 
of  the  present  publication,  will  be  an  ample  specimen  of  the 
J  )uctor's  mode  of  writing,  at  the  same  time  that'll  will  shew  ..-. 
opinion  of  the  characteristic  qualities  of  our  m    it.c 
periodical  authors.     Vol-  1st,  page  CO. 

1  In  Addison  v  e  discern  the  amenity     nd  ideal  grace   of  R      . 
in  Johnson  'he  itrength  and  energy  ot' I  ..cbael  Angelo  ;  in  Hawkes- 
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worth  the  rich  colouring  and  wormth  of  Titian ;  the  legerity  and 
frolic  elegance  of  Album  in  the  productions  of  Moore,  Thornton, 
and  Cck-man  ;  the  pathetic  sweetness  of  Guido  in  the  draught* 
of  Mackenzie  ;  and  the  fertility  and  harmonious  colouring  of  Anni- 
baleCaracci,  in  the  vivid  sketches  of  Cumberland.' 

We  will  venture  to  add  that  in  Dr.  Drake's  own  essayf, 
we  meet  with  all  the  qualities,  (which  it  would  ^e  tedious- 
to  enumerate),  of  all  the  pointers  in  theTiuchsessian gallery 
which  is  still  open  for  the  inspection  of  a  liberal  and  en- 
lightened public,  at  the  rooms  in  the  New  Road,  nearly  oppo- 
site Portland  Place,  admission,  one  shilling. 

Immediately  after  Dr.  Drake's  opinion,  follows  that  of 
e  an  elegant  author/  as  the  Doctor  styles  him,  d'Israeli. 
*  When  I  hold  a  volume  of  these  Miscellanies  (the  Specta- 
tor, &.c.)  and  run  over  with  avidity  the  titles  of  their  contents, 
my  mind  is  enchanted,  as  if  it  Were  placed  among  the  land- 
scapes of  Valais,  which  Rousseau  has  described  with  such 
picturesque  beauty.  I  fancy  myself  seated  in  a  cottage, 
amid  those  mountains,  those  vallies,  those  rocks,  encircled 
by  the  enchantments  of  optical  illusion  !  !  !  I  look  and  behold 
at  once  the  united  seasons.  "  All  climates  in  one  place,  all 
seasons  in  one  instant."  1  gaze  at  once  on  a  hundred  rain- 
bows, and  trace  the  romantic  figures  of  the  shifting  clouds. 
J  seem  to  be  in  a  temple  dedicated* to  the  service  of  the  god- 
dess of  variety.'  Disraeli's  Miscellanies.  Page  22. 
Fudge !  Fudge  1  Fudge  !  more  than  grew  in  the  country 
which  the  Baron  Munchausen  saw,  covered  with  Fudge. 

It  is  not  bv  such  hands  as  these  that  Addison-  and  his  as- 
sociates  or  followers  are  to  be  delineated.  Not  that  we 
mean  to  compare  Dr.  Drake  to  d'Israeli ;  they  certainly 
are  *  Arcades  arabo ;'  but  the  latter  must  be  allowed  the 
palm  of  absurdity.  He,  however,  is  not  oar  subject  at  pre- 
sent ;  a  fertile  one  for  ridicule  he  has  ever  proved,  and  we 
resign  him  with  regret  ;  we  must  console  ourselves  with  the 
Doctor. 

We  lately  called  the  present  age  of  literature,  the  asra  of 
republication  :  it  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  prophecy, 
for  Dr.  Drake's  essays  had  not  then  reached  ns.  In  the  insult- 
ed name  of  common-sense,  of  what  utility  to  any  one  besides 
the  author,  can  long  and  repeated  extracts  from  books- in  the 
hands  of  the  whole  world,  be  considered  ?  Are  we  at  this  period 
to  see  Attdisofi  revived?  Although  our  authors  indeed  have 
forgotten  him.  Must  the  whoJe  of  the  character  of  the  Tory 
ibx-hunter  be  now  submitted  to  our  admiration  ?  Must  many, 
almost  complete, papers  fium^theTatlej^ Spectator,  Guardian  ^ 
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preeholder,  and  Lover,  be  now,  as  if  for  the  first  time,  tran- 
scribed, commented  upon,  and  illustrated  by  the  farthing 
candle  of  criticism  ?  Must  stories  at  which  the  world  has 
smiled  or  wept  for  near  a  century,  now  again  be  crammed 
down  our  throats,  in  wire-woven  veilum  and  hot  pressed  re- 
positaries  of  ancient  sense  and  modern  nonsense — ■ 

Of  dullness  driv'ling  o'er  the  strains  of  wit  ? 

'  A  question'  not  to  be  ask'd,'  says  Fal staff.  Still  more, 
must  long  quotations  from  Mr.  Hay  ley,  from  Dr.  Darwin, 
*  vatum  et  plorabile  siquid,'  be  re-introduced  to  ignorant 
wonder  and  undeserved  applause,  when  the  public  is  already 
sick  with  '  Flowers  of  Wit'  overrun  with  weeds  ;  '  Harvest 
Home,'  barren  of  all  profit;  and  l  Public  Characters'  desti- 
tute, generally  speaking,  of  all  notoriety,  But  their  'remark* 
able  insignificance.  When  British  Tourists — when  annual — > 
but  although  not  irrelevant,  these  remarks  maybe  offensive, 
we  will  therefore  do  a  violence  to  our  indignation,  and  stop 
in  full  career. 

To  return  to  Dr.  Drake.  In  his  remarks  upon  Cato,  he 
notices  the  simile  at  the  end  of  the  second  act,  of  the  Nu- 
midian  traveller  buried  in  the  sand  of  the  desert.  But  he 
has  not  transcribed  it ;  he  reserved  his  pages  for  a  longer  tran- 
script on  a  similar  subject  from  Dr.  Darwin.  We  shall  here 
take  occasion  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  the  defects  of  Dr. 
Darwin's  poetry,  and  as  the  passage  (called  by  Dr.  Drake 
one  of  the  sublimest  in  modern  poetry)  is  assuredly  one  of 
the  best  in  Dr.  Darwin's  works,  our  remarks,  if  just,  wilt 
have  the  greater  force. 

It  has  been  lately  very  well  observed  that  the  first  striking 
fault  of  Dr.  Darwin,  is  the  laboured  minuteness  of  his  poetical 
description.  '  The  poet,'  says  lmlac,  '  has  to  deal  with  gene- 
ral appearances ;  he  does  not  count  the  colours  of  the  rainbow, 
or  number  the  streaks  of  the  tulip/  Upon  this  principle,  Pope's 
personification  of  Melancholy,  in  Eloise  to  Abelard,  has  been 
successfully  contrasted  with  that  of  Dr.  Darwin  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Nature;  and  Dr.  Drake  has  himself  acknowledged 
that  the  latter  appeals  rather  to  the  eye  than  to  the  feeling. 
Nor  can  the  eye  be  otherwise  than  disgusted  with  *  the 
slimy  snail,  and  bloated  lizard  ;'  and  if  Dr.  Darwin  intended 
to  excite  disgust  by  his  picture  of  melancholy,  he  had  a  very 
unpoetical  feeling  for  the  character  of  that  goddess.  We 
shall  now  endeavour  to  shew  that  what  Dr.  Drake  calls  a 
noble  expansion  of  Addison's  simile^  into  the  march  of  Cam- 
byses  across  the  desert,  is  in  many  instances  a  yery  inflated 
and  faulty  passage.      , 
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After  describing  the  '  whizzing  whirlwinds*  the  e  red 
arcades,'  *  the  Demon-gods,'  and  '  bloodshot  eyes,"1  after  tell- 
ing us  prosaically  enough  that  the  troops — 

'  Wheel  in  wide  circle,  form  in  hollow  square/ j 

Dr.  Darwin  thus  proceeds — 

-'  Gnomes !  o'er  the  waste  you  led  your  myriad  powers, 


Climb'd  on  the  whirls,  and  aim'd  the  flinty  showers! 

Onward  resistless  rolls  the  infuriate  surge, 

Clouds  follow  clouds,  and  mountains  mountains  urge; 

Wave  over  wave  the  driving  desert  swims, 

Bursts  o'er  their  heads,  inhumes  their  struggling  limbs  ; 

Man  mounts  on  man,  on  camels  camels  rush, 

Hosts  march  o'er  hosts,  and  nations  nations  crush." 

The  gnomes'  climbing  on  the  whirls,'  and  '  aiming  the 
flinty  showers/  are  ludicrous  ;  and  the  two  last  lines  put  us  in 
mind  ofSmithfield  on  amarket-clay,when  we  have  walked  out 
of  Grub  street  to  take  a  peep  at  the  surrounding  scenery — 

Calf  mounts  on  calf,  on  bullocks  bullocks  rush — - 

or  of  Covent-Garden  market,  where — 

Greens  rise  o'er  greens,  and  turnips  turnips  crush. 

The  fact  is  that  Dr.  Darwin  has  carried  his  imitation  of 
Virgil's  *  viro  vir/  to  much  too  great  a  length. — But  behold  ! 

1  Night  bow\]  his  Ethiop  brow 
To  earth,  and  listen'd  to  the  groans  below  ; 
Grim  horror  shook — * 

The  affectation,  or  ignorance,  of  making  night  masculine, 
is  inexcusable  ;  Tooke's  Pantheon  should  have  taught  the  poet 
better;  for  poet  we  allow  him  to  be  in  the  conclusion  of  this 

passage.  ,»' 

'  A  while  the  living  hill 

Heav'd  with  convulsive  throes — and  all  was  still/ 

Although  indeed  we  had  the  '  live  desert'  just  before. 
The  image  of  '  grim  horror'  is  very  indistinct.  Dr.  Darwin 
does  not  possess  the  power  of  particularizing  any  object  with- 
out the  most  tedious  sort  of  Dutch  painting,  or  filagree  W6rk, 
to  assist  him  He  has  not  the  soul  of  a  poet;  he  cannot 
embody    images   in  a  general   draught,    nor 

*  Give  to  airy  nothing 
*  A  local  habitation,  and  a  name.' 
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We  hope  our  readers  will  excuse  this  digression,  as  it  is 
materially  connected  with  the  character  of  Dr.  Drake  as  a 
critic.  He  gives  the  above  passage  from  the  Botanic  Garden 
his  unqualified  approbation. 

The* defence  of  Addison,  made  by  Judge  Blaekslone  in  the 
Biographia  Britannica,  for  his  conduct  to  Pope,  is  amply 
entered  into  by  Dr.D  ake.-^-He  considers  the  point  as  proved, 
that  Addison  did  not  use  Pope  ill,  in  suffering  Tickell  to  pub- 
lish the  first  book  of  the  Iliad  just  as  Pope  published  his  trans- 
lation; and  chiefly  upon  these  grounds,  that  Addison  told 
Pope  of  the  intention,  before  the  act ;  and  that'Fickell's  adver- 
tisement declared  it  was  only  to  try  the  public  favour  for  a 
future  publication  of  the  Odyssey.  That  Addison  looked  over 
and  corrected,  if  he  did  not  write  this  version  of  the  first 
book  of  the  Iliad,  is  certain,  and  Addison's  knowledge  of  human 
nature  was  too  great  to  let  him  suppose  that  Pope  could  be 
pleased  with  it. 

His  ill-timed  opposition  then  (for  as  far  as  the  first  book  of 
the  Iliad  went,  it  was  in  fact  an  opposition)  could  not  have 
proceeded  from  want  of  judgment.  His  telling  Pope  was 
politic,  or  at  least  impudent ;  for  how  could  it  be  concealed  ? 
However,  Pope  was  not  justified  in  his  unmanly  resentment 
after  Addison's  death.  The  character  of  Atticus  reflects  the 
highest  discredit  upon  the  character  of  its  author  in  a  moral 
point  of  view;  although  its  poetical  excellence  is  undoubt- 
edly very  great. 

The  first  volume  of  Dr.  Drake's  Essays  is  concluded  by 
Tickell's  elegy  on  the  death  of  Addison  !  Our  readers  may 
disbelieve  us,  but.  nothing  is  more  true — it  is  the  fact.  We 
have  seldom  seen  a  grosser  specimen  of  the  art  of  book- 
making.  There  is,  we  believe,  hardly  an  edition  of  Addison's 
works  to  which  this  elegy  has  not  been  prefixed.  Every 
boy  and  girl  can  say  it  by  heart,  and  in  every  country  church- 
yard we  have  an  extract  from  it,  on  the  graves  of  sur- 
geons and  of  butchers — 

'  He  taught  us  how  to  live — and  oh  !  too  high 
The  price  of  knowledge,,  taught  us  how  to  die.' 

We  should  mention,  that  in  Dr.  Drake's  account  of  Addi- 
son and  his  coadjutors,  there  are  many  entertaining 
anecdotes,  some  not  so  commonly  met  with  as  others,  but 
upon  the  whole,  the  biographical  information  of  these  essays 
is  to  be  gathered  from  well  known  writers  on  the  same 
subjects.  Dr.  Drake,  indeed,  aware  of  this,  says,  <  that  most 
of  the  novelty  of  his  book  must  arise  from  incidental  reflec- 
tions,' of  which  he  is  by  no  means  sparing.     But  as  we  like 
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the  old  stories  better  than  the  new  remarks,  we  shall  present 
our  readers  with  one  of  the  former,  before  we  try  their  pa- 
tience with  any  of  the  latter. 

'  Steele,  Savage, and  Philips,  one  night,  after  bavingsupped  together 
at  a  tavern  in  Gerrard-street,  Soho,  sallied  out  in  high  spirits.--— 
They  were  mot  by  a  tradesman,  at  the  top  of  Hedge-lane,  who,  after 
begging  their  pardon  for  addressing  them  on  the  subject,  told  them 
at  the  top  of  the  lane  he  had  seen  two  or  three  suspiciou* 
looking  fellows  who  appeared  to  be  bailiffs;  so  that  if  any  of  them 
were  apprehensive  of  danger,  he  would  advise  them  to  take  a  different 
route.  Not  one  of  them  waited  to  thank  the  man,  but  flew  oft 
different  ways,  each  conscious,  from  the  embarrassment  of  his  own 
affairs,  that  such  a  circumstance  was  vexy  likely  to  happen  to  him- 
self.'    Vol.  i.  p.  180. 

We  can  hardly  select  any  thing  worth  notice  from  Dr. 
Drake's  criticisms,  except  perhaps  from  the  opening  of  the 
second  volume,  where  he  traces  the  progressive  improve- 
ment of  English  style,  from  the  days  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney 
down  to  Johnson  ;  and  here,  as  Johnson  himself  has  in 
one  paragraph  placed  part  of  the  subject  in  a  very  clear 
light,  Dr.  Drake  will  excuse  us  for  not  inserting  many  of  his 
opinions. 

'  From  the  authors  which  rose  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
(says  Johnson,  in  the  preface  to  his  dictionary,)  a  speech 
might  be  formed  adequate  to  all  the  purposes  of  use  and  ele- 
gance. If  the  language  of  theology  were  extracted  from 
Hooker,  and  the  translation  of  the  Bible  ;  the  terms  of  natu- 
ral knowledge  from  Bacon;  the  phrases  of  policy,  war,  and 
navigation,  from  Raleigh;  the  dialect  of  poetry  and  fiction 
from  Spencer  and  Sydney;  and  the  diction  of  common  life 
from  Shakespeare;  few  ideas  would  be  lost  to  mankind  for 
want  of  English  words  in  which  they  might  be  expressed.' 
As  Johnson  also  has  made  cursory  remarks  upon  most  of  the 
other  authors  that  Dr.  Drake  touches  upon,  in  his  proposed 
review  of  the  progress  of  style,  we  must  be  allowed  to  go 
au»ng  with  the  critic,  instead  of  his  amplifier,  for  Dr.  Drake 
adds  something  to  all  Johnson's  observations — we  mean  he 
adds  words.  Of  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  which 
was  first  published  in  1617,  in  quarto,  but  afterwards  re- 
printed so  often  in  folio,  as  to  prove  a  capital  estate  to  the 
bookseller,  Johnson  has  said,  '  that  it  was  the  only  book 
that  ever  took  him  out  of  bed  two  hours  sooner  that  he 
wished  to  rise ;  it  is  indeed  overloaded  with  quotation,  but 
there  is  great  spirit  and  great  power  in  what  Burton  says 
when  he  writes  from  his  own  mind.'     Dr.  Ferriar  also  read 
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lllhfbook  attentively  no  doubt ;  but  why  shew  the  world  that 
Sterne  was  a  plagiarist  ? 

'  Cui  sic  extorta  voluptas, 
Et  demptus  pel"  vim  mentis  gratissimus  error.' 

*  -    -   • 
It  was  an  ungracious  task.     Dr.  Drake  does  not  seem  to 

think  so. 

-  Of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Johnson  has  spoken  with  his  ac- 
customed judgment.  Dr.  D.  observes,  what  is  true  enough, 
that  Johnson  has  purloined  some  of  Sir  Thomas's  ponderous 
words.  c  His  style  is  vigorous,  but  rugged ;  it  is  learned, 
but  pedantic;  it  is  deep,  but  obscure;  it  strikes,  but  does 
not  please;  it  commands,  but  does  not  allure;  his  tropes  are 
harsh  and  his  combinations  uncouth.'  Dr.  Drake  extracts 
some  passages  from  Milton's  prose  writings  for  approbation, 
but  observes  that  the  '  witty  and  metaphysical  Cowley  is 
the  first  author  who  has  given  us  a  specimen  of  elegance 
and  unaffected  ease  in  prose.  To  Cowley,'  he  continues, 
(  we  may  justly  ascribe  the  formation  of  a  basis  on  which 
has  since  been  constructed  the  present  correct  and  admirable 
fabric  of  our  language.  His  words  are  pure  and  well  chosen> 
the  collocation  simple  and  perspicuous,  and  the  members  of 
his  sentences  distinct,  harmonious,  not  clogged  with  supernu- 
merary words,  nor  dragging  at  the  close ;'  which  is  some- 
what the  case  with  the  above,  and  we  must  therefore  turn  to 
more  lively  matter. 

'  The  brilliant,  pure,  simple,  clear,  and  compact  Jeremy 
Taylor,  the  accurate  and  impartial,  but  prolix  and  involved 
Clarendon,  the  energetic  and  impetuous  Barrow,  the  smooth 
but  loose  Tillotson,  the  ornamented  and  pleasing  Sir  William 
Temple,  the  racy  and  mellow-tinted  Dryden,  with  his  felici- 
tous selection  of  vernacular  idiom,  the  precise  and  neat  Sprat, 
the  easy  and  natural,  but  negligent  Locke,  the  plain  and 
forcible,  but  slovenly  and  inharmonious  Swift,  the  rich  and 
ardent  but  stiff  and  affected  Shaftesbury/  with  ample  corro- 
borating extracts  from  the,  works  of  each,  pass  in  review  before 
Dr.  Nathan  Drake.  But  on  Addison  he  dwells.  '  The 
style  of  this  author/  says  the  Doctor,  e  forms  a  medium  be- 
tween the  dry  and  unornamented  language  of  Swift,  and  the 
pompous  and  elaborate  diction  of  Shaftesbury.'  We  shall 
not  here  transcribe  Johnson's  well  known  recommendation: 
of  Addison's  style,  but  refer  our  readers  to  a  very  pleasing- 
dialogue  written  by  Dr.  Seattle's  son,,  and  published  by  his 
father,  in  the  volume  of  posthumous  poems.  The  characters 
are  Addison   and -Johnson,   and  they  each  defend  their  re- 
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spective  styles.  The  praise  is  given  to  the  former' ; '  non  nos- 
trum esttantas  componere  lites,'  but  we  cannot  help  being 
of  opinion,  that  no  style  but  Johnson's  own  would  have 
been  strong  enough  to  support  his  thoughts.  The  gentle 
easy  language  of  Addison  would  have  given  way  and  sunk 
under  them  ;  and  whoever  shall  attempt  to  change  what  is 
called  Johnson's/  fine  words,' tor  others  of  more  common  use, 
will  in  most  instances  be  unable  to  do  it  without  impairing 
$n  some  degree  the  vigour  and  discrimination  of  the  thought 
which  they  express.  They  are  almost  always  perfectly  ap- 
propriate ;  which  indeed  is  no  bad  test  of  a  good  style.  The 
truth  is,  Johnson's  mind  not  only  embraced  the  whole 
range  of  arts  and  sciences,  but  entered  most  deeply  into  the 
intricacies  of  the  human  heart.  He  knew  his  fellow  creatures 
thoroughly,  from  mixing  with  them  where  they  are  most  un- 
disguised, in  the  inferior  walks  of  life  ;  and  as  his  rejections 
were  profound,  he  was  obliged  to  search  the  depths  of  lan- 
guage for  words  equal  to  them  in  recondite  power,  and  to 
make  the  resources  of  his  stvle  answer  the  calls  of  his  infor- 
malion. 

With  regard  to  Steele's  qualities  as  a  writer,  we  have  all  the 
(criticism  we  can  wish  for  from  Dr.  Drake.  His  observations 
on  the  style  only  of  this  author  are  extended  to  nearly 
twenty  pages.  But  after  all, Steele  has  himself  described  his 
own  manner  in  a  word.  He  talks  of  his  '  incorrectness  of  style, 
and  writing  in  an  air  of  common  speech;'  (Tatler,  No.  f> ;} 
and  elsewere  observes,  '  that  the  elegance  and  correctness  of 
Addison's  writings  were  not  so  much  to  his  purpose,  as  to 
rally  in  any  intelligible  manner  he  could,  all  those  singulari- 
ties of  human  life,  through  the  different  professions  and  cha- 
racters in  it,  which  obstruct  any  thing  that  was  truly  good 
and  great.'  Dr.  Drake  considers  this  as  a  most  absurd  plan, 
and  says, '  it"  Sir  Richard  had  fully  carried  it  into  execution, 
his  works  would  long  ago  have  been  consigned  to  merited 
oblivion.'  This  is  nonsense.  Steele's  manner  is  far  from  a 
good  one, and  wehaveeven  known  those  fastidious  coxcombs, 
who  have  pretended  to  consider  it  as  disgusting,  though  they 
were  no  more  able  to  point  out  its  real  faults  than  Dr. 
Drake.  It  throws  little  light  upon  any  subject,  to  talk  of 
'(  majesty  of  cadence,'  or  of  '  intricate  collocation.'  The  last 
phrase  is  a  foolish  one.  The  fact  is,  that  there  is  no  greater 
injustice  done  loan  author,  than  to  detacli  his  sentences  from 
their  context,  and  atl'ect  to  weigh  his  words.  Whoever 
Knows  the  contributions  ofSteeie  to  the  Spectator  only,  two 
hundred  and  forty  papers,  (not  to  mention  any  of  his  other, 
tvtji  periodical  vvoiks)  must  know  that  Steeled  writings  had 
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something  better  to  recommend  them  than  what  is  absurdly 
called  *  collocation,'  and  '  due  degree  of  embellishment.* 
Steele  was  naturally  a  man  of  talents,  had  seen  a  great  deal 
of  the  world,  and  knew  human  nature  perfectly  well;  from 
the  very  turn  of  his  life,  he  was  acquainted  with  a  variety  of 
singular  characters  ;  consequently  had  a  fund  of  instructive, 
and  entertaining  anecdote  and  observation  to  distribute 
among  his  works.  He  has  distributed  a  large  store  ofknow- 
ledge  and  wit  throughout  all  his  productions,  and  he  never 
will  be  depreciated  by  any  man  of  sense,  merely  because  he 
is  deficient  in  the  inferior  and  comparatively  paltry 
qualifications  of  a  writer.  Dr.  Drake,  indeed,  seems  sen- 
sible of  Steele's  merits  ;  he  says  rather  too  much  about 
the  technical  part  of  his  composition:  however,  he 
allows  his  humour,  and  occasional  exertion  of  higher  talent, 
therefore  we  do  not  level  these  observations  at  the  Doctor, 
There  are  too  many  in  the  world  to  whom  they  are  appli- 
cable, who  seem  to  have  no  idea  of  merit  beyond  the  wind- 
ing up  of  a  sentence,  beyond  remarks 

1  That  fall  in  pedant's  periods  to  the  ground, 

Very  inanimate  and  very  round.'    (Colman's  Broad   Grins.) 

The  biography  of  Addison's  minor  coadjutors  we  consider 
to  be  the  most  interesting  part  of  Dr.  Drake's  work.  It  be- 
gins with  the  life  of  Budgell;  in  which  there  was  nothing 
extraordinary,  till  he  was  left  two  thousand  one  hundred 
pounds  by  Dr.  Matthew  Tiudal,  nearly  the  whole  of  that 
gentleman's  property.  Then,  as  is  well  known,  he  was  sus- 
pected of  forgery,  and  the  will  set  aside,  after  a  legal  con- 
test between  Budgell  and  the  nephew  of  the  deceased.  On 
May  the  4th,  1737,  Budgell,  after  having  filled  his  pockets 
with  stones,  took  a  boat  at  Somerset  stairs,  and  ordering 
the  waterman  to  shoot  London  bridge,  threw  himself  while 
it  passed  the  arch,  into  the  Thames.  On  his  bureau  was  found 
the  following  sentence  written  on  a  slip  of  paper  : 

'  What  Cato  did,  and  Addison  approved, 
Cannot  be  wrong.' 

He  wrote  thirty-seven  papers  in  the  Spectator.  His  let- 
ters on  education,  No.  5, 307,  3 1 3,  3S7,  and  353,  are  strong 
proofs  of  his  good  sense,  as  is  that  on  infidelity  and  atheism, 
389,  of  his  soundness  of  principle,  inconsistent  indeed,  but 
too  naturally  to  be  reconciled  with  his  own  conduct. 

The  most  remarkable  occurrence  in  the  life  of  Hughes  is 
his  having  received  intelligence  only  a  few  hours  before  his 
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death,  of  the  success  of  his  play,  the  Siege  of  Damascus.  He 
heard  it  with  perfect  indifference.  His  mind  was  'absorbed 
in  nobler  hopes ;  hopes  which  the  purity  of  his  life,  together 
with  the  humility  and  resignation  that  marked  his  dying 
hours,  might  reasonably  authorize  him  to  entertain.  His 
death  formed  a  striking  contrasttothe  end  of  Budgell.  Next 
to  him  Hughes  was  the  largest  contributor  to  the  Spectator. 
His  paper  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is  justly  admired  ; 
his  prose  indeed  is  altogether  superior  to  his  poetry. 

Bishop  Berkely  wrote  fourteen  papers  in  the  Guardian.  It 
is  needless  to  mention  how  successfully  he  has  combated 
Collins's  '  Discourse  on  Freethinking,'  in  eleven  of  these 
essays.  Dr.  Drake  wastes  twenty  pages  upon  Pope  ;  after 
Warburton  and  Johnson,  after  RufThead  and  Warton,  this 
surely  was,  as  Dr.  Drake  says, '  tautological'  and '  superfluous.' 
And  indeed  we  may  here  take  occasion  to  observe,  that  in 
Tvers's  lively  tract  upon  Pope  and  Addison,  there  is  more 
entertainment  and  really  necessary  information,  than  in  all 
■the crude  farrago  of  Dr.  Drake's  catchpenny  Essays. 

We  cannot  follow  him  through  his  biographical  sketches, 
as  he  too  modestly  calls  them,  any  more  than  we  could 
through  his  critical  remarks.  In  the  life  of  Tickell,  Dr. 
Drake  quotes  part  of  the  ballad  of  Colinjand  Lucy,  and  subjoins 
Vincent  Bourne's  translation.  Mr.  Vincent  Bourne  has 
been  duly  praised  for  his  simplicity,  elegance,  and  in  most 
instances  classical  correctness, .  as  a  modern  Latinist ;  but 
Mr.  Vincent  Bourne  has  some  false  quantities,  which  this 
would  not  be  the  place  to  mention,  were  there  not  some- 
thing very  like  one,  unnoticed  by  Dr.  Drake,  in  his  quota- 
tion, : 

*  Caputque 
Ipsa  sepulchrali  vincta,  pedes  que,  stola.' 

t  Toga'' would  have  done  just  as  well   in  point"  of  sense, 
and  would  have  preserved  the  metre. 

In  Swift's  Life  there  is  an  inuendo  of  a  nature  which  we 
cannot  avoid  mentioning,  with  transiept  reprobation.  It 
isin  page  lfi8,  vol.  .3  ;  and  Dr.Beddoes  is  quotedin  support  of 
Dr.  Drake's  opinion.  We  were  long  since  disgusted  with 
Dr.  Beddoes,  and  our  friend  in  Arundel-street,  upon  this  sub- 
ject; and  we  are  indeed  surprised  to  see  any  other  gentle- 
man of  the  faculty  recur  to  it.  As  Ainsworth  says — '  Apage 
et  yoceni  et  rem.' 

Swift's  saying  upon  death,  that  it  carries  man  '  ubi  saeva 
indignatio  uftei'ius  cor  lacerare  nequit,'  always  struck  us  as 
peculiarly  likely  to  be  suggested  to  the  mind  .of  a  reviewer 
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in  this  world  of  gross  and  unfeeling  absurdity.  Nor  have 
we  ever  so  strongly  conceived  this  idea,  as  within  the  last 
ten  years,  during  which  period  it  ha3  been  the  daily  piac- 
tice  to  expose  all  the  vices  of  our  fellow-creatures  with 
trie  most  unwearied  malignity,  und«  their  own  hand  and 
seal,  by  the  posthumous  publication  of  their  most  secret 
correspondence.  We  are  at  a  loss  for  words  to  stigmatize 
this  unnatural  practice.  We  accuse  not  Dr.  Diakeot  it, 
we  only  think  him  wrong  in  venturing  to  say  what  he  has 
said  of  Swift;  but  with  regard  to  dragging  before  the 
world  dead  men's  bones,  as  has  been  done  in  some  cases  of 
late,  had  we  any  caustic  severe  enough  to  make  folly  feel, 
or  gibbet  atourcommaad  to  reward  unprincipled  villany,  we 
would  exert  our  power. 

The  lives  of  Zachary  Pearce,  Watts,  Orator  Henley,  and 
a  variety  of  other  well-known  characters,  amounting  in  all 
to  about  forty,  add  a  considerable  portion  of  interest  to  this 
last  volume  of  Dr.  Drake's  Essays;  but  in  most  instances 
these  accounts  have  been  superseded  by  others  much  fuller 
and  much  more  ably  drawn  up  ;  30  that  we  cannot  consider 
them  in  any  other  light  than  the  disgraceful  one  of  lucrative, 
butneedless,  republications. 

'  Thecommeneang  a»d  the  concluding  essay'  were  intend- 
ed by  Dr.  Drake  '  powerfully  to  assist  towards  binding  the 
Darts  into  a  whole :  the  former,  after  a  dissertation  on  the 
origin,  the  merit,  and  the  utility  of  periodical  writing,  stating 
the  situation  of  literature  and  manners  in  tins  island  previous 
to  the  appearance  of  the  Tatler ;  the  latter,  the  salutary  effect 
which  this  and  the  two  succeeding  series  of  papers  ulti- 
mately produced  on  every  rank  of  society,  and  every  depart- 
ment of  literature.'  Both  these  essays  of  Dr.  Drake  we 
«onsiderextremely  tedious.  There  is  a  pervading  dullness  in 
all  his  works,  that  hangs  like  a  dead  weight  upo..  his  best 
thoughts.  From  the  first  essay  we  shall  select  the  following 
remark.  '  The  moral  character  of  the  females  in  Ad  lis  ...  s 
time  was  in  truth  far  superior  to  that  of  the  other  sex ;  and 
then,  as  now,  religion  and  virtue  found  an  a&ykuiii  r 

bosoms-  The  description,  indeed,  which  the  Spectator  has 
given  of  their  employments  and  usual  mode  of  life,  viz  the 
frivolous  consumption  of  time  in  dress,  &.c.  &c.  without  doubt 
called  for  reformation,  which  was  shortly  alter  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  his  elegant  and  instructive  admoni- 
tions.' Dr.  Drake's  style  is  that  of  an  advertisement.  He 
puffs  indiscriminately ;  and  censures  without  judgment. — 
He  must  forgive  our  bidding  him  in  this  place,  as  we  hope,  an 
sternal  adieu,  for  we  deprecate  the  threatened  continuation  of  v 
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his  plan  to  the  Rambler,  See.  With  regard  to  the  good  which 
the  Spectator  did  to  his  country,  let  us  hear  Johnson  in  hisLihs 
of  Addison. 

f  No  greater  felicity  can  genius  attain,  than  that  of  having 
purified  intellectual  pleasure,  separated  mirth  from  inde- 
cency, and  wit  from  licentiousness  ;  of  having  taught  a  suc- 
cession of  writers  to  bring  elegance  and  gaiety  to  the  aid  of 
goodness;  and,  if  I  may  use  expressions  yet  more  awful,  of 
having  "  turned  many  to  righteousness." 

Concerning  the  oriental  stories' of  this  great  author,  and 
those  of  Addison,  we  shall  venture  a  few  words,  and  then 
conclude  this  article.  It  has  been  said,  we  think  injudici- 
ously, that  the  simplicity  of  Addison's  diction  adds  a  charm 
to  his  eastern  tales.  But  propriety  is  surely  first  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  application  of  language  to  foreign  imagery  ; 
and  such  language  should  be  chosen  as  best  suits  with  the 
imagery.  Grandeur  and  loftiness  are  the  qualities  of  style 
strikingly  adapted  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  east. 
These  qualities  are  more  conspicuous  in  Johnson's  fables  than 
in  those  of  any  writer;  although  in  one  instance  he  perhaps 
falls  short  of  Addison,  never  having  produced  any  thing  of 
this  sort  quite  equal  to  the  Vision  o:  Mirza.  But  his  story  of 
Obidah,  and  tiie  whole  of  Rasselas,-  with  numerous  other  in- 
stances, owe  nearly  as  much  oi'  their  excellence  to  the  solemn 
elevation  of  his  style,  as  to  the  justness  and  beauty  of  his 
sentiments. 


Art.  VI. — Correspondence  between  Frances,  Countess  of  Hart- 
ford  (afterwards   Duchess   of  Sbm&stt,)    and    Henrietta 
Louisa,  Countess  of  Pomfret ;  bet'&eeu  the  Years  1738  and 
3741.     3  Vols.  Sto.     Phillips.      1803. 

ANOTHER  instance  is  here  furnished  of  the  indecent 
practice  that  has  of  late  years  prevailed  among  our  country- 
men, of  exposing  to  the  public  eye  the  private  correspond- 
ence of  deceased  persons,  whether  of  great  or  little  conse- 
quence, just  as  poverty,  a  want  of  good  sense  or  of  principle,  in 
their  surviving  friends  and  relatives,  may  chauce  to  offer 
their  ill-sorted  papers  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  latter 
of  course  makes  his  best  market  of  them,  prints  them  alf 
without  selection,  however  unguardedly  written,  however  unfit 
to  be  seen  by  any  but  those  to  whom  they  were  add:essed. 
Subjects  of  temporary  interest,  handled  carelessly,  family 
concerns,  affectionate  expressions,  all  are  dragged  into  the 
notice  of  an  ill-judging  and  worse-natmed  world  ;  and  cha» 
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yacters  that  might  have  retained  the  good  opinion  of  that 
world,  for  sense  above  their  fellows,  for  a  freedom  from  af- 
fectation, weakness,  and  prejudice,  are  discovered  to  be  as 
devoid  of  these  pretensions  to  esteem  as  any  the  most  undis- 
tinguished of  mankind.  Such  was  the  disagreeable  result  of 
liiehardson's  Correspondence  being  made  public  ;  such  a 
mode  of  conduct  shewed  the  general  talents  and  even  the 
character  of  Mr.  Wilkes  to  be  much  less  respectable  than 
they  needed  to  have  appeared  m  the  sight  of  his  posterity. 
And  although  we  do  not  meet  with  gluttony  like,  his  in 
every  page  of  the  volumes  before  us,  though  we  are  not 
crammed  with  cold  partridge  pye  and  poiradt  sauce,  yet 
we  hear  the  Countess  of  Hartford, 

— '  Oh,  Hartford  !  fitted  or  to  shine  to  courts,'  &c. 

confessing  in  the  name  of  herself  and  her  family, 

'  Our  stomachs  ne'er  refuse  to  eat 
Eggs,  cream,  fresh  butter,  or  calves'  feet ; 
And  cooling  fruits,  and  sav'ry  greens, 
'Sparagus,  peas,  or  kidneybeans.' — ■ 

And  we  hear  the  Countess  of  Pomfret,  in  the  succeeding 
letter,  thus  fulsomejy  extol  the  above  vulgar  nonsense.  Vol. 
iij  p.  41. 

*  Palazzo  Ridolti,  Aug.  7,  N.  S.  1740. 
'  To  give  the  thanks  and  praises  that  are  due  to  your  last,  dear 
Madam,  I  ought  to  have  a  muse  as  elegant  as  the  composer  of  it  ; 
but  since  nature  has  denied  me  such  a  power,  accept  in  humbler 
style  my  acknowledgments  ;  which,  however,  rise  to  the  highest  pitcit 
of  gratitude  and  esteem  !' 

Scratch  me,  and  I'll  scratch  you.  Accordingly,  we  find 
Lady  Hartford,  in  the  letter  immediately  following,  thus 
express  herself; 

'  Your  letters,  dear  Lady  Pomfret,  never  fail  of  giving  me  plea- 
sure ;  though   I  confess  the  last,  charming  as  it  was,'  &c.  &c. 

Lady  P.'s  account  of  her  travels  on  the  continent  are 
about  as  interesting  as  Lady  H.'s  account  of  her  occupations 
in  England;  the  one  being  a  sort  of  list  of  the  sights  to  be 
seen  in  France  and  Italy,  without  including  any  opinion, 
'  for  fear/  as  Lady  P.  says,  'of  giving  a  wrong  one,'  of  the 
pictures,  or  statues,  or  buildings,  or  curiosities  of  any  kind, 
which  she  saw  ;  and  the  other,  a  lifeless  description  of 
birth-days  and  balls  in  George  the  Second's  court,  inter- 
mixed w|th  rambling  touches  of  the  picturesque,  when  Lady 
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Hartford  dwells  upon  her  hobby-horse,  her  place  at  Rich- 
kings. 

Both  these  ladies,  we  cannot  help  observing,  indulge  them- 
selves in  making  much  too  free  strictures  upon  the  literature 
and  living  authors  of  the  times  ;  and  although  (for  bad  as  it 
is,  we  do  not  wish  to  represent  this  publication  in  quite  so 
ridiculous  a  light  as  some  of  a  similar  nature)  we  do  not  here 
meet  with  the  insolence  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague, 
though  Johnson  is  not  compared  to  a  •  packhorse,' Swift  and 
Popecalled  'linkboys,'  and  Richardson  supposed  tohave  dis- 
liked masquerades, f  because  he  never  had  money  to  purchase 
a  ticket  to  one  ;'  literal  expressions  of  Lady  Mary's  ;  yet  we 
see  the  Countesses  of  Hartford  and  Pomfret  sitting  in 
judgment  upon  Thomson  and  Mallet,  and  censuring  their 
performances,  who  were  themselves  not  so  much  below  Pope 
and  Swift  in  ability,  as  this  pair  of  Countesses  united  were 
possessed  of  minds  decidedly  inferior  to  Lady  Mary's  single 
talent. 

They  are  represented  also  by  the  editors  of  their  letters, 
as  persons  of  unaffected  and  rational  piety.  We  think,  for 
such  a  character,  they  speak  rather  too  encomiastically  of 
Mr.  Whitfield  and  his  then  rising  sect  of  methodists  ;  who 
have  now  increased  to  a  dangerous  height ;  who  overrun  our 
kingdom,  turning  the  heads  of  silly  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, with  their  pernicious  doctrines ;  and  who  are  so  in- 
judiciously encouraged  by  those  members  of  our  esta- 
blished church,  who  nourish  these  snakes  in  their  bosoms, 
and  keep  a  sort  of  half-way-house  between  the  church  and 
the  conventicle.  Have  they  already  forgotten  the  bloody 
triumph  of  the  Puritans  in  a  former  age  ?  do  they  think 
that  human  nature  is  not  in  every  age  the  same  ?  and 
can  they  see  the  alarming  progress  of  seceders  all  around 
them,  without  guarding  against  that  hypocrisy,  of  which  en- 
thusiasm is  the  too  general  and  the  too  successful  cloak? 

The  Countess  of  Hartford,  indeed,  allows  that  Mr.  Whit- 
field had*  a  much  greater  share  of  zeal  than  knowledge,' 
which,  by  the  way,  she  could  have  known  little  of;  but  she 
does  not  reprobate  as  she  ought  to  have  done,  his  field  preach- 
ing, and  inflaming  eloquence,  calculated,  instead  of  serving 
the  cause  of  that  religion,  which  works  by  love,  meekness, 
and  charity,  which  is  full  of  goodness,  and  of  gentleness, 
and  of  long  sufFering,  to  be  *  the  pander  of  the  worst  pas- 
sions of  the  people;'  and  the  use  of  which  eloquence  in  his 
own  case,  Mr.Wesley,  on  his  death-bed,  lamented,  as  having 
stirred  up  so  many  of  his  fellow  christians  to  make  innova- 
tions in  the  discipline,  and  to  rise  up  in  defiance  against  the 
lawful  authority  of  their  religious  government. 
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We  cannot  too  much  admire  the  impudence  of  the  note, 
pnjjeSSS,  of  the  first  volume  of  this  Correspondence,  which, 
says,  that  the  story  of  Bianca  Capello  is  not  inserted,  because 
it  is  well  known,  although  at  page  179,  Mrs.  Carter's  Ode  to 
Melancholy,  which  appeared  twenty  years  ago  in  the  Ele- 
gant Extracts,  not  to  mention  its  frequent  publication  much 
before  and  since  that  time,  is  transcribed  at  full  length  ! 

Why  did  not  the  editor  of  this  Correspondence  favour  us 
with  an  extract  or  too  from  the  translation  of  Epictetus? 
He  has  indeed  copied  out  two  sorry  versions  of  one  poem  of 
Metastasio,  and  other  original  or  translated  doggrels,  which 
with  a  tedious,  though  short  Essay  upon  Friendship,  form 
the  extraneous  ornaments  of  these  uninteresting  volumes. 

But  it  is  high  time  to  laugh  again.  And  we  would  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  our  fair  readers  in  particular  to  the 
following  extract,  from  a  letter  of  Lady  Hartford's,  vol.  i. 
page  £2o. 

'  Mrs.  Purcell  sent  to  me  yesterday  to  ask  if  I  would  see  the  Prin- 
cess Mary's  clothes  and  laces.     They  were  all  laid  in  order,  on  two 
tables,  which   are  the  whole  length  of  the  poor  Queen's  state  bed- 
chamber, from  whence  the  bed  is  removed.     There  are  four  night 
gowns,  (three  trimmed)  and  one  blue  tabby,  embroidered  with  silver; 
four  sacks,  or  robes,  all  trimmed — that  for  the  wedding  night  is  silver 
tissue,  faced  and  doubled  to  the  bottom   before    with    pink-coloured 
satin, and  trimmed  with  silver  point  d'Espagne.  The  stiff- bodied  gown 
she  is  to  be  married  in,  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  the  Princess  Royal's 
was;   there  is  an  embroidery  upon  white,  with  gold,  and   colours, 
very  rich  ;  and  a  stuff  on  a  gold   ground,    prodigiously    fine,  with 
flowers  shaded  up  the  middle  of  the  breadths  like  painting,   and  a 
kind  of  embossed  work  of  blue  and  silver  towards  the  edges.  Mrs. 
Purcell  assured  me  that  she  bought  the   gold    by  itself,   before  the 
stuff  was  woven ;  and   that   there  was  in  it   no, less    than    eighteen 
pounds  weight.     This  to  me  sounds  incredible  ;  but    she  affirms  it 
to  be  true.     There  are  four  more   fine  gowns  besides  these;  four 
fine  laced  Brussels  heads  ;  two  looped  and  two  grounded  ;  and  two 
extremely  fine  point  ones,  with  ruffles  and  tippets  ;  six  French  caps 
and  ruffles  : — handkerchiefs,  &c.  without  number.' 

So  much  for  Lady  Hartford.  Our  readers  may  now  wish, 
(or,  perhaps,  that  is  too  bold  a  supposition,)  to  hear  a  little 
of  Lady  Pomfret.  After  giving  an  account  of  the  horse- 
races in  theCorso  at  Florence,  which  all  the  world  knows  were 
run  by  horses  without  riders,  her  ladyship  thus  proceeds  : 

'Amongst  other  amusements  on  the   day  of  the  race,  they    pro- 
vided one  peculiar  to   this  country   called  singing — al'  improvise 
.   A  man  and  woman  (the  former  celebrated  for  his  learning,  and  the 
latter  for  her  genius)  maintained  a  dialogue  to  music.  I  was  request- 
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ed  to  give  them  a  subject,  and  I  proposed  the  question,  Why  women 
are -generally  more  constant  in  love  than  men?  They  began:  and 
with  an  infinite  deal  of  wit  on  both  sides,  they  each  supported  their 
opinions  with  quotations  from  both  profane  and  sacred  history, 
which  they  applied  in  a  most  lively  and  various  manner,  for  near 
two  hoars,  without  any  pauses  more  than  were  necessary  for  the 
music.  I  wished  to  have  their  compositions  in  writing,  but  they  told 
me  that  was  impossible,  for  were  they  to  begin  again  they  should 
not  be  able  to  repeat  what   they  had  said  before/  Vol.    ii.    P.  60. 

Why  Lady  Mary  VTortley's  lately  published  account  of 
the  Regatta  at  Venice  should  be,  with  little  variation,  re- 
printed from  Lady  Pom  fret's  papers,  except  for  the  natural 
purpose  of  swelling  the  book,  we  are  unable  to  imagine  ; 
nor  would  it  be  easy  to  decide  why  f  a  Song  by  an  Amazon 
intended  to  have  been  inserted  in  the  Mask  of  Comus, 
immediately  after  the  pastoral  ballad  beginning  *  On  every 
Hill,'  but  which  the  ladies  of  the  theatre  refused  to  sing, 
should  have  been  actually  inserted  in  the  Correspondence 
of  the  Countesses  of  Hartford  and  Pbmfret.  But  enough  of 
trifling;  let  us  hasten  to  dispatch  the  remaining  contents  of 
these  letters,  which  are  extremely  creditable  to  the  writers, 
as  friends,  but  which  should  never  have  been  given  to  the 
world  ; — nor  would  they  in  any  age  except  the  present, 
when  the  motto  of  every  trade  truly  is,    to  acquire 

Kern 
Si  possis,  recte,  si  non,  quocuncque  modo  rem. 

"We  have  a  concise,  rather  humorous,  and  at  the  time  it 
was  written  (1741,)  generally  speaking,a  true  account  of 
the  state  of  Europe,  quoted  by  Lady  Pomfrel,  vol.  Hi. page 

sao. 

1  Les  Cours  de  l'Europe. 
L'Allemagne  eraint  tout, 
L'Autriche  risque  tuot, 
La  Baviere  espere  tout, 
LaPrusseentreprend  tout. 
La  Mayence  rend  tout, 
La  Portugal  regarde  tout, 
L'Angleterre  veut  faire  tout, 
L'Espagne  brouille  tout, 
La  Savoye  se  dene  de  tout, 
\&  Moscovie.se  mele  de  tout. 
La  Hollande  obtient  tout, 
La  France  souffle  tout, 
Les  Jesuites  se  trouvent  par  tout, 
Rome  benit  tout, 
Si  Dieu  ne  prevoit  a  tout 
Le  Diable  emportera  tout.* 
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It  is  curious  to  reflect  upon  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  ihe  state  of  these  countries,  in  an  interval  of  about 
sixty  years — wonderful  to  see  the  influence  that  one  nation 
has  been  suffered  by  Providence  to  obtain  over  almost  all 
the  rest,  and  a  subject  of  the  most  grateful  thanksgiving, 
that  we  are  not  included  in  the  number  of  the  unfortunate. 

We  shall  just,  mention  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  lovers  of  a  Melange  Literaire,  that  they 
will,  besides  what  we  have  made  them  acquauited  with, 
also  find  in  these  volumes  an  account  of  Teresa  Giaccomini, 
whom  Lady  Pom  fret  saw  take  the  veil  at  Genoa,  and  of  the 
Virgin  of  the  Imprunetta;  what  were  the  oaths  by  which 
Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  swore,  and  a  dispute  which  was 
the  best  oath  ;  a  word  of  '  the  blind  beggar  of  Bethnal 
Green:'  and  another  of  '  the  two  lions  that  were  whelped 
'  in  the  tower  of  London,  and  called  Vernon  and  Ogle.* 
We  do  not  mean  that  this  Correspondence  treats  of  no  other 
subjects  than  those  we  have  specified,  but  we  recommend 
the  above  as  among  the  most  instructive  and  entertaining. 


Art.  VII. — Memoirs  of  C.  M.  Talleyrand  de  Peregord,  one 
of  Buonaparte's  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  fyc.  fyc-  be 
containing  the  Particulars  of  his  private  and  public  Life. 
By  the  Author  of  the  Revolutionary  Plutarch.  2  Vols. 
V2mo.     Murray.     1806. 

WHEN  the  Revolutionary  Plutarch    first  appeared,  the 
interest  it  excited  was  very  general,  but  the  cry  was,  (  what 
degree  of  authenticity  can  be  claimed   by  the  works  which 
this  writer    refers  to,  in    support  of  his  assertions?'  Much 
credit  both  at  home  and  abroad  has  since  been  given  toihem. 
Some  of  our  fellow-labourers,  in  the  field  of  criticism    have 
even   positively  declared  that  from  their  acquaintance  with 
the  author,  they   know  that  his  veracity  may  be  relied  upon. 
His  work  has  been  again  and   again  reprinted,  quoted,  and 
confirmed  by  cotemporary  writers   of  all  descriptions.     The 
present  publication  therefore  demands  our  closest  attention  ; 
although  we  own  that  there   are  some  parts  of  its  narrative 
*o  highly  coloured,  that  for  the  honour  of  human  nature  we 
are  almost  unwilling  to  believe  them  in  their  full  extent.-— 
The  life  of  Talleyrand   represents   him    in  all  the    different 
colours  of  his  uniformly  detestable  characters  :    as   a  lover 
as  well  as  a  politician  ;  intriguing  both  in  the   boudoir,  and 
the  cabinet.     The  style  in  which  these  memoirs  are  written 
will  be  perceived  by  our  readers  to  be  far  from  a  good  one  j 
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bearing  evident  marks  in  many  instances  of  bad  translation 
from  the  French,  so  literal  indeed  as  by  confounding  the 
idioms  of  the  two  languages,  to  make  something  very  like 
nonsense  of  the  original. 

But  the  matter  is  extraordinarily  curious,  and  having  made 
these  preliminary  remarks  to  avoid  interruptions,  we  shall 
now  enter  upon  a  delineation  of  the  character  of  this  great 
actor  in  the  French  revolution. 

'Charles  Maurice  Talleyrand  de  Peregord  was  born  at  Paris  on  the 
7th  of  March,  1754,  and  is  descended  from  one  of  the  most'ancient 
families  in  France.  He  is  the  younger  son  of  a  younger  branch  of 
the  Counts  of  Peregord,  who,  three  centuries  ago,  were  sovereigns 
of  a  country  in  the  south-western  part  of  France,  yet  called  Pere- 
gord. Club-footed  by  birth,  and  having  no  hope  of  any  fortune 
from  his  parents,  he  was  from  his  youth  educated  and  destined  for 
the  church.  At  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand  he  evinced  eariy 
genius  and  early  depravity.  In  J  76*7  he  obtained  the  first  prize  for 
learning  in  his  class,  but  was,  at  the  same  time,  publicly  repri- 
manded for  his  too  glaring  irregularities.  At  that  age,  to  innocent 
and  noble  minds  led  astray  by  volatility  or  seduction,  the  publica- 
tion of  their  errors  is  generally  the  worst  of  all  chastisements,  and  pro- 
duces immediate  reform.  A  boy  of  thirteen  who  shews  no  repentance 
for  a  fault  for  which  he  is  reproached  among  his  youthful  companions, 
whose  good  opinion,  shame  as  well  as  emulation  should  induce  him  to 
regain ;  when  arrived  at  manhood,  seldom  regards  what  his  contempo- 
raries say  or  think  of  his  committing  a  crime  to  gratify  a  passion  ; 
when  the  youth  wants  modesty  the  man  rarely  possesses  honour  and 
virtue.  Talleyrand,  instead  of  returning  to  the  path  of  duty,  continued 
his  course  of  wickedness.  During  the  Easter  week,  176*8,  he  went  with 
some  debauched  associates  to  a  public  brothel  kept  at  the  Jive  Croix 
petit*  champs  by  a  woman  of  the  name  of  La  Duboise.  He  was  there 
involved  in  a  quarrel  with  some  mousquetaires  of  the  king's  household 
troops;  and,  in  consequence  of  declining  to  give  one  of  them  the  sa- 
tisfaction demanded,  he  was  thrown  from  a  two  pair  of  stairs  win- 
dow into  ihe  street,  and  both  his  legs  were  broken  by  the  fall.  Re- 
fusing to  tell  thegwf/,  at  that  time  the  police  soldiers  at  Paris,  h*» 
name  and  place  of  abode,  he  was  carried  to  the  hospital  Hotel 
Dieu,  where  he  remained  four  days  before  the  superior  of  the  col- 
lege and  his  friends  could  learn  wl  at  had  become  of  him.  The  lieute- 
nant-general  of  the  police,  influenced  by  his  relatives,  gave  out  that 
the  fracture  was  produced  by  accident  in  the  street,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  removed  back  to  the  college.  But  there,  by  the  confession 
of  one  of  his  associates,  the  real  cause  was  already  known,  and  his 
re-admission  therefore  refused.  It  has  been  related,  that  when  he 
was  informed  of  his  disgrace,  though  lying  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  h« 
flew  into  a  passion,  swearing  that  it  should  not  be  for  want  of  his  ac- 
tive endeavours  and  philosophical  zeal,  if  twenty-five  years  after- 
wards Christian  teachers  and  Christian  pupils  were  still  found  m 
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Franc*,  or  if  Christian  churches  were  not  changed  into  theatres, 
and  Christian  colleges  into  brothels.*  That  he  has  kept  his  word 
France  has  experienced,  and  all  Europe  can  attest.'    p.  3. 

As  the  authority  here  referred  to  has  not  been  questioned, 
we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  the  above.  It.  also 
substantiates  the  otherwise  incredible  instance  of  early  de- 
pravity in  Talleyrand,  with  which  we  shall  close  the  account 
of  his  private  intrigues,  (although  there  are  many  stories  of 
the  same  nature  in  his  hie,)  and  then  confine  ourselves  to 
his  public  career,  with  one  exception,  which  we  shall  notice 
in  its  place.  The  following  anecdote  of  determined  vice  in 
a  young  man  of  sixteen,  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  annals 
of  biography.  We  do  not  know  that  any  of  the  monsters 
who  shocked  the  world  with  their  enormities  during  the 
worst  periods  of  the  Roman  empire,  ever  in  their  youth  dis- 
played such  abandoned  hearts. 

'  It  was  in  1770  that  a  scene  of  infamy  was  first  detected,  whicb 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  heads  and  hearts  of  all  the  rebel- 
lious brigands,  who,  from  Mirabeau  to  Buonaparte,  have  since 
figured  upon  the  revolutionary  stage  of  France. 

'In  the  vicinity  of  Count  de  Peregord's  palace,  resided  in  the  Rue 
de  Bacq,  Madame  Gauchicr,  a  widow  with  five  children,  three  of 
whom  were  daughters.  Her  husband,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  had  early 
entered  the  French  service,  and  from  his  merit  had  risen  from  the 
ranks  to  be  a  captain  and  knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Louis.  Wounded 
in  Germany  during  the  seven  years  war,  he  survived  the  peace  of 
1767,  which  concluded  it,  only  two  years.  The  scanty  pension 
allowed  his  widow  by  government  was  not  sufficient  to  support  her 
family,  she  therefore  became  a  mantua-maker,  and  brought  up  her 
daughters  to  the  same  trade.  Their  industry  and  regularity  were 
the  common  topics  of  conversation,  and  the  admiration  of  all  their 
good  neighbours  until  the  spring  of  1769,  when,  on  a  fatal  day, 
the  charms  of  the  girls  excited  the  attention  and  desire  of  the  young 
debauche  Talleyrand.  Poor  and  artless,  by  splendid  presents  and 
brilliant  offers  their  innocence  was  soon  allured  by  the  insidious 
snares  of  seduction.  In  less  than  six  months  Maria  and  Amy,  the 
one  aged  eighteen,  the  other  sixteen,  were  in  a  state  of  pregnancy ; 
and  were  persuaded  by  their  base  seducer  to  take  some  drugs  in 
order  to  cause  miscarriages.  Of  what  ingredients  these  drugs  were 
composed  is  best  known  to  Talleyrand,  but  so  dreadful  were  their 
effects,  they  immediately  deprived  Amy  of  life  and  Maria  of  her  rea- 
son ;  and  the  wretched  mother  accompanied,  on  the  same  day,  one 


*  A  pamphlet  printed  by  Duchesne  at  Paris  1789,  called  La  Vie  Laique  «t 
Ecclesiastique  du  Monseigneur  l'Eveque  d'  Aatun,  contains  all  the  particular* 
•f  Talleyrand's  early  life.    See  p.  4,  5,  and  6.  -      -  • 
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of  her  daughters  to  the  grave,  and  the  other  to  a  mad  house!  S> 
little  did  she  suspect  the  real  author  of  her  misery,  that  she  continued 
to  receive,  with  distincf'on,  the  visits  of  the  assassin  ;  consulted  him 
as  a  friend,  and  revered  him  as  a  benefactor.  She  had,  however, 
soon  occasion  to  repent  of  her  simplicity,  and  to  deplore  her  igno- 
rance. Her  third  daughter,  Sjpia,  on  her  fourteenth  birth-day, 
during  the  carnival  1770,  eloped  from  her  distressed  parent.  After 
in  any  fruitless  searches,  the  police  was  applied  to  ;  but,  in  such  a 
manner  had  Talleyrand  planned  the  retreat  of  his  new  victim,  that, 
until  midsummer,  the  police  spies  could  not  find  out  her  place  of 
concealment.  Hau  not  the  female  accomplice,  in  whom  he  trusted, 
betrayed  his  secrets,  they  probably  would  not  even  then  have  suc- 
ceeded. 

'  Among  other  virtuous  persons,  feeling  for  the  sufferings,  and 
interesting  Lbemselvesin  behalfof  the  unfortunate  Madame  Gaucjtier, 
l&e  humane  and  generous  Duke  of  Penthievre  was  the  foremost;  he 
offered  a  reward  of  3000  livres  (1251.)  to  any  person  who  should 
discover  the  abode  of  the  lost  child.  This  sum  was  too  strong  a 
temptation  for  the  woman  in  whose  house,  and  under  whose'eare 
the  girl  had  resided  in  the  l\Jie  St.  Antoia  to  resist ;  and  poor  Sophia 
Gauchier  was  taken  in  the  arms  of  her  seducer,  being  in  a  fair  way 
to  become  a  mother.  In  her  room  was  a  box  containing  pills  which 
were  intended,  according  to  Sophia's  confession,  for  the  purpose  of 
producing  abortion.-  These,  after  being  examined  and  compared 
with  the  drugs  found  in  the  corpse  of  the  poisoned  Amy,  leave  little 
doubt  who  was  the  real  perpetrator  of  that  crime ;  who,  besides, 
from  juvenile  indiscretion,  or  depraved  vanity,  had  boasted  of  his 
intrigues  with,  and  gloried  in  the  ruin  of  the  two  elder  sjsters 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  youngest.  At  tne  recommendation, 
and  under  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Penthievre,  Sophia 
was  received  in  the  convent  of  the  Urselines,  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  near  Paris;  where,  notwithstanding  the  tender  attention 
and  religious  consolation  of  the  abbess,  she  shortly  expired,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  premature  delivery;  her  death  was,  in  two  days,  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  her  mother,  from  a  broken  heart.and  the  same  tomb 
contained  them  both.  Talleyrand  had  hardly  finished  the  first 
year  of  his  fourth  lustrum, when  these  attrocious  deeds  were  commit" 
ted,  the  perpetration  of  which  afforded  a  fatal  presage  of  the  cool 
and  deliberate  crimes,  singe  committed  by  the  patricide  and  apostate 
bishop,  by  the  regicide  and  revolutionary  minister.'  See  Duchesne's 
pamphlet,  p.  5,  8,  12,  and  13;  and  La  Vie  d'un  indignc  Peregord. 

We  now  come  to  the  political  actions  of  Talleyrand.  We 
shall  begin  by  a  transcript  of  the  instructions  given  to  the 
agents  of  the  secret  police  office  at  Paris.  Besides  a  reference 
to  the  publication  entitled  '  La  Police  de  Fouche  devoile/ — 
Fouche,  who  is  called  the  revolutionary  armour  of  Buona- 
parte, as  Berthier  is  his  military  helmet,  and  Talleyrand  hi? 
light  arm,, — our  author  informs  us  of  the  source  from  whence 
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lie  directly  received  the  following  curious  state  paper.  He 
is  himself',  we  understand,  an  old  officer,  whose  friends,  re- 
lations, aaid  property  have  been  the  victims  of  revolutionary 
fraud  and  cruelty;  who  has  himself  languished  in  French, 
prisons  ;  and  there  collected  many  of  the  materials  for  his 
works.  His  communicant  is  a  loyal  friend  at  Paris;  who, 
though  figuring  at  Buonaparte's  diplomatic  levees,  and  from 
policy  partaking  ef  Talleyrand's  official  dinners,  holds  in  the 
utmost  detestatio^  these  guilty  men  ;  watches  their  motions, 
and  penetrates  intov>  their  plans  ;  has  temerity  enough  often 
to  expose  their  atrocities,  and  courage  enough,  when  occa- 
sion offers,  to  deliver  mankind  of  its  scourge  JNow,  if  this 
is  not  mere  gasconade,,  surely  it  is  very  imprudent  of  this 
adventurous  hero's  friend  in  England,  to  notify  his  character 
so  plainly  to  the  world,  to  put  Talleyrand  on  his  guard,  and 
to  do  all  he  can  to*  frustrate  the  schemes  of  this  gentleman, 
v;ho  is  secretly  meditating  the  deliverance  of  Europe.  The 
state  paper,  from  which  the  following  short  extract  is  taken, 
was  an  improvement  made  by  Talleyrand  in  1799,  upon  his 
own  former  plan  of  17&9,  then  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the 
Jacobins,  and  now  new  modelled  into  the  system  of  secret, 
external  and  internal,  police.  Our  author  prefaces  this  im 
portant  document  with  a  remark,  '  that  some  instances  of 
atrocity,  displayed  in  these  instructions,  will  appear  needless, 
wanton,  and  extravagant;  but  he  has  fairly  stated  their 
source  ;  for  his  own  part  he  considers  them  as  assimilating 
perfectly  with  the  general  history  of  revolutionists,  and  can 
hardly  doubt  their  authenticity.'  Having  premised  this, 
we  shall  submit  the  most  striking  passage  in  them  to  the  no- 
tice of  our  readers. 

'  SECRET  POLICE  OFFICE. 

'Secret  instructions  for  the  agents  of  our  secret  external  police, 
delivered  over  to  them,  after  their  examination  and  trial  have  been 
approved,  and  after  having  subscribed  the  following  oath  : 

'  1 swear,  by  every  thing  that  is  sacred  or  terrible, 

to  obey,  without  hesitation,  the  orders  transmitted  to  me  from  the 
office  cf  the  secret  police,  even  were  I  commanded  to  stab  my  father, 
Strangle  my  mother,  shoot  my  brother,  violate  my  sister,  poison  my 
wife,  or  drown  my  children;  to  set  fire  to  churches  or  orphans* 
houses,  to  blow  up  palaces  or  arsenals ;  to  murder  persons  chained 
•tp  the  dungeons  of  prisons,  or  suffering  on  the  sick  bed  in  hospitals; 
to  spare  neither  age  nor  sex,  rank,  eminence,  nor  innocence.  Should 
I  disobey  the  orders  or  betray  the  secrets  reposed  in  me,  I  con- 
sent this  oath  shall  be  my  death-warrant. 

<  (Signed)  ' 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  6,  October,  1805,  N 
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In  perusing  this  horrible  oath,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
Inquisition,  of  the  Secret  Tribunal,  and  all  its  dreadful  forms 
of  privileged  and  licensed  murder.  Our  author  tells  us  he 
has  been  promised  the  secret  instructions  for  the  internal 
secret  police  agent,  and  that  should  they  arrive,  they  shall 
appear  in  this  publication.  We  hope  they  may  in  a  future 
edition.  But  he  has  been  disappointed  in  the  receipt  of 
them,  as  they  are  not  inserted  in  the  present.  We  would 
however,  advise  his  friend  at  Paris  to  be  doubly  cautious, 
or  his  source  of  intelligence  will  soon  be  stopped  for  ever. 
To  the  second  volume  of  these  memoirs,  page  8.3,  we  must 
refer  our  readers  for  a  most  curious  account  of  the  regular 
education  of  the  French  male  and  female  spies. 

Talleyrand,  in  an  early  part  of  the  revolution,  shewed  him- 
self a  friend  to  secret  assassination  ;  indeed  he  began  quite 
in  his  youth,  as  we  have  seen,  to  practice  this  amiable  mode 
of  conduct  to  get  rid  of  his  enemies.  Though  he  fully 
agreed  to  the  necessity  of  murdering  the  king,  he  strenu- 
ously recommended  that  the  crime  should  be  perpetrated 
by  the  sudden  stab  of  an  individual  assassin,  and  not  by  the 
judicial  sentence  of  a  national  tribunal. 

The  terrible  and  savage  massacres  of  prisoners  at  Paris  dur- 
ing the  £d,  3d,  and  4th  of  September,  1792,  Talleyrand,  who 
was  then  in  London,  (as  appears  from  his  letters  to  his  mistress 

the  Countess  of  F hault,  by  whom  he  has  a  son)  appears 

to  have  enjoyed  highly  ;  he  calls  them  '  glorious  and  noble 

scenes/—*'  I  supped  last  night  at  the  Scotch  Lord  M Id's 

in  Great  George-street,  not  far  from  St.  James's,  where  the 
party,  all  aristocrats,  though  plagued  with  the  infection 
which  the  vicinity  of  a  court  always  introduces,  seemed  pav 
Die-struck,  and  ready  to  capitulate  with  the  sans-culottes.' 
— This  extract  is  translated  from  a  letter  in  La  Correspon- 
dence d'lnfames  Emigres,  torn.  iv.  page  143,  et  seq. — Shortly 
after  we  see  this  viper,  nourished  in  the  unconscious  bosoms 
of  our  nobility,  writing  from  London  to  the  National  Con- 
vention a  full  account  of  the  state  of  parties  in  England,  of 
the  military  strength  of  the  country,  of  the  disposition  of 
that  strength,  of  our  most  vulnerable  points,  and  internal 
divisions.  For  the  authenticity  of  this  letter  we  are  referred 
to  Les  Intrigues  du  C.  M.  Talleyrand,  Neufchatel,  1801, 
page  1(24,  et  seq.  and  La  Faction  d'Orleausdemasquee,  page 
..04,  et  seq.  The  author  of  which  last  publication  stated 
that  it  was  with  the  permission  of  Collet  d'Kerbois  that  he 
copied  this  confidential  letter  in  the  archives  of  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safetv.     It  is  mentioned  in  the  act  of  accu- 
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above  authorities  are  received  upon  the  continent  as  of  esta- 
blished veracity.  We  shall  now  mention  a  fact  that  we 
ourselves  know  to  be  true.  At  this  very  time  Talleyrand 
was  making  the  most  insidious  offers  of  service,  through  the 
medium  of  cei  tain  French  merchants,  to  persons  very  high 
in  our  government.  Those  persons  saw  through  the  de- 
ceitiulness  or  his  professions,  and  rejected  them  with  proper 
indignation.  Alti.ough  hedoubtless  might  have  been  bought 
for  a  time,  eventually  his  natural  love  of  intrigue  and  mo- 
ney, (of  his  country,  which  he  has  so  largely  contributed  by 
his  secret  influence  to  deluge  with  blood,  he  can  have  no 
love)  would  have  induced  him  to  betray  his  employers  to' 
new  ones  ;  there  was  therefore  as  much  good  sense  as  ho- 
nour in  this  conduct  of  the  ministers  who  scorned  his  trea- 
cherous co  operation. 

We  have  already  presented  our  readers  with  such  ample 
extracts  from  the  account  of  Talleyrand's  amours,  that  ac- 
cording to  our  intention  of  confining  ourselves  for  the  rest  of 
this  article  to  his  public  life,  we  cannot  at  length  transcribe 

his  intrigue  in  Germany  with  the  wife  of  Baron  S ,  who 

was  the   niece  of  the  Prince  De  H .     But  we  shall  just 

observe  that  he  seems  to  have  been  particularly  fond  of  se- 
ducing women  of  rank;  in  this  case,  however,  he  was  not 
the  first  offender.  Her  letters  to  him,  after  he  had  deserted 
and  cruelly  reproached  her,  will  be  found  very  interesting. 
They  were  communicated  to  the  author  by  a  relation  of  the 

Baroness  de  S :  one  of  them  is  given  in  a  fac-simile  of 

her  hand-writing.  There  is  another  fac-simile  of  Talley- 
rand's ;  hardly  legible  from  the  seeming  rapidity  with  which 
it  was  written.  It  is  a  short  copy  of  verses*.  This  ladv 
stabhed  herself  with  a  penknife  presented  her  by  Talleyrand-- 

'  Non  hos  qucesitum  munus  in  usus.' 

Upon  the  table  were  found  a  sealed  letter  to  her  husband., 
and  an  open  note  addressed  to  Talleyrand,  containing  these 
lines> 

'  I  have  burnt  all  your  letters.  They  would  neither  do  honour 
to  my  memory,  nor  to  your  heart.  God  forgive  you  !  you  are  my 
assassin.     I  pardon- you.  (Signed) 

'  Cordelia.' 

By  the  side  of  this  note  and  the  fetter,  lay  Rousseau's 
Eloisa,  and  the  Sorrows  of  Werter.  The  former  of  these 
works  lay  open,  and  in  the  letter  from  St.  Preux  to  Lord  B. 
these  words  were  underlined:  '  By  making  existence  insup- 
portable^  God  commands  us  to  put  an  end  to  it.     In  putting 
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an  end  to  existence,  we  therefore  only  obey  the  command  of 
the  Divinity.' 

We  would  call  onr  reader's  attention  to  a  similar  mode  of 
reasoning  in  a  similar  case.  A  centiual  upon  a  bleak  exr 
posed  station,  in  a  dark  rainy  night,  feels  his  post  insupport- 
able. 'By  making  it  so,' says  he,  'my  commander  orders 
me  to  remove  from  it.  Therefore,  in  removing  from  my 
post,  1  only  obey  the  orders  of  my  commander.' 

This   unhappy   woman   left  an  inscription  for  her  urn  as 

follows:  'The    ashes  of  Cordelia  de  S ,  born    Princess 

de  II ,  bequeathed  lo  Citizen  Charles  A' aurice  Talley- 
rand.—  Memento  mori.'  This  urn  was  presented  to  Talley- 
rand, and  lost  by  him  on  Christmas  day,  at  Paris,  in  Decem- 
ber, 17tK)\  ashes  and  all,  to  the  Chevalier  Fenelon  at  faro. 
For  further  accounts  of  the  above  story,  see'  Mon  scjour  en 
Allemagne/  Basle,  1800, and'  Die  Allemeine  annalen,'  Leip- 
zig, 17!)0;  (is  there  not  a  mistake  in  this  date?)  and  '  Les  In- 
trigues de  C.  iM.  TV  page  66. — In  these  publications  various 
tragical  circumstances  attending  this  amour,  and  many 
others,  will  be  found  amply  detailed  ;  but  we  must  now  return 
to  the  public  transactions  of  this  extraordinary  villain. 

These  parts  of  his  life  are  of  course  much  better  substan- 
tiated than  those  of  a  more  private  nature,  whieh,  however, 
rest  upon  a  verv  good  foundation.  A  man  so  importantly 
connected  with  the  revolution  is  certain  to  be  mentioned  in 
every  work  on  that  subject,  by  Bertrand  de  Moleville,  by 
Mallet  du  Pan,  by  Adolphus,  and  a  numerous  list  of  writers. 
We  need  not  therefore  here  be  so  particular  in  specifying  the 
chapter  and  page  of  our  authorities.  Indeed  the  present 
writer  has  been  unable  to  separate  the  political  conduct  of 
Talleyrand  from  the  great  events  it  has  been  so  instrumental 
in  producing.  lie  has  therefore  necessarily  introduced 
some  repetitions  into  his  work;  the  historical  passages  of 
which  we  do  not  conceive  will  excite  the  interest  that  must 
attach  to  the  biography. 

The  instructions  given  by  Talleyrand  to  General  Andreossi 
in  October,  1802,  are  at  once  a  proof  of  his  dangerous  ta- 
lents, and  consummate  want  of  principle.  Yet,  as  is  always 
the  case,  he  is  the  first  to  attack  in  other  ministers  the  mere 
semblance  of  those  crimes,  of  which  himself  is  thoroughly 
convicted.  We  shall  select  that  part  of  these  instructions, 
(upon  the  whole  most  perfidious  bo  a  nation  with  whom 
their  authors  were  then  at  peace,  but  in  this  instance  most 
diabolical)  whieh  relates  to  an  august  personage,  who  must 
be  shocked  at  the  discovery  of  these  lately  meditated  plots 
against  his  honour. 
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'  To  his  royal  highness  the  P of  W ,  you  have  to  insi- 
nuate that  the  first  consul  has  always  admired  his  generous  am!  no- 
ble mind  ;  and  that  it  has  been  a  source  of  the  greatest  regret  to 
him,  during  the  late  contest,  not  to  be  able  sooner  to  express  his 
respectful  admiration,  and  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of  such  a  great 
prince.  Pay  particular  attention  to  the  prince's  answers  and  con- 
versation ;  and  if  he  throws  out  an)-  hints,  that  lie  knows  what  the 
first  consul  had  said  about  him  in  a  conversation  with  some  of  his 
friends  who  visited  France  last  summer  ;  but  by  your  conduct,  you 
are  to  appear  perfectly  ignorant  on  this  subject.  Try  to  find  out  who 
are  the  prince's  principal  friends  and  favourites  ;  if  those  persons 
whose  names  you  already  know  continue  to  advise  and  govern  him, 
or  if  they  have  been  succeeded  by  others,  and  who  they  are.  If  you 
can  insinuate  yourself  into  the  confidence  of  any  one  who  yon  are 
certain  possesses  the  entire  confidence  of  the  prince,  you  may  let 
him  understand,  as  from  yourself,  that  you  regret  to  see  his  (the 
prince's)  retired  situation  ;  and  that  although  you  had  no  permis- 
sion so  to  do,  yet  you  would  take  upon  yourself,  from  the  known 
sentiments  of  the  first  consul,  if  approved  by  the  prince,  to  ask  any 
sum  of  money  his  royal  highness  should  i\s.  upon,  as  a  loan,  to  be 
.repaid  when  the  prince  succeeds  to  the  throne.  This  transaction  is 
of  the  most  delicate  and  secret  nature,  and  must  be  kept  entirely 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  king,  his  family,  and  the  ministers  ;  and 
you  cannot  be  too  careful  not  to  commit  (compromettre)  yourself 
or  your  character.  Should  the  prince  accept  of  the  offer,  and 
you  of  course  receive  private  audiences,  impress  strongly  upon  the 
prince's  mind  the  necessity  for  secrecy.  When  the  question  is  about 
the  sum  he  should  want,  you  should  observe,  that  to  avoid  exciting 
suspicion,  which  may  be  followed  by  discovery,  and  be  hurtful  to  the 
prince  in  the  public  opinion,  you  think  a  certain  annual  sum  (any 
sum  under  one  million)  would  be  the  best  and  most  convenient 
arrangement.  When  this  point  is  settled,  and  thatyouhave  received 
the  first  remittance  for  the  prince,  an/I,  of  course,  are  offered  his 
bond,  you  are  to  refuse  it,  saying,  the  first  consul  trusts  entirely  to 
the  honour  of  the  prince;  but  you  have  at  the  same  time  to  declare, 
that  it  would  give  lhe  first  consul  the  highest  satisfaction,  if  in  a 
letter  from  the  prince's  hand,  he  was  assured  that  his  royal  highness 
would,  by  degrees,  cease  all  future  acquaintance  and  connection 
with  the  Bourbons  ;  and  at  the  prince's  accession  to  the  throne,  not 
permit  them  or  the  other  emigrants,  to  reside  any  h  nger  in  his 
dominions.  Be  attentive  to  what  the  prince  says,  and  if  he  is  sincere 
in  what  he  says  :  afteryour  report  you  shall  receive  further  instructions 
how  to  act.  If  the  prince  or  his  friends  decline  your  offer,  endea- 
vour to  find  out  the  reason  ;  and  if  he  has  not  a  previous  engagement 
with  the  Bourbons,  and  if  he  entertains  any  hatred  or  prejudice 
against  the  first  consul.' 


c 


We  must  make  no  remarks  upon  the  above.     It  may  be 
reckoned  among  Talleyrand's  wildest  and  most  detestable 
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schemes.  Let  us  now,  to  vary  a  little  this  disgusting  narra- 
tion of  the  crimes  of  an  individual,  relate  an  anecdote  or 
two  of  his  master's  other  agents  :  we  mean  Buonaparte's 
ministers,  although  we  might  naturally  enough  he  mistaken 
to  mean  those  of  the  devil.  La  Croix,  once  minister  of  the  fo- 
Teign  department  in  France,  is  now  prefect  at  Bourdeaux,  to 
which  place  he  was  last  year  transferred  from  Marseilles, 
where  having  dislocated  his  shoulder,  the  surgeon  who  set 
it,  discovered  a  mark  from  a  »:o£  iron,  inflicted  on  him  as  a 
thief  and  a  forsrer.  This  scandalous  discovery  caused  his 
removal.  He  is  a  member  of  the  legion  of  honour  !  See  Les 
"Nouvelles  a  la  Main;  Messidor,  year  12.  No.  iii.  p.  8. 

Another  of  these  honourable  men,  Merlin,  Buonaparte's 
attorney-general,  in  1792  did  not  possess  one  acre  of  land, 
nor  a  louis  d'or  in  money.  The  property  he  has  since  amas- 
sed by  plunder  may  be  estimated  at  twenty  millions.  See 
Lcs  Nouvelles  a  la  Main,  Ventose,  year  12,  No.  iii.  p.  2. 
Brune,  late  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  was  found 
by  the  revolution  a  sans-culotte  journeyman  printer.  He 
is  now  a  field-marshal,  and  possesses  30,0001.  per  annum. 

Et  cur  non  omnia,  cum  sint 
Quales  ex  humili  magna  ad  fastigia  rerum 
Extollit,  quoties  voluit  fortuna  jocari. 

The  story  of  the  sans-culotte  Duroc  going  with  the  king 
of  Prussia  to  see  the  parade  at  Berlin,  admiring  the  scarfs  of 
the  officers  of  the  guards,  and  being  presented  with  one, 
jmit  by  thequeen's  own  hands,  at  his  departure,  is  a  tolerably 
strong  instance  of  the  blessed  effects  of  liberty  and  equality; 
but  nothing  of  this  kind  ever  equalled  the  upstart  Corsican's 
own  manner  of  acting  towards,  and  talking  of,  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe. 

'  In  last  June,  Buonaparte  presided  one  day  in  tlie  senate,  and 
taking  out  his  pocket  handkerchief,  some  letters  dropped  on  the 
floor,  which  the  senators  strivedwho  should  be  foremost  to  pick  up. 
Being  returned  t<>  the  Corsican,  he  said  with  a  contemptuous  sneer, 
"  Never  mind,  they  n  re  of  no  consequence,  being  only  some  letters 
from  Alexander  and  Frederic,  (the  emperor  of  Russia  and  king  of 
Prussia'),  who  tease  me  almost  to  death  with  their  troublesome  coc 
respordence.  Look,"  continued  he,  "  Alexander  writes  a  better 
4  nd  than  Frederic,  but."  searching  in  his  pocket  for  another  letter, 
44  Francis  fthe  emper.  r  of  Germany,)  writes  worse  than  either."  Lcs 
Nouvelles  a  la  Main,  Messidor,  year  12,   No.  iv.   PP.  9  and  10. 

Trie  style  of  the  above  will  be  an  additional  proof  to 
"those  which  our  readers  must  already  have  discovered,  at  our. 
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assertion,  that  from  the  closeness  of  the  translation  from  the 
French,  the  English  of  this  author  is  not  peculiarly  elegant 
or  correct. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  legitimate  sovereigns 
of  Europe  should  be  talked  of  thus  contemptuously  by  an 
usurper,  whose  abject  slaves  in  their  national  assembly  long 
ago  voted  a  certain  reward  for  the  assassination  of  each  of 
these  monarchs.  The  plan  of  Jean  de  Brie,  in  1792,  (of 
Buonaparte's  prefect  at  Besancon,  of  the  commander  of  his 
legion  of  honour)  for  organising  a  corps  of  the  greatest  vil- 
lains in  the  felon  dungeons,  and  calling  them  the  twelve 
hundred  tyrannicides,  who  were  to  be  bound  by  an  oath  to 
assassinate  all  the  kings,  sovereigns,  and  generals  in  Europe, 
whom  they  should  judge  unfriendly  to  the  rights  of  man, 
can  never  be  forgotten.  The  memory  of  it  was  indeed  lately 
revived  hy  the  secret  agents  sent  by  Buonaparte  and  Talley- 
rand to  engage  assassins  to  poison  Louis  XVIII. 

'  This  is  the  time,'  said  they,  '  appointed  by  the  Eternal,  for  an 
universal  change  of  dynasties  over  tlt€  world',  and  before  ten  years, 
not  a  prince  will  reign,  who  was  not  ten  years  before  an  unnoticed 
iubject.  The  emperor  of  the  French  can  never  rule  with  safety,  tilt 
good  fortune  and  merit  have  taken  place  of  birthright  and  preroga- 
tive;  until  all  present  sovereigns  shall  have  been  dethroned  or 
annihilated,  and  individuals  like  himself  placed  upon  their  thrones. 
Do  not  think,'  continued  they,  '  that  what  we  promise,  are  the  sud- 
den and  insignificant  sentiments  of  men  imposed  upon,  or  impostors 
themselves.  We  are  members  of  Buonaparte's  secret  police,  whose 
influence  extends  to  all  countries,  all  ranks  ;  who  distribute  indent 
nities  among  the  Germans  ;  who  prepared  the  death  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  the  disgrace  of  Drake,  and  the  elevation  of  a  Parmesan 
prince  to  the  throne  of  Etruria.'  See  the  Revolutionary  Plutarch, 
vol.  iii.  p.Sl.inthe  note  of  the  third  edition. 

That  these  creatures  of  Tallevrand,  and  the  arch-fiend  his 
master,  did  not  in  these  words  utter  vain  boastings,  events 
have  too  painfully  confirmed.  But  the  time  seems  to  be  ar- 
rived, when  the  horizon  of  Europe  is  brightening  ;  when, 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  impending  danger,  the  two 
greatest  potentates  are  at  length  united  with  us  in  the  com- 
mon cause  of  justice  and  humanity.  We  trust  ere  long  to  see 
others  join  the  confederacy.  Meantime  we  may  be  assured, 
that  besides  the  arms,  we  shall  have  to  oppose  the  organized 
secret  agents  of  France,  directed  and  set  in  motion  by  that 
highly  gifted  man  who  in  his  revolutionary- spirit,  as  well  as 
profligacy,  far  exceeds  Mirabeau;  to  whom  Sieves  yields  in 
tunning;  in  irreligion,  all  the   world;  who,  as  he  has  Jived 
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without  principle,  prays  to  die  unrepenting.     See  Nouvelles 
a  Ja  Main,  Fructidor,  year  12,  No.  iv.  page  10. 

If  we  compare  Talleyrand  to  former  French  ministers,  we 
shall  find  that  he  possesses  the  financial  abilities  of  Sully, 
the  political  capacity  and  duplicity  of  Riehlieu,  the  cunning 
and  cupidity  of  Mazarin,  the  commercial  knowledge  of  Col- 
bert, the  insensibility  and  cruelty  of  Louvois,  the  profligacy 
and  depravity  of  Dubois,  the  melhod  and  perspicuity  of 
Fleuri,  the  penetration  of  Choiseul,  the  suppleness  of  Vau- 
repas,  and  the  activity  of  Vergennes.  But  with  ail  these 
natural  and  acquired  talents,  what  has  been  the  benefit  Tal- 
leyrand has  conferred  upon  his  country  or  other  nations? 
Rather  what  has  not  been  the  universal  and  lasting  mischief, 
slavery  and  wretchedness,  which  after  years  of  bloodshed 
and  confusion,  he  has  greatly  contributed,  more  perhaps  than 
any  other  individual,  to  entail  upon  France  ?  on  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, depredation  or  continual  alarm,  and  now  again  the  hor- 
rors of  necessary  war.  '  Open  the  map  of  the  world,  and 
not  a  country  is  found  in  which  France,  under  his  ministry, 
has  not  committed  some  devastation,  infringed  some  treaty^ 
or  violated  some  principle  of  the  laws  of  nations.' 

*  Periere  mores,  jus,  decus    pietas,  fide?, 
Et,  qui  rcdire  nescit  cum  pent,  pudor  !' 

Seneca. 

Such  is  the  winding  up  of  the  character  of  Talleyrand  by 
an  author  who  seems  to  know  him  well.  We.  recommend 
these  memoirs  to  general  perusal — they  contain  a  body  of 
authenticated  information,  enough  to  convince  those  who 
are  so  slow  of  belief  as  not  to  be  already  convinced,  that  the 
world  never  produced  sudr  monsters  of  iniquity  as  it  has 
done  since  the  French  revolution  ;  and  that  the  present  sul- 
tan and  grand  vizier  of  France,  Buonaparte  and  Talleyrand, 
are  doubtless  two  of  the  most  able,  but  at  the  same  time, 
most,  remorseless  and  unprincipled  characters,  whose  plots 
and  actions  ever  disgraced  the  page  of  history. 


Apt.  VI H. — An  Essay  on  Respiration.  Parts  Land  II.  By 
John  Bostock,  M.D.    Sto.    Longman.      1804. 

THE  investigations  of  modern  chemistry  have  contribut- 
ed largely  to  our  knowledge  of  the  function  of  respiration. 
The  mechanical  physiologists,  who  contemplated  the  animal 
body  as  a  mere  assemblage  of  tubes,  and  cords,  and  levers* 
ia  vain  attempted  to  form  any  just  notiorig  of  the  process^ 
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bv  a  reference  to  a  set  of  laws,  which  have  little  analogy 
to  the  operations  or"  the  vital  organs.  It  is  only  since  the 
period,  when  the  phenomena  of  respiration  were  identified 
with  those  changes  in  the  form  and  composition  of  matter, 
which  it  is  the  province  of  chemistry  to  investigate,  that  our 
views  have  been  rectified,  and  our  knowledge  extended. 
The  experiments  and  observations,  however,  which  have 
been  promulgated,  are  scattered  through  a  variety  of  jour- 
nals and  separate  publications,  from  which  a  satisfactory  or 
connected  view  of  them  is  not  to  be  obtained  without  consi- 
derable difficulty  and  labour.  Dr.  Bostock  has,  therefore, 
conferred  a  material  benefit  on  future  inquirers,  and  on  all 
those  who  are  interested  in  the  general  state  of  knowledge 
on  this  important  subject,  by  the  production  of  this  essay  ; 
which  is  written  with  peculiar  perspicuity,  and  evinces  a 
great  degree  of  judgment  and  discrimination  in  the  decision 
between  contending  authorities  and  perplexed  results. 

The  volume  was  compiled  by  Dr.  LSostoek,  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  che- 
mical state  of  respiration  in  fever,  and  some  other  diseases, 
jn  which  he  is  now  engaged.  The  result  of  this  investiga- 
tion will  constitute  the  third  part  of  the  work  :  and  from 
the  extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  the  judgment 
displayed  in  this  volume,  we  have  reason  to  anticipate 
much  additional  information  in  this  department  of  pathology, 
from  his  researches. 

The  first  part  contains  an  account  of  the  process  of  respi- 
ration. After  having  given,  in  the  two  first  chapters,  a 
description  of  the  organs  subservient  to  the  function  in  the 
human  body,  and  of  the  mechanism  of  the  process,  Dr. 
Bostock  proceeds  to  examine  the  capacity  of  the  lungs,  and 
the  bulk  of  a  single  inspiration.  This  is  an  inquiry  of  pecu- 
liar difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  difference  of  the  stature 
and  constitution  of  individuals,  and  of  the  numerous  circum- 
stances which  influence  and  modify  respiration:  and  accord- 
ingly, the  opinions  and  experiments  of  physiologists  are 
much  at  variance  on  this  subject.  Dv.  B.  points  out  with 
considerable  skill  the  probable  sources  of  error  in  the  ex- 
periments of  Dr.  Goodvvyn,  Mr.  Coleman,  and  Mr.  Davy; 
and  he  is  of  opinion  that  the  inference  of  Dr.  Menzies,  that 
40  cubic  inches  is  the  quantity  of  air  inspired  in  an  ordinary 
act  of  respiration,  is  nearest  the  truth.  This  inference  was 
deduced  from  an  average  of  fifty-six  inspirations,  and  it 
accorded  precisely7  with  the  quantity  of  water  displaced 
during  inspiration  by  a  man  immersed  in  a  warm  bath, 
as  well    as    with   the  former  deductions   of  Jurin.      The 
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estimates  which  these  authors  have  given  of  the  capacity  of 
the  thorax,  also  differ  considerably,  and  Dr.  B.  is  disposed 
to  believe  that  they  are  all  erroneous.     The   quantity  of  air 
which  we  are  enabled  to  expel,  by  the  most  forced    expira- 
tion,  has  been  variously   estimated  ;    by   some   as  low    as 
seventy  inches,   by   others    as   high  as   two   hundred  and 
twenty.     Dr.  B.  thinks  that  we  shall  be  nearer  the  truth  in 
affixing  the  amount  at  one  hundred  and  seventy  cubic  inches, 
which  is  nearly  the  average  of  the  estimates  of  different  phy- 
siologists, and  which  coincides  with   some   trials   made  by 
himself  upon  the  lungs   of  different  individuals.     Assuming- 
then  the  calculation  of  Dr.  Goodwyn,  that  one  hundred  and 
nine  cubic  inches  of  air  remain  in  the  lungs,  after  a  complete 
expiration,  he  estimates  the  medium  capacity  of  the   thorax^ 
after  an  ordinary  expiration,  at  (109+ J  70)  about  two  hundred" 
and  eight  cubic  inches.  Dr.Menzies,  who  is  of  opinion  that  se- 
venty cubic  inches  only  can  be  expelled  by  a  forcible  exertion 
after  an  ordinary  expiration,  calculates  upon  the  same  assum- 
ed   datum,  that   one    hundred   and   seventy-nine   inches   is 
the  capacity  of  the  thorax  in  the  same  circumstances.     Now 
the  truth  of  thisdatum  may  be  justly  questioned,  at  least  as 
the  measure  of  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  after  a  forcible  ex- 
piration.    Mr.  Goodwyn,  from  experiments,  in   themselves 
liable  to  error,  learnt  thatone  hundred  and  nine  cubic  inches  is 
the  measure  of  the  capacity  of  the  thorax   after  death  ;  and 
he  assumes,  as  a  fact,  that  a  complete  expiration  is  made  by 
every  animal  in  artkulo mortis.     This  may  be  true,  perhaps, 
of  animals  suddenly  killed  in  the   vigour  of  their  muscular 
strength!   but  in    the   human  body,  dying  of  disease,  (and 
from  such  Mr.  Goodvvyn's  estimate  was  deduced)  it  is  most 
probable  that  no    farther  expiration   takes  place   than  the 
simple  collapse  of  the  parts  occasions.     This,  no  doubt,  will 
be  greater  than  an  ordinary   expiration,    when  the  tone  of 
life  remains  in  the  muscles,  but  surely  by  no  means  equal  to 
a  forcible  and    full  expiration.     Presuming,    therefore,  that 
Dr.  Bostock's   estimate  of  one  hundred  and   seventy    cubic 
inches,  as  the  amount  of  the   air  emitted   during   a  forced 
expiration,  is  correct,  still  we  cannot  but   consider  his   esti- 
mate of  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  as  over-rated.     Upon  the 
whole,  indeed,  these    calculations   appear    to   be  but  vague 
and  uncertain,  since  the  expenments,  upon  which  they  are 
founded,    are   widely  at  variance,  and  the  sources   of  error 
not  equally  obvious. 

4  From  the  above  data,' the  author  concludes,  '  it  may  be 
estimated,  that  by  each  ordinary  expiration,  one-sever  f'l 
part  of  the  whole  contents  of  the  lungs  is   discharged,  bi|J 
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that  by  the  most  violent  expiration,  somewhat  more  than 
four-sevenths  of  the  air  contained  in  them  is  evacuated. 
Supposing  that  each  respiration  occupies  about  three  seconds, 
a  bulk  of  air  nearly  equal  to  three  times  the  whole  contents 
oftheir  lungs  will  be  expelled  in  a  minute,  or  about  four 
thousand  one  hundred  and  fourteen  times  their  bulk  in 
twenty-four  hours.  The  quantity  of  air  respired  during 
the  diurnal  period,  will  be  one  million,  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  thousand  cubic  inches,  or  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  cubic 
feet  and  a  half.'  p.  35. 

In  the  subsequent  chapter,  Dr.  Bostock  attempts  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  the  first  inspiration,  and  of  the  alternation  of 
inspiration  and  expiration.  He  rejects,  as  untenable,  the  hy- 
pothesis of  Dr.  Whytt,  who  attributed  the  commencement  of 
respiration  to  an  uneasy  sensation,  excited  by  the  unchanged 
venous  blood  ;  as  well  as  that  of  Dr.  Darwin,  who  attributes 
it  to  the  same  sensation,  but  supposes  that  in  the  general 
struggle  of  the  muscles,  those  of  respiration  in  particular  are 
found  accidentally  to  relieve  it :  and  he  attempts,  with  some 
ingenuity,  to  explain  the  commencement  of  the  process,  by 
the  mechanical  enlargement  of  the  cavity  of  the  thorax, 
(and  the  consequent  admission  of  air)  which  necessarily  takes 
place,  when  the  body  of  the  child  becomes  extended,  on 
quitting  the  uterus.  This  savours  a  little  of  the  overstrained 
refinement  of  the  Darwinian  school  ;  and  unfortunately 
will  not  admit  of  universal  application.  Dr.  B.  seems  to 
have  forgotten  that  these  are  animals,  in  which  no  mecha- 
nical extension  of  the  thorax  takes  place,  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  respiration.  Such,  we  believe,  is  the 
whole  tribe  of  birds ;  which  begin  to  breathe,  and  even  to 
cry,  when  nothing  but  the  point  of  the  bill  is  protruded 
through  the  shell ;  and  in  which,  indeed,  the  neck  and  legs 
only  suffer  any  mechanical  change  of  position,  when  they 
are  excluded.  Some  peculiar  sensation  is  the  origin  of  all 
other  instinctive  actions;  it  begins  and  continues  the  appe- 
tite for  food  ;  it  obviously  carries  on  the  future  process  of 
respiration,  from  the  second  inspiration  to  the  end  of  life  ; 
why  then  should  we  assign  any  other  cause  for  the Jirst  ? 

In  Part  II.  the  direct  effects  of  respiration  are  examined 
under  three  heads  ;  the  mechanical  effects  produced  by  the 
dilatation,  and  contraction  of  the  thorax;  the  change  pro- 
duced in  the  inspired  air  ;  and  the  alteration  which  the  blood 
undergoes  during  the  passage  through  the  capillaries  of  the 
lungs. 

The  older  physiologists,  altogether  ignorant  of  the  impor- 
tant chemical  effects  of  respiration,  of  the    changes  which 
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occur  both  in  the  inspired  air,  and  in  the  blood,  were  led  to 
attribute  its  influence  to  the  mechanical  operations  in  which 
it  consists.  They  supposed  that  the  alternate  dilatation  and 
contraction  of  the  thorax  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  They  thought  that  something 
important  might  result  from  the  compression  of  the  ccso- 
phagus,  but  still  more  from  the  successive  compression  and 
relaxation  of  the  nerves  of  the  thorax  ;  that  of  the  pur 
vagum,  in  particular,  being  supposed  to  produce  the  vermi- 
cular motions  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  They  imagined 
that  the  motion  of  the  diaphragm  was  the  principal  agent 
in  propelling  the  blood  through  the  hepatic  veins,  and  the 
chyle  through  the  lymphatics,  and  impressing  the  bile  out  of 
the  gall-bladder.  But  their  experiments,  the  author  justly* 
remarks,  were  made  in  extreme  cases,  and  in  unnatural  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  results  were  consequently  inapplicable 
to  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  respiration.  There  is  now  no 
doubt  that  the  mechanical  effects  of  respiration  are  very  in* 
considerable. 

Under  the  second  head,  Dr.  Bostock  gives  a  general  history 
of  the  discoveries  of  philosophers  in  regard  to  respiration  ; 
beginning  with  those  of  Boyle  and  Mayow,  when  the  first 
accurate  notions  of  the  function  began  to  prevail.  The  opi- 
nions of  the  former  were  adopted  by  Dr.  Hales,  and  after- 
wards by  Mailer  ;  and  were  generally  received,  till  the  first 
discovery  in  pneumatic  chemistry  was  made  by  Dr.  Black; 
afterwards  Priestley,  Scheele,  and  Lavoisier  established  the 
absorption  of  oxygen,  as  well  as  the  evolution  of  carbonic 
acid.  The  experiments  which  have  been  made  by  che- 
mists since  that  time,  have  been  chiefly  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain with  more  precision  the  amount  of  these  changes.  A 
similar  notion  to  that  which  was  proposed  by  Mayow,  or 
rather  which  was  adopted  by  Mayow  from  Dr.  Hooke,  (viz. 
that  a  volatile  spirit  was  absorbed  by  the  blood  from  the 
atmosphere)  was  ascertained  by  Borelli,  Lower,  and  Willis; 
but  the  opposition  of  Haller,  and  the  failure  of  their  attempts 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  this  spirit,  contributed  to  throw 
their  opinions  into  neglect. 

Dr.  Bostock  enters  in  to  a  faithful  and  elaborate  account  of 
the  experiments  made  since  the  time  of  Priestley,  to  examine 
with  accuracy  the  respective  Quantities  of  the  gases  absorbed 
and  evolved  during  respiration  :  and  he  displays  much  judg- 
ment in  estimating  the  influence  of  particular  circumstances 
in  modifying  the  various  results  which  have  been  obtained, 
and  his  decision  will  be  readily  acceded  to,  so  far  as  decision 
can  be  satisfactory,  where  authority  for  opposite  opinions  is 
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of  great  weight.     The  following  is  a  summary  of  what  ap- 
pears to  Di.  B.   to  be  most  clearly  ascertained. 

'  1.  A  quantity  of  oxygen  is  consumed  in  respiration.  In  or- 
dinary circumstances  atmospheric  air,  which  has  been  once  re- 
spired, loses  nearly  .04  of  its  bulk  of  oxygen  ;  in  twenty-four  hours 
a  man  consumes  a  quantity  which  will  weigh  about  2lbs.  Soz. 
somewhat  more  than  twenty-six  cubit  feet. 

'  2.  A  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  generated  by  respiration;  its 
volume  is  less  than  that  of  the  oxygen  absorbed,  nearly  in  the  pro- 
portion of  37  to  45  ;  the  weight  of  the  carbonic  acid  formed  in 
twenty-four  hours  is  about  3lbs.  a  volume  of  about  twenty-two 
cubic  feet. 

'  3.  The  whole  volume  of  the  air  is  diminished  by  respiration  ; 
the  degree  of  diminution  is  not  very  accurately  ascertained,  but  it 
may  be  estimated  at  about  -^  of  its  bulk. 

'  4.  A  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour,  the  amount  of  which  is 
still   undetermined,  is  emitted   from- the  lungs. 

'  5.  It  is  probable  that  a  small  portion  of  azote  is  absorbed, 
upon  an  average  about  T4o  part  of  the  air  respired,  making  in 
twenty-four  hours  about  four  and  a  half  ounces,  or  four  cubic 
feet. 

'  6.  From  the  ascertained  proportion  in  which  the  oxygen  and 
pure  charcoal  exist  in  carbonic  acid,  it  appears  that  a  greater 
quantity  of  oxygen  is  consumed  than  is  necessary  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  produced.'     p.  yo. 

The  first  obvious  effect  of  respiration  on  the  blood,  whicli 
became  the  subject  of  observation,  was  the  change  of  colour; 
and  various  opinions  respecting  the  immediate  cause  of  this 
change  were  maintained  by  physiologists  ;  of  these  Dr.  Bos- 
tock  has  given  a  clear  historical  view.  One  class  of  obser- 
vers supposed  that  a  noxious  or  recrementitious  matter  was 
exhaled  from  the  blood,  in  consequence  of  which  it  regained 
its  florid  colour :  another  believed  that  the  change  was  occa- 
sioned by  mechanical  agitation  :  and  a  third,  that  itdepended 
upon  something  imparted  to  the  blood  from  the  air.  And 
its  connection  with  the  presence  of  the  air  was,  in  fact,  shewn 
by  Lower  experimentally.  Haller,  however,  opposed  his 
experiments  from  theoretical  principles,  and  they  were  for- 
gotten, until  Cigna  of  Turin,  and  afterwards  Dr.  Priestlev, 
by  repeated  and  varied  experiments,  obtained  the  same  con- 
clusions, and  established  the  mutual  action  of  the  blood  and 
the  air.  Lavoisier  subsequently  ascertained  that  the  blood, 
after  having  passed  through  the  minute  vessels  of  the  lungs, 
had  undergone  a  change  in  its  chemical  composition,  and  now 
contained  a  smaller  proportion  of  hydrogen  and  carbon. 

WThether   these  chemical   changes^  however,  take   place 
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only  in  the  lungs,  according  to  the  hypotheses  of  Lavoisier 
and  of  Dr.  Crawford,  has  beenjustly  doubted  ;  and  the  theory 
of  the  latter  is  called  in  question  by  Dr.  Bostock  upon  strong 
grounds.  That  the  veins  should  be  the  means  of  carrying 
off  the  decaying  parts  of  the  frame,  according  to  the  opi- 
nion of  Dr.  Crawford,  is  inconsistent  with  our  knowledge  of 
the  uses  of  the  absorbents.  And  the  fact,  which  was  demon- 
strated by  John  Hunter,  that  the  blood  is  changed  into  the 
•venous  state,  even  when  detained  in  the  great  arteries  by 
ligatures,  is  altogether  adverse  to  the  notion  that  the 
change  takes  place  in  consequence  of  any  additional  matter 
being  received  into  the  blood,  and  implies  that  it  is  occasi- 
oned by  a  mere  internal  change  in  the  arrangement  of  its 
component  parts.  Hence  Dr.  B.  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
theory  of  La  Grange,  as  modified  by  Mr.  Allen  of  Edinburgh, 
affords  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  whole  phe- 
nomena. 

'According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  blood  in  its  passage  through 
the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  absorbs  oxygen,  which  is  loosely 
united  to  the  whole  mass  of  fluid;  by  this  union  its  colour  is 
changed  from  a  deep  purple  to  a  bright  scarlet.  The  oxidated 
blood  is  then  carried  along  the  arteries;  in  the  course  of  the  circu- 
lation, the  owxygen  leaves  the  whole  mass  of  blood,  and  forms  an  inti- 
mate union  with  a  part  of  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  contained  in  it : 
by  this  operation  it  loses  its  bright  colour,  and  assumes  the  venous 
appearance.  This  portion  of  hydrogen' and  carbon,  reduced  to  the 
state  of  an  oxide,  is  then  carried  along  the  veins,  until  it  arrives  at 
the  lungs,  where,  after  being  united  with  an  additional  quantity  of 
oxygen,  it  is  discharged  from  the  blood,  and  forms  the  carbonic  acid, 
and  the  aqueous  vapour,  which  are  found  to  exist  in  the  air  of  expi- 
ration'.    Pi    115. 

The  onlv  difference,  then,  between  arterial  and  venous 
blood,  is,  that  the  arterial  contains  a  portion  of  oxygea 
loosely  combined  with  the  whole,  which  in  the  venous,  be- 
comes closely  united,  with  a  portion  of  hydrogen  and  car- 
bon only.  Some  experiments,  which  confirm  this  hypothe- 
sis, are  quoted  from  Priestley,  Fourcroy,  and  Hassenfratz; 
and  we  may  add,  that  the  gradual  combination  of  the  oxygen, 
in  the  course  of  circulation,  accords  somewhat  better  with 
the  general  diffusion  of  the  animal  heat,  than  the  idea  that 
this  union  took  place  in  the  lungs  alone. 

The  author  proceeds  to  examine  the  other  changes  effected 
by  respiration  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  accuracy  of  the  ex- 
experiments  ofMr.  Davy,  and  the  according  experiments  of 
Dr.  Priestley,  he  is  disposed  to  believe  that  no  uix>te  is.  ah* 
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-sorbed,  except  the  very  small  quantity  which  adheres,  by 
the  law  of  affinity,  to  a  large  portion  of  oxygen,  and  passes 
along  with  it.  We  are  still,  however,  disposed  to  believe 
in  the  constant  absorption  of  azote,  from  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Davy  especially,  which  is  in  some  measure  corroborated  by 
the  experiments  of  Spallanzani  on  the  testacea,  and  also  by 
some  experiments  lately  performed  at  Edinburgh,  which 
have  been  related  to  us,  and  the  results  of  which  were  inva- 
riable. 

Dr.  Bostock  concludes,  after  a  judicious  review  of  the 
arguments  which  have  been  adduced  to  prove  the  generation 
of  water  in  the  lungs,  that  the  discharge  of  hydrogen  has 
been  admitted  without  sufficient  evidence.  He  is  disposed 
to  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  Cuvier,  who  supposes  that  respi- 
ration assists  in  the  conversion  of  chyle  into  tibriue;  it  being 
ascertained  that  chyle  contains  a  larger  proportion  ofcarbon, 
than  fibrine  ;  and  that  the  removal  of  carbon  from  the  fluids 
is  one  of  the  principal  effects  of  respiration.  This  chapter  is 
then  concluded  with  a  summary  of  the  deductions  which 
he  has  obtained. 

The  last  chapter  contains  some  observations  on  the  re- 
spiration of  the  different  gases  ;  from  which  it  is  inferred, 
that,  contrary  to  the  speculations  of  Dr.  Beddoes,  no  parti- 
cular effect  is  produced  on  the  animal  system,  by  the  respi- 
ration of  pure  oxygen;  that  azotic  and  hydrogenous  gases 
are  only  injurious  by  excluding  oxygen  ;  that  hydrocarbon, 
if  inspired  in  an  undiluted  state,  produces  instant  death  ; 
and  that  all  the  other  gases,  even  carbonic  acid,  when  it 
exists  in  a  large  proportion,  cannot  be  inspired. 

About  one  hundred  pages  at  the  end  of  the  work  are 
occupied  by  some  valuable  notes,  containing  a  large  por- 
tion of  information,  illustrative  of  the  different  topics  of 
discussion  :  and  a  very  useful  index  of  reference  is  subjoined. 
We  have  perused  this  volume  with  great  satisfaction,  it 
exhibits  a  clear  and  concise,  yet  comprehensive  view,  of 
the  whole  of  our  knowledge  upon  the  important  subject  of 
respiration  ;  in  which  the  incongruous  mass  of  opinions  and 
experiments,  which  have  been  successively  promulgated,  is 
reduced,  with  much  acuteness  of  discrimination, ''to  order 
and  consistency:  It  is  far  from  being  the  result  of  mere  me- 
chanical compilation,  inasmuch  as  itcontains  a  judicious  esti- 
mate of  the  comparative  value  of  the  statements  which  come 
under  consideration  ;  the  result  of  a  previous  minute  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject,  and  of  much  practical  habit  in 
conducting  similar  researches.  Possessed  of  these  qualifica- 
tions, Dr.  Bostock  will  proceed  in  the  remaining  part  of  his- 
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inquiry  with  confidence  and  ability,  and  will  be  listened  to 
with  respectful  attention  in  the  future  detail  of  his  results, 
We  are  happy  o  learn  that  he  has  made  some  progress  in  the 
investigation,  and  has  already  deduced  some  interesting  in- 
ferences from  the  experiments  which  he  has  performed. 


Art.  IX.  —  Four  Letters  to  the  Editor  of  the  Christian  Ob- 
server, being  a  Reply  to  that  Author  s  '  Occasional  Stric- 
tures on  the  True  Churchman  'a>certaimdl  in  his  'Candid 
Examination  of  Mr.  Daubeui/'s  lindicitz  Kcclesia.  Angli- 
can ce ;'  with  incidental  Remarks  on  Dr.  Kiv'insi:,  Mr.  Dan- 
beuif,  the  Reviercers,  Sft:  Bi/  John,  Overton,  A.  M.  Rector 
of  St.  Margaret  and  St.  Crux,  York.  Svo.  pp.  100.  '  5s. 
Mawman.      1805. 

IT  might  at  first  view  seem  in  some  degree  extraordinary, 
that  iVir.  Overton,  who  has  found  many  direct  antagonists, 
should,  in  undertaking  his  own  vindication,  omit  to  encoun- 
ter their  open  hostilities,  and  account  himself  sufficiently  de- 
fended against  all  his  toes,  bv  a  reply  to  certain  occasional 
strictures  of  a  writer  in  the  Christian  Observer  ;  whose  opi- 
nion, we  are  well  persuaded,  has  been  esteemed  by  many  a. 
great  deal  too  favourable  to  that  author,  and  of  whom,  in  A 
former  review,  we  verily  think  with  strict  good  faith  and 
justice,  we  said,  '  from  a  comparison  of  the  judgment  which 
is  given  in  this  publication  respecting  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Overton  and  Mr.  Daubenv,  we  feel  no  hesitation  (if  the  au- 
thors, in  this  controversy,  mav  be  arranged  in  two  antagonist 
divisions)  in  placing  the  Candid  Examiner  among  the  ranks 
of  the  Overtonians.'* 

But  he  knows  very  little  of  Mr.  Overton,  who  is  yet  to  be 
told,  that  the  reasons  for  that  gentleman's  conduct  are  al- 
ways  the  very  best  possible,  and  altogether  infallible. 

Accordingly,  "  if  the  author  (says  he)  has  been  success- 
ful in  vindicating  his  work,  on  the  points  where  he  is  ad- 
mitted to  have  erred  by  his  friends,  the  intelligent  reader  will 
not  need  informing  that,  a  fortiori,  his  task  of  complete  self- 
vindication  would  be  easy  in  every  other  instance.'  Pref.  p.  3. 

Again,  '  You,  Sir,  on  the  contrary,'  (that  is,  in  opposi- 
tion to  Mr.  Overton's  other  antagonists)  '  are  believed  to 
speak  the  wordsof  truth  and  soberness.  You  are,  moreover, 
in  consequence,  it  may  be,  of  your  general   approbation  of 
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my  work,  and  of  our  general  coincidence  of  object  and  sen- 
timent, considered  as  my  "  faithful  friend  and  ally,"  and,  on 
some  occasions,  even  r'as  my  authorised  interpreter."  (Letters, 
p.  4.)  The  occasion,  therefore,  and  foundations  of  this  work 
are  thus  satisfactorily  revealed  to  us ;  and  we  must  think  no 
more  with  any  surprise  of  its  nature  and  argument. 

But,  in  truth,  is  there  not  something  irresistibly  ludicrous 
in  this  logic?  The  poor  Candid  Examiner's  sides  are  to  be 
battered  and  bruised,  the  bones  of  this  '  faithful  friend  and 
ally1  are  to  be  disjointed  and  broken,  but  all  out  of  love  and 
affection,  and  every  blow  is  to  carrv  double  death  with  it  to 
Dr.  Kipling  or  Mr.  Daubeny,  Sic.  &c.  Their  attacks,  for- 
sooth, as  c  the  Candid  Examiner  cannot  need  informing,  are 
notoriously  characterized  by  violenceand  dishonesty.  JNor  has 
any  one  of  them  ventured  to  meet  the  author's  leading  ques- 
tion and  arguments.' (p.  4.)  And  therefore  f  Deli  rant  Froes  : 
plectuntur  Achxtfi — whatever  clamour  the  efforts  of  those 
gentlemen  may  have  excited  among  the  ignorant  and  the 
prejudiced,  and  those  who  wish  to  be  deceived,  their  effect 
on  the  minds  of  all  competent  and  impartial  judges  is,  a 
decided  conviction,  that  by  every  fair  means,  the  author  is 
invulnerable.'  (p.  4.)  We  desire  of  our,  and  of  Mr.  Overton's 
readers,  to  pay  some  attention  to  this  sentence.  If  he  is 
really  sincere  in  what  he  writes,  why  should  not  he  ac- 
quiesce in  the  favourable  sentiments  of  '  all  competent  and 
impartial  judges,  and  leave  the  incurables  to  their  fate?' 
Or,  is  it  likely  that '  the  ignorant,  the  prejudiced,  and  those 
who  wish  to  be  deceived/  will  be  sooner  undeceived  and 
better  instructed  by  an  attack  upon  the  Candid  Examiner, 
than  by  an  open  exposure  of  the  violence  and  dishonesty  of 
Mr.  Overton's  declared  adversaries,  and  by  a  manly  appeal 
and  protestation  against  them?  There  are  other  obvious 
objections  to  which  Mr.  O.'s  scheme  of  self-defence  is  liable, 
which  we  shall  not  stop  to  enlarge  upon.  We  shall  only 
take  leave  from  this  example  to  caution  his  readers  against 
Mr.  Overton's  indirect  arguments;  and  to  entreat  of  them  to 
inquire  whether  both  in  the  present  book,  and  in  his  former, 
they  do  not  enter  into  them  in  such  extent  and  nature,  as  to 
hazard  very  much  Ms  pretensions  to  the  name  of  a  fair  and 
competent  reasoner.  So  much  then  for  this  *  argument  a 
fortiori.' 

But,  strong  as  this  argument  is,  it  was  not  to  be  expected, 
that,  in  Mr.  Overton's  hands,  it  should  be  left  i'ree  and  un- 
encumbered, to  work  its  effect  by  its  native  and  unaided 
operation.  How  unworthy  soever  he  may  say  that  his 
adversaries  are  of  all  regard,  it  was  to  be  expected,  that  from 
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Mr.  O.  tliey  would  not  escape  unregarded.  How  mucli 
soever  already  one  part  of  the  public  was  convinced  that 
Mr.  Overton  was  invulnerable,  and  how  incapable  soever  the 
other  was  of  all  conviction,  it  was  to  be  looked  for  that  he 
should  endeavour  both  to  convince  these  and  to  convince 
those.  Accordingly,  in  the  title-page,  we  have  announced  to  us 
Incidental  Remarks  on  Dr.  Kipling,  &,c.  which,  as  might  be 
expected  from  Mr.  O.  occupy  a  considerable  partof  the  whole 
"volume,  and  in  one  instance,  arejn  such  a  sense  incidental,  as 
to  amount  to  more  than  eight  pages  together.  So  that  after  all, 
the  a  fortiori  argument  is  to  be  evacuated  ;  and  the  Candid 
Examiner  is  to  want  the  consolation  of  dying  by  darts, which, 
as  they  pass  from  all  quarters  through  his  own  sides,  transfix 
at  the  same  time  each  of  them  a  common  foe  ;  or  at  least  in 
the  agonies  of  death,  we  must  permit  him  to  feel  an  unavailing 
regret  at  this  prodigality  of  slaughter,  and  to  breathe  to- 
wards the  conqueror  a  fainting  wish,  that  he  might  have 
been  spared  to  walk  in  the  pageant  of  his  literary  triumph, 
in  the  humble  character  of  a  faithful  friend,'  or  '  an  autho- 
rized interpreter.' 

By  this  time  our  readers  may  perhaps  think  that  some 
further  reason  for  his  mode  of  vindication  now  appears, 
than  those  which  have  been  stated  by  Mr.  Overton  ;  and 
that  by  this  device  he  has  availed  himself  of  the  important 
advantages  of  excusing  himself  from  meeting  the  leading 
arguments  and  statements  of  his  adversaries,  and  of  picking 
out  from  them  such  real  or  seeming  errors  and  misrepresen- 
tations as  might  make  the  best  figure  in  the  way  of '  inciden- 
tal remarks,'  and  in  that  motley  way  of  writing  by  '  shreds 
and  patches,'  to  which  Mr.  O.  is  so  largely  indebted  for  the 
effect  which  he  produces.  At  the  same  time,  we  declare 
with  a  pleasure  in  doing  justice  to  that  gentleman,  that 
in  this  division  of  his  work,  he  has  specified  real  ble- 
mishes and  faults,  and  misrepresentations  in  the  perform- 
ances of  some  of  his  adversaries,  which  they  will  do  well 
to  correct  and  remedy,  as  far  as  they  can ;  which  it  is 
their  duty  to  atone  for,  in  future,  as  much  as  they  possibly 
may,  by  ingenuous  retractation,  by  greater  industry,  and 
more  circumspection ;  and  which  it  may  be  of  service  to 
their  admirers  to  peruse  and  bear  in  mind,  and  to  gather 
from  the  perusal,  lessons  of  forbearance,  caution,  and  mode- 
ration. For  ourselves  we  wish  it  to  be  clearly  understood, 
that  we  are  much  more  decidedly  hostile  to  Mr.  Overton, 
than  friendly  to  all  the  principles  and  practices  of  some  of 
his  adversaries.  And  we  are  anxious  not  to  confound  and 
identify  the  cause  of  those  sacred  interests  which  Mr.  O.  ha.s. 
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-violated  and  injured,  with  an  unqualified  approbation  of  every 
measure  which  has  been  adopted  by  some  of  his  most  stre- 
nuous antagonists.  This  may  suffice  for  our  remarks  on  the 
portion  of  Mr.  Overton's  Four  Letters  which  refers  to  those 
who  have  opposed  him  in  open  warfare. 

If  we  turn  to  that  part  which  respects  the  Candid  Exa- 
miner, we  cannot  perhaps  do  better  than  to  suffer  Mr.  Over- 
ton to    be  his  own  literary  censor. ,    If  we  may  believe  him- 
self, never  was  any  case  so  plain  as  this  is  ;  never  was  a  wri- 
ter so  clear  from  blame  and  exception  as    he  is  ;  never  were 
objections  more   futile    and   groundless    than   those    of  the 
Candid    Examiner.      '  In    repeated  instances,  he   mistakes 
and  mistates   the    meaning   of  Mr.  Overton  ;  he  frequently 
adopts  the  opponent's  misrepresentations  for  such  meaning ; 
he  acquiesces  in  censures  for  which  these  mistakes  and  misre- 
presentations are  the  only  ground  ;  he    advances  derogatory 
positions  which    he  does  not  even  attempt   to  substantiate; 
and,  what  is,  perhaps,  the  least  excusable,  on    points   of 
the   first  importance,  Mr.  O.  appears  to  be  reprehended  for 
what  he  does  not   maintain,  and  is  corrected  by  the  precise 
doctrines  which  characterize  his  work,    and  is  thus  made  to 
commit  a  very  extraordinary  species  of  suicide.'     (p.  fj,  7-) 
Again,  of  a  charge    repeated  against  him,  as  he    tells  us 
not  fewer  than  a  dozen    or   fourteen   times,  Mr.  O.  '  is  per- 
suaded that  there  is  no  proper  ground  for  the  objection,  and 
that  it  owes  its  greatest  plausibility   to  the  inaccuracy  of  his 
reviewer.'     (p.  8.)     In  another  place,  some  of  the  reviewer's 
observations  '  are  inaccurate ;  others  of  them  are  unaccount- 
able.'    (p.  17.)     And  where  he  urges  c  serious  and  reiterated 
charges,'  there  is  lie  informed  that  'on  this  subject  particu- 
larly Mr.  Overton  has  nothing  to  retract.    Conscious   that  he 
has  stated  the  doctrines  of  the  church  of  England  correctly  ; 
confident,  at  the  same  time,  as  his  work  declares,  that  in  these 
doctrines  this  church  discovers  at  once  the  greatest  piety  and 
the  greatest  wisdom  ;  he  challengesthc  strictest  honest  scruti- 
ny ;  he  invites  the  appearance  of  the  most  formidable  fair  adver- 
sary,' &,c.  (p.  18.)    Again,  '  of  whatever  other  faults  he  may 
be  guilty,  it  must,  he  hopes,  be  evident,  that  he  has  not  in- 
curred  that  with  which  the  Examiner  taxes  him  ;'  (p.  27.) 
and  that  his  conduct,  instead  of  deserving  censure  or  regret, 
will  appear  to  the  intelligent  reader  to  be  '  part'cularly  distin- 
guished by  caution,  moderation,  and  truth. '(p.  29  )This  isbut 
a  slight  specimen  of  the  favourablejudgment  which  Mr.  Over- 
ton passes  upon  all  his  own  proceedings.    In  no  one  instance 
has  the  Candid  Examiner  a  particle  of  right  or  reason  for  his 
mild  and  friendly  animadversions.     The  True  Churchman  is 
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what  all  such  men  always  ought  to  be  c  totus  teres  atque  ro- 
tundas.' He  is,  like  another  great  wise  man, 

Liber,  honoratus,  pulcher,  rex  denique  regum  ; 
Praecipue  sanus,  nisi  cumpituita  molesta  est. 

Mr. Overton's  arguments  are  always  so  very  unexception- 
able and  so  entirety  satisfactory,  that,  to  own  the  truth,  we 
have  shrewd  suspicions  that  they  are  pretty  often  ton  good, 
and  have  that  superabundant  and  needless  property  of  prov- 
ing over  much.  For  instance,  in  the  present  ease,  does  it  not 
seem  a  little  surprising,  and  calculated  to  excite  some  trif- 
ling suspicions,  that  neither  friend  nor  foe  can  detect  a  single 
blemish  or  blunder  in  a  long  close  printed  work  of  upwards 
of  four  hundred  pages?  what  shall  we  think  of  an  author's 
judgment  of  his  work,  who  stands  all  on  one  side  by  himself, 
and  the  rest  of  his  readers  with  one  voice  bearing  united 
testimony  against  him  ?  Again,  may  not  there  seem  to  be 
another  weak  place  in  the  texture  of  all  this  logic?  If  the 
Candid  Examiner  be  so  utterly  unreasonable  and  erroneous 
in  every  particular  of  his  censure,  does  not  this  fact  tend  to 
induce  some  suspicion  that  his  commendation,  too,  may  not 
be  infallible.  The  praises  of  bosom  friends  '  faithful  allies,' 
and  '  authorized  interpreters,'  it  may  be  thought,  are  at 
least  as  liable  to  error  as  their  censures.  And  what  then  if 
this  should  bring  into  peril  the  redoubted  '  a  fortiori'  argu- 
ment itself,  and  cause  the  '  Four  Letters'  to  tremble  from 
their  foundations  ?  But  enough  of  this  strain.  Let  us  add  a 
word  or  two  in  a  more  serious  mood,  with  a  view  to  the 
Candid  Examiner  and  his  friends. 

We  have  ever  regarded  it  as  a  fundamental  mistake  and 
misfortune  that  the  conductors  of  that  miscellany  which  is 
the  occasion  of  Mr.  Overton's  present  complaints  and  ex- 
postulations, came  forward,  in  their  first  Number,  with  Mr. 
Overton's  work  in  their  hands,  and  appealed  to  it  as  contain- 
ing an  authentic  draught  of  many  of  their  principles,  senti- 
ments, and  feelings,  in  matters  of  religion.  To  this,  we  are 
persuaded,  have  been  owing  a  great  part  of  the  opposition 
^rhich  they  have  met  with,  of  the  suspicion  and  jealousy 
with  which  their  exertions  have  been  viewed,  and  a  consi- 
derable diminution  of  those  salutary  effects  which  their  la- 
bours were  designed,  and,  in  many  respects,  were  calculated 
to  produce.  That  for  the  whole  of  these  unfortunate  events 
their  adversaries  are  not  responsible,  needs  to  us  no  other 
proof  than  what,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Overton,  we  shall  venture  to 
call  the  unanswerable  strictures  of  the  Candid  Examiner. 
The   conduct  of  Mr.   Overton  on    the  present  occasion 
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may  open  their  views  a  little  with  regard  to  the  temper  and 
disposition  of  that  writer.  We  shall  be  glad  if  it  may  be 
an  occasion  to  them  to  reconsider  his  work,  and  to  be  led 
to  a  juster  estimate  than  we  think  they  have  yet  formed  of 
the  powers  and  qualities  of  his /head. 

In  particular,  we  recommend  this  revision  and  reconsider- 
ation to  the  Candid  Examiner.  All  the  advantages  which 
Mr.  Overton  has  gained  over  him  in  these  Four  Letters  are 
principally  owing  to  the  inadequate  notion  which  he  pos- 
sesses of  the  manifold  imperfections  and  vices  of  that 
writer. 


Art.  X. — -A  Dissertation  on  the  best  Means  of  civilizing 
the  Subjects  of  the  British  Empire  in  India,  amf of  diffusing 
the  Light  of  the  Christian  Religion  throughout  the  Eastern 
World;  which  obtained  Mr.  Buchanans  Prize.  By  the  Rev. 
Wm.  Cockburn,  J.M.  Fellorv  of  St.  John's  College,  and 
Christian  Advocate  in  the  University  of  Cambridge.  4to. 
Itivingtons.      1805. 

TO  the  long  list  of  academical  honours,  specified  above, 
if  we  added  Mr.  Cockburn's  poetical  distinctions;  if  we  re- 
membered his  Seatonian*  prize-poem,  in  which  the  fitness 
of  Milton,  as  a  bard  to  enlarge  the  theme  divine,  was  so  fitly 
celebrated  :  we  might  naturally  conceive  that  to  undertake  a 
review  of  any  production  from  so  fortunate  an  author,  would 
require  much  depth  of  reading,  and  much  acuteness  of  ar- 
gumentative power;  particularly  upon  a  subject  where  in- 
formation is  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  of  a  verv  exten- 
sive kind  ;  and  on  which  sound  reasoning  from  established 
facts  can  alone  throw  any  light.  But  a  fortunate  author 
need  not  have  a  happy  pen  ;  and  it  is  perfectly  true  in  all 
instances,  and  never  more  strongly  exemplified  than  in  the 
present,  that 

Felix,  et  pulcher  et  acer, 
Felix  et  sapiens  et  nobilis  et  generosus, 
Felix,  orator  quoque  maximus,  et  jaculator, 
Et  si  pert'rixit,  cantat  bene,  &c.  Uc. 

Juv.  Sat.  vii. 


*  Upon  Peter's  denir.!  of  Christ,  it  was  insinuated  that  all  the  SeatoniaH 
Candidates  were  s  )  unfit  to  gain  the  prize  on  this  occasion,  that  Mr.  Cockburn's 
fitness  was  kindly  taken  into  consideration.     The  line  we  allude  to  was 

'  Milton,  fit  bard,  the  theme  divine  enlarg'd  '!■*, 
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Quinctilian's  fate  was  to  be  counted  wise, 
Rich,  noble,  fair,  and  in  the  state  to  rise; 
Good-fortune  grac'd  his  action,  and  his  tongue, 
His  colds  became  him,  and  when  hoarse  he  sung. 

Charles  Dryden. 

But  Quinctilian  had  real  claims  to  recommendation.  Not 
so  Mr.  Cockburn.     He  is  merely  Felix. 

From  a  patient  survey  of  all-Mr.  C.'s  literary  labours,  hav- 
ing watched  him  with  unwearied  though  offended  eye, 
through  his  long  track  of  successful  dullness,we  have  arrived 
at  the  most  decided  conviction  of  his  inability  to  devise,  and 
of  his  want  of  skill  to  execute,  any  work  at  all  deserving  of 
the  public  attention.  It  is  now  incumbent  upon  us  to  confine 
ourselves  chiefly  to  his  Essay  on  Indian  Affairs ;  but  as  we 
have  before  cursorily  noticed  his  exemplary  mediocrity  of 
talent,  in  our  strictures  upon  another  of  his  prose  works  ;*and 
as  we  have  here  slightly,  though  sufficiently,  hinted  at  his 
doggrel;  should  we  be  able  to  prove  him,  in  the  course  of 
our  remarks  upon  this  Dissertation,  as  incorrect  in  historical 
statement,  as  he  is  universally  allowed,  on  the  evidence  of 
all  his  former  productions,  to  be  deficient  in  genius  and 
the  higher  powers  of  the  mind,  we  shall  pretty  nearly  have 
established  the  justice  of  the  inference  we  have  drawn 
from  these  unfavourable  premises  concerning  the  gene- 
ral meanness  of  Mr.  Cockburn's  intellectual  attain- 
ments. Nor  will  this  short  preface  be  deemed  irrelevant 
by  those  who  consider  well  what  those  powers  ought  to 
have  been,  which  pretended  to  discuss  the  question  of  this 
essay. 

Whether  Mr.  Buchanan  was  as  judicious  in  the  selection 
of  his  prose,  as  in  that  of  his  poetical  subjects,  may  perhaps 
reasonably  be  doubted.  And  the  more  so,  (if  we  may  argue 
from  the  effect  to  the  cause)  as  in  an  university,  which,  al- 
though highly  distinguished  for  the  cultivation  of  the  helles 
lettres,  is  supposed  to  rest  its  chief  honours  upon  mathema- 
tical excellence,  and  consequently  upon  the  best  instruction 
in  the  art  of  reasoning,  two  poems  of  no  common  stamp 
were  produced  ;  while  in  prose,  although  the  subject 
was  of  an  argumentative  nature,  nothing  arose  of  nearly 
equal  merit.  Indeed  as  the  first  purpose  of  an  essay 
is  utility,  full  information  upon  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats  is  indispensably  requisite.  But  what  certain  or 
complete  knowledge  the  European  has  of  the  state  of  civili- 


*  See  Critical  Review  for  September. 
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zation  among  the  larger  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  British 
India,  what  intimate  or  correct  acquaintance  with  their  cha- 
racters, customs,  aad  manners,  Mr.  Cockburn  would  find 
it  difficult  to  say.  Volumes  after  volumes  have  indeed  been, 
written  on  this  subject ;  and  some  of  them  by  men  possessed 
of  high  talents,  as  well  as  of  great  local  advantages  for  ob- 
taining the  necessary  information.  But  even  in  then- 
accounts  we  lament  a  manifest  jejuneness  of  authentic  mate- 
rials, and  although  we  know  much  of  British  India,  we 
have  yet  much  to  learn.  If  then  those  who  have  been  most 
conversant  with  these  matters,  the  turn  of  whose  minds  too 
peculiarly  qualified  them  for  such  inquiries,  have  given  us 
their  result,  and  we  have  found  that  result  unsatisfactory  and 
imperfect;  if  those  who  have  long  resided  in  the  east,  with 
every  opportunity  which  elevated  rank  and  extensive  influ- 
ence, assisting  a  natural  inquisitiveness  of  temper,  could  give 
them  of  gaining  their  object;  if  those  men  have  as  yet 
failed  in  communicating  to  us  a  thorough  and  precise 
description  of  the  minute  shades  of  peculiarity  in  the  very  nu- 
merous and  widely  different  orders  of  the  subjects  of  our  east- 
ern empire  ;  what  great  additional  illustration  was  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  likely  to  throw  upon  the  best  means 
of  further  promoting  that  civilization,  of  whose  present 
extent  the  European  is  not  well  or  perfectly  apprised  ?■  It  is, 
at  all  events,  a  subject  better  adapted  to  the  meridian  of  Ben- 
gal ;  and  the  infant  college  of  Fort  William  might  here  pro- 
duce a  disputant,  whose  arms  are  close  at  hand,  who  has  the 
country  to  which  he  is  endeavouring  to  propose  beneficial 
regulations,  near  his  inspection,  and  who  consequently  would 
have  the  vantage  ground  of  the  most  experienced  logician 
in  the  venerable  University  of  Cambridge  ;  Dares  here  would 
be  more  than  a  match  for  Entellus.  Had  the  Vice-chan- 
cellor of  that  University  (and  perhaps  it  might  not  be  amiss 
'ayaQx  'ayaSoit  Wte|£t«£hiv)  proposed  to  the  students  at  Fort 
William  for  a  prize  essay  the  following  subject— '  What  are 
the  best  means  of  civilizing  the  inhabitants  of  the  Fens  of 
Cambridgeshire  and  Lincolnshire?'  (and,  as  Tacitus  says,  de 
Mor.  Germ.  Fennis  mira  Feritas,)  we  might  ask  Mr.  Bucha- 
nan— '  Would  you  not  have  smiled  r'  and  yet, 

Mutato  nomine  de  te 
Fabula  narratur. 

That  such  a  subject  then  should  be  well  treated  by  such  an 
author  as  we  have  fairly  acknowledged  Mr.  Cockburn  to  be, 
our  readers  will  not  anticipate.  It  is  naturally  divided  by  the 
thesis  into  EWd  parts;  the   civilization  and  the  conversion  oi 
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British  India.   With  respect  to  the  first,  not  so  much  as  Mr.. 
Cockburn  seems  to  conceive,  remains  to  be  added  to  the  civi- 
lization of  a  large  part  of  our  eastern    empire,  if  by   this 
term  we  properly   understand    very  great  advances  towards 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  civil  society,  as  opposed  to  tha 
privations  and  miseries  of  man  in  a  savage  state.     Most  oi 
the  arts  that  ameliorate  our  condition,   many  of  the  sciences 
that  enlarge   and  refine  our  minds,  are  already  carried  to    a 
high  perfection  in  this  part  of  the   world  ;  and  in  some  in- 
stances of  the  former  they  might'instruct  us.     Undoubtedly, 
however,   with  regard  to  their  mechanical  and  more  particu- 
larly their  higher  knowledge,   much  might  be  altered   and 
improved  in  the  further  civilization  of  the  subjects  of  British 
India,  even  those  who  are  the  most  polished  at  present ;  and 
in  due  season  these  improvements  might  be  communicated  to 
the  more  barbarous  in  degree.     Let   us    therefore  now  exa- 
mine what  are   Mr.  Cockburn's  *  best  means/  what  regula- 
tions he  proposes  for  the  attainment  of  so  desirable  an  end. 
He  recommends   that   a  .splendid   establishment   should  be 
kept  up  bv  the  East  India  Company,  tor  \he  Governor-gene- 
ral ;  that  "this  court  should  be,  in  Air.  C.'sown  language,  as 
applied  to  Bokhara  (Mr.   C.  as  we  shall  hereafter  shew,  lias 
much  desultory  nonsense  about  nations   totally  distinct  from 
those  he   was  called  upon  to  consider)  '  the  capital  of  mag- 
nificence;'   for,    observes    this    profound  writer,    *  luxury 
under  certain  limits  produces  civilization.'     Civilization  cer- 
tainly produces  luxury  ;  but  the  former  must  be  pre-supposed 
to  exist,   or  the  latter  cannot  be  thought  of.     f  Peace/  he 
sagely  remarks, '   and  good  government,  are  the  two  great 
and   universal    causes  of  progressive    civilization.'      Peace 
as.-medly,  external  and  internal  too,  is  requisite  in  a  small  or 
an  infant  kingdom  to  encourage  the  gradual  extension  of  the 
blessings  of  social  life  ;  but  in  the  worst  times  of  corruption  and 
of  turbulence  under  the  most  depraved  rulers,  what  was  the 
state  of  the  capital  of  the  world  ?  What  has  lately  been  the  state 
of  Paris  under  the  most  despotic  government  ?  Certainly  both 
"were as  swiftly  progressivein  civilization, orrather  vice,  as  they 
^could  be  made  by'voluptuous  tyranny,  Nor  is  there  much  oc- 
casion to  teach  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastany  of  our  luxuries. 
Theyai'e  already  our  masters  in  the  science  of  pleasurable  in- 
dulgence, aid  let    them   continue    so.    After  touching  upon 
Switzerland  and  Russia,  the  former  of  which  countries  Mr.  C. 
(he  best  knows  why)   calls  imperfectly  civilized,  he  favours 
his  few  readers  with  a  concise  history  of  Hindostan  from  the 
earliest  age?  to  the  present    time.       He    begins  by   kindly 
obligihS  us  v>  ith  astateinent  of  the  boundaries  of  that  country  ; 
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and  '  protected  by  these  natural  barriers,'  says  our  author,  'm 
early   ages  Hindostan   enjoyed    the  blessings  of  continued 
peace;    except   when   disturbed   by    internal  wars.'      The 
exception  is  prima  facie  absurd.     The    inhabitants   of  that 
country,   favoured    in  some  respects  with  all  the  '  prodiga- 
lity of  Heaven/  in  others  equally  afflicted  with   the  heaviest 
evils,  were  in  all  times  perpetually  troubled  by  internal  wars. 
From    Mr.  Cockburn's  own  note,  suspiciously  laden   with 
J)iod.  Sic.,Strabo,  Arrian,  and  Megasthenes,  it  appears  that 
Palimbothraat  a  very  distant  period  had  ample  fortifications, 
a  proof  of  danger  by  war;  and   the  silence  of  Hindu  histo- 
rians is  no  argument   against  external  attacks,  as  they  say 
hardly  any  thing   of  Alexander  or    a  Greek  dynasty;    and 
probably  there  have  been  repeated   invasions  of  so  rich  and 
inviting  a  part   of   the  world.      How  did   this  escape  Mr. 
Cockburn  in    his    reference    to  Ferishta   and  other   Arabic 
and  Persian  writers  quoted  by  Mr.  Maurice  i     We  discover 
a  similar    keenness    of  perception   and    strength    of   argu- 
ment shortly  after  this  passage  in  Mr.  Cockburn's  account 
of    the    Geikers  : — *■     a     hardy    and    savage     race,     who 
inhabited    the    country    neighbouring    to    the     cultivated, 
vale    of    Cashmere,    which    lies    between    the   once   civi- 
lized   provinces  of  Peishore  and    Moultan  ;  and   who   had 
there    grown    into    notice.        These    barbarians,'    continues 
Mr.  C.   '  who  lived  in  perpetual    alarms,  thought   women  a 
burthen  to  their  society.     'I  hey  were  therefore    accustomed 
to   expose  their  femaie  offspring    to   public  sale  ;  and  if  no 
purchaser  appeared,  these  infants  were  invariably  murdered 
by  their  cruel  fathers.'    How  the  Geikers  would   '  grow  into 
notice'  for  more  than  onr  generation,  we  cannot  well  conceive, 
if  they  sold  or  destroyed  all  their  females;  unless  indeed,  in 
this  inventive  age,  Mr.  cockburn    has  any  plan  for  propaga- 
tion (which  he  may  have  learnt  from  lire  private  history  of 
the  Geikers,)  without  the  aid  of  women,  to  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  our  government;  in  whichdcase  we  heart- 
ily congratulate  him  on  the  rights  of  patent,  and  shall  allow 
him  the  full  merit  of  bringing   before    an   English    public,  so 
valuable  a  discovery  of  these  self-existent  Indians. 

We  are  told  in  page  6,  '  that  Indian  civilization 
reached  its  highest  glory  in  the  thirteenth  century;  that 
arts  and  sciences  flourished,  and  the  court  of  Delhi 
was  reckoned  the  most  polite  and  magnificent  in  the  world. 
A  society  of  learned  men,  poets,  philosophers,  and  divines 
assembled  every  night  at  the  house  of  the  prince  Shelid, 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  empire;  and  the  poet  Chosro 
presided  at   their  polished  meetings  ;'  e   and  this  was  a»\ing 
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to  the  just  laws  and  excellent  regulations  of  the  virtu- 
ous Altumsh,  and  the  long  reign  or'  the  generous  Balin.' — 
A  misapplication  of  epithet  is  a  proof  of  ignorance  of 
character.  'The  generous  Balin/  was  a  desperate  war- 
rior. Chosro  too  was  a  warrior,  and  fell  in  arms.  The 
Indian  civilization  here  spoken  of  at  the  court  of  Delhi, 
was  that  of  the  Mahometan  court,  not  of  the  Hindus;  and  all 
this  refinement,  these  meetings  of  lslatnitish  dilettanti,  were 
justsuch  a  piece  of  rlujimery  as  the  National  Institute  of 
.France;  the  people  were  not  concerned  in  it;  the  Hindus 
were  shamefully  oppressed  ;  and  the  lower  orders  both  of 
them  and  of  the  Mahometans  were  grossly  ignorant.  This 
garbled  representation  of  the  state  of  Hindoslan  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  Mr.  C.  follows  up  with  equal  error  and  con- 
fusion.  In  the  same  page  he  talks  of  '  a  savage  banditti, 
called  Mewats,  who,  during  the  confusion  of  former  wars, 
had  possessed  themselves  of  an  extensive  wilderness  not  far 
from  Delhi :  in  the  reign  of  Balin,  (the generous  Balin)  thc3' 
were  either  extirpated  by  the  sword,  or  more  probably  brought 
back  to  the  pleasures  of  civilized  society.'  If  Mr.  C.  will 
refer  to  his  Rennell,  page  49,  he  will  there  find  that  the 
Mewats  were  alldestroyed.  His  probabilities  therefore  are 
superfluous.  At  all  events  they  need  not  have  been  more 
probable  than  the  positive  fact.  We  are  next  informed  of 
the  revival  of  arts  and  sciences  (after  fresh  confusion)  in  the 
peaceful  reign  of  Ferose.  A  great  part  of  the  reign  of  this 
monarch  was  spent  in  war.  Mr.  Cockburn,  Facem  duello 
miscuit.  See  Ferishta,  Vol.  l.p.  75  to  yi.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  previous  reference  to  this  author,  Mr.  C.  has,  it  ap- 
pears, only  read  Rennell,  and  that  carelessly;  but  Ferishta 
not  at  all,  or  he  would  have  known  better.  After  Ferose 
we  have  more  confusion.  Here  Mr.  C.  shines  like  our 
friend — 

'  Sneider — that  muck-worm,  whose  express  delight, 
To  shine,  like  stinking  fish,  in  darkest  night.' 

Mr.  C.  delineates  confusion  in  his  happiest  manner.  'Ti- 
mur-bec,  the  destroyer,'  says  he,  '  spread  devastation  over 
this  devoted  region.  Bloody  was  his  march,  and  rapid,  and 
resistless.  After  a  short  career  of  sanguinary  success,  he 
returned  to  his  northern  throne,  laden  with  the  wealth  and 
curses  of  the  Hindus.'  'With  Cambria's  curse,  with  Cam- 
bria's tears.'  Why  did  not  Mr.  C.  here  give  us  an  extract 
from  the  Bard  ?  It  would  have  been  at  least  as  like  prose 
as  his  own  writing  ;  generally  speaking,  as  good;  and  par- 
ticularly as  applicable  to  the  occasion  as  any  thing  he   has 
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offered  upon  India  affairs.  *  The  peaceable  reign  of  Akbar/ 
proceeds  Mr.  C,  '  at  length  revived  the  hopes  of  happier 
times.'  But  the  reign  of  Akbar  was  just  the  contrary  to  any 
thing  peaceable  ;  and  might  with  propriety  have  been  added 
to  the  alliterative  accumulation  of  afflictions  above  detailed 
by  Mr.  C.#  The  real  excellence  of  A k bur's  reign  arose  from 
financial  regulations;  '  and  the  writings  of  Abul-Fazil,  his 
patronized  historian,'  as  Mr.  C.  continues,  cannot  reflect 
any  credit  unon  JW/tfJi'  learning,  or  civilization,  as  Abul- 
razd  was  unfortunately  a  Persian,  and  not  a  Hindu. 

'  While  the  tide  of  civilization,'  (beautiful  metaphor!)  savs 
Mr.  C.  ibid. '  thus  ebbed  and  flowed  upon  the  northern  boun- 
daries of  India,  according  to  the  ferocious  or  peaceable  dis- 
position of  its  Mahometan  victors,  the  great  southern  penin- 
sula remained  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  native 
Hindus,  except  during  the  predatory  expedition  of  Cafoor, 
who  by  the  command  of  Alia,  penetrated  as  far  as  Maber,  and 
carried  off  an  immense  and  almost  incredible  booty.  The 
historian  observes  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  on  the  taking; 
of  Deogar,  that  the  princes  oi'  Deccan  had  been  employed 
for  many  ages  in  amassing  these  treasures  :  it  is  therefore  pro- 
bable that  their  country  had  long  continued  in  profound 
peace.'  This  historian  Mr.  C.  does  not  name.  Does  he 
mean  that  it  was  Abul-Fazil,  who  was  mentioned  last  ?  The 
treasures,  however,  here  mentioned  prove  nothing  to  the 
purpose  of  his  profound  peace,  as  they  were  principally 
owing  to  the  European  trade  which  had  begun  some  time 
before. 

This  rambling  and  incorrect  account  of  Hindustan,  in 
times  remote  from  the  present,  and  which  has  little  or  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  question  Mr.  C.  was  to  consider,  viz. 
'  the  best  means  of  civilizing  the  subjects  of  British  India/ 
is  but  a  bad  substitute  for  information  more  modern  and 
pertinent.  BuL  as  if  this  was  not  enough,  Mr.  C.  chases 
to  philosophize  upon  the  general  advantages  of  great  states 
swallowing  up  small  ones.  Mr.  Milis's  letter  to  Lord  Wy- 
combe, lately  published,  in  which  he  prides  himself  on  hav- 
ing proposed  to  Mr.  Pitt  many  years  agp  the  establishment 
of  a  republic  in  the  Austrian  .Netherlands  under  the  British 
protection,  is  brought  on  the  carpet  and  censured.  We  .may 
here  ask  Mr.  Cockburn — f  if  a  buff  jerkin  is  not  a  most 
sweet  robe  of  durance  ?'  We  will,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
suppose  Mr.  C.  for  a  moment  to  be  as. sprightly  as  the  fat 
knight,  and  to  reply,—'  How  now,  hovv  now,  mad  wag, 
what  in  thy  quips  and  thy  quiddities  ?  what  a  plague  have  i 


— 
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to  do  with  a  buff  jerkin  ?'— c  Wh}r,  what  a  p — x,  Mr.  Cock-* 
burn,  has  India  to  do  with  the  Austrian  Netherlands?' 

Not  contented  with  all  this,  Mr.  C,  in  a  strain  of  affected 
sentiment,  evidently  borrowed  in  point  of  expression  from 
the  end  of  Mackenzie's  Julia  de  Roubigne,  deplores  and  re- 
commends injustice  in  a  breath.  '  1  lament  the  success  of 
rapacity  and  injustice.  1  lament  the  fallen  state  of  those 
individuals  who  were  ruined  by  the  late  war.  But  since  the 
great  powers  of  Europe,  (what  has  become  of  Asia,  Mr. 
Cockburn  ?  Hindustan  is  not  in  Europe  ;  nor  let  Mr.  Cock- 
burn  quarrel  with  us  for  the  information,  we  shall  anon 
shew  that  he  needs  it^)  were  almost  all  gainers  in  the  end, 
I  am.  not  sure  whether  tranquillity  and  human  happiness,  are 
cot  likely  to  be  promoted  by  it.  Austria'  (Austria  again  !) 
'  which  appeared  alone  to  have  suffered,  gained  an  immense 
and  most  valuable  addition  of  power, by  the  annihilation  of 
the  troublesome  republic  of  Venice.'  '  Troublesome'  is  a 
good  despotic  epithet,  for  such  a  leviathan  as  Buonaparte 
to  apply  to  the'smaller  fry  of  potentates  around  him  !  and  it 
is  thus  he  has  annihilated  many  troublesome  republics.  Mr. 
C  then  carries  us  on  to  Sir  George  Rum  bold  !  '  Whither 
wilt  thou  lead  me?  I'll  follow  thee  no  further?'  '  Alas  ! 
poor  ghost  !' 

Thus  then   Mr.  C.   applies  the    above  to  India,    '  While 
I   detest  the   injustice,   1    admire  the  effect/    (is    not  this 
something  very  like  nonsense?  Nay — is  it  not  downright 
nonsense  ;)  '  of  the  partition  of  Poland  !'  Good  !  ■  '  1  would 
not  recommend  similar  injustice  to  our  East  Indian  gover- 
nors.'      Better  !      '   Tire    Mahrattafe    are    never   likely    to 
form   any    close   league   with    the    .Nizam,'     &c.       Excel- 
lent !     In  the  year  17:-0,  there  was  a  general  union  of  Hy- 
i\ev,   the  Mahrattas,   the  Nizam,   &c.   against   the  English. 
*  We  should   form,'  observes  Mr.  Cockburn,  '  the  closest 
possible  alliance  with  the  Seifcs,  we   may  do  so  with  little 
fear.'     Why?     '  Because  it  is  1 1  a  rtily  probable  they  will  ever 
■unite  with    any  of  the  Mahratla  or  Mahommedan  States  in  . 
the  north  of  India  ;  a  difference  of  religion  and  many  inju- 
ries sustained  by  them  both  from  the  Hindoos  and  theMus- 
sulmen,  render  them  irreconcileable  foes.'     This  is  bad  rea- 
soning.    A  difference  of  religion    has  not  been  any  bar  to' 
coalition   before.     Hvder  and  the   Mahrattas  (of  different 
religions)  have  united,   and    according  to   Lord  Weilesley, 
Seindia  was  in  Tippoo's  interest. 

But  our  remarks  upon  Mr.  Cockburn  must  draw  towards 
a  conclusion  We  have  in  cur  last  number  suggested  our 
ideas  upon  both  parts  of  this  subject,  the  civilization  and  the 
conversion  of  British-  India.- 
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In  the  present  article  we  have  therefore  confined  ourselves 
chiefly  to  Mr.  C.'s  historical  passages — and  as  we  have  shewn 
him  to  be  far  from  fully  or  well-informed  upon  so  important 
a  branch  of  his  question,  we  cannot  attach  much  conse- 
quence to  the  advice  he  gives,  to  the  practical  use  he  draws 
from  an  estimate  of  facts  plainly  inaccurate.  His  reasonings 
must  be  false,  whose  statements  are  incorrect.  But  in 
page  13,  there  is  as  gross  and  unpardonable  an  instance 
of  defective  knowledge,  as  we  have  often  had  occasion  to 
notice,  even  in  these  times  of  superficial  literature.  '  It  may 
not  he  amiss  too  for  our  governors  to  recollect,  that  India, 
like  Achilles,  though  almost  invulnerable,  has  yet  one  point 
open  to  external  attacks.  All  the  various  invaders  have  en- 
tered through  the  Panjab ;  and  even  now,  on  the  north  of 
the  Attuck,  is  a  powerful  kingdom,  governed  by  Timur,  the 
warlike  son  of  the  great  Ahmed,  the  victorious  hero  of  Pani- 
put:  upon  him  they  should  keep  a  jealous  eye/ — 'Mark 
how  a  plain  tale  shall  set  you  down' — Timur  has  been  dead 
many  years, 

In  page  17,  we  meet  with  Akbar  again  ;  but  under  a  very 
different  character  to  \hai  peaceful  one  in  which  he  appeared 
before  in  page  6.  '  The  annihilation  of  justice'  is  now  said 
to  be  the  result  of  his  reign. 

We  have  some  attempts  at  fine  writing  in  this  page  upon  the 
responsibility  of  the  Governor-general  in  India.  We  arc  re- 
ferred to  ancient  Rome  and  her  proconsuls  ;  and  to  Cicero 
against  Verres.  The  integrity  oi  the  British  parliament,  to  be 
warped  by  no  possible  bribe,  is  here  duly  considered.  Dio- 
genes appears  in  succession  upon  the  scene  ;  and  Mr.  C.'s 
favourite  argument  of  luxury  for  the  promotion  of  civiliza- 
tion, is  defended  against  any  modern  cynic  who  may  think 
it  superfluous  in  Hindoslan.  Luxury  indeed,  peace,  and 
good  government ;  good  roads,  schools,  colleges,  and  a  clear 
rule  of  succession  in  the  native  princes  lumped  together, 
with  the  abolition  of  Hindu  and  Mahometan  customs  by  the 
interference  of  the  British  legislature,  and  the  employment 
of  native  judges,  of  benevolence,  confidence,  and  concilia- 
tion, are  the  substances  of  Mr.  Cockburn's  proposals  for 
civilizing  British  India.  But  on  the  best  means  of  effecting 
these  thiugshe  is  somewhat  silent.  On  thedanger  of  coloniza- 
tion he  never  once  touches,  nor  at  all  meddles  with  the 
question  ;  and  yet  he  seems  upon  the  whole  to  think  that 
our  establishment  in  India  consists  of  colonies.  He  talks  of 
Mr.  Buchanan's  long  residence  in  that  country;  and  ot  the 
advantages  derived  to  it  from  those  who  are  thus  attached  to 
its  interest.  He  also  deprecates  the  quick  Ibrtune-muking  of 
British  birds  of  passage  in  India. 
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But  Mr.  Buchanan  only  went  to  India  in  *795;  and  all 
persons  on  the  civil  establishment  remain  there  upwards  of 
twenty  years  to  secure  a  tolerable  competence. 

We  have  thus  noticed  the  mure  obvious  errors  in  the  first 
part  of  Mr.  Cockburn 's  essay  ;  namely  that,  in  which  he 
treats  of  civilization.  Similar  mi-lakes  are  to  be  found  in 
every  page  ;  bat  we  have  sufficiently  performed  our  ungra- 
cious ta^k^  and  shall  leave  the  remainder  of  his  faults  in  their 
sbode  of  darkness.  It  is^.  however,  our  duty  to  assure  our 
leaders  that  they  exist;  and,  if  called  upon,  that  we  are 
ready  to  specify  them. 

Our  own  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  conversion  we  have 
already  delivered.     Mr.    Cockburn  reviews  the  five  human 
causes,  which  Gibbon  conceived   adequate  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  Christianity  in   the  ancient   world,  and  recommends 
the  adoption  of  such  as  appear  likely  to  be  efficacious  in  the 
east.     Ti'e  most  important  of  these,,  the  moral  conduct  of 
christians,  he  thinks  will  be  best  consulted  ( if  the  young  men 
xvhoare  sent  to  India,  with  e:\pectationsof  filling  the  higher 
offices,  should   not  be  permitted  so  soon  to  quit  their    native 
country,  or  at  so  early  an  age    be  emancipated  from  the 
necessary    restraints  imposed    by    the  tutor  and  parent.' — 
This  is  obvious  enough  :  but  if  the    college    of   Fort    VVil- 
liam   is  not  checked  in  its   growth,  or   rather    stifled    in  its 
infancy,    and  proceeds   under    nappy    auspices,    that   will 
perhaps  in  future  times,  be  of  all  others  the  best  seminary  for 
those   who  are  destined   to  situations   of   trust    and  impor- 
tance in  India.  Upon  this  subject  we  shall  not  now  dilate,  but 
to  those  who  think  the  hint  worth  considering,  it  may  afford 
an    ample    field    for    speculation.     An     established     clergy 
in  every  part  of  British  India,  with  a  bishop  at  their  head, 
(a  good  many  bishops  might  be  necessary,  and  here  also  is 
wide  room  for   hope)   Mr.  C.   nexts   recommends;  but  to 
pious  missionaries  individually  employed  in  the  task  of  con- 
version, he  points  out  the  propriety   (i.  e.  he  quotes  from  Sir 
Wm.   Jones)   of  rendering  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment into  the  languages  of  Hindostan,  and  dispersing  these 
translations  among  the  natives  ;  (or  they  would  not  indeed 
"be  of  much  use).     We  do  not  quite  approve  of  this  mutila- 
tion of  the  Bible.     Let  us  give  it  toothers  whole,  as  we  re- 
ceived it  ourselves.     Mr.   C.  concludes  with  offering  some 
less  important  recommendations.     These  are  surely  his  own. 
Our  readers  probably,  weary  like  ourselves  of  Mr.  Cockburn, 
may  be  contented  with  one  of  them  as  a  specimen. 

It  is,  that  the  missionary  should  make  himself  master  of 
the  simple  process  of  inoculating  with  the  vaccine  matter; 
communicate  its  advantages  to  the  natives,    who  are  much 
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afflicted  with  the  small-pox,  and  thereby  excite  an  admi- 
ration and  respect  for  his  person,  which  would  very  much 
diminish  the  principal  difficulties  with  which  his  zeal  is  de- 
stined to  contend.  This  would  do  with  untutored  savages, 
and  the  missionary  with  his  vaccine  matter  would  by  them 
betaken  for  a  god;  but  the  Hindu,  grateful  as  he  might 
be  for  the  communication  of  the  advantage,  would  regard 
the  author  in  no  light  than  that  of  an  useful  acquain- 
tance, nor  would  it  in  the  least  further  the  effect  of  religious 
instruction.  Recommending  Christianity  by  Vaccine  ino- 
culation, or  rather  vice  versa,  vaccine  inoculation  by  Chris- 
tianity, is  indeed  a  novel  expedient.  It  is  perfectly  in  the 
style  of  a  puff  in  the  newspapers  about  the  lottery,  which 
begins  with  important  intelligence  from  abroad,  and  ends 
at  Richardson's  and  Goodluek's  office. 

Had  we  not  known  that  Mr.  Cockburn  was  a  christian  ad- 
vocate in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  we  should  have 
supposed  him  from  this  paragraph,  to  be  an  agent  of  the  cow- 
pox  institution. 
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Art.  11. — A  second  Part  of  Notes  on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John, 
compared  with  itself  and  the  Rest  of  Scripture,  containing  Addi- 
tions and  Illustrations.     Svo.    pp.  28.    1*.    Longman.     1805. 

THIS  unassuming  Tract  contains  full  proof  of  the  industry  and 
patient  research  of  its  author.  The  subject  is  a  difficult  one,  and 
such  as  should  be  approached  with  cautious  hands.  The  writer 
lays  before  us  an  accumulation  of  particulars,  which  may  justly  claim 
the  attention  of  those  who  are  studious  to  understand  the  interpreta- 
tion of  this  mysterious  part  of  the  sacred  volume.  His  Synopsis 
of  the  Apocalypse  may  be  compared  with  p.  76 — 80  of  the  Disser- 
tationes  Apocalypticaa  of  the  Rev.  G.  Bingham,  an  account  of  which 
has  been  given  in  our  Review  for  August,  p.  362. 

Art.  12. — Refections  on  the  Spirit,  fyc.  SfC  of  religious  Controversy. 
Svo.    pp.  266.     Keating.     1804. 

THIS  is  a  work  which  in  its  temper,  design,  and  contents,  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  many  which  have  proceeded  from  the  same 
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quarter.  It  is  a  popish  production,  and  the  artifice  contained  in 
it,  is,  by  deprecating  a  controversial  spirit,  by  complaining  of  the 
harshness  and  intolerance  of.  protestantism,  and  by  misrepresenting 
the  reformation,  to  entice  us  intoa  better  opinion  of  popery,  and  tKuts 
to  prepare  a  way  for  enchaining  us  again  in  the  m^st  baneful  super- 
stitious of  that  corrupted  profession.  Even  in  this  work,  which  we 
are  informed  is  only  preparatory  to  greater  efforts,  the  writer  is  not 
able  to  refrain  himself  from  pleading  for  the  old  exploded  doctrine 
of  infallibility,  and  others  equally  repugnant  to  the  principles  of 
protestantism. 

But  we  shall  not  give  our  readers  any  further  trouble  with  this 
disciple  of  the  Vatican,  than  to  lay  before  them,  as  a  specimen  of  his 
competency  to  plead  for  forbearance  and  candour  in  religious  con- 
troversy, his  character  of  the  first  reformers,  and  of  the  catholic 
controversialists. 

*  Look  here  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this, 
The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers.'  (Hamlet.) 

'  Far  different  from  this,  was  the  conduct  of  the  first  reformers. 
Setting  out,  like  the  late  infuriate  Jacobins  in  France,  with  the.  sub- 
version of  law,  decency,  and  order,  their  victories  were  sedition, 
plunder,  and  excess.  Professing  to  correct  vice,  they  spread  dis- 
order ;  affecting  to  recal  truth,  they  gave  birth  to  every  form  of. 
falsehood.  The  reformation  in  effect  was  the  contest  of  party 
against  power  ;  or  the  efforts  of  fanaticism  labouring  to  pull  down, 
what  its  leaders  were  pleased  to  term  superstition  and  idolatry. 
These  leaders  were  men,  who  would  have  figured  in  any  revolution. 
They  had  the  passions,  which  opposition  but  inflames ;  and  they 
possessed  that  rough  kind  of  eloquence,  which  is  calculated  to  awake 
enthusiasm  and  impose  on  ignorance.  Some  of  them,  if  we  cre- 
dit only  the  accounts  which  themselves  have  furnished  of  each  other, 
were  fanatics,  in  the  mantle  of  religion  ;  some  of  them  hypocrites, 
under  the  veil  of  piety  ;  some  of  them  plunderers,  under  the  mask 
of  zeal ;  some  of  them  monsters,  without  mask,  mantle,  or  any  veil 
whatever.  From  men  of  such  characters,  armed  with  such  princi- 
ples, it  is  only  consistent  to  expect  all  those  great  excesses  which  at- 
tend on  great  revolutions  ;  the  injurious  artifices  by  which  violence 
procures  abettors  ;  and  the  low  expedients,  by  which  party  ensures 
its  victories.  As  for  these  latter  circumstances,  they  were  not  merely 
consistent,  but  necessary;  because,  if  it  was  necessary  to  destroy 
popery,  it  was  necessary  to  prove  it  guilty;  if  necessary  to  plunder 
the  church,  it  was  necessary  to  demonstrate  its  idolatry  ;  if  neces- 
sary to  abolish  continence,  fasts,  penance,  confessions,  it  was 
necessary  to  vilify,  and  arm  the  public  animosity  against  them. 
This,  Erasmus  observes,  the  leaders  did,  most  effectually,  in  their 
harangues  and  addresses  to  the  populace.  "  In  these  harangues," 
says  he,  "they  inflamed  their  fury  to  madness;  they  inspired  such 
rage,  that  they  seemed  even  possessed  by  the  evil  spirit."  p.  51. 

This  might  have  been  sufficient.     But  more  adequately   to  cha* 
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racterise  this  canting  Romish  apologist,  let  us  contemplate,  from 
another  part  of  his  work,  the  reverse  of  this  gloomy  picture. 

*  Pe.haps,  in  speaking  of  controversial  writers,  it  may  seem  pro- 
per that  1  should  take  some  notice  of  our  own  ;  that  is,  of  the  catho- 
lic.controversialists,  who  have    defended    the  cause  of    popery,   or 
attacked  the  c^use  of  protestantism,  in  this  country.     They  are  not 
so  numerous,    as   might,  from  circumstances,    have    been  expected  ; 
neither  have  I  given  myself  the  trouble  to  read  many   of  them.     I 
have,   however,  read  several ;  and  they  were  those  whose  reputation 
is  most  distinguished.     I  think   that    1  am  one  of  those,  who  would 
censure  iliiberality,  anywhere:  and  hale   insincerity,    in  whatever 
Case  it   were  employed.     I    therefore,    read   these    authors,    with  a 
mind  open  to  conviction;  and  a  disposition  prepared  to  dislike  what- 
ever was  harsh,  peevish,  and  uncandid.     This  is,  then,  the    opinioa, 
which  I  formed  of  them.     They  are,  nearly  all,  uniformly  alike  : — ■ 
alike'  calm,  moderate,  charitable,  candid,  and  sincere  :   or  if  indeed, 
sometimes,  they  are    blunt,   unpolished,   pointed   and   severe,  they 
are    blunt,   without    harshness ;    unpolished,   without    illiberality ; 
pointed,  without  malevolence  ;  and  severe,  without  asperity.    Then* 
is  neither  insult,  nor  calumny,    nor  ridicule,  in  their  writings.    Whe- 
ther they  defend  their  own  tenets,  or  attack  those  of  their  adversa- 
ries,   their    defence    and  attack    are  every  where  conducted   and 
sustained  by  authorities,   facts,   councils,    arguments,  and    proofs. 
They  had  not,  they  could   not    have    had  any  other  motive  to  urge 
them  to  write,  except  the  mere   love  of  truth;  neither  interest,  m 
persuading  others,  nor  the  desire  of  praise,  place,   or  pension.     The 
attempt  only  to  persuade,  was  treason  ;  and  to  merit  praise,  by  wri- 
ting well,  was  inviting  persecution.     Hence,   they  wrote  solely    from 
conviction;  and    like   men  guided    by  conviction;  and   ambitious 
only  of  doing  good,   they  assert  only   what   they    prove;  and    they 
prove  what  they  assert,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.      Such  men  could 
not  wish  to   deceive.     I  will    say  little  of  their  abilities  or   learning. 
The  abilities  of  some  of  them  were  of  the  most  brilliant  kind  ;  and 
they  were  formed  by  habit,  to  wield  the  sword  of  controversy,  or  to 
break  a  spear  with  the  most  gigantic  hero  of  the  reformation.  Their 
learning,  was  such,  as  great  abilities  joined  to  the    best   education, 
should    possess:    it   was  extensive,    solid,    profound.       Eminently 
versed  in  the  languages  of  Home  and   Athens,   thev   learnt   all    that 
antiquity  has  taught;  and  they  drew  their  knowledge  of  religion  from 
the  purest  sources  of  christian  authenticity.     The  works  of  the  holy 
Fathers  of  the  church  were    the  constant  objects  of  their  study  and 
meditation.     If   there  be  in  their    writings   any  fault,    which    may 
geem  to  render  them  less  estimable,  it  is  theinelegap.ee  of '.heir  sty!e% 
Elegance  they  do  not  possess.     But  then,  how  could  they  ?  Reduc- 
ed, if  they  wished  for  an  education,  to  fly  from  their  native  country ». 
and  to  seek  it  among  foreigners,  their  own  language  was    the  only 
one  which  they  could  not  cultivate  ;    and  which,  insensibly,  became 
almost  foreign  to    their   understandings.     Had  they  written  in    th% 
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language  of  Cicero,  their  works,  in  point  of  style,  would  have  rank* 
ed  with  those  of  an  Erasmus,  a  Bembo,  or  a  Sadolet.'  p.  71. 

We  need  say  little  of  the  style  and  language  of  this  production, 
ufter  so  large  extracts.  It  will  easily  be  seen  that  it  is  tumid,  ful- 
some, and  Gdllicaii. 

AltT.  13. — Thoughts  on  the  Trinity.  By  George  Isaac  Hiintingford, 
D.D.  F.R.S.  Harden  of  Winchester  College,  and  Bishop  ofGlou* 
cestcr.     8vo,     pp.  Il6.     Cadell  and  Davies.     ISOi, 

THIS  is-  a  respectable  work  :  but  we  do  not  think  that  it  will 
tend  very  greatly  to  establish  the  writer's  claim  to  the  character  of 
a  profound  theologian.  If  a  bishop  shall  find  leisure,  besides  his 
numerous  and  most  important  avocations,  to  undertake  to  instruct 
the  public  from  the  press,  we  always  expect  that  his  work  should  be 
mature,  well-weighed,  and  elaborate,  And  when  any  writer  stoops 
to  inform  us,  that  his  pen  was  set  in  motion  by  some  particular  oc- 
casion, we  like  that  he  should  put  us  in  full  possession  of  his  design, 
and  tell  us  explicitly  what  that  occasion  was.  That  Dr.  riunting- 
ford  had  an  occasion  which  impelled  him  to  write,  we  learn  from  his 
dedication  to  Mr.  Addingtmi  (Lord  Sidmouth.)  •  Some  such  occa- 
sion presented  itself;  and  has  suggested  the  following  sentiments, 
which  are  offered  as  "  Thoughts  on  the  Trinity."  But  we  have  pe- 
rused the  volume  with  attention,  and  are  quite  unable  to  conjecture 
what  this  '  occasion'  was.  In  the  metaphysical  part  of  these 
♦Thoughts,'  which  required  a  very  great  caution,  circumspection, 
and  skill  in  the  use  of  language,  we  are  not  always  satisfied  with 
the  success  of  the  right  reverend  prelate.  Nor  do  we  assent  to  the 
truth  of  all  his  interpretations  of  scripture.  We  were  tempted,  dur- 
ing the  perusal  of  this  tract,  to  look  back  with  regret  to  the  days  of 
Pearson,  Stillingfleet,  Bull,  and  Waterland.  Some  few  notes  are 
added  at  the  end,  which  do  not  impress  us  with  any  very  exalted 
notions  of  Dr.  Huntingford's  erudition,  and  (if  we  turn  back  to  the 
beginning)  we  do  not  see  but  that  the  right  reverend  author  might  have 
sought  for  his  mottos  in  sources  somewhat  more  appropriate  than 
Milton,  or  a  play  of  Shakespeare.  Still  the  work  may  be  read  with 
much  improvement  by  those  who  are  strangers  to  the  grave  and 
powerful  efforts  of  our  eldci-  Divines. 

Art.  14. — An  Inquiry,  whether  the  Description  of  Babylon,  con- 
tained in  the  18th  Chapter  of  the  Revelations  (Jievelation)  agrees 
perfectly  with  Rome,  as  a  City.  By  Granville  Sharp,  Svo.  ppt 
JHO,     Vernor  and  Hood.      J  805. 

THIS  indefatigable  writer  zealously  maintains  the  affirmative  in 
'the  proposed  inquiry.  His  proposition  is  supported  by  much  vari- 
ous and  miscellaneous  information;  and  he  addresses  a  serious  and 
affectionate  appeal  and  entreaty  to  the'  individuals  of  the  Romish 
church,  while  there  is  yet  time,  to  come  out  of  her,  and  to  be  uq 
larger  partakers  of  her  sins. 
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Art.  15. — Extract  of  a  Letter,  on  the  proposed  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion. Addressed  to  a  Worthy  Clergyman  in  Ireland.  By  Granville 
Sharp.     Svo.     pp.   12.  Vernor  and  Hood.   1805. 

THE  occasion  of  this  short  tract  is  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  ; 
only  here,  Mr.  Sharp  protests  in  more  general  terms  against  the 
lately  rejected  claims  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics. 

Art.  \6. — Letters  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle,  written  before  and  after 
his  Conversion.  Translated  from  the  German  of  the  late  Reverend 
John  Gasper  Lavater. Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Zurich.  Svo.  pp, 
115.     Johnson.      1805. 

IN  very  early  times  many  accounts  were  compiled  of  the  life  and 
transactions  of  Christ,  and  his  first  disciples,  and  many  letters  and 
epistles  were  composed,  besides  those  which  are  contained  in  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament,  by  writers  very  imperfectly  qualified 
for  the  undertaking,  with  a  view  to  exalt  and  adorn  the, cause  of  the 
gospel,  as  exercises  of  piety,  or  trials  ol  skill  in  composition.  The 
fragments  of  these  apocryphal  writings  and  pious  frauds  which  still 
remain  to  us,  are  not  without  their  uses.  The  expert  advo- 
cate of  our  religion  derives  from  them  a  considerable  and  very  sa- 
tisfactory argument  in  favour  of  the  truth,  the  genuineness  and  the 
divine  origin  of  those  books  which  are  received  amongst  us,  and  which 
complete  the  volume  of  canonical  scripture.  In  asserting  the  native 
and  beautiful  marks  of  reality,  sincerity,  and  authenticity  in  these 
letters,  he  is  greatly  aided  by  the  power  of  contrast,  and  is  enabled  to 
•shew  how  in  the  former  the  hand  of  man  is  betrayed  in  all  that  is 
ostentatious,  impassioned,  rhetorical,  artificial,  and  in  a  fondness  for 
wonders  and  prodigies  both  physical  and  moral. 

This  work  of  Mr.  Lavater  is  an  effort  of  the  apocryphal  kind  ; 
and  it  contains,  like  those  to  which  we  have  referred  ;  sufficient 
tokens  of  its  earthly  origin.  It  consists  of  four  divisions  of  letters; 
supposed  to  be  written  by  St.  Paul  before  his  conversion,  immediately 
after  that  event ;  miscellaneous,  to  several  Christian  friends  ;  and  of 
the  same  kind  to  certain  persons  in  error,  and  false  teachers.  We 
will  not  say,  that  the  book  may  not  be  perused  with  some  profit: 
but  we  are  persuaded,  that  the  best  lesson  which  can  be  derived 
from  it,  is.,  that  its  readers  should  be  induced  from  the  perusal 
to  exalt  the  scriptures  in  their  estimation,  and  to  be  persuaded  how 
infinitely  inferior  and  mean  all  human  efforts  are,  in  comparison  of 
their  authoritative  and  dignified  simplicity. 

Art.  17. — Christian  Theology  ;  or  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
general  Character  of  Revelation.  By  the  Rev.  Richard  Lloyd, 
A.M.  Minister  of  Midhurst  in  Sussex,  and  late  Fellow  of  Mag- 
dalen College,  Cambridge.  Svo,  8*.  pp.  408.  Ilatchard. 
1804. 

MR.  Lloyd  informs  us   in  his  preface,  that  it  is  not  his  object  in 
the  present  undertaking,  to  enter  into  any  nice  polemical  discussions 
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of  subjects,  which  are  either  of  a  doubtful  import  or  of  comparative 
insignificance;  but  to  propound,  illustrate,  and  enforce  those  leadi 
ing  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  are  essential  to  man's 
salvation.  We  have  followed  Mr.  Lloyd  through  this  important  de- 
sign with  almost  unqualified  approbation.  His  work  is  at  once 
pious  and  learned  ;  it  is  zealous  without  bigotry,  devout  without 
fanaticism,  and  rational  but  not  sceptical.  Irs  style  and  sentiments 
partake  largely  of  the  characters  of  the  author's  mind,  and  are 
generous,  affectionate,  and  diffuse,  but  sometimes  a  little  deficient 
in  simplicity.  We  recommend  the  work  very  cordially  to  all  our 
readers.  We  should  have  gladly  entered  into  it  more  at  large  :  but 
are  prevented  by  the  pressure  of  other  engagements,  and  by  our 
desire  to  do  some  justice  to  a  work  which  has  already  been  too  long 
Upon  our  hands.  We  have  seen  with  great  pleasure  that  a  second 
edition  has  already  been  called  for. 

Art.  18 — Letters  occasioned  by  a  Pamphlet,  recently  published  by 
Rowland  Hill,  M.  A.  entitled,  lA  Warning  to  Professors,  contain- 
ing aphoristic  Observations  on  the  Nature  and  Tendency  of  pvblic 
Amusements,'  -with  concise  Remarks  on  a  late  Jl'tt'idrawment, 
from  a  Dissenting  Indeptndant  Church.  By  D.  If.  Harvey,  Esq. 
8vo.  Qs.  Jordan  and  Maxwell.     1S05. 

WHEN  a  person  is  once  determined  to  defend  or  abuse  a  system, 
how  frequently  does  he  betray  his  ignorance  by  confounding  the 
design  with  the  abuses  !  The  society  of  methodists,  whose  notions  of 
virtue  are  so  contracted  as  to  prohibit  the  enjoyment  of  the  most 
innocent  pleasure,  and  to  debar  their  members  of  the  most  rational 
entertainment,  have,  as  it  appears  from  the  first  of  these  Letters, 
caused  a  Mr.  and  a  Mrs.  l\y land  to  secede  from  their  congregation 
in  consequence  of  complaints  urged  against  them  by  their  pastor, 
Mr.  Clayton,  for  having  gone  to  Yauxhail,  given  balls,  and  card 
parties,  and  visited  the  theatres. 

Though  Mr.  Harvey  equally  disapproves  with  Mr.  Clayton,  of  ihe 
excess  of  any  pleasures,  yet  he  briefly  and  ably  argues  the  point 
with  himi  that  indecorous  behaviour  rarely  takes  place  in  a  well- 
regulated  assembly  ;  at  the  same  time  he  candidly  acknowledges  that 
a  '  frequent  attendance  at  some  assemblies  incites  a  spirit  of  dissipation 
which  unfits  for  the  regular  discharge  of  those  duties  which  must  be 
performed  in  the  house  economy/  but  adds,  '  are  all  amusements  to  be 
denied  because  some  few  indulge  to  excess?  Would  it  be  reasonable, 
for  instance,  to  issue  orders  for  the  extirpation  of  fruit-trees,  or  for 
filling  up  all  the  wells  in  the  kingdom,  because  it  happens  that  a  boy 
may  eat  of  the  one,  or  drink  of  the  other,  and  so  be  thrown  into  a 
fever  ?  Human  preverseness  can  abuse  and  misapply  any  thing.  In 
these  and  all  other  points,  prudence  is  the  only  guide,  and  by  that 
guide  ought  every  one  to  steer  his  conduct  in  life.' 

In  the  second  and  third  letter  the  writer  defends  the  perform- 
ances of  the  theatre  against  the  attacks  of  Rowland  Hill.  The  chief 
arguments  against  the  drama  haye  been  made  by  persons  of  the  de* 
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ftSftii  nation  of  methodists.  We  shall  not  follow  our  author  through 
the  ar  gumenfs  which  he  has  adopted  in  the  defence  of  the  theatre, 
but  bh  all  add,  that  we  coincide  with  him  not  only  on  this  subject, 
but  also  in  his  remarks  on  the  proceedings  underthe  gallery  of  Sur- 
rey chapel  ;  to  the  orator  of  which  conventicle,  the  words  of  the 
author  of  the  Rolliad  are  very  applicable  : 

'With  wit  so  various,  piety  so  odd, 
Quoting  by  turns  from  Miller,  and  from  God/ 

We  have  been  much  pleased  upon  the  whole  with  this  pamphlet  j 
but  cannot  applaud  the  author  for  the  attack  he  has  made  on  Mr. 
Pitt,  in  page  38. 

POETRY. 

AttT.  19 — Flights  of  Fancy ;  consisting  of  Miscellaneous  Poems,  with 
ihe  Castle  of  Avola,  an  Opera,  in  three  Acts;  by  Mrs.  J.  T.  Herres^ 
Svo.     Ridgway.      180,5. 

WHEN  a  woman  of  uncommon  beauty  was  pleading  before  the 
council  of  the  Areopagus  at  Athens,  conscious  of  the  weakness  of  her 
cause,  she  displayed  her  bosom,  and  the  incorruptible  members 
of  that  august  tribunal  were  fascinated  jnto  injustice.  A  law  was 
in  consequence  enacted,  that  no  female  should  thenceforward  plead 
unveiled  before  her  judges.  Our  sense  of  duty,  and  inviolable  love 
of  impartiality  induces  us  to  wish  that  a  custom  of  a  similar  nature 
obtained  in  this  country,  and  that  those  fair  writers  who  give  their 
productions  to  the  world,  might  be  prohibited  from  prefixing  their  por- 
traits. If,  however,  in  the  present  instance,  we  suffer  the  rigour  of  cri- 
ticism to  be  softened  by  the  attractions  of  a  graceful  form,  let  the  ex- 
ample of  the  hoary  Areopagites  plead  our  excuse.  This  volume  is  orna- 
mented with  a  likeness  of  the  authoress:  and  we  shall  hardly  be  accused 
of  want  of  gallantry,  if  we  confess  that  we  reviewed  the  beauties  of  her 
person  with  greater  pleasure  than  the  effusions  of  her  genius.-  She 
has  desired  that  if  her  productions  be  found  very  faulty,  she  may  at 
least  be  treated  with  tenderness  and  delicacy;  and  we  will  comply 
with  her  request;  for>  like  Anacreon's  mistress,  she  has  the  lips  of 
Persuasion. 

Art.  20 — The  young  Rosciad,  an  admonitory  Poem,  well  seasoned 
with  Attic  Salt,  Cum  notis  Veriorum.  By  Peter  Pangloss,  Esquirer 
L.L.D.  and  A.S.S.    4to.     2s.     Jordan.     1805." 

A  CERTAIN  facetious  author  says  of  himself,  that  lie  scorned  to 
take  his  degree  either  at  Utreteht  or  Leyden  ;  though  he  was  offered  it 
gratis  by  the  professors  of  those  universities:  he  preferred  Grub-street, 
where  he  had  received  his  education,  among  the  learned  of  which 
society  he  possessed  figure  and  rank.  Though  this  was  by  no  means 
the  truth  concerning  the  above-mentioned  gentleman,  yet  it  is  very 
applicable  to  the  present  author.  His  predecessor  and  namesake 
indeed   took  his  diploma  at  Aberdeen,  and  compared  to  the  author 
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of  the  '  Young  Roseiad,'  he  was  a  well-bred  gentleman,  perfectly 
qualified,  as  all  from  that  learned  university  are,  for  his  office,  of 
tutor  to  the  Du  burly  family.  But  the  present  LL.  D.  is  an  illiberal 
and  unmannerly  A.  S.  S. 

His  admonitions  consist  of  nothing  but  abuse,  idle  scandal,  and 
stupid  anecdotes,  abuse,  of  the  public  for  their  encouragement  of  the 
young  Roscius,  scandal  concerning  his  father,  and  stupid  anecdotes 
relating  to  the  boy.  With  the  private  affairs  of  these  two  latter* 
neither  we  nor  Peter  Pangloss  have  any  concern  whatever  ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  former,  we  can  only  say,  that  John  Bull  has  a 
right  to  give  his  money  to  whom  he  pleases:  we  are  well  convinced 
he  will  give  but  little  to  Peter,  who  will  most  probably  be  obliged 
to  continue  his  '  speculation  in  Milk-alley  for  rive  and  twenty  years 
longer,'  without  remuneration,  unless  he  mends  both  his  matter  and 
his  manners.  With  respect  to  the  plentiful  seasoning  of  attic  salt, 
which  the  title-page  promises,  we  have  been  unable  to  discover  a 
single  grain. 

Art.  21- A  Poetical  Epistle  to  the  Right  Honourable  William  Pitt, 
ito.  2s.  6d.     Gray,  and  tjpu.     1605. 

THE  poetry  of  this  epistle  is  respectable;  the  satire  feeble  :  after 
the  many  blunderbusses  which  have  been  fired  at  the  premier,  this 
may  be  considered  as  a  mere  squib.      • 

MEDICINE. 

Art.  22.— Medical  Collections  on  the  Effects  o/CoM,as  a  Remedy  in 
itrtuin  Discuses.  With  an  Appendix,  containing  an  Account  oj  some 
.Experiments  made  uith  a  View  to  ascertain  the  Effects  of  cold 
Water  upon  the  Pulse.  By  John  Edmonds  Stoch,  JS1.D.  &-c,  Si'O. 
Longman.     1805. 


a 


THIS  little  work,  as  its  title  implies,  is  a  compilation  of  authori- 
ties on  the  subject  of  cold,  and  the  diseases  in  which  it  has  been 
found  by  experience  to  be,  or  not  to  be  beneficial.  Dr.  Stock  has 
taken  the  nosology  of  Dr.  Cullen  as  his  text-book,  dwelling  slightly 
on,  or  merely  naming  those  affections  in  which  the  application  is  of 
no  advantage,  or  is  detrimental.  The  work  displays  much  useful 
and  judicious  reading;  and  though  the  author  is  strongly  impressed, 
as  indeed  every  one  who  has  witnessed  the  practice  must  be,  in 
favour  of  the  remedy  which  he  examines,  he  is  no  where  impelled 
to  overstep  the  sanction  of  experience,  nor  to  give  an  undue  or  un- 
merited importance  to  the  expedient  which  he  recommends.  A  com- 
pilation, indeed,  as  it  adds  no  new  fact  to  the  balance  of  evidence, 
is  calculated  to  influence  but  little  the  general  opinion.  Satisfied, 
however,  as  we  are,  of  the  valuable  advantages  which  this  practice 
possesses,  particularly  in  febrile  complaints,  we  feel  grateful  to  any 
author  who  brings  the  subject  before  the  public  view  in  a  judicious 
manner.     It  is  thus  made  more  familiar  to  the  public  ear;  and  th* 
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snme  evidence,  by  dint  of  repetition,  appears  to  be  multiplied  ;  and 
at  length,  no  doubt,  it  will  have  its  effect. 

Dr.  Stock  has  extended  the  catalogue  of  diseases  in  which  the 
use  of  cold  is  beneficial,  beyond  that  proposed  by  Dr.  Currie;  and 
on  two  points,  relative  to  the  action  and  to  the  application  of  the 
remedy,  he  differs  from  this  distinguished  physician.  In  the  first 
place,  he  denies  that  the  operation  of  cold  can  be  in  any  degree 
stimulant,  unless  the  mechanical  weight  and  impetus  of  the  water,  or 
other  vehicle,  be  taken  into  the  account.  '  And  would  not/  he  asks, 
*  the  sprinkling  of  a  few  drops  of  tepid  water  rouse  a  person  in  syn- 
cope, as  rapidly  as  the  same  quantity  drawn  from  the  coldest  spring  ?' 
Surely  not.  The  sensation  of  cold  is  the  stimulus  which  rouses  the 
languid  movements  of  the  system.  Upon  the  same  principle  any 
other  powerful  sensation,  suddenly  excited,  as  the  smell  of  burnt 
feathers,  the  stimulus  of  hartshorn,  &c.  answers  the  same  purpose. 
Cold,  suddenly  applied  to  the  living  body,  has  two  effects;  the  ab- 
straction of  heat,  and  the  exciting  of  a  vivid  sensation.  The  former 
is  alone  taken  into  consideration  by  Dr.  Stock,  and  is  undoubtedly 
sedative  :  the  latter  is  as  indisputably  stimulant.  A  painful  sensation, 
if  severe,  will  excite  a  fever  ;  if  excruciating  and  unintermitting,  it 
will  exhaust  the  sensorial  power  or  excitability,  and  extinguish  life. 
'  It  is  not  easy/  therefore,  as  Dr.  Currie  observes,  '  to  explain  why 
Dr.  Darwin,  who  understood  the  laws  of  sensation  so  well,  should 
have  disregarded  the  influence  of  cold  on  this  sensorial  power." 

On  the  second  point,  in  which  Dr.  Stock  suggests  the  propriety 
of  using  the  simple  ablution  in  preference  to  the  affusion,  where  the 
shock  is  not  likely  to  '  interrupt  the  morbid  catenation/  and  where 
the  object  is  merely  a  reduction  of  temperature,  his  observations  are 
rational  and  judicious.  After  the  temporary  application  of  cold, 
the  heat  of  the  surface  often  speedily  returns,  and  sometimes  with 
increased  violence,  which  the  continued  application  of  it,  in  a  more 
moderate  degree,  would  probably  prevent. 

We  cannot  allude  to  the  important  researches  of  Dr.  Currie,  with- 
out expressing  our  respect  for  his  character,  and  lamenting,  in  com- 
mon with  every  friend  to  literature  and  medical  science,  his  prema- 
ture death. 

NOVELS. 

Art.  23. — Henrietta    Bellman  :  or,    the  New  Family  Picture.     A 

Novel.    Bu  Augustus  La  Fontaine.    In  two  Volumes.     Vernor  and 
-  Hood.      1804. 

AUGUSTUS  La  Fontaine,  if  the  merit  of  an  author  were  to  be, 
estimated  by  the  number  and  rapidity  of  his  successive  productions 
would  hold  a  very  high  rank  in  the  annals  of  literature  :  but  un- 
fortunately for  his  reputation,  good  sense,  discernment  of  character, 
power  of  delineation,  correctness  of  style,  and  above  all,  integrity  of 
principle,  are  requisite  to  give  a  writer  just  celebrity.  Good  sense,  we 
think  it  is  evident,  from  his  Six  Novels  of  Love  and- Vanity,  and  Love 
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and  God  knows  what,  lately  translated  by  a  lady  whose  original  ta- 
lants,  we  repeat,  would  employ  her  much  better,  Mrs.  Parsons — good 
sense  La  Fontaine  does  not  possess.  As  to  discernment  of  charac- 
ter, he  has  none  of  his  own  ;  he  copies  closely,  but  awkwardly,  from 
Sterne.  In  the  novel  before  us,  '  JMy  Father'  and  '  Uncle  Toby' 
are  clumsily  moulded  into  a  collector  and  an  old  disbanded  lieu- 
tenant, who  talks  continually  of  the  seven  years  war.  As  to  power 
of  delineation,  he  who  does  not  look  with  his  own  eves  into  the  hu- 
man heart,  will  never  be  able  powerfully  to  delineate  the  actions  or 
passions  of  men.  As  to  correctness  of  style,  La  Fontaine,  it  is  mani- 
fest, even  through  the  medium  of  translation,  writes  in  a  conceited 
manner.  Again  copying  Sterne,  he  is  full  of  abrupt  sentences,  whicfe 
he  conceives  to  be  pathetic.  Pauses,  and  laying  hands  upon  shoul- 
ders, are  called  in  as  helps  to  dearth  of  observation,  and  total  defici- 
ency of  humour.  Integrity  of  principle  we  cannot  think  that  author 
possesses  who  sneers  at  religion.  Whatever  his  belief  may  be,  and 
this  is  no  slight  matter,  let  him  at  least  not  disseminate  poison,  but 
suffer  it  to  rankle  in  his  own  unthinking  bosom.  In  page  36\  of 
vol.  1,  of  Henrietta  Bellman,  we  have  the  following  sentence.  '  The 
boy,  naturally  finding  a  resemblance  between  Moses  and  the  magi- 
"cians,and  the  collector's  wife  assuring  him  most  gravely  that  whatever 
he  read  of  Moses  was  true,  WUHanVs  imagination  was  filled  with  the 
history  of  the  Bible,  the  Greek  mythology,  and  all  sorts  of  fairy 
tales,  believing  one  set  of  notions  as  implicitly  as  the  other/  Again 
page  9-i  :  'There  is  but  one  God.  All  the  religions  in  the  world 
ate  founded  on  this  maxim.  It  is  this  which  is  taught  by  the  Chris- 
tians, the  Jews,  and  the  Bramins.  The  rest  is  the  error  of  man.' 
If  Augustus  La  Fontaine  was  even  to  write  less  foolishly  in  future, 
than  he  has  as  yet  done,  should  he  continue  to  write  thus  blasphe- 
mously, we  hope  our  countrymen  will  have  the  decency  not  to 
translate  him. 

Art.  24. — -Rosetta,  a  Novel,  in  four   Volumes.      By  a  Lady,  "well 
known  in  the  fashionable  World.     London.     Longman.   1805. 

WHETHER  this  lady  well  known  in  the  fashionable  world,  be 
Mrs.  Baker,  Madame  La  Brune,  Mademoiselle  French,  or  one  of 
their  customers,  we  have  no  clue  for  ascertaining.  She  seems  how- 
ever by  her  motto  to  have  a  taste  for  the  atrocious  in  villainy:  'Which 
Way  I  fly  is  hell ;  myself  am  hell.'  Accordingly  her  novel  hasan  emi- 
nently wicked  character  ;  but  she  has  not  been  happy  in,th»  choice 
of  his  name.  She  calls  him  Mr.  Guy  Cunningham;  strongly  re- 
minding us  of  a  very  worthy  hatter  and  hosier  of  that  surname. 
Guy  Fawkes  would  have  been  a  more  appropriate  title  for  so  aban- 
doned a  miscreant  as  the  aforesaid  Mr.  Guy  Cunningham.  In  good 
truth  the  novel  of  Rosetta  has  little  to  recommend  it.  The  heroine 
is  a  foundling.  A  Mrs.  Harley,  the  lady  who  receives  Rosetta  from 
an  old  clergyman  in  Wales,  en  passant,  wishes  her  to  be  married  to 
her  son,  a  Mr.  Harley,  but  she  chuses  for  herself,  and  is  united  to 
a  Mr.  Duncombe.     From  her  infancy  she  discovered  by  her  actions 
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*  that  she  was  not  sprung  from  ignoble  parents.'  She  consequently1 
turns  out  to  be  the  grandaughter  of  Lord  Elsemere  !  So  much  for 
the  story.  The  style  is  contemptible  enough  ;  tame,  uninteresting, 
and  incorrect.  The  novel  is  written  in  letters,  which  are  a  great  deal 
too  '  full  of  emotions,'  and  *  oaths.' — '  Upon  my  soul,'  '  devil  fetch 
rne  !'  and  the  like,  recur  too  frequently.  They  are  not  pretty  ex- 
pressions in  the  mouth  of  a  lady.  One  of  the  most  tolerable  parts 
of  the  book  is  the  episode  of  Louisa  Conway,  who  being  tricked 
away  from  her  home,  and  falsely  married  to  Mr.  Guy  Cunning- 
ham, by  the  neio  resource  of  his  valet  personating  a  clergyman, 
stabs  herself,  and  is  discovered  by  Guy  (peeping  through  the  key- 
hole,)  bathed  in  blood  upon  her  bedroom  floor! 

These  horrors,  are  however,  contracted  with  some  lighter  efforts 
of  wit  and  humour.  For  instance  :  'Why,  I  protest,  Emily,  you 
have  sent  me  quite  a  volume,  I  was  astonished  at  the  first  glance  of 
so  large  a  packet.  I  began  to  think  it  a  royal  patent  for  creating 
rne   a  duchess.'     Pooh,  pooh,  pooh  ! 

Art.  25.— Memoirs  of  a  Picture,  containing  the  Adventures  of  many 
conspicuous  Characters,  connected  -with  the  Arts,  and  including  a 
genuine  Biographical  Sketch  of  the  late  Mr.  George  Morland.  By 
William  Collins,  Author  of  the  Slave  Trade,  a  Poem,  fyc.  S?c. 
3  -cols.  l2?no.     Symonds.   1805. 

TO  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  secret  history  of  painting-, 
and  its  present  chief  professors  in  England,  these  memoirs  will  in 
some  cases  excite  spleen,  in  others  laughter.  To  the  public  they 
will,  generally  speaking,  be  unintelligible.  The  style  of  them  is 
lather  loose  and  careless,  and  in  many  instances  disgraced  by  cant 
phrases.  But  in  the  life  of  George  Morland,  which,  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  works,  occupies  the  whole  of  the  second  volume,  every 
one  who  respects  the  memory  of  uncommon  genius,  must  be  inter- 
ested. He  was  one  of  those  men  whose  wit  far  outruns  their 
judgment  ;  whose  excellence  in  his  profession  was  equalled  by  the 
irregularities  of  his  life  ;  whose  extraordinary  talents  seem  to  have- 
been  accompanied,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  by  passions  of  the  most 
wild  and  ungovernable  nature.  Johnson's  extenuation  of  Savage's  ill 
conduct  is  pleaded  by  this  author,  in  support  of  his  own  defence  of 
Morland.  We  fully  allow  the  amiableness  of  the  motive  ;  and 
cannot  do  otherwise  than  highly  applaud  a  friend,  particularly  when 
he  has  been  very  candid  in  stating  facts,  for  striving  all  he  can  to 
remove  an  undue  degree  of  censure,  from  the  character  of  his  de- 
ceased companion.  But  when  an  author  makes  the  life  of  a  friend 
the  vehicle  for  rather  violent  satire  on  a  large  body  of  men,  when 
he  declares  his  object,  '  in  delineating  the  true  character  of  one  of 
those  giants  in  the  divine  art  of  painting,  nature  now  and  then 
brings  forth'  to  be  the  following, '  to  mock  the  erroneous  calculation 
•f  pedants  and  the  pigmy  efforts  of  were  study,'  we  perceive  a  much 
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less  laudable  inducement  to  his  publication,  than  that  of  2ealot?s 
friendship.  This  writer  attributes  much  gross  chicanery  to  many 
of  his  countrymen,  and  many  foreigners,  amateurs  or  professors  of 
the  art  of  painting — n«jt  indeed  by  name,  but  with  a  suppression  of 
dates  and  every  tiling  that  could  constitute  a  libel,  and  yet,  as  we 
observed  above,  in  a  manner  sufficiently  pointed  to  those  behind 
the  curtain.  We  wish  he  had  confined  himself  to  his  Life  of  Mor- 
land,  which  though  in  many  instances  very  coarsely  written,  is  an 
entertaining  narrative,  and  bears  the  mark  of  truth.  The  fate  of 
Morland,  though  accelerated  by  his  o\yn  most  culpable  imprudence, 
was  a  very  melancholy  one.  He  died  in  his  41st  year,  poor,  enfeebled 
in  mind  and  body  ;  so  completely  a  martyr  to  drinking,  as,  though 
conscious  it  destroyed  him,  to  declare  just  before  his  end,  '  it  had 
become  so  necessary  to  his  existence,  that  a  total  abstinence  from  it 
would  be  his  death.'  Shocking  infatuation  !  as  such  an  abstinence 
certainly  would  have  been  the  only  means  of  preserving  his  life. 
Totbe contemplation  of  his  works  we  turn  with  unmixed  pleasure. 
This  author  has  successively  combated  an  idea,  very  derogatory  to 
Morland's  talents — that  he  only  excelled  in  rural  subjects.  His 
*  Smugglers/  and  numerous  other  valuable  pieces  are  sufficient  to 
establish  his  general  reputation,  as  one  of  the  first  rate  painters  our 
country  has  ever  produced,  except  in  the  higher  Style  of  historical 
composition. 

/  rtT.  '26. — The  Duellists  ;  or,  Men  of  Honour:  a  Story  calculated  to 
shew  the  Tolly,  Extravagance'!,  and  Si/i  oj  Duelling.  By  Jim.  Lucas, 
small  8f0.     Cundce.      1803. 

LONG  before  the  days  of  Mr.  Lucas,  the  author  of  Sir  Charles 
Grattd isori  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the  fashionable  world  from  the 
practice  of  duelling;  but  his  efforts  proved  ineffectual.  Many  since 
that  time  have  made  the  same  attempt,  but  all  have  failed.  This, 
however,  ought  not  to  deter  others  from  the  honourable  undertaking. 
Mr.  Lucas  has  accordingly  ventured  upon  this  subject,  ami  we  can 
predict  with  similar  success,  though  not  perhaps  for  a  similar  rea- 
son. Every  page  in  Richardson  affords  entertainment  as  well  as 
instruction,  but  the  novel  before  us  is  dull  and  insipid  throughout. 
Mr  L.  should  have  endeavoured  to  blend  amusement  with  his  scrip- 
ture quotations,  to  interest  his  reader,  instead  of  preaching  to 
him.  VVe  agree  with"  Mr.  Lucas  that  Christ  was  '  a  perfect  man  and 
sent  to  be  our  pattern,'  but  the  votaries.of  this  folly  are  too  ardent 
in  sacrificing  to  the  god  of  this  world,  to  listen  to  the  remonstrance 
of  anv  friend  who  should  advance  these  arguments  alone  for  their 
conversion.  To  the  real  christian  they  are  indeed,  as  Mr.  L.  ob- 
serves, the*  rose  oi  Sharon  and  the  lily  of  the  valley  ;'  but  others  will 
reject  them,  as  the  pearls  were  rejected  by  the  swine.  To  both 
these  classes  therefore  this  work  is  superfluous;  the  former  have  no 
occasion  for  it,  and  the  latter  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  read  it. 
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Aiit.  Ti '. — Love  and  Satire  :  containing  the  Correspondence  of  Julius 
and  Eliza  ;  to  which  is  prefixed ,  a  few  brief  Memoirs  of  an  unfor- 
tunate Lover.      \2mo.     2s.     Allen.     1805. 

ALTHOUGH  there  is  almost  an  unvaried  sameness  in  the  history 
of  disappointed  lovers,  yet  the  reader  of  novels  will  be  much  pleased 
with  the  '  brief  Memoirs  of  Julius.'  The  author  indeed  would  in- 
duce us  to  believe  they  are  founded  on  facts,  but  this  is  so  stale  a 
practice  in  bookmaking,  that  we  are  inclined  to  give  no  credit  to  the 
assertion. 

Chance  introduced  Julius  to  the  acquaintance  of  a  lady  whose 
uncommon  beauty  and  superior  talents  inspired  a  passion  that  termi- 
nated only  with  existence.  Possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  and  con- 
scious of  her  irresistible  attractions,  Eliza  practised  all  the  airs, 
and  exerted  all  the  superiority  of  a  woman  who  feels  secure  of  uni- 
versal admiration  :  she  was,  in  short,  a  coquette  of  most  unrivalled 
eminence.  Her  ruling  passion  was  satire.  Julius  had  never  before 
been  in  the  society  of  a  woman  who  possessed  such  powerful  talents. 
There  was  something  so  bold  and  vigorous  in  her  sallies,  that  ho  gave 
himself  up  to  the  most  unbounded  admiration.  In  the  course  of 
their  acquaintance,  Julius  had  sufficient  opportunity  to  observe  the 
inordinate  degree  of  ridicule  which  she  was  disposed  to  exercise. 
Under  this  impression  he  composed  an  Ode  to  Ridicule,  which  was 
directed  to  Eliza.  He  made  several  efforts  to  withdraw  from  her 
society,  but  could  not  arm  himself  with  fortitude  enough  for  so  sreat 
a  sacritice.  During  one  of  these  mental  conflicts  he  resolved  to 
make  an  open  declaration  of  his  passion,  but  his  fear  predomi- 
nated :  he  however  ventured  anonymously  to  address  several  copies 
of  verses  to  her.  As  these  pieces  were  not  of  a  nature  to  draw  forth 
any  reply  from  Eliza,  he  still  continued  ignorant  of  the  real  situation 
of  her  heart.  At  length  he  determined  to  address  her,  and  so  far 
conquered  his  diffidence  as  to  send  her  a  letter.  The  reply  was  such 
as  might  be  expected  from  a  coquette.  The  shock  was  insup- 
portable to  Julius,  and  the  attendant  consequences  proved  most 
melancholy.  His  strength  was  much  impaired,  and  his  health  in- 
dubitably injured. 

Having  left  a  copy  of  verses  in  a  summer-house  frequented  by 
Eliza,  she  found  them,  and  sent  them  into  circulation,  accompanied 
by  an  answer,  conspicuous  alike  for  humour  and  severity  ;  this  soon 
reached  Julius,  who  determined  to  assume  a  style  of  raillery,  that 
might  conceal  the  poignancy  of  his  regret,  and  by  giving  the  ap- 
pearance of  burlesque  to  his  passion,  afford  him  at  once  the  apportu- 
nity  of  chastising  the  ungenerous  vanity  of  Eliza.  A  single  reply,  to 
blunt  the  keen  edge  of  public  ridicule,  was  all  that  Julius  intended  ; 
but  Eliza  to  feast  her  vanity,  provoked  the  pen  of  Julius  to  a  further 
warfare,  thinking  that  the  novelty  of  such  a  correspondence  would 
give  her  celebrity.  What  now  most  nearly  affected  the  peace  of  Julius* 
mind  was  the  imputation  of  a  mercenary  passion;  his  attachment 
to  Eliza  was  represented  as  an  attempt  to  aggrandize  himself  by  an 
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union  with  a  woman  of  fortune.  Generous  and  disinterested  to  the 
last  degree,  Juiius  revolted  with  indignation  at  an  imputation  so  un- 
JUSt;  but  now,  from  pride,  he  so  far  disdained  to  disavow  the  charge, 
that  he  was  anxious  to  appear  Ins  own  accuser  ;  even  ludicrously 
to  insinuate  that  the  fortune  of  Eliza  was  the  chief  object  of  his  de- 
sire.    This,  as  was  intended,  proved  most  humiliating  to  her  vanity; 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  indifference  of  Julius,  and  tlie  jocu- 
lar manner  which  he  now  assumed,  nothing  could  equal  his  sorrov? 
and  dejection;  his  health  rapidly  declined,  and  he  felt  sensible  of 
his  approaching  dissolution.  Under  this  conviction  he  resolved  to 
terminate  all  correspondence  with  Eliza^  and  to  retire  to  a  part  of 
the  country  where  he  was  unknown.  He  took  up  his  residence  in 
a  small  cottage  on  the  borders,  where  at  the  expiration  of  thred 
months  he  resigned  his  breath. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article  without  assuring  our  readers  that 
we  have  experienced  much  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  this  novel  : 
the  language  is  classical  and  elegant ;  the   satirical  correspondence 
*lso  has  some  claim  to  our    approbation. 
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Am.  CS. — John  Bull;  or,  the  Englishman's  Fire-side  ;  a  Comedy,  iit 
jiie  Jets,  first  performed  at  the  Theatre^Royal,  Covent  Garden,  oft 
the  bth  of  March,  1803.  By  George  Colman,  the  Younger.  8ru. 
2s.  6d.     Longman.    1805. 

THE  author  of  the  present  comedy,  as  if  anticipating  the  sentence 
of  the  critic,  honestly  tells  us,  that 

'  Critics  will  sav, 
4Tis  a  trumpery,  Barf  ferny-fair  kind  of  play/ 

and  in  good  truth  there  are  mauy  parts  of  it  well  calculated  for  the 
meridian  of  Smithtield.  Abounding  with  vulgarity,  it  neverthe- 
less contains  a  tolerable  share  of  wit  and  satire ;  which  will  afford 
those  who  are  in  possession  of  a  good  set  of  teeth,  an  opportunity 
of  rendering  them  very  visible. 

The  part  of  Tom  Shuffleton  is  a  natural  and  well-drawn  character  : 
the  remaining  dramatis  persona?  are  greatly  overcharged  ;  yet  we 
should  upon  the  whole  have  been  much  pleased  with  this  comedy^ 
had  the  moral  not  been  of  the  German  school.  We  can  never  give 
our  approbation  to  any  piece,  which  inculcates  seduction  under  the 
promise  of  marriage,  in  however  pleasing  a  shape  it  may  recommend 
itself.  If  the  plan  of  this  author  be  adopted  by  the  sighing  females 
of  the  present  day,  we  shall  have  a  wedding  one  week,  and  a 
christening  the  next:  the  lovers  will  cohabit  as  long  as  detection 
may  be  avoided,  and  the  marriage  ceremony  be  made  a  cloak  to  hide 
taesiu  of  prostitution. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  QQ. — Scientific  Dialogues,  intended  for  the  Instruction  and 
Entertainment  of  young  People,  in  zchich  the  first  Principle*  of 
natural  and  experimental  Philosophy  are  fully  explained.  Vols. 
5  and  6.    V2iuo.     5s.    Johnson.      1805. 

AN  easy  and  familiar  explanation  of  the  principles  of  optics  and 
magnetism,  electricity  and  galvanism,  in  the  way  of  dialogue  between 
ft  tutor  and  his  pupil.  Actual  conversation,  where  the  curiosity  of 
young  people  is  excited  by  their  own  observations,  is,  we  believe,  the 
best  introduction  to  the  elements  of  science,  But  as  many  are  una- 
ble, and  many  who  are  able  are  unwilling,  to  undergo  the  labour  of 
explaining  incidental  appearances  to  them,  the  next  best  method  is 
perhaps  to  lay  before  them  easy  dialogues,  which  approach  in  some 
degree  to  the  vividness  of  real  life.  As  such  we  may  safely  recom- 
mend the  present  performance,  though  it  may  be  observed  that  in 
order  to  make  the  pupil  bear  a  part  in  the  conversation,  he  is  occa- 
sionally rather  more  learned  and  more  quick  of  apprehension  thaw 
real  Charles's  and  James's  will  be  found. 


Art.  30 — A  Memoir  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society,  called  Quakers, 
belonging  to  the  monthly  Meeting  of  Hardshaw,  in  Lancashire, 
in  the  Case  of  the  Author  of  a  Publication,  entitled  '  A  Narrative  of 
Events  which  have  lately  taken  Place  in  Ireland,  §c.'  By  William 
liathbone.     Svo.     2s.  61.     Johnson.      1S05. 

AVE  have  long  observed  the  sect  of  the  Quakers  to  be  on  the  de- 
cline; as  far  as  theexterior  is  concerned,  the  amorphous  hat  of  the 
men  is  exchanged  by  many  for  a  narrower  brim  ;  and  the  head  of 
the  stiff-necked  miss  now  displays  the  ornament  ofjhe  ribband;  but 
from  this  pamphlet  we  learn  that  greater  changes  have  operated 
among  '  the  friends, 'than  mere  external  decoration:  the  inward  man 
is  undergoing  great  alterations.  A  schism  has  taken  place  in  Ire- 
land, of  which  a  narrative  has  been  presented  to  the  public  by  the 
author  of  this  pamphlet  ;  an  1  for  the  publication  of  which  he  has,  as 
appears  to  us,  unjustly  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  society,  who 
have  finely  disunited  him  from  membership  with  them. 

Mr.  Rathbone,  and,  we  believe,  the  separates  with  him,  denies '  that 
the  revelations  contained  in  the  scriptures  ought  to  be  esteemed  a 
secondary  rule  subordinate  to  the  immediate  revelations  of  the  Divir.e 
Spirit,  subsequently,  supernatural) 'y,  and  inwardly  communicated  to 
every  true  Christian  believer  in  all  succeeding  tunes.'  This  is 
directly  the  opposite  of  the  doctrine  maintained  by  Barclay,  tha. 
great  apologist  of  the  sect;  who  taught  that  the  inward  and  immedi- 
ate revelations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  the  only  primary  rule  of  con- 
duct. Mr.  H.  in  our  opinion,  has  ably  and  successfully  defended  thtj 
cau^e  which  he  has  espoused,  and  we  augur  with  him  that  the  pros-> 
pect  of  thedissolution  of  the  society  is  not  far  distant,  that  its  very 
name  shall  pass  away, '  leave  not  a  wreck  behind  :'  the  contemptible 
jargon  uttered  by  the  males  after  a  two  hours  nap  in  the  chapel, 
shall  then  be  done  away,  and  the  caterwauling  of  the  antiquated 
yirgin s  shall  be  heard  no  more, 
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Art.  31. — Tracts  on  East  India  Affairs;  viz.  Collegium  Vwnga~ 
lense,  a  Latin  Poem,  with  an  English  Translation  ;  and  a  Disserta- 
tion, $c.  $c.  By  George  Chapman,  LL.D.  Edinburgh .  12mo. 
6d.    1805. 

IN  the  four  opening  stanzas    of  this  Sapphic  Ode  there   are  two 
false  quantities.     The  first  syllable    of   Magus,  a.   wiseman    of  the 
cast,  is  used  long,  which  evidently  shews   that  the  wise    men  did  not 
come  from  the  north;  and  the  second  syllable  of  Quamvis,  although, 
is  used  thort.     As  we  proceed,  we' find  various  other  faults  ;  but  be- 
fore we  enter  into  a  full  discussion-of  the  merits  of  Dr.  Chapman,  as 
a  classical  author,  we  may  observe  that,  like  Dr.   Mill,  the    philolo- 
gist, he  is  an  LL.D.  and  therefore  speaks  with  the  voice  of  authority, 
and  may  fairly  be  considered  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  modern  Lati- 
nists  of  Edinburgh.      Having  premised    this   of  Dr.  Chapman,  and 
having  also   heretofore    mentioned    the  metaphysical  obscurities  of 
Dr.    Hill's   Synonymes,  we    shall    beg  leave   to  say  a  few  words  in 
answer  to  an  opinion  which  the  Scotch  in  aeneral  affect  to  maintain, 
against  the  classical  and  metrical  discipline  of  our  English    schools 
and  universities.     And  in  defending  the  cause    of  sound  education, 
we    shall  not    plead    guilty  to   the  charge   of    any  national    par- 
tiality.      The    broad   question    is    whether    the    understanding    be 
rendered  most  vigorous,   and    the  judgment  most   decisive,  by  the 
application  to   classical,  or  to  metaphysical   study?  Let  those  who 
disjoin  these  branches  of  education,  undertake  to  answer  what    is  in 
itself  an  absurdity.    We  will  state  the  practice  of  our  English  schools 
and  universities.     It  is  to    begin  with  the  study    of  the  classics,  and 
by  devoting  many  years  exclusively  to  that  study,  to  acquire  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  those   languages,    which  are   the    key  to  almost 
every  science;   which  enable  us  at   least,  by  investigating   the  first 
attempts  in  ancient  times  towards  the  improvement,  to  judge  more 
adequately  of  the  progress  of  the  human  mind   in   successive    ages, 
and  thus  prepared    in   our  schools,    to  enter   probably  with   more 
advantage  upon  the  course   of  philosophical  study,  pursued   in  our 
universities.     We  have  said  noihing  <»f  the  formation   of  the  taste, 
nor  of  the  other  more  elegant   acquirements,  only  to  be  made  by  a 
patient   and  persevering  application  to  the  two  great   sources  of  all 
that  isliberaland  enlightened  in  literature,  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages.    That  the  Scotch  disjoin   in  effect,  the  study  of   these  lan- 
guages from  their  favourite  metaphysical  system,  cannot  be  denied, 
when  we  see  the  little  progress  they  have  made   even  in  these  latter 
years,  as    classical  scholars.     Buchanan  is   still  a  century   before 
his  countrvmen,    in    polite    erudition.     And    we    may   perhaps    be 
permitted  to  ask  whether  these  declaimers   are   entirely   competent 
to  yeigh  the   proportionable  value  of  those  studies,  in  our  plan  of 
education,  which  they  have  so  little   cultivated    in  their  own.  Those 
members  of  our  English  universities  who  are  distinguished  for  their 
learning,  are  contemptuously  styled  scholars.  Greek    and    prosody, 
classical   and  mythological   allusions,  are  observed  to  be  the  proper 
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boast  and  ornament  of  a  school-boy.  But  such  prosody  and  such 
classical  allusions  as  those  of  the  Scotch  Latinist,  George  Chapman, 
LL.D.  in  his  '  Collegium  Bengalense,'  would  be  the  punishment 
and  disgrace  of  any  child  at  our  public  seminaries.  After  having 
slightly  noticed  the  superfluous  kindness  of  marking  the  quantity 
of  words,  and  the  error  of  using  the  word  '  Ingeini' instead  of*  Ingcni' 
in  lync  poetry,  and  passing  over  numerous  other  errors  and  in- 
stances of  prosaic  rythm,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  as  barba- 
rous a  specimen  of  Latin,  as  ever  issued  from  the  press  of  Edin- 
burgh. Stanza.  20.     Collegium  Bengalense. 

'  Ista  jam  surgens  academiaampla, 
Bengalee  stabit  ribi  pignus  et  fons 
Artium,   morum,  utilis  et  scientiac, 

Parae  et  honesta?. 
Tu  Deum  Iauda,  memorique  mente 
Suppltca  ;   grates  age  deinde  regi 
Georgio,  Melevilio,  Veleslo 

Miiibus ;  atque 
Fortibus,  qui  vos,  domitis  ryrannis, 
Moxque  Concordes  animis  ainicis, 
Pace,  sacris,  legibus,  aedibusque 

Amplificarunt. 

Sic  dixit  Gabriel. 

We  shall  make  no  comment  upon  the  above.  The  author  is  an 
LL.D. — and  such  are  tke  scholars  of  Edinburgh  who  depreciate  the 
discipline  of  our  English  schools  and  universities. 

Art.  32.— An  Essay  on  the  Elements,  Accents,  and  Prosody  of 
the  English.  Language.  Intended  to  have  been  printed  as  an 
Introduction  to  Mr.  Boucher's  Supplement  to  Johnson's  Diction- 
ary. By  Jonathan  Odcll,  A.  M.    As.  6d.     l'imo.    Budd.    1S05. 

A  passion  for  simplifying  grammatical  rules,  for  explaining  the 
alliance  between  different  tongues  upon  philosophical  principles,  is 
very  observable  in  our  modern  writers  upon  philological  subjects. 
But  when  we  look  more  accurately  into  their  works,  we  shall  find 
that  such  authors  multiply  dull  essays,  instead  of  simplifying  critical 
science.  What,  for  instance,  can  be  the  person's  knowledge  of  Latin 
lyric  poetry,  who  could  suppose  the  following  stanza  to  be  a  cor- 
rectly metrical  imitation  of  Quis  multa  gracilis  te  pucr  in  rosa.  i'  &c«, 

'  What  unfortunate  youth,  sprinkled  with  essences, 
Calls  thee  now  to  the  grot  ?   Whom  to  infatuate 

Art  thou,  Pyrrha,  so  neatly 

Drest  with  negligent  elegance  V 

We  have  selected  the  above  as  by  far  the  best  attempt  in  this 
volume  to  prove  Bentley's  assertion  false— that  the  English  language 
*ill  not  admit  the  metrical  rules  of  the  Greek  and  Latin.  An  as- 
sertion any  child  might  safely  make,  and  no  gre\  grammarian  could 
Safely   contradict.     The  translation  of  Sappho's  Qzivtlxi  pa  w*c*,  &c. 
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shews  the  author  to  be  ignorant  of  the  Sapphic  metre,  or  to  haves* 
bad  an  ear,  as  to  fancy  this  line,  '  All  my  limbs,  o'erspread  with  a 
cold  effusion' — to  say  nothing  of  its  nonsense, — a  Sapphic  verse;  and 
when  he  ventures  to  refer  to  this  couplet,  in  support  of  his  argu- 
ment, 

'  Sing,  O  Muse,  the  destructive  wrath  o:rPelead  Achilles, 
Source  of  abundant  toil  and  grief  to  the  host  of  Achaians  ;' 

passing  over  the  barbarous  patronymic  4  Peleac ,'  we  must  ad- 
vise him  to  return  to  school  before  he  presumes  to  write  again  upoa 
prosody. 

We  might  amuse  our  readers  with  absurd  extracts  jfi >m  almost 
every  page  of  this  work  ;  but  shall  content  ourselves  vwth  sub- 
joining the  author's  interpretation  of  the  epithet  Gracilis-  ->iage  183, 
'  Gracilis  puer— a  youth  of  slender  intellect,  easily  dupea  ay  female 
art.'  This  idea  has  a  pro^w.  in  reference  to  what  ..o.vs;  but 
■whether  in  person  the  wretched  victim  was  slender  or  sit  ut  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose. 

This  writer  differs  from  Mr.  Walker  in  some  respr  csuponthe  due 
force  of  emphasis  and  the  proper  ph.ee  of  accent ;  but  upon  the  whole 
seems  to  agree  with  "that  gentleman  in  his  grammatical  opinions. 
lie  favours  us  with  some  indifferent  verses  upon  the  old  English 
language  by  way  of  bonne  bouchc,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  work,  and 
leaves  his  readers  to  participate  in  his  surprise,  that  the  true  nature 
of  accent,  explained  nearly  thirty  years  ago  by  Mr.  Steele,  should 
have  been  misunderstood  or  overlooked  by  all  English  grammarians  to 
this  day,  except  Mr.  Walker  and  himself! 

With  regard  to  that  part  of  this  volume  which  relates  to  the  elements 
of  our  language,  we  have  nothing  very  strongly  to  condemn,  though 
little  which  we  can  warmly  approve ;  we  would  not  be  understood  to 
damn  with  faint  praise;'  but  we  are  great  enemies  to  the  needless 
multiplication  of  books;  and  Lbwth's  grammar,  when  we  allow  it 
to  be  guilty  of  some  few  faults  and  a  few  more  omissions,  we  still 
cannot  help  considering  as  a  treatise  amply  sufficient  for  all  purposes 
of  useful  instruction  or  real  improvement  in  their  native  tongue  to  our 
English  youth  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  experienced  student,  this  essay 
will  surely  not  pretend,  after  what  we  have  shewn  its  ideas  of  prosody 
to  be,  to  contain  grammatical  precepts  which  can  be  estimated  as 
either  rare  or  valuable. 

Art.  33.— A  Packet  Encyclopedia,  or  miscellaneous  Selections  :  being 
Rudiments  of  useful  Knowledge,  from  the  first  Authorities.  De- 
signed for  senior  Scholars  in  Schools,  and  for  young  Persons  in 
general ;  containing  Information  on  a  Variety  of  Subjects  not  to  be 
found  in  any  Book  of  general  Use  in  Schools,  and  yet  by  all  Per-t. 
sons  necessary  to  be  known.  Compiled  by  J.  &uy.  Third  Edition, 
8to.       Longman,  and  Co.     1804. 

A  good  selection,  but  very  carelessly  printed. 
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Art.  I. — An  analytical  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Taste. 
By    Richard   Payne    Knight.     iSvo.      pp.    471.     Payne 
and  White.      1805. 

IF  it  be  true,  that,  in  treating  a  subject  which  has  already 
occupied  the  attention  of  eminent  writers,  an  author  stands 
under  the  disadvantage  of  unavoidable  comparison  with  what 
has  been  deemed  the  most  excellent  in  ilskind,  it  must  be 
remembered,  that,  to  enable  him  to  hold  his  ground  in  the 
comparison,  he  enjoj's  above  those  who  have  preceded  him, 
not  only  their  accumulated  experience,  but  an  acquaintance 
with  the  sentiments  of  mankind  on  the  particular  topics 
which  come  under  his  investigation.  In  proportion  as  the 
celebrity  of  authors  increases,  their  opinions  attract  more  no- 
tice, and  their  merits  are  canvassed  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary care  and  sagacity  ;  for,  in  the  same  proportion  the 
glory  of  refutation  is  enhanced,  and  the  circumstance  of 
agreement  becomes  more  flattering  to  self-love,  and  more 
productive  of  self-satisfaction. 

As  fashionable,  likewise,  as  it  may  be  to  insist  upon  the 
attachment  of  plain  and  practical  men  to  established  opi- 
nions, it  might  be  maintained  with  equal  truth,  that  the  pre- 
judices of  the  inquiring  part  of  mankind  are  generally  very 
much  on  the  side  of  an  author,  who  venturing  to  call  their 
attention  to  a  hacknied  subject,  gives  reason  to  expect  that 
his  mode  at  least  of  treating  the  same,  will  differ  from  that  of 
his  predecessors.  Former  opinions  are  for  the  moment  set 
aside,  and  the  mind  presents  itself  free  and  unincumbered 
tor  the  reception  of  new  impressions  and  new  pleasures.  Re- 
solutions of  distrust,  which  may  have  been  formed  at  the 
season  of  disappointment,  are  for  the  most  part  found  of  in- 
considerable force  when  the  trial  is  at  hand,  and  a  fresh  op- 
portunity for  gratification  offered. 

Such  yre  the   circumstances  under  which  the  author  of 
this  inquiry    appears   before    the   public.      Upon  the  same 
Can.  Rev.  Vol.  6.  November,  1805.  Q. 
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ground  with  himself  have  already  trodden  many  great  and 
illustrious  men,  and  from  the  operation  of  his  ingenuity  upon 
the  collective  experience  of  mankind,  we  had  just  grounds 
for  expecting  much  instruction.  We  were  not  without  hopes 
of  discovering  a  new  light,  which,  for  the  future,  might 
stand  as  a  conspicuous  beacon  to  direct  us  through  many  in- 
tricate and  obscure  parts  of  the  subject. 

That  taste  has  its  foundation  in  the  natural  constitution 
of  our  frame  as  an  original  principle,  and  that  it  is  capable 
of  receiving  considerable  improvement  from  culture  and  ex- 
perience, has  been  universally  admitted  by  philosophers,  and 
it  has  been  as  universally  allowed,  that  the  pleasures  which 
the  vulgar  derive  from  what  are  called  the  objects  of  taste, 
are  merely  gratifications  of  the  senses.  To  shew  how  far  the 
pleasures  of  mere  organic  sensation  extend,  and  to  separate 
these  pleasures  from  such  as  are  derived  from  the  operation  of 
the  mind,  is  the  avowed  object  of  the  work  before  us.  Much 
care  and  labour  have  undoubtedly  been  bestowed  upon  it. 
and  when  we  say  that  in  the  general  outline  nothing  is- 
proved  and  nothing  is  new,  we  mean  not  to  detract  from 
the  merit  of  the  author  as  to  application  of  thought  or  in- 
vention, in  a  subject  where,  upon  reflection,  we  might,  per- 
haps, have  discovered  that  nothing  could  he  said  or  proved 
which  was  not  already  known.  To  confine  expectancy 
within  the  limits  prescribed  by  human  power  and  probability, 
is,  however,  a  feasfc  too  difficult  ofexeeution  for  a  being  whose 
whole  happiness  is  derived  from  the  idea  of  progre.^ion,  and 
Tvhose  most  positive  enjoyment  consists  in  hope. 

In  the  detail  of  his  subject  our   author   may  lav   Greater 
-claim  to  originality  than   in  his  general  speculations.     Not- 
withstanding which,  it   appears  to  us,    that  the  object  of  his 
book,  however  disguised,  was  to  clear  away  the  rubbish  made 
by  some  of  his  illustrious  predecessors,  rather  than  establish 
anv  thing  in  its  stead.     These  collateral  subjects  of  his- in- 
quiry are  so  multifarious,  that  in    looking  over  the   table  of 
contents,  we  were  more  disposed  to  consider  the  work  as  an 
encyclopedia  in  abridgment,  than  as  a  connected  treatise  on 
a  single  branch  of  knowledge.   To  analvse  the  value  of  each 
constituent  point  upon  which  the  author   has  exercised  his 
ingenuity,  would    be  evidently  foreign  from   the  purposes  of 
our  review,   we  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  some  ot 
the   chief  and   most  important   topics  which   have  met  our 
attention.     The  rest  will,  no  doubt_.  furnish  abundant  matter 
for  examination    to  those  who  are  more  particularly    inte- 
rested in  them,  and    to    whom  leisure  and  opporV'mty  are 
not  wanting. 
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Of  the  distinction  between  the  organic  and  acqaired  plea- 
sures, our  author  has  taken  a  somewhat  more  enlarged  view 
than  those  who  have  preceded  him,  and  upon  its  accuracy 
seems  inclined  to  lay  a  greater  stress  than  some  may  deem 
"warranted  by  the  number  and  quality  of  the  data  from  which 
his  conclusions  are  drawn.  Indeed,  he  acknowledges  him- 
self to  be  aware  that '  the  sensual  pleasures  are  scarcely  ever 
felt  separate  and  unmixed,  except  in  such  extraordinary 
cases  as  that  mentioned  by  Cheselden.'  Supposing,  how- 
ever, as  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  upon  his  own  and  the 
authority  of  those -who  have  written  before  him,  that  out- 
instinctive  sense  of  pleasure  extends  only  to  simple  organic 
impressions,  and  that  these  are  nearly  such  as  he  has  de- 
scribed, we  are  satisfied  with  concluding,  that,  if  our  senses 
be  perfect,  all  may  be  acquired  by  exercise  which  generally 
passes  under  the  name  of  taste.  By  having  ascertained  the 
boundaries  of  organic  pleasure  with  some  probability,  Mr* 
Knight  has  seconded  the  views  of  those  who,  have  endea- 
voured to  relieve  art  from  the  obstacles  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  its  advancement,  by  denying  inspiration  and  limiting 
genius  ;  for  surely,  to  the  mere  distinction  between  organic 
impressions,  mankind  never  did,  nor  ever  will  attach  the  va- 
lue and  applause  of  taste.  This  inference  our  author  evi- 
dently involves  in  his  whole  argument,  though,  misled  by 
the  use  of  a  common  expression,  he  occasionally  denies  it  in. 
his  language. 

Weare  informed  that  the  pams  and  pleasures  of  hearing 
and  sight,  like  those  of  the  other  senses,  arise  from  certain  , 
modes  and  degrees  of  irritation  ;  that  sensual  pleasure  de- 
pends on  a  moderate  and  varied  irritation  of  the  organic 
nerves,  which  will  be  affected  more  or  less  according  to  their 
different  degrees  of  sensibility;  and  that  the  beauties  of 
light,  shade  and  colour  are  all  that  affect  the  eye,  or  make 
any  impression  upon  organic  sense  and  perception.  To 
talk  of  a  taste  for  mere  light,  shade,  and  colour,  is,  surely, 
an  absurdity  not  warranted  by  the  commonest  acceptation  of 
the  word,  and  these,  as  it  appears,  are  the  only  objects  of 
sensation.  Our  author  is,  nevertheless,  continually  perplex- 
ing himself  and  his  readers  by  calling  taste  a  matter  of 
feeling,  by  which  he  certainly  does  not  mean  an  operation; 
of  intellect,  or  improved  perception,  but  simple  instinctive 
sensation.  To  what  conclusion,  we  repeat,  does  his  whole 
argument  lead,  if*  not  to  this,  that  no  objects  which  come 
within  the  rauge  of  taste  properly  so  called,  are  detected 
as  pleasures  by  the  organs  of  sense?  To  make  a  distinction 
between  the  nature  of  feelings,  is  a  nicety  to  which  ourpower« 
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are  not  adequ rite,  and  we  maintain  that  the  analogy  is  false, 
if  any  such  is  intended  in  contradistinction  to  the  impressioa 
made  by  the  result  of  a  judgments 

in  his  definition  Mr.  Knight  is  guilty  of  a  curious  error, 
and  nearly  allied  to  the  onejust  mentioned.  When  he  says> 
that  taste  is  '  a  general  discriminative  faculty  arising  from 
just  feeling  and  correct  judgment,  implanted  in-  the  mind  o-f 
man  by  his  Creator,  and  improved  by  "exercise,  study,  and 
meditation/  taste  is  described  as  a  matter  o-f  instinctive 
sensibility,  arising  nevertheless  from  a  judgment  and  per- 
fection of  judgment  which  can  have  been  the  only  object 
and  consequence  of  exercise,  study,  and  meditation. 

In  the  series  of  pleasures,  our  author  next  enumerates 
those  arising  from  imitation,  then  such -as  spring  from  cha- 
racter, expression,  technical  skill,  imagination  and  judgment. 
Taste,  then,  properly  speaking,  commences  as  a  decision  of 
judgment  confirming  or  denying  resemblance  in  the  imita- 
tion of  familiar  objects.  The  same  principle  may,  perhaps-, 
be  extended  to  every  other  instance.  The  common  error 
of  attributing  taste  to  feeling  rather  than  a  process  of 
the  understanding,  ischiefly  owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  decision  is  made  among  the  more  immediate  objects  of 
taste.  Tiie  mind,  however,  having  more  connection  with 
the  sight,  and  the  sight  more  exercise  than  any  other  sense, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  eifect  of  habit  would 
very  early  in  life  render  this  operation  too  rapid  to  become 
perceptible.  The  objects  of  comparison  are,  moreover,  such 
as  have  been  fairly  and  distinctly  represented  to  the  mind 
through  the  sight,  and  the  forms  remain,  unlike  many 
o-f  the  other  subjects  of  reason  which  are  so  intricate  and 
so  Kir  removed  from  sense,  as  frequently  to  leave  no  image 
whereby  they  may  be  compared  one  with  the  other,  till  much 
collateral  aid  has  been  furnished  by  attention  and  memory. 
Tliis/ti//>/g  then,  seems  only  to  be  the  result  of  a  judgment, 
from  habit  become  rapid  and  imperceptible,  and  resembling 
entirely  the  conviction  arising  from  all  other  processes  of 
judgment.  Mr.  Burke  is  of  this  opinion,  and  extends  it 
so  much  farther  as  to  deny  any  suddenness  of  operation. 

Those  objects  in  nature  or  art  of  which  the  mind  in  this 
process  approves,  are  termed  beautiful.  Taste  may  conse- 
quently be  called  the  discovery  of  the  beautiful.  But  what 
is  beauty?  We  answer,  as  a  fair  conclusion  from  every  thing 
we  have  been  able  to  collect  from  Mr.  Knight,  or  others, 
that  it  is  truth  and  fitness  in  the  most  comprehensive  applica- 
tio  i  of  the  terms.  The  beautiful  therefore,  will  vary  in 
cv-ry  object  in  nature.     In  simple  objects,  according  to  the 
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propr'e'y  of  parts  considered  in  relation  to  the  whole,  or  the 
agreement  of  the  individual  or  species  With  the  truth  or  pro- 
priety of  the  genus  or  class  ;  and  in  complex  objects  ac- 
cording to  their  agreement  with  general  nature.  The  cen- 
tral form  and  centra!  character  (if  we  may  so  express  our- 
selves) can  be  discovered  only  by  a  very  comprehensive 
acquaintance  with  nature.  From  this  extensive  survey 
Blumenbach,  in  opposition  to  Hunter,  established  the  Geor- 
gian line  of  feature  as  most  beautiful,  or  most  accordant  with 
the  general  tendenc}r  and  effort  of  nature  ;  and  upon  the 
same  principle  Hogarth  laid  down  his  line  of  beauty  from  a 
discovery  that  nature  universally  avoids  straight  lines;  and 
this  law  will  still  remain,  generally  speaking,  though  Mr. 
Knight  wishes  to  disparage  it  by  contending  that  in  its  pro- 
per place  every  liue  may  be  a  line  of  beauty  ;  which  no  one 
will  deny. 

To  prove  that  beauty  is  mere  fitness,  Mr.  Knight  has 
considered  at  some  length  several  of  its  constituents. 
e  Symmetry,  or  the  fitness  and  proportion  of  parts  to  each 
other  and  to  the  whole,  is  a  necessary  ingredient   to   beauty 

in    all    composite    forms.'  *  We  always    attach   some 

ixHeas  of  regularity,  neatness,  or  congruity,  to  the  word 
Beauty.'' 'That  ease,  grace,  elegance,  and  dignity  of  atti- 
tude and  gesture,  which  we  so  much  admire  iri  the  Greek 
statues,  do  not  consist  in  the  lines  of  beauty,  or  depend 
upon  the  impressions  which  any  specific  forms  make  on  the 
organs  of  sight  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  arise  wholly  from 
mental  sympathies,  and  the  association  of  ideas:  wherefore 
the  forms  which  appear  easy,  graceful,  elegant,  or  dignified 
in  a  horse,  are  totally  different  from  those  which  appeal*  so  in 
a  man.'  P.  204.  '  The  case  is,  that  there  are  certain  postures 
into  which  the  body  naturally  throws  itself,  and  certain  ges- 
tures which  it  naturally  displays,  when  under  the  influence 
of  certain  passions  and  dispositions  of  mind;  so  that  from 
our  own  internal  feelings  and  sentiments,  we  learn  to  asso- 
ciate the  ideas  or  notions  of  certain  tempers  and  character 
of  mind,  with  those  of  certain  attitudes  and  modes  of  car- 
riage of  the  body;  which  are,  therefore,  said  to  express 
those  tempers  and  characters,  as  the  features  of  the  face 
do  more  immediately  and  unequivocally.'  p.  203,  '  As  to 
lines,  i  know  of  none  that  may  not  be  graceful,  elegant,  and 
beautiful  in  proper  circumstances  and  situations,  and  none 
that  are  so,  when  employed  improperly/  p.  210.  .  ■  All  de- 
grees of  magnitude  contribute  to  beauty  in  proportion  as 
they  shew  objects  to  be  perfect  in  their  kind.  I'hat  'degree 
«f  magnitude  in  each  individual   which  approaches   nearest 
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to    that  of  the  mean  proportion  of  the  species  or  variety  to 
which  it  belongs,  is  the  best  adapted  to  beauty.'  i\  £27.      It 
appears  to  us  rather  unaccountable  that  Mr.    Knight  should 
have  suffered  the  opinions  of  the  author  of  the  Inquiry  into 
the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  to  have  remained  unmolested  on 
this  subject,  when  in   other  less   egregious  deviations  from 
accuracy,  he  has  attacked  them  without  mercy  ;  or  rather 
that, without  particular   allusion,  he  should  have  protested 
against  the  details  of  his  reasonings,  without  observing    that 
the   whole  error  in  his  reasoning  arose  from  a  misconception 
of  his  terms.     To  have  shewn  that  his  usual  comprehensive- 
ness deserted  him   in  his  application   of   the    term  Fitness, 
and  that  no  one  of  his  instances  militates   against   the  opi- 
nion,   that    fitness    alone    constitutes    beantv,     would   have 
been,  perhaps,  a  task   of  no  considerable  difficulty.     It  ap- 
pears to  us,  indeed,  that  nothing  is  more  palpable,  than  the 
error  into  which  he  has  fallen,  in   the  sections  which  relate 
to  this  subject.     Most  of   the  instances  adduced,  are  from 
objects  in  nature    which  are   by  no   means  familiar  to  us,  or 
such  as  we  have   never   been  accustomed   to  compare  toge- 
ther, so  as  to  be  able  to  decide   upon   their   relative  (itness. 
We  do  not,  however,  hesitate  in  asserting,    that  a   naturalist 
fully  acquainted  with  their  several    relative  merits,  would  in 
fact    pronounce   most  of   these    things   to  be    beautiful    or 
otherwise,   though   the    ignorant    might   uniformly   decide 
against  them.     To  take  the  most  striking    instance:      Will 
any  cue  deny  that  a    keen   and  accurate   naturalist    might, 
with    precisely  the  same    feelings  as  those  we   discover  in 
regard  to  objects  confessedly  beautiful,  affirm   that   he  was 
in  possession  of,  or  had  lately  seen  a  most  beautiful  monkey  ? 
Even  if  this  could  not  be,  a  reason  (of  which    fitness  is  still 
the  principle)    is   to  be  derived  from   the  almost  necessary 
comparison  we  are   obliged  to   draw  between  this  tribe  and 
our  own  species.     In  this  comparison,  the  standard  of  fitness 
will,  surely,  not  lead  us  to  give  the  preference  to  that  ani- 
mal,   which    departs   further  than   any  of  the   human    race 
from  the  central  character  and  form  with  which  we  are  conr 
yeisant,and  by  which  wejudge  them,     Fitness  of  the  human 
figure   is  also  rather  more  extensive   than    Mr.    Burke   has 
been  pleased  to  imagine,  as  it   consists  not  only  in  the   due 
quality  and  quantity  of  limbs,  but  in  quality  and  degree  of  ex- 
pression, and  a  variety  of  other  circumstances.  That  propor- 
tion is  not  always  the  cause  of  beauty,  no  one  ever  attempted  to 
deny,  and  for  this  plain  reason,  that  proportion  is  not  always 
a   part    of  fitness    or   truth.     In    vegetables,  for    instance, 
Jitness  may  happen  to  consist  in  izant   of  proportion.      Nei- 
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ther  will  any  one  maintain  that  one  and  the  same  proportion 
constitutes  the  beauty  of  different  animals  ;  but  that  to  each 
his  own  proportion  does  so,  nobody  of  ordinary  capacity 
w i  1 }  be  inclined  to  dispute. 

Taste,  then,  or  the  power  of  discovering  fitness,  will,  if 
all  our  reasoning  be  just,  necessarily  vqry  in  almost  esery 
individual,  and  beauty,  though  a  permanent  principle,  can 
never  be  an  universal  beauty.  If,  indeed,  the  original  con- 
formation of  mind  and  body  were  the  same  in  each  individual, 
ir  all  men  had  received  similar  impressions  and  modes  of 
thinking. from  habits  and  education,  then  would  all  agree  in 
affixing  to  the  same  objects  the  same  idea,  or  there  would  be 
a  common  and  universal  beauty.  As  things,  however,  are 
constituted,  each  mind  perceives  a  different  beauty  accord- 
ing to  its  acquired  ideas  of  fitness,  or  the  relation  it  is  enabled 
to  discover  in  proportion  to  the  extentof  its  acquaintance  with 
nature  :  and  as  it  is  reasonable  to  distrust  the  comprehension 
of  individuals,  however  large  their  faculties  may  be,  so  it 
has  been  and  still  continues  customary  to  consider  the  gene- 
ral sense  of  mankind  as  the  only  criterion  of  excellence. 

The  beauty  in  the  works  of  art  which  will  stand  the  test 
of  ages,  and  he  approved  as  such  by  the  largest  number  of 
mankind,  will  be  that  propriety  or  agreement  with  general 
nature,  which,  avoiding  details,  presents  to  notice  only  such 
features  as  may  be  recognized  at  once,  an-d  at  once  excite 
sympathy.  Upon  this  principle  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  laid 
down  the  inestimable  rule  which  Mr.  Knight  has  borrowed, 
when  he  says,  (i>.  287.)  '  In  all  serious  compositions,  in  every 
representation  of  character,  where  strong  passions  and  affec- 
tions are  to  he  expressed,  both  the  poet,  the  painter,  and  the 
sculptor  should  adhere  to  permanent  principles,  and  avoid 
-all  fluctuating  modes  and  fashions,  for,  not  only  the  passions 
-and  affections  of  the  human  mind,  but  the  natural  modes 
.of  expressing  them,  are  the  same  in  all  ages  and  all  countries  ; 
and  the  less  these  natural  modes  are  connected  with  those  of 
local  and  temporary  habit,  theinorestrong  and  general  will  be 
the  sympathies  excited  by  them.'  He  might  have  extended 
this  rule  with  equal  propriety  to  the  comic  and  ridiculous,  for 
even  here  it  will  be  found,  upon  a  very  slight  examina- 
tion, that  only  such  peculiarities,  if  it  may  be  so  said,  which 
have  their  principles  in  general  nature,  will  universally 
please  and  continue  to  communicate  pleasure  to  the  great 
tnass  of  mankind. 

In  his  application  of  the  term  taste,  to  the  apparent  appro- 
bation manifested  by  a  conformity  with  the  current  fashions 
of  the  day,  it  appears  to  us   that  Mr.  Knight  has  degraded 
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it  from  its  true  dignity.  He  lias  not  made  a  distinction 
which  certainly  exists  between  adoption  and  considerate 
approbation.  Fashions  are  followed  from  the  dislike  to  sin- 
gularity, from  mere  imitation,  from  love  of  rareness  or  dis- 
tinction without  any  thought  of  beauty.  So  far,  indeed, 
is  the  mind  from  approving  every  thing  it  adopts,  that  it  is 
a  fact  ascertained  by  daiiy  experience,  that  scarcely  a  fashion 
does  please  at  first,  as  it  must  naturally  do,  if  his  reasoning 
were  just.  Habit  alone  reconciles  to  many  things,  which, 
it  is  true,  may  afterwards  be  approved  and  considered  beau- 
tiful. -We  cannot,  therefore,  agree  with  the  opinion  that 
'real  inclination  (if  it  means  taste,)  is  to  be  judged  of  more 
from  practice  than  professions,'  nor  think  it  is  necessary  that 
'  a  fashion  must  have  been  previously  felt  as  ornamental, 
if  it  ever  happen  to  be  really  and  considerately  thought  so ;' 
for,  not  to  mention  that  ft  would  be  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  sentiments  we  have  already  delivered  on  the  nature  of 
taste,  the  fact  in  this  instance  seems  to  warrant  only  a 
contrary  conclusion.  Of  those  who  adopt  fashions,  few 
think  at  all  ;  and  of  those  who  do  think,  some  are  influenced 
by  the  motives  above  specified,  and  others  may  perhaps  from 
ignorance  approve  what  is  not  strictly  conformable  to  nature. 
What  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  has  denominated  truth  by  suf- 
ferance, must,  it  is  clear,  have  frequent  place  in  the  decisions 
of  mankind,  and  may  happen  to  be  really  and  considerately 
approved. 

Upon  (  the  strange  and  unphilosophical  theories'  of  the 
author  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,  Mr. 
Knight  has  vented  much  of  his  indignation,  and  has  taken 
pains  to  prove  that  magnitude,  obscurity,  and  terror  are  not 
necessary  ingredients  in  sublime  objects  or  sublime  feelings. 
These  he  has  simplified  into  power  and  the  discovery  of 
power,  and  stales  as  a  reason  for  the  repetition  of  argu- 
ments frequently  repeated,  that  these  seducing  theories 
are  daity  acquiring  more  and  more  influence  over  the 
practice  of  mankind.  s  Every  energetic  exertion  of  great 
and  c6i  nmancHng  power,  whether  of  bedy  or  mind,  whe- 
ther physical  or  moral,  or  whether  it  be  employed  to  pre- 
serve or  destroy,  will  necessarily  excite  corresponding  sym- 
pathies, and,  of  course,  appear  sublime.'  p.  359-  '  All 
sublime  feelings  are,  according  to  the  principles  of  Longinus, 
which  I  have  here  endeavoured  to  illustrate  and  confirm, 
feelings  of  exultation  and  expansion  of  the  mind,  tending 
to  rapture  a;:d  enthusiasm  ;  and  whether  they  be  excited  by 
sympathy  with  external  objects,  or  arise  from  the  internal 
operations  of  the  mind,  they  are  still  of  the  same  nature. 
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In  grasping  at  infinity,  the  mind  exercises  the  powers,  before 
noticed,  of  multiplying  without  end  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  it  ex- 
pands and  exalts  itself,  by  which  means  its  feelings  and  sen- 
timents become  sublime,'  p.  S6l.  'The  moment  the  actual 
pressure  of  fear  is  felt,  all  sympathy  with  the  cause  that  pro- 
duces it,  consequently  all  relish  for  the  sublimity  of  it,  is 
at  an  end.'  p.  3(37.  '  All  obscurity  is  imperfection.  The 
knafefhiation  must  conceive  distinct,  but  not  determinate 
ideas.'  p.386:  'Critics  have  been  led  into  the  notion  that 
imagery  is  rendered  sublime  by  being  indistinct  and  obscure, 
by  mistaking  energies  for  images,  and  looking  for  pictures 
where  powers  only  were  meant  to  be  expressed.'  p.  387- 
'  The  sublime  of  vastness  of  dimensions  and  unlimited  great- 
ness of  size,  isof  that  description  which  every  grovelling  ima- 
gination may  reach,  without  any  effort  than  that  of  mul- 
tiplication.'— '  The  passions  can  sympathize  with  no  images 
that  the  imagination  does  not  comprehend  distinctly.'  i>. 
400.  c  1  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  vastness  may  be  a  means 
of  exciting  sublime  sentiments  ;  but  then  it  is  upon  the 
principle  of  indefinite  extension  before  explained.'  p.  403. 
This  latter  appears  rather  a  singular  qualification  of  the 
opinion  expressed  before,  and  with  this  expression  we  think 
theauthor  in  no  wise  differs  from  Mr.  Burke's  meaning,  who 
says,  (  designs  that  are  vast  only  by  their  dimensions,  are 
always  the  siini  of  a  common  and  low  imagination..'  i».  136. 
Whether  or  no  he  be  correct  on  the  subject  of  obscuritv, 
may  still  be  a  matter  of  doubt,  at  least  as  far  as  relates  to 
visible  objects,  and  the  difference  between  the  obscure  in 
writing,  and  in  objects  presented  to  the  sight,  is,  that  the  for- 
mer gives  no  ideas  at  all,  while  the  latter  does  present 
enough  for  the  imagination  to  distinguish,  without  determin- 
ing the  precise  limits  within  which  its  operation  shall  be 
confined.  That  porter  itself  was  the  chief  ingredient  in  the 
sublime,  Mr.  Burke  was  no  less  aware  than  the  author  of 
the  present  work,  who,  had  he  taken  the  pains  to  read  the 
Inquiry  carefully  through,  would  have  met  the  following 
passage.  '  I  know  of  nothing  sublime  which  is  not  some 
modification  of  power.'  p.  11(7.  Shall  we  venture  to  sim- 
plify the  matter  a  little  farther,  and  say  that  the  sublime 
arises  in  all  cases  from  asuspension  ofthe  comparative  power, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  idea  ofthe  sublime  is  suggested 
whenever  the  effort  at  comparison  which  the  mind  is  con- 
tinually making,  fails,  in  consequence  of  the  want  cf  a 
..standard  beyond,  with  which  it  may  compare  its  actual  con- 
ceptions. It  seems  to  be  for  this  reason  that  terror  is  incom- 
patible with  the   feelings  excited  by  the  sublime,  because 
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while  under  the  influence   of  fear,  the  mind  can  make  no  ef- 
fort at  such  comparison. 

The  unqualified  censnre  which  Mr.  Knight  has  been 
pleased  to  pass  upon  rules  and  system,  is  founded,  it  appears 
to  us,  rather  upon  theirabuse,  than  upon  their  usual  and  pro- 
per application.  In  saving  that '  rules  andsj'stem  can  never 
reach  every  possible  case,  and  that  if  they  could,  the  act  of 
applying  them  would  distract  the  attention  from  the  senti- 
ment excited,'  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  rules  and  sys- 
tem he  had  in  view,  which  do  affect  to  extend  to  every  pos- 
sible case.  Was  there  ever  an  academy  which  professed  to  sup- 
ply a  common  measure  between  art  and  the  several  concep- 
tions which  might  arise  in  the  artist's  mind,  and  which 
it  would  be  necessary  to  apply  upon  every  occasion  ? 
Or  does  Mr.  Knight  mean  to  say  that  it  is  a  privilege  which 
ought  to  be  granted  to  genius,  to  violate  in  grammar  the 
rules  of  syntax  ;  in  poetry  those  of  metre;  in  music  those 
of  harmony  ;  in  logic  those  of  syllogism  ;  in  painting  those 
of  perspective  ;  in  dramatic  poetry  those  of  probable  imita- 
tion r  That  he  is  right  only  to  a  certain  extent,  in  assigning 
to  sj'stem  and  rules  the  want  of  good  artists  throughout 
Europe  since  the  institution  of  public  academies,  is  clear 
from  many  considerations,  and  particularly  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  schools  existed  no  less  in  the  most  flou- 
rishing periods  of  the  arts,  than  they  have  done  since.  Who 
will  deny  that  the  schools  of  Raphael  and  the  Caracci,  pro- 
duced great  men,  or  that  liaphael  and  the  Caracci  had  pre- 
viously been  subjected  to  masters,  who  confined  them  as 
much  within  rule  and  system,  as  could  have  been  since  done 
in  the  larger  academies  r  We  are  inclined  to  attribute  the 
low  state  of  the  arts  to  the  opposite  cause  to  that  assigned 
by  Mr  Knight,  namely,  to  the  licentiousness  and  want  of 
attention  to  rules  and  system  in  our  modern  artists  ;  and 
if  he  will  take  the  trouble  of  reading  anv  work  on  the  lives  of 
the  painters,  and  with  the  impressions  derived  from  such 
perusal,  inquire  into  the  habits  of  his  contemporary  artists, 
we  think  he  will  come  over  to  our  opinion.  To  illustrate 
this  by  a  single  iiislance  :  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  what 
modern  painter  has  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
human  figure  as  will  allow  him  to  represent  it  in  all  its 
possible,  or  even  some  of  its  most  usual  foreshortening*,  and 
is  not,  from  this  want  of  knowledge,  continually  obliged 
either  to  distort  his  figures,  or  place  them  in  unnatural  atti- 
tudes to  conceal  his  ignorance  of  outline  r  And  which  of 
them,  possessing  this  knowledge,  will  not  display  it  inopposi- 
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tion  to  eveiy  acknowledged  rule  of  composition  and  pro- 
priety, rather  than  forego  the  applause  of  technical  skill  and. 
sciences. 

That  rules  may  be  extended  too  far,  we   allow,  but  that 
they  have  been  so,  we  deny.    Such  rues  as  shall  prevent  and 
supersede  the  necessity  of  observation,  will  certainly  destroy 
the  only  means   of  excellence;  and  by    setting    aside  that 
which  constitutes  the  agreeable  in  art,  the  discovery  of  truth, 
and  reducing  the  whole  to  a  process  upon  trust,  will  remove, 
the  incentives  to  exertion,  (which  are  the   same  in    this,  as 
in  every  other  .department  of  human   industry,)  and  convert 
the  artist   into   the  mere  mechanic.     That    the  business  of 
copying  is,    perhaps,  carried  too  far,    we  easily    admit,  and 
those  who  have  been  conversant  with  foreign   galleries,  will 
not  be  disposed  to  think  otherwise.     Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
was  well  aware  of  this  truth,  and  in  relation  to  this  and  every 
other  subject  connected  with   the   art,    has   delivered  ju/es, 
which,  if  even  sysiematicatty  followed,  would,  we  believe,  be 
found  to  encroach  upon  none  of  the  privileges  of  genius,  and 
take  nothing  from  the   highest  pretensions  of  taste.     It  is  in 
vain  to  attribute  the  detect,  of  excellence  to  want  of  encou- 
ragement and   opportunity.     We    are  persuaded  that   even 
in  this  clay   of  perverted    taste,  if  some  great  artist  were  to 
arise,  who,  by  that  usual  criterion  of  excellence,  the  appro- 
bation  of  the    community,   might   be    deemed  worthy    the 
appellation   of  the  second    Raphael,  the  encouragement  he 
would  receive  would  as  far  exceed  that  given  to  his  content- 
porary  artists,  as  that  which  has  been  bestowed   on  the  se- 
cond  Roseius   surpasses  all  the    praise  and  all   the  profits 
which  his  contemporary  actors   have   received.     From  this 
tribunal  no  appeal    is   successful,  and  let  it  be  remembered 
that  to   question   its  authority  ,*can  be    productive   only   of 
mortification. 

From  p.  211,  tor.  224,  Mr.  Knight  gives  vent  to  his 
feelings  of  indignation  at  the  whole  system  of  modern 
country-houses  and  landscape  gardening. 

'  When  according  to  the  modern  fashion,  all  around  is  levelled 
and  thrown  open  :  and  the  poor  square  edifice  exposed  alone,  or 
with  the  accompaniment  of  its  regular  wings  and  portico,  amidst 
spacious  lawns  interspersed  with  irregular  clumps  or  masses  of  wood, 
and  sheets  of  water,  I  do  not  know  a  more  melancholy  object  :  it 
neither  associates  nor  harmonizes  with  any  thing.'     P.  212. 

Just  as  these  observations  may  be  considered  by  many, 
they  will  not  influence  the  decision  of  thousands  who 
approve    upon    other   principles    of     beauty    the     system 
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here  abused,  and  who  derive  their  pleasure  from  the  sense 
of  '  neatness,  freshness,  lightness,  symmetry,  regularity, 
uniformity,'  which  Mr.  Knight  has  himself  pointed  out  as 
*  beauties  of  the  highest  class.'  Association  he  has  elsewhere 
said,  (p.  154),  ''  renders  those  qualities  which  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  promote  the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  social 
life,  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  civilized  men,  though  there  be 
nothing  in  the  forms  or  colour  of  the  objects  themselves  in 
any  degree  pleasing  to  the  sense,  but  perhaps  the  contrary.' 
In  the  habitation  o.  man,  then,  these  circumstances,  as  high- 
ly fitting,  may,  whatever,  be  the  means  employed,  continue 
to  be  considered  as  beautiful,  and  to  these  circumstances 
much  care  and  attention  has  been  paid  in  the  modern  system 
of  building  and  gardening. 
Mr.  Knight  observes,  that, 

'  Since  the  introduction  of  a  style  of  ornamental  gardening,  called 
at  first  oriental,  and  afterwards  landscape  gardening,  (probably  from 
its  efficacy  in  destroying  all  picturesque  composition)  Grecian 
temples  have  been  employed  as  decorations  by  almost  all  persons 
who  could  afford  to  indulge  their  taste  in  objects  so  costly  :  but, 
though  executed,  in  many  instances,  on  a  scale  and  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  the  design,  disappointment  has,  I  believe,  been  invariably 
the  result.  Nevertheless  they  are  unquestionably  beautiful,  being 
exactly  copied  from  those  models  which  have  stood  the  criticism  of 
many  successive  ages,  and  been  constantly  beheld  with  delight  and 
admiration.  In  the  rich  lawns  and  shrubberies  of  England,  how- 
ever, they  lose  all  that  power  to  please  which  they-so  eminently 
possess  on  the  barren  hills  of  Agrigentum  and  Segcsta,  or  the  naked 
plains  of  Pcestura  and  Athens.  But  barren  and  naked  as  these  hills 
and  plains  are,  they  are  still,  if  I  may  say. so,  their  native  hills  and 
plains,  the  scenery  in  which  they  sprang,  and  in  which  the  mind 
therefore  contemplates  them,  connected  and  associated  with  number- 
less interesting  circumstances  both  local  and  historical,  both  physi- 
cal and  moral,  upon  which  it  delights  to  dwell.  In  our  parks  aud 
gardens,  on  the  contrary,  they  stand  wholly  unconnected  with  all 
that  surrounds  them,  mere  unmeaning  excrescences  ;  or  what  is 
worse,  manifestly  meant  for  ornament,  and  therefore  having  no 
accessory  character  but  that  of  ostentation,  vanity,  &c.'     "P.  167. 

Our  author  reasons  here,  as  on  many  other  subjects,  with 
regard  to  fitness,  from  his  own  particular  associations.  He 
forgets  that  the  objects  above  described  are  not  considered  as 
misplaced  by  a  very  large  portion  of  mankind  ;  that  of  the 
spectators  a  very  inconsiderable  number  will  feel  disappointed 
in  consequence  of  any  sympathy  with  the  originals ;  while  the 
great  mass  will  receive  pleasure  from  a  variety  of  sources  un- 
connected with  these  associations.  He  forgets  the  natural 
sympathy   with   the    rich,  and    the  impressions  made   by 
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pozccr,  let  it  be  manifested  in  whatsoever  way  it  will.  He 
does  not  recollect  those  '  beauties  of*  the  highest  class/ 
which  we  have  lately  quoted  in  his  own  words,  and  which, 
will  continue  to  be  considered  as  such,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  critics.  By  these  critics  themselves,  as  it  appears, 
principle  has  been  armed  against  principle.  They  have  endea- 
voured to  shew  by  rule  why  that  should  not  be,  which  by 
another  rule  thev  have  not  only  proved  to  be,  but  to  be 
proper.  They  have  themselves  supplied  a  standard  by 
which  others  may  measure  the  purity  of  their  tastes, 
and  decide  against  rules  by  the  establishment  of  which 
these  critics  have,  unwillingly  perhaps,  used  every  endeavour 
to  disparage  their  own  previous  decisions.  Of  the  truth  of 
this  many  instances  might  be  given  from  the  work  before  us, 
in  addition  to  those  already  noticed.  If,  as  our  author  shews, 
gentle  variety  be  a  source  of  beauty  and  pleasure,  surely  the  line 
ot  beauty  against  which  he  employs  so  much  of  his  rhetoric, 
must,  as  presenting,  of  all  other  lines,  the  most  gentle  variety,  be 
likewise  beautiful  and  pleasing.  In  denying  smoothness  to 
be  pleasant  to  the  touch,  and  allowing  that  the  pleasures  of  this 
sense  arise  from  gentle  irritations,  he  seems  to  deny  a  fact 
which  every  one  else  would  maintain,  and  adopts  a  principle 
upon  which  his  argument  falls  of  itself,  for  surely  there  can 
be  no  irritation  more  gentle  than  that  which  arises  from  a 
smooth  substance:  this  pleasure  may,  indeed,  be  trilling,  but 
is,  perhaps,  a  general  one,  independently  of  sympathy. 

We  regret  the  necessity  we  are  here  under  of  taking  leave 
of  this  very  interesting  work.  If  in  our  imperfect  notice  of 
it,  we  have  ventured  upon  some  few  occasions  to  differ  from 
its  author,  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  in  many  more 
instances  we  have  felt  obliged  to  give  an  unqualified  assent 
to  his  opinions ;  and,  in  recommending-  the  perusal  of  his 
elaborate  inquiry  to  our  readers,  we  do  it  with  the  full  con- 
viction that  they  will  receive  much  entertainment  and  much 
information.  The  illustrations  are  for  the  most  part,  original 
and  apposite,  and  many  of  the  topics  such  as  have  been 
scantily  discussed  by  former  writers. 

Together  with  the  work,  we  cannot  help  recommending 
its  author  as  affording  an  example  worthy  the  imitation  of 
many  of  our  countrymen.  The  learned  ease  of  this  gentle- 
man may  serve  as  a  valuable  model  to  thousands,  who  amid 
the  many  heavy  demands  of  science  and  philosophy;  and  with 
every  circumstance  of  education,  fortune,  and  leisure  on  their 
sides,  remain,  nevertheless,  as  idle  and  unconcerned  spec- 
tators, heedless  of  the  important  questions  which  interest 
and  agitate  mankind,  and  careless  in  the  cultivation  of  those 
dispositions  and  talents,  which  might  essentially  contribute 
to  the  advancement  of  private  comfort  or  public  utility, 
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Art.  II. — History  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Revolution, 
if>88,  to  tko  Conchuion  of  the  Treaty'  of  j{  miens.  Vols. 
XI.  and  XII.  By  Wiliiam  Behbam.  Qvo.  Phillips. 
I80J. 

THE  office  of  the  historian  is  dignified  and  sacred.  He 
undertakes  to  describe  events,  in  which  whole  nations  are 
the  agents,  and  on  the  issue  of  which  the  fate  of  kingdoms 
depends.  In  executing  this  arduous  task,  it  is  necessary  that 
bis  knowledge,  his  virtue,  and  his  genius  should  raise  him 
to  an  eminence,  where  he  may  stand  al oof  from  the  common 
passions  and  engagements  of  the  world,  and  whence  he  mav 
take  a  wide  and  uninterrupted  view  of  the  grand  scenes 
which  he  ventures  to  describe.  At  the  sane  time  the  in- 
struction of  his  species  must  be  his  only  aim,,  and  eternal 
truth  his  only  guide. 

While  history  opens  to  our  view  the  rise  and  downfall  of 
nations,  and  traces  the  causes  which  have  raised  some  king- 
doms to  the  pinnacle  of  wealth  and  power,  and  precipitated 
others  into  the  gulf  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  it  exhibits 
man  in  every  eharacterand  in  every  state  ;  it  makes  men  wise 
by  the  delineation  of  the  actions  of  other  men  :  it  makes  us 
acquainted  with  our  own  nature  by  presenting  the  most  ex- 
tensive display  of  our  passions,  of  our  intellects,  of  our  vices, 
of  our  virtues,  of  our  weaknesses,  and  of  our  powers.  The 
historian,  therefore,  must  be  thoroughly  informed  of  every 
feeling  of  the  heart,  every  working  of  the  mind.  It  is  this 
knowledge  which  will  enable  him  to  trace  the  secret  springs 
of  actions  productive  of  the  most  important  and  unexpected 
effects,  to  penetrate  with  profound  inquiry  into  depths, 
which  to  common  minds  would  appear  unfathomable,  and 
to  exhibit  in  lucid  order,  what  to  common  eyes  would  appear 
an  undistinguishable  mass  of  confusion.  It  is  this  know- 
ledge which  reminds  the  historian,  although  he  may  have  the 
most  exalted  notions  of  what  man  ought  to  be,  never  to 
forget  what  man  is,  and  never  to  sutler  his  conceptions  of 
ideal  perfection  to  carry  him  so  far,  as  to  lose  sight  of  the 
real  state  of  tinners.  It  is  this  knowledge,  which,  while  his 
delineations  are  wrought  with  the  boldness  of  genius,  and 
with  colours  '  dipt  in  heaven,'  still  preserves  to  them  the 
discrimination  of  accuracy  and  the  fidelity  of  truth:  as  the 
painter's  skill  in  the  anatomy  of  the  human  frame  still  pre- 
serves to   his  heroes  the  likeness  of  men. 

History  is  the  onlv  muse  who  must  resign  all  connection 
with  fancy  :  still   her  affinity  to  genius  is  stamped  in  every 
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feature,  and  she  will  treat  on  no  subject  without  adoraing 
it.  The  magic  charms  of  her  eloquence  will  throw  a  lustre 
on  the  most  trifling  objects,  the  most  important  events  will 
he  seen  in  fill  magnitude  by  her  developement.  and  even 
truth  itself  appear  more  bright  by  her  illustrations.  If  bio- 
graphy, who  relates  the  anecdotes  of  private  life,  can  give 
dignity  to  the  most  minute  occurrence  by  the  beauties  of 
narration,  if  she  can,  in  her  humble  walk,  interest  the  atten- 
tion by  appeals  to  the  heart,  and  improve  the  mind  by  lessons 
of  wisdom  ;  if  this  painter  of  domestic  scenes  can  thus  de- 
lineate in  glowing  colours,  what  may  we  not  justly  expect 
from  history  in  her  more  exalted  province,  where  the  most 
magnificent  objects  are  the  subjects  of  her  pencil,  where  he- 
roes, statesmen,  and  the  chiefs  of  men  are  the  portraits,  and 
the  world  itself  the  scene  ? 

It  is  the  nature  of  true  genius  to  rise  with  the  dangers  of 
situation,  to  find  in  difficulties  only  new  causes  for  energy, 
and  a  wider  scope  for  the  exertion  of  its  powers.  Such 
ought  to  be  the  genius  of  that  historian  who  attempts  to  write 
the  annuls  of  the  present  age,  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives, 
and  more  particularly  if  his  own  country  is  the  subject  of 
his  history.  Though  he  may  possess  a  mind  of  that  sublime 
tenor  which  we  have  described,  accompanied  with  that  pe- 
culiar sagacity  which  is  required  to  scrutinize  the  private 
agencies  of  political  intrigue;  though  he  may  fully  possess 
these  rare  qualities,  there  is  danger  lest  the  feelings  of  pa- 
triotism should  warp  his  judgmeut,  lest  the  ardour  of  patri- 
otism should  throw  down  reason  from  her  seat,  and  leave 
his  imagination  uncontrolled  in  describing  the  exploits  of  his 
own  countrymen,  the  heroes  of  his  native  soil.  As  his  task 
us  nobly  arduous,  we  should  hail  his  success  with  the  greater 
applause.  Every  reader  would  place  himself  under  the  gui- 
dance of  the  sage  Mentor,  and  listen  to  his  instruction  with 
wonder  and  delight.  We  critics  should  only  have  occasion 
to  point  to  the  tablet  of  instruction,  and  to  explain  the 
propriety  of  its  various  allusions  ;  and  we  should  be  happy  in 
this  humble  office. 

Mr.  Belsham  does  not  possess  a  mind  of  the  above  stamp. 
His  abilities  have  not  adorned  his  page  with  those  beauties, 
nor  have  his  patriotic  feelings  tarnished  them  with  those 
pardonable  blemishes,  which  we  have  alluded  to  ;  but  we 
have  entered  into  these  preliminary  observations  to  shew  our 
conceptions  of  the  great  duties  and  the  important  office  of 
the  historian. 

The  history  before  us  is  little  more  than  a  chronicle  of 
events,  in  which,  if  our  author  had  confined  himself  to  a  sim- 
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pie  and  naked  recital  of  facts,  he  would  have  done  well,  and 
he  might  have  been  dismissed  with  the  frigid  praise  of  fide- 
lit}7;  but  as  he  has,  in  selecting  these  events,  brought  forward 
only  those  circumstances  which  suit  a  particular  aim,  and 
coincide,  with  a  particular  bias  of  opinion,  and  as  lie  has  in- 
terspersed occasional  remarks,  which  breathe  a  spirit  of  ran- 
cour, where  we  should  rather  expect  the  more  proper  senti- 
ments of  respect  and  admiration,  we  can  only  give  a  just 
opinion  of  his  work  by  a  minute  investigation  of  its  compo- 
nent parts. 

Mr.  B.  prefaces  his  eleventh  volume  with  a  profession  of 
having  f  altered  and  modified  many  expressions  of  anger  and 
asperity' in  the  preceding  parts  of  his  history  :  he  avows  him- 
self conscious  of  the  violence  of  his  temper,  and  solicitous 
not  to  transgress  into  that  licentiousness  which  he  has  so 
often  mistaken  for  freedom  :  by  these  becoming  apologies 
he  invites  us  to  peruse  his  two  last  volumes,  and  induces  us 
to  sit  down  in  his  company  by  informing  us  that  his  passion 
has  cooled. 

We  have  read  of  a  king  of  France,  who  was  aware  of  the 
Impetuous  passions  which  raged  in  his  breast,  and  who,  on 
the  first  rising  impulse  of  anger,  was  conscientiously  accus- 
tomed to  hop  on  one  leg,  and  repeat  the  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, till  his  mind  was  thoroughly  calm.  If  Mr.  B.  had  pur- 
sued this  method,  if  he  had  taken  this-  moral  and  physical 
hop  in  a  parenthesis  between  each  paragraph,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  complexion  of  his  history  would  have  been 
of  a  different  cast.  Perhaps  the  regal  splendour  of  this 
example  may  check  in  our  author's  mind  every  hope  of  imi- 
tation ;  however  excellent  the  maxim  may  be,  republican 
virtue  will  not  stoop  to  comply  with  it.  We  would  there- 
fore recommend  to  his  serious  attention  the  well-known  pre- 
cept of  Horace,  which  has  always  appeared  to  us  (though 
none  of  his  numerous  commentators  have  seen  it  in  that 
light)  to  have  been  particularly  intended  to  direct  the  con- 
duct of  lampoon-writers,  the  frothy  spirit  of  whose  petty 
spite,  if  corked  up  for  nine  years,  would  subside,  and  the 
nauseous  draught  would  then  appear  vapid  and  sour,  and 
disgusting  to  the  palate  of  the  public.  The  precept  of  Ho- 
race is  of  very  wide  extent,  for  there  are  lampoon-writers 
in  every  department  of  knowledge,  in  every  walk  of  lite- 
rature;  in  history  as  weli  as  in  poetry.  Thejustness  of  this 
remark,  with  the  propriety  of  the  advice  that  results  from  it, 
will  appear,  as  we  trace  the  progress  of  the  present  work, 
which  we  shall  do  with  a  minuteness  that,  we  fear,  may  be 
tedious. 
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The  eleventh  volume  of  the  History  of  Great  Britain  opens 
T.villi  the    speech  from    the  throne   at    the  commencement 
of  the  session  of  parliament  on  the  iiOth  of  .November,  1  ?,9S, 
in  which  his  majesty  speaks  with  just  elation  at  the  success 
of  (he  British  arms  under  Admiral  .Nelson  in  the  haltle  of  the 
Kile.     Then  follows  an  account  of  the  dehate  on  the  address 
which  of  course  ensued  in  both  houses.     This   account  is   a, 
specimen  of  the  style  and  tenor  of  the    whole    work.     We 
have  seventeen  lines  of  a  speech    by  the    Marquis   of  Laus- 
down,   sixteen  hues    from  that  of  Lord  Holhmd,  about  nine 
from  Lord  Mulgrnve's  reply,  and  fifteen  from  the  speech  of 
Lord  Grenyille.      In  the  dehates  of  the  house  of  commons, 
we  have    ten    lines  of  what  was  uttered  by  Sir  Jobu  Sinclair, 
and  twelve  from  an  harangue  by  Sir  Francis  Burdett.   Let  net 
our  readers  contemptuously    exclaim,  (   Admirable  Critics  1 
With  what  consummate  skill  do  they  use  their  rule  and   their 
compasses  !"     We.  have  been  thus  minute   lor    the  purpose 
of,  making  the  folio  wine  remarks.     In    ancient  historians  we 
find  orations  put  into  the  mouths  of  persons,  which  really  were 
never  uttered  by  them,  but  thejusliiiuble  and  pleasing  fiction 
was  adopted  as  an  easy  method  of  placing  a  variety  of*.rgi;- 
ments  and  circumstances  in  a  plain    and   obvious    light.      It' 
this  method  was  once  thought  so  proper,  that  recourse  even 
to  fiction  was  allowed,  the  modem  historian  may  very,  con- 
sistently take  advantage  of  those  parliamentary  discussions, 
which  regulate  the  politics  of  the  present  day  :   but  in    the 
very  outset  of  his  work  this  dilemmapresents  itself  ;  he  must 
either  give  the  whole  or  the  chief  parts  of  the    speeches  en 
both  sides,  or  he  must  use  the  matter  of  them  for  the  ground- 
work of  his  own  general  remarks;  he  must  decidedly  make 
his  choice,  atxl  regulate  the  tenor  of  his  history  accordingly  ; 
nnd  he  must  pursue  this  tenor  with  uniformity.    If  he  adopt 
the  former  mode,  it  is   his  duty   to  make   a  selection,  not 
partially,  but  of  the   best  orations  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  to  record  either  the  whole  of  those  orations,  or  such 
parts  of  them  as  contain  the  whole  weight  of  the  argument; 
and  it  is  his  duty  to  do  this  on  all  important  occasions.  If  he 
gives  the  speeches  on  only  one   side  of   the    question,  be  is 
guilty  of  injustice  to  the  orators  on  the  opposite  side  ^  if  he 
selects  only  a  few  lines    from  a  long  speech  which  are  irre- 
levant to  the  subject,   he  is  guilty  of  injustice  to  the  indivi- 
dual orator,  and  to   the-  cause  which  he  supports      By  this 
Procrustean  mode  of  abbreviation,  which  cuts  off  ad  libitum 
the  heads  and  legs  of  orations,  we  very  often   lose  all    that 
gave  sense  to  the   sentiment,  or   strength  to  the  reasoning. 
i 'bus    in    the     debate    with   which   the    volume   before  us 
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commences,  the  collective  wisdom  of  all  our  senators  is  com- 
pressed into  the  short  space  oi'  three  pages.  Although  the  ques- 
tion which  was  debated,  related  to  a  continuance  of  the  war, 
and  to  the  new  sources  of  our  power  from  the  victory  at 
the  Nile,  and  the  consequent  deraugetnentof  the  enemy's 
gigantic  plans  of  conquest,  not  one  word  is  said  of  the  rela- 
tive situation  of  the  armies  on  the  continent,  of  the  condition 
of  the  French  at  Genoa,  of  the  proper  or  improper  policy  oi 
offering  to  make  peace  while  the  French  were  in  possession 
of  Egypt,  but  a  few  garbled  expressions  are  selected, 
which  have  absolutely  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  sub- 
ject. If  the  united  sense  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  of  all 
our  representatives,  produced  no  better  arguments  than  we 
find  in  Mr.  Belsham's  extracts,  it  was  his  office  as  an  histo- 
rian, to  give  the  result  of  his  own  reflections  on  the  propri- 
ety of  the  speech  from  the  throne,  which  described  the  battle 
of  the  Nile  (in  our.  opinions  very  justly)  as  a  '  blow  given 
to  the  power  of  France,  affording  an  opening,  which,  if 
improved  by  suitable  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  other 
powers,  might  lead  to  the  general  deliverance  of  Europe.' 
Headers  of  a  future  ag;e(if  Mr.  Belsham's  works  should  have 
any)  will  not  believe,  that  a  momentous  question,  which 
was  to  decide  whether  we  were  to  paralyze  our  efforts  in  the 
moment  of  our  strength,  or  whether  we  were  to  shew  our 
sense  of  those  advantages,  which  our  seamen  had  bought 
with  their  blood  at  Aboukir,  was  passed  over  in  such  a  su- 
perficial manner.  Readers  of  the  present  age  will  remem- 
ber, that  it  was  not  conducted  in  such  a  slovenly  mode.  Con- 
sequently the  account  in  question  fsdeficient;  butmeiedefici- 
ency  mighthave  been  forgiven  ;  the  privilege  of  nodding  some- 
times was  granted  to  Homer,  and  might  therefore  fairly  be 
allowed  to  Mr.  Belsham.  We  might  have  pardoned  him,  if  lie 
had  not  recorded  a  single  syllable  ol  the  debate  ;  butthis  would 
not  have  suited  his  purpose ;  he  would  not  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  introducing  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  speech,  in 
which  there  was  a  passage  too  important  to  be  omitted — a 
passage  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject,  but  which 
was  so  congenial  with  the  spirit,  so  harmonious  with  the 
colouring  of  Mr.  Belsham's  History,  that  the  omission  of  it 
would  in  his  eyes  have  been  an  irremediable  blemish,  a  de- 
fect for  which  no  other  beauties  could  alone.  Sir  Francis 
energetically  insists,  that,  as  a  preliminary  to  a  vote  of  thanks 
on  the  address,  the  Prison  in  Cold  Bath  Fields  should 
be  destroyed. 

This  generous  proposal  awakens  the  deepest  sympathy  : 
this  is  a.  golden  apple,  for  which  our   historian  cannot  resi^ 
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tfie  temptation  to  turn  out  of  his  course.  But  what  can  the 
house  of  correction  for  Middlesex  have  fb  do  with  the  battle 
of  the  Nile?  As  Christmas  is  approaching,  we  might  fall  in 
with  the  fashion  of  the  season,  and  leave  the  solution  of  this 
conundrum  to  the  publication  of  our  next  number,  but  we 
will  not  tantalize  our  readers  by  keeping  them  in  such 
suspense.  Know  then,  that  his  majesty's  speech  expresses  a 
wish  for  thedeliverance  of  Europe  :  this  reminds  Sir  Francis 
of  a  gaol  delivery  ;  and  gives  him  a  delicious  opportunity 
of  introducing  the  celebrated  watch-word  '  Bastille.'  For 
the  full  display  of  this  figure  of  rhetoric,  the  aid  of  the 
printer  is  called  in,  and  the  words  '  deliverance,'  '  peace,' 
andc  Bastille,'  shine  in  capitals  and  italics  so  clear,  that  the 
most  stupid  may  not  mistake  their  meaning,  nor  the  most 
careless  pass  them  without  notice.  Such  are  the  six  first 
pages  of  Mr.  Bel  sham's  history. 

The  next  page  contains  Mr.  Tierney's  motion  for  an 
address  advising  his  majesty  not  to  enter  into  any  engagement 
which  might  impede  a  negotiation  for  peace.  The  heads  of 
Mr.  T.'s  speech  are  given  without  the  introduction  of  a  sin- 
gle argument  from  the  opposite  side,  although  we  are  in- 
formed that  the  discussion  was  of  considerable  length.  We  * 
have  heard  of  a  Welch  judge  who  never  would  listen  to  more 
than  one  side  of  a  question,  because  if  he  heard  both,  he  was 
puzzled.  If  the  said  judge  be  now  alive,  we  recommend  this 
history  to  his  worship. 

We  forbear  to  stop  at  the  interesting  discussion  which 
takes  place  on  the  reading  of  the  bill  for  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  corpus  act.  We  have  no  tears  for  Colonel 
Despard. 

The  objections  to  the  income  tax,  certainly  the  most  gall- 
ing of  all  taxes,  are  fully  and  ably  stated. 

The  union  with  Ireland  is  introduced  with  proper  remarks 
on  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  measure,  and  the 
debates  on  the  occasion  are  given  with  tolerable  accuracy 
and  discrimination  :  but  praise  to  him,  whose  zeal,  energy, 
and  wisdom  planned  and  matured  the  great  and  comprehen- 
sive scheme, is  scattered  with  a  very  sparing  hand.  In  a 
history  of  generals  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  ttie  Duke  of  Marlborough  :  we  cannot  accuse  our 
author  of  exactly  similar  neglect ;  wg  cannot  say  that  in  his 
account  of  the  leading  agents  of  the  union,  Mr.  Pitt  is 
entirely  omitted,  but  he  is  not  plated  where  every  body 
would  expect  to  find  him,  in  the  foreground  of  the  piece. 

The  operations  of  the  A ustro- Russian  army,  under  the 
command  of  the   renowned   Suwarroff,  are  abridged  witjt 
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sufficient  accuracy  from  the  journals  of  the  day;  -Mr.  B. 
has  enlivened  one  page,  by  the  following  quotation  from 
Gray  : 

The  prostrate  south  to  the  destroyer  yields 

Her  boasted  titles,  and  her  golden  fields  : 
With  grim  delight  the  brood  of  winter  view 
A  brighter  day,  and  skies  of  azure  hue; 
Scent  the  new  fragrance  of  die  breathing  rose, 
And  quaff  the  pendant  vintage  as  it  grows. 

We  admire  a  happy    illustration,  and     more  particularly 
if  it  is  adorned  with   the    charms  of  poetry:  but  from   the 
above  quotation  we  should  wish  to  erase    that  very  passage 
which  most  probably   appeared  to  Mr.   B.    the  leading  fea- 
ture of  its  beauty  :   we    would  erase    that  line,   which    most 
probably  in  Mr.   B.'s  association  of  ideas  appeared  the  con- 
necting  link,   which    gave    propriety  and   meaning   to  the 
adaption  :   we   mean    the  first   line.     Suwanoifs   approach 
might  damp  the  ardour  of  that  '  revolutionary  spirit,  which 
had   so  strongly  seized  the  minds  of  a  great  majority  of  the 
mostdaring  rind  enterprising  part  of  the  Italians/  and  might 
therefore  be  matter  of  regret  to    certain   individuals,  but  he 
did  not  come  as  a  destroyer.     We  appeal   to    the   peaceful, 
domestic,   arid  innocent  inhabitants  of    Tuscany,  whether 
he,  who  came  to   drive    awav  the    wolves  from  tiie.r  folds, 
came  as  a  destroyer.     (Jut  of  your  own  mouth  we  will  judge 
you  :   we  appeal  to  yourown  pages,  Mr.  B.  and  ask  how  the 
epithet  of  destroyer  can  be  applied    to  him   who  came   to 
deliver    Italy,   when  by  your    own  account,  'the  directory 
had  by    their   weak    and    oppressive  policy,    alienated  the 
hearts  of  the  Italians  ;'  when    l  Trouva,   under  the  title    of 
Ambassador  of  France  to  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  had  domi- 
neered over  that  state  with  the  most  irisqlent  and   capricious 
tyranny  ;   when  not  even   the  forms   of  a  free    government 
were  suffered  to  subsist ;  but  a  new  constitution  was  imperi- 
ously imposed  bj'  force  upon  them  ;  and  the  Cisalpines  found 
their  pretended  guardians    converted   into   the    most   cruel 
oppressors;'    when    '  Liguria,    Tuscany,    Rome    and   even 
Lucca  groaned  under  the  directorial   yoke.'     The  four  last 
lines  of  the  poetical  quotation  may  very  aptly  be   referred  to 
the  Russians  ;  but  we  conceive  that  Mr.    B.   has  made  the 
printer  guilty  of  a    most   scandalous   libel,   by  affixing  the 
asterisk  of  reference  in  the  first  line,  to  the   name  of  Suwar- 
roif,  which  ought  to  have  been  attached  to  Soberer   or  Mas- 
pena,  and  whijh  might,,  without  much  risk  of  mistake,  have 
been  applied  at  r«iji(J  jiii  to  any  French  Leader  of  Italy. 
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The  horrid  assassination  of  the  French  ministers,  Bonnier 
and  Roberjot,  is  detailed  very  circumstantial h/j  and  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  impute  it  to  the  contrivance  of  the  Austrian 
court.  We  have  never  seen  the  miraculous  coat  which 
Mr.  Jean  Debi*y  wore  on  that  occasion,  but  must  observe 
that  so  many  curious  circumstances  attended  hisescape,  that 
if  Mr.  Bond  or  Mr.  Graham  had  been  on  the  spot,  lie 
would  have  been  committed  for  further  examination.  Jtaa 
JDebry  was  the  first  that  was  attacked,  and  of  course  he  receiv- 
ed the  first  edge  of  the  assassin's  vengeance  :  '  he  fell  co- 
vered with  blood  from  repeated  strokes  of  the  sabre,'  and 
when  the  hussars  returned  to  see  if  he  was  actually  dispatch- 
ed, '  his  arm  fell  as  perfectly  destitute  of  sensation.'  Yet  Mn 
Jean  Debry  afterwards  made  his  way  toa  neighbouring  wood, 
where  he  bound  up  his  own  wounds,  and  after  continuing 
in  the  wood  all  night,  ventured  out,  and  crept  slowly  into 
the  town  the  next  morning.  'The  coldness  of  the  night 
contributed  happily  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood  ;'  but  what 
surprising  good  fortune  supplied  him  with  rags  to  bind  up. 
his  numerous  wounds,  is  still  matter  of  conjecture  and  of 
wonder.  By  no  means  would  we  wish  to  speak  of  this  hor- 
rid .affair,  without  due  abhorrence  of  the  vile  perpetrators, 
but  we  are  desirous  of  exposing  that  intemperate  judgment 
which  leads  Mr.  B.  into  such  a  hasty  decision  against  the 
Austrians,  when  no  advantage  could  possibly  accrue  to 
them  from  such  a  wicked  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations, 
and  of  humanity ;  but  it  is  not  quite  so  clear,  that  the  direc- 
tory might  not  hope  something  from  a  diversion  of  that 
popular  indignation  which  was  now  rising  against  them. 

After  the  retreat  of  General  Macdonuld  from  the  camp  of 
Caserta,  we  are  introduced  to  the  situation  of  affairs  at 
Naples,  and  to  the  condition  of  the  patriots,  who  were  now 
deserted  by  their  friends,  the  French.  This  part  of  his 
work  Mr.  B.  has  wrought  with  every  effort  of  his  ability ; 
for  this  part  of  his  picture  of  Europe  he  has  reserved  the 
choicest  colours  of  his  pallet.  In  part  of  this  description 
the  honour  of  his  countrymen  (as  he  would  make  it  appear) 
is  tarnished,  and  here  we  find  the  most  vivid  touches  of  his 
pencil.  But  let  us  proceed  in  order.  As  t!ie  inferior  ranks 
of  the  Neapolitan  nation,  as  the  great  body  of  thepeople 
were  averse  from  any  change  in  their  government,  we  do 
not  exactly  see,  why  a  party,  which  chose  to  invitea  savage 
foe  to  invade  their  country,  and  to  assist  them  in  planting 
the'  tree  of  liberty,'  are  to  be  dignified  by  the  name  of  Pa- 
triots. Mr.  13.  and,  we  have  viewed  the  shield  of  the  god- 
dess of  liberty  qu  different  sides,  and  we  shall  never  coincide 
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in  our  opinion  of  its  real  colour.  Wc  cannot  conceive  on 
what  grounds  these  patriots,  (tor  so  they  are  called  in  Mr. 
B.'s  dramatis  personal)  while  they  planted  the  tree  of  liberty 
by  the  aid  of  the  French  bayonet,  could  feel  their '  hearts 
dilate   at  the  prospect  of  future  and    progressive    happiness.' 

The  love  of  our  country  (as  Lord  iVJ into  well  observed,  in 
bis  celebrated  speech  on  the  Union)  may  be  rational  or  fan- 
tastical; as  that  of  any  other  object :  but  only  when  founded 
in  utility  can  it  challenge  its  descent  from  Heaven.  If  this 
iove  be  well  regulated,  and  all  its  modes  and  affections  in 
due  subordination,  he  who  is  influenced  by  it,  will  prefer 
the  real  and  solid  happiness  of  his  country  to  any  metaphy- 
sical or  speculative  distinction.  Let  us  try  the  patriots  of 
TVaples  by  this  excellent  ordeal,  (an  ordeal,  which  few  pa- 
triots of  any  country  can  safely  undergo)  and  we  shall  hesi- 
tate before  we  commiserate  very  deeply  the  fate  cfmen, 
who  afterwards  felt  the  edge  of  that  revolutionary  sword, 
from  which  they  themselves  first  threw  away  the  scabbard. 
They  attempted  to  thrust,  what  they  called,  liberty,  down 
the  throats  of  the  Neapolitans,  who  were  not  convinced  of 
the  salutary  tendency  of  the  medicine;  and  these  patriotic 
physicians  of  course  met  with  some  kicks  and  scratches  from 
their  reluctant  patients.  But  (say  they)  the  people  were 
mad,  or  they  would  have  known  what  blessings  we  were  pre- 
paring for  them.  If  the  people  were  mad,  it  was  they  who 
let  loose  the  uncured  maniacs,  and  accordingly  they  very 
deservedly  felt  the  effects  of  their  fur}'. 

In  our  author's  account,  those  who  joined  the  king  and 
crowded  to  the  royal  standard,  are  styled  desperadoes  and  insur- 
gents, rebels  against  the  regular  government;  and  yet  in 
the  same  breath  he  confesses,  that,  even  in  theirown  nation, 
in  the  midst  of  their  own  people,  the  personal  safety  of  the 
members  of  this  government  could  not  be  depended  upon 
any  longer  than  while  they  were  under  the  protection  of 
the  Trench  army.  Surely  Mr.  B.  adopts  a  strange  vocabu- 
lary !  Surely,  without  any  violation  of  common  orthography, 
without  any  perversion  of  truth,  that  handful  of  self-created 
government-manufacturers,  who  voluntarily  overthrew  the 
established  forms  of  the  state,  might  justly  be  called  the  in- 
surgents and  rebels.  But  we  will  not  quarrel  about  names, 
we  will  not  dispute  with  our  historian  about  misapplied  epi- 
thets, for  such  an  altercation  would  be  endless.  \\  e  will 
call  the  king  and  the  bulk  of  the  people,  rebels,  and  the 
democratic  faction,  patriots  :  but  we  cannot  join  in  astonish- 
ment with  Mr.  B.  that,  when  the  forts  in  which  the  patri- 
ots were   besieged  were  taken,    a  few   of  the   ringleader* 
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were  executed.  It  is  almost  the  natural  consequence  of 
things,  that  those  who  plant  the  tree  of  liberty  in  an  improper 
soil,  should  ultimately  be  hung  upon  its  branches.  To  avoid 
contusion,  we  comply  with  Mr.  B.'s  terms,  and  we  describe 
the  king  and  the  populace  as  being  in  a  state  of  insurrec- 
tion :  but  we  must  confess  that  \\\e  misnomers  in  this  chapter 
have  puzzled  us  more,  than  we  were  ever  puzzled  by  the  two 
Sosias  in  the  play,  if  the  lions  couid  paint  (said  the  beast) 
we  would  draw  a  different  picture;  if  the  culprits  were 
editors  of  the  Newgate  Calendar,  they  would  probably  de- 
scribe the  judge  and  jury  as  delinquents  ;  and  perhaps  the 
memoirs  of  Colonel  Despard  may  represent  the  whole  Eng- 
lish nation,  king,  lords,  and  commons,  as  conspirators. 
What  can  be  more  distressing  to  us  critics  than  achaotic  con- 
fusion of  words  ! 

The  patriots  (Mr.  B.   relates)  were  besieged  in   two  cas- 
tles, and  these  '  two  castles  contained  all  the  pride  and  orna- 
ment of  the  Neapolitan  nation,  all  that    Naples  could  boast 
of  science,  of  patriotism,  or  of  virtue.'  They  certainly  did  not 
contain  all  the  wisdom,  for  of  that  a  very  small  share  could 
be  possessed  by  those,  who  attempted  to  overthrow  a  govern- 
ment with   which   the   people  were    contented.     They  cer- 
tainly did  not  contain  all  the  humanity,  for  what  feeling  for 
their  fellow-creatures  could  they  have,  who,  for  the  purpose 
ofestablishinga fantastic  liberty,  fraternized  with  French   in- 
vaders and  involved  their  country  in  anarchy  and  bloodshed  ? 
These  castles  surrendered,  and  the  patriots  (we  abide  by  Mr. 
B.'s  vocabulary)  marched  out    with  all  the  honours  of  war. 
The  greater   part   of  them  were  put   on   board  prison-ships, 
some  dismasted   vessels  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,   where,  as  is 
not  unusual  in  that  elimate,  the  weather  was  very  warm.  Mr. 
B.'s  oratorical  flourishes  convert   these    ships  into  f  watery 
Bastilles,'  (this  is  too  favourite  a  figure  of  rhetoric  ever  to  be 
let  slip)  where  the  unhappy    prisoners  were  exposed  to  the 
burning  rays  of  a  meridian  and  solslicial  sun.   But  it  was  not 
the   confinement   on  board    these  watery  Bastilles,  not  the 
want  of  food  and  clothing,  not  the  burning  rays  of  a  solsticial 
sun  that   affected  the  feelings  of  these  unhappy   victims,  so 
much  as  the  sight  of  the  British  ambassadress  goingon  board 
the    admiral's  ship  in  a  handsome  barge,  or,  to  use  our   au- 
thor's words,  '  gallantly   attended,  like    another   Cleopatra, 
and    rowed  along  the  bay  in    nautical  magnificence   before 
these  fioatmgs  tombs.'     These  glowing  colours  are  not  idly 
thrown  on    the  canvas:  all  this  effect  is  not  studied  for  no 
purpose:  the  figures  are  thus   grouped,  that   those*,  whom, 
*r  author  wishes  to  expose^may  stand  in  a  more  conspieu- 
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ous  light.  All  this  labour  of  description  is  employed,  that 
lord  Nelson  may  stand  forth  accused  of  having  suffered  the 
King  of  Naples  to  break  the  treaty  of  capitulation  which  was 
made  with  the  patriots,  when  they  surrendered  the  fort 
Castell-a  mare.  With  respect  to  the  whole  business  we  can 
only  say,  that  those  who  excite  a  revolution  are  themselves 
the  authors  of  all  the  horrors  of  a  counter-revolution.  We 
are  not  masters  of  all  the  facts  ;  nor  do  we  know  that  Lord 
Nelson  could  have  prevented  the  execution  of  the  ringleaders, 
if  he  wished  so  to  do  :  but  we  know  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  Cap- 
tain Trowbridge,  who  was  under  the  command  of  Lord  Nel- 
son, did  about  the  very  same  time  actually  prevent  the  pa- 
triots from  being  exempted  from  the  capitulation  entered- 
into  between  the  King  of  Naples  and  the  French  officer 
Gamier.  Instructions  to  demand  the  patriots  were  seat 
from  the  king,  and  the- Princess Belmonte  was  the  first  per- 
son demanded.  Gamier  refused  to  deliver  her  up,  and  Sir 
Thdrrias  Trowbridge  applauded  the  refusal:  and  Sir  Thomas 
certainly  acted  with  Lord  Nelson's  approbation. 

Mr.  B.  allows  that  the  f  inferior  ranks  of  the  Neapolitan 
nation  were  by  no  means  prepared  for  so  great  a  change. 
Their  minds,  unenlightened  by  knowdedge,  did  not  expand 
at  the  idea,  of  liberty ;  a  term  of  which  they  could,  indeed, 
scarcely  be  made  to  comprehend  the  import.'  Of  course 
neither  the  king  nor  his  British  allies,  but  the  patriots  them- 
selves, were  answerable  for  the  miserable  scenes  which 
ensued  upon  the  departure  of  the  last  gleam  of  the  French 
bayonets. 

1 11  the  foregoing  account  we  do  not  find  the  slightest  allu- 
sion to  the  tyrannies  exercised  by  the  patriots,  while  under 
the  protection  of  the  French.  Weread  of  these  'martyrs- 
at.  the  shrine  of  liberty  being  shut  up  in  the  dungeons  of 
the  castles,  which  they  had  surrendered,'  but  we  do  not  find 
the  smallest  particle  of  commiseration  for  those  English 
prisoners,  and  for  those  of  their  own  countrymen,  who  had, 
but  lately,,  been  confined  by  these  patriots  in  these  very 
castles.  No!  They  were  f  state-jtriaoncrs.'  We  love  pity- 
as  a  feeling  of  the  heart,  and  we  admire  pathos  as  a  figure  of  rhe- 
toric, but  we  do  not  like  to  see  it  misapplied.  Mr.  B.  has  a  tear 
only  for  republican  woes;  and  we  dare. venture  to  assert 
that  if  the  'state-prisoners'  had  been  put  on  board  the  dis- 
masted vessels,  we  should  not  have  read  of  watery  bastilles,' 
but  pf  prisons  zchere  the  air  might  circu/a/e,  and  where  the 
genict  heat  of  the  sun  might  heftit.  This  is  not  a  flippant,  but 
n  well-grounded  remark, weshould  nothowever  have  hazarded 
it,   if  we  had  not  received  a  confirmation  of  the  justice  of 
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it  by  Mr.  B.'s  description  of  the  seizure  of  the  pope.     We 

turned  with    some  curiosity,  to  this  part  of  the  history,  and 
found,  as  we  expected,  the  tables  reversed.      Here  the  French 
and  the  patriots   have  the  upper    hand,  and<Mr.   B.'s   tone 
changes,  as  the  squire's   does  in  the   fable,   when   he  found 
that  it  was  his  own   heifer  which  had  done  the  injury.     We 
had  always   understood  that  the  aged  pontiff  and  his  cardi- 
nals had   been  plundered  of  their  property,  and   that  neither 
the  age  of  Pius  VI.  his  infirmities,  nor  the  sanctity  of  his 
office,  procured  to  him,   from  the  banditti  who  dragged  him 
away,  even  the   common    forms   of  personal    respect.     But 
we   were  mistaken — never  were  we   more    mistaken.     His 
journey  was  less  fatiguing,  than  a  swing  in  one  of  Mr.   Mer- 
lin's cars;  he  was  '  removed'  across  the  Appennines  and  Alps 
to  Briancon,  whence,  on  the  alarm  caused  by  the  approach 
of  SuwaYroff,  he  was  again e  transferred*  to   Valence.     Here 
'  he  occupied    the   beautiful  apartments    belonging  to   the 
ancient  commandant   of  that  fortress  under  the  monarchy. 
Again  beseemed  to  enjoy  some  repose,  the  fine  gardens  and 
delightful  scenerv  of  the  surrounding  country  affording  him 
much  apparent  pleasure.'     What  a  consolation  for  the  loss 
of  a  throne  !     We  have  not  the  former  volumes  of  Mr.  B.'s 
history  before  us,  and    we  forget  whether  he   thought  that 
Messrs.   Home  Tooke  and    Th  el  wall  received    ample  com- 
pensation  for  the  loss  of   their  liberty,   in  the  magnificent 
view  of  the  rich  bosom  of  the'i  names,and  of  the  Surrey  hills, 
from  their  apartments  in  the  Tower. 

While  we  were  writing  the  above  paragraph  at  breakfast  this 
very  morning,  October  the  l'6th,l  805,  the  morning  newspapers 
were  brought  in,  and  we  met  with  such  a  curious  confirma- 
tion of  the  propriety  ofour  remark  on  the  different  represen- 
tations of  the  same  circumstance,  according  to  the   temper 
and  party  of  the  narrator,    that  we  had  a  hearty  laugh  on 
the  occasion.     We  will  quote  the  passages,  and  perhaps  our 
readers  will  smile  at  the  remarkable  coincidence.    One  paper 
mentioned  that  '  the  greater  part  ofour  unfortunate  country- 
men who  were  at  Verdun,  have  been  removed  to  the  castle  of 
Vandreuil.   This  is  an  old  building,  defended  by  a  moat,  and 
situate  in  the  midst  of  an  unhealthy   morass.'     Another  in- 
formed   us,    that  '  part   of  the  English    prisoners  hitherto 
detained  at  Verdun  have  been  removed  to  the  fine  castle  of 
Vandreuil,  surrounded  with  zvater  and  pleasant  prospects.'— 
JJtri creditis,  Qnirilcs'? 

In  the  intervening  account  of  the  campaign  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  Piedmont,  and  Switzerland,  our  author  puts  the 
cockade  of  his  party  in  his  pocket,  and  passes  quietly  through 
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the  ranks  of  either  army  with  the  neutrality  of  an  historian. 
We  have  a  long  list  of  names  and  a  map  of  places,  with 
little  in  the  narration  to  condemn  or  to  admire.  The 
movements  of  the  armies  are  related  with  exactness,  but 
there  is  little  of  that  animation,  which  glows  in  description, 
which  transports  us  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  brings  to  the 
'  mind's  eye' a  perfect  view  of  the  rapid  river,  the  extended 
plain,  the  towering  citadel,  the  deep  morass,  the  craggy 
mountain,  and  all  the  theatre  of  war. 

The  thirty-second  bock  of  tins  History  opens  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Holland,  which 
to  a  British  politician,  and  indeed  to  the  politician  of  every 
country,  who  sees  tilings  in  their  true  light,  must  appear 
a  very  natural  and  a  very  commendable  effort  of  the  court 
of  St.  James',  a  generous  attempt  to  deliver  the  United  Pro- 
vinces from  a  state  of  servitude  and  degradation,  to  restore 
them  to  their  rank  among  the  independent  nations  of  Europe, 
and  to  render  them  once  more  a  rich,  flourishing,  and  hap- 
py people.  Our  author  sees  it  under  a  very  different  point 
of  view;  he  regards  them  as  an  expedition,  which  '  aimed  at 
no  less  than  the  entire  subversion  of  the  Bataviaq  republic  ;' 
and,  as  we  know  the  event,  we  naturally  looked  forward, 
with  the  expectation  of  finding  in  this  chapter  some  of  the 
choicest  figures  of  Mr.  B.'s  rhetoric,  among  which  misre- 
presentation is  not  the  most  sparingly  used.  He  opens  with 
great  glee,  and  concludes  the  very  first  paragraph  with  an 
impertinent  sneer  at  our  commander  in  chief.  We  by  no 
means  would  wish  that  history  should  depart  from  her  dig- 
nity, or  desert  the  cause  of  truth,  by  concealing  any  error  of 
government,  or  of  the  most  distinguished  person  ;  but  with- 
out undertakings  defend  either  the  plan  or  the  conductofthe 
expedition  in  question,  we  enter  our  protest  against  ill-man- 
ners, against  bad  temper,  against  petulance  and  scurrility. 

We  are  informed  that  '  in  every  village  the  citizens  took 
arms  :  the  requisitions  of  the  government  were  answered  not 
by  a  cold  and  formal  compliance,  but  with  an  emulation  of 
eagerness  ;  and  multitudes  offered  on  all  sides,  as  volunteers, 
to  join  the  army  in  North  Holland.'  We  can  suppose  that 
the  inhabitants*  of  the  villages  complied  with  the  com- 
mands of  the  French  generals,  and  that  they  fought  against 
our  troops  with  all  that  courage  which  is  natural  to  men  who 
are  urged  on  by  the  bayonets  of  those  behind  them  ;  but  we 
know  that  the   majority  of  the   inhabitants  of  Amsterdam 


Citizen*/  in  Mr.  B.'s  vocabulary. 
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were  anxiously  looking  for  the  arrival  of  their  expected  de- 
liverers, the  English.  Men  of  Holland,  are  ye  not  made  of 
flesh  and  blood  like  the  men  of  Tuscany?  Surely  you  are  1 
and  if  our  brave  countrymen  had  succeeded  in  rescuing  you 
from  French  tyranny  and  oppression,  we  verily  believe  that 
your  long  suppressed  detestation  would  have  broken  forth, 
as  it  did  in  the  breasts  of  the  Tuscans.  We  know  (though 
it  did  not  suit  our  author's  purpose  to  relate  it)  that  after 
Scherer's  defeat  in  Italy,  hatred  and  revenge  broke  forth  in 
every  place  that  had  suffered  under  French  despotism.  In- 
surrection burst  forth  every  where,  and  the  Trench,  who 
were  dispersed  about  the  country,  fell  under  the  blows  of 
the  Italians,  who  were  a  few  days  before  quite  obedient. 
We  verily  believe,  that  the  Dutch  obedience  under  General 
Brune  very  much  resembled  Italian  obedience  under  Gene- 
ral Scherer,  and  that,  if  our  army  had  succeeded,  the  French 
would  have  lost  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  republic  of 
letters  would  have  lost  Mr.  B.'s  glowing  description  of  the 
*  emulation'  and  '  eagerness  of  the  volunteer  citizens  of  the 
villages.'  The  French  would  have  been  massacred  ;  the  trees 
of  liberty  would  have  been'cut  down, and  with  them,  (O  !  loss 
irreparable)  all  the  gaudy  flowers  of  Mr.  Belsham's  rhetoric. 
The  Duke  ofYork's  dispatches  are  sifted  for  the  purpose 
of  exposing  two  or  three  incautious  expressions,  which  might 
naturally  fall  from  the  pen  of  any  writer,  in  such  a  perilous 
and  anxious  situation,  and  which  common  feeiinsr  and  good 
sense  would  attribute  to  the  hurry  of  the  moment,  liven 
the  common  newspapers  of  the  day  are  searched  for  the 
same,  malignant  purpose,  as  if  an  expression  (however  in- 
temperate) hastily  dropped  by  an  editor  of  a  paper,  could 
in  any  degree  affect  the  wisdom  of  government.  It  realiv 
is  curious  to  remark  the  sparing  hand  with  which  praise  is 
bestowed  on  our  troops,  the  cold  expressions,  which  relate 
the  bravery  and  victory  of  the  British  army.  'Another 
garland  is  added  to  the  Gallic  laurels/  but  we  look  in  vain 
for  a  single  leaf  to  deck  the  brow  of  a  Briton.  General 
Daendels  attacks  the  English  with 'great  spirit:'  General 
Brune  f  has  two  horses  killed  under  him,'  (  breaks  the  line 
of  the  English  and  Russians/  and  '  drives  them  from  their 
several  positions  :'  the  English  run,  but  the  French  only 
withdraw,  and  retire. 

We  have  not  yet  even  peeped  into  Mr.  B.'s  twelfth  volume, 
and  of  course  we  do  not  know  what  he  says  of  our  victories 
in  Egypt :  but  we  must  own  that  we  tremble  for  the  charac- 
ter of  our  brave  soldiers  in  such  hands.  If  Mr.  B.  in  any 
future  edition  of  the  eleventh   volume,  should  alter   the  cjc- 
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pressions  of (  asperity/  as  he  has  professed  to  have  done  irt 
the  preceding  volumes,  lie  will  find  an  ample  catalogue  of 
errata  in  this  chapter.  We  have  not  quoted  them,  because 
We  do  not  wish  to  blazon  rudeness. 

Our  historian  proceeds  in  the  next  place  to  describe  the 
internal  situation  of  France.  This  description  occupies  ten 
pages,  in  which  the  weakness  and  incapacity  of  the  directory, 
and  the  plots  and  counterplots  of  the  various  factions,  are 
well  delineated.  The  fatal  consequences  of  the  '  Law  of 
hostages'  are  exposed  with  propriety,  and  the  whole  view 
of  the  state  of  the  nation  is  summed  up  with  a  spirit  which 
we  have  not  often  occasion  to  applaud  in  this  work.  Mr. 
15. 's  words  are  as  follows  : 

'  The  folly,  as  well  as  wickedness  of  the  law  respecting  depart- 
mental hostages,  now  became  fully  apparent;  and  the  forced  loan 
baying  proved  very  unproductive,  the  treasury  was  exhausted  and 
without  resource.  The  republic  was  rent  with  the  rage  of  civil 
discord,  the  armies  of  France  were  defeated,  and  the  enemy  trium- 
phant. Suspicion  and  tear  pervaded  every  mind  s  public  confi- 
dence was  annihilated,  and  an  insurmountable  apatbjj  or  rather 
despair,  prevailed  among  those  who  had  so  long  breathed  ineffectual 
wishes  fur  their  country.  Justice  had  become  a  name ;  patriotism 
a  mask;  liberty  a  phantom;  and  virtue  a  deception.  Obscure 
and  opposing  machinations  involved  every  one  in  perplexity  :  and 
the  state  appeared  reeling,  as  it  were,  like  a  drunken  Bacchanal, 
without  either  guide,  guardian,  or  support.' 

'  All  France  felt  the  full  force  of  her  past  and  present  evils,  and 
the  imperious  necessity  of  establishing  a  better  order  of  things.  She. 
required  a  government  capable  of  repairing  the  ruins  of  the  political 
edifice,  or  rather  of  reconstructing  it  on  more  solid  and  durable 
foundations.  But  by  what  miraculous  interposition  was  this  to 
be  accomplished  ?  By  what  superhuman  means  was  confidence  to 
be  restored,  was  courage  to  be  re-animated,  was  civil  discord  to  be 
healed,  and  authority,  now  every  where  spurned  at,  to  be  invigorated 
and  confirmed  :'  '  To  solve  'diese  interesting  questions,  it  is  become 
necessary  to  revert  to  the  history  of  that  celebrated  commander, 
who' — 

So  far  all  is  well,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  of  giv- 
ing praise  without  alloy,  we  would  have  omitted  to  censure 
the  absurd  epithets  '  miraculous'  and  '  superhuman,'  if  our 
author  had  thought  them  necessary  to  describe  the  bold 
promptitude  of  Bonaparte  in  flying  from  Egypt  to  seize  the 
reins  of  government  in  France  :  but  Mr.  13. 's  temper  and 
judgment  will  not  permit  us  to  enjoy  that  pleasure  undi- 
minished, even  through  a  single  page.  Let  our  readers  bear 
in  their  minds  our  author's  account  of  the  generous  and  li- 
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bcral  attempt  of  this  country  to  deliver  the  Seven  United 
Provinces;  let  them  bear  in  their  minds  his  sneers,  his  inde- 
cent exultation,  at  the  failure  of  the  attempt;  and  then  let 
them  endeavour  (if  they  can)  to  restrain  their  indignation, 
while  they  peruse  the  conclusion  of  the  paragraph  which  we 
have  quoted  : 

—  •  in  the  spirit  of  romantic  entcrprizc,  had,  in  the  beginning 


o 


of  the  preceding  year,  bid  adieu  to  his  country  in  search  of  new 
adventures,  and  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  fresh,  and,  if  possible, 
more  verdant  laurels  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe.' 

What!    was  the   invasion  of  Egypt,  and  the  massacre  of 
the  inhabitants  which  ensued,  merely  a  romantic  enterprize, 
an   adventure  to  acquire  verdant  laurels?    For   the  credit  of 
the  British  nation,  for  the  credit  of  humanity,  we  will  shew 
that  we  have  men  of  virtue  and  of  talent,  who  are  capable  of 
feeling  as  men  ought  to  feel,  and  of  describing  events  in  their 
genuine  colours.     For  the  satisfaction  of  our  readers  we  will 
present  them  with  a  description  of  the  same  event  by  an  en- 
lightened philosopher,  a  true  lover  of  liberty,   and  a  pious 
Christian.     c  Recollect  (says  Mr.  Hall,  in   his  sentiments  on 
a  particular  crisis  of  affairs)  Bonaparte's  invasion  of  Egypt, 
a  country  which  had  never  given  him  the  slightest  provo- 
cation ;  a  country  so   remote  from  the  scene  of  his  crimes, 
that   it  probably  did  not  Know  there  was  such  a  man  in  ex- 
istence ;  ('nappy  ignorance,  could  it  have  lasted  !)  but  while 
he  was   looking  around  him,  like   a  vulture- perched  on    an 
eminence,  for  objects  on  which  he  might  gratify  his  insatia- 
ble thirst  of  rapine,  he  no  sooner  beheld  the  defenceless  con- 
dition of  that  unhappy  country,    than  he  alighted  upon  it  in 
a  moment.     In  vain  did  it  struggle,  flap  its  wings,  and  rend 
the  air  with   its  shrieks,  the  cruel  enemy,  deaf  to  all   its 
cries,  had  infixed  his   talons,   and   was   busy  in  sucking  its 
blood,  when  the  interference  of  a  superior  power  forced  him 
to  relinquish  his  prey   and  betake  himself  to  flight.'     In  the 
name  of  our  brave  countrymen,  in  the  name  of  justice,  we 
return  thanks  to  such  a  writer  as  Mr.  Hall. 

In  the  third  page  after  that  which  announces  the  '  ro- 
mantic enterprize  in  search  of  verdant  laurels,'  Mr.  B.  pro- 
ceeds as  follows: 

'  On  the  1st  of  March  the  army  moved  towards  Jaffa,  the  ancient 
Joppa.  The  trenches  were  immediately  opened,  and  in  a  few  days 
die  breach  appearing  practicable,  the  place  was  carried  by  assault ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  garrison,  who  made  a  resistance  equally 
Jauious  and  obstinate,  put  to  the  sword/ 
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Bonaparte  himself  owned  that  the  carnage  was  so  great,  that 
the  '  horrors  of  war  never  appeared  to  him  so  hideous  ;'  and 
yet  Mr.  13.  records  this  assault,  in  which  a  garrison  who  de- 
fended themselves  against  an  unprincipled  invader,  were  put 
to  the  sword,  without  any  other  comment  than  that  ' Jaffa 
was  an  acquisition  of  importance,  heing  a  secure  depot  for 
stores.'  it  was  a  mere  adventure,  gentle  reader  !  in  search 
of  verdant  laurels.  Our  author,  afterwards,  in  a  note,  ob- 
serves,  that  (  such  a  procedure  cannot  be  reconciled  to  the 
feelings  of  afflicted  humanity  ;'  but  at  the  same  time  he  en- 
ters into  a  long  palliation  of  his  celebrated  hero's  conduct, 
apparently  with  the  most  trembling  anxiety,  lest  our  admi- 
ration should  be  mixed  with  abhorrence.  He  follows  the 
march  of  the  French  army  through  the  defiles  of  Mount 
Carmel  with  shouts  of  exultation,  in  which  we  were  almost 
tempted  to  join,  in  expectation  that  they  were  mere  graces 
of  history  to  introduce  the  British  hero  who  stopped  their 
career,  in  a  more  grand  and  conspicuous  point  of  view.  W  e 
ought  to  have  known  the  style  and  temper  of  Mr.  B.'s  nar- 
ration better  than  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  so  deceived.  Jt 
has  been  doubted  whether  Adam  or  the  Devil  is  the  hero  of 
the  Paradise  Lost;  and  we  find  ourselves  iu  a  similar  hesi- 
tation between  Sir  Sidney  Smith  and  Bonaparte,  in  Mr.  B  's 
account  of  the  siege  of  Acre*.  In  commenting  on  the  text, 
a  French  critic  miaht  very  justly  claim  the  distinction  for  the 
latter.  Bonaparte's  proclamation,  in  which  he  boasted  of 
having  overthrown  all  Christian  establishments,  is  not  allow- 
ed to  be  an  impious  declaration,  but  a  piece  of  c  complai- 
sance to  the  religion  of  Mahommed.'  An,  open  renuncia- 
tion of  the  divine  superiority  of  the  Christian  faith  was,  in 
Mr.  B.'s  ideas,  mere  complaisance  !  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  ani- 
mated detestation  of  the  Corsiean's  cruelties  are  styled  '  gross 
and  virulent  personalities,  incompatible  with  decorum,'  al- 
though Mr.  B.  allows  that  the  '  massacre  of  the  Turkish 
prisoners  in  cold  blood  has  been  corroborated.'  What  are 
our  author's  notions  of  decorum  ?  Shall  we  look  for  them 
■where  our  commander  in  chief  is  the  subject  of  his  history  ? 
Mr.  B.  dedicates  a  great  part  of  a  long  note  to  an  extenu- 
ation of  the  cruelty  of  the  massacre  of  the  Turkish  prisoners, 
but  Sir  Sidney's  want  of  courtesy  admits  of  no  palliation. 
What  are  Mr.  B.'s  notions  of  humanity  ?  The  same  anxiety 
for  the  reputation  of  his  hero  (for  upon  a  second  reading  we 
decidedly  give  that  character  to  the  French  general)  conti- 
nues to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and  without  a  blush  Mr.  B. 
tells  us,  that  Bonaparte  quitted  the  siege,  and  retreated  from 
Acre  '  unattended  with  the  slightest  degree  of  military  degra- 
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dation.'  Sir  Sidney  informs  us  that  ( the  French  grenadier* 
absolutely  refused  to  mount  the  breach  any  more  over  the 
putrid  bodies  of  their  unbnried  companions,  sacrificed  in 
former  attacks  by  Bonaparte's  impatience  and  precipitation, 
which  led  him  to  commit  such  palpabie  errors  as  even  sea- 
men could  take  advantage  of.'  What  are  Mr.  B.'s  notions 
of  truth  ?  So  eager  is  he  to  lead  his  hero  off  with  a  flourish, 
that  he  hurries  over  the  flagrant  breach  of  honour  and  of 
war,  in  firing  a  volley  of  shot  and  shells,  while  a  message  by 
a  flag  of  truce  was  under  consideration,  not  knowing  (as  he 
declares)  whether  to  denominate  it  an  act  of  passionate  in- 
discretion, or  of  artful  design.  Nay,  so  eager  is  he,  that  he 
hastens  to  sum  up  the  number  of  towns  taken  by  his  hero, 
and  the  thousands  killed  or  made  prisoners  by  him,  without 
stopping  to  explain  any  probable  good  consequences  that 
might  arise  from  the  check  thus  given  to  the  French  in  Sy- 
ria, without  decking  the  brow  of  the  gallant  Sir  Sidney  with 
a  single  leaf  of  laurel.  What  are  Mr.  B.'s  notions  of  pa- 
triotism ? 

'  On  his  arrival  at  Grand  Cairo,  the  general  and  his  sol- 
diers were  received  by  their  felt  ow  citizens  with  loud  accla- 
mations :'  and  after  '  enjoying  some  repose  in  that  great  me- 
tropolis and  centre  of  his  conquests/  he  acquired  'new  lau- 
rels by  a  victory  over  the  Turks  at  Aboukir.'  The  reader  is 
hurried  on  without  the  respite  of  a  moment  for  reflection  oil 
the  mad  ambition  which  gave  rise  to  all  these  horrors  of  war, 
without  time  even  for  a  sigh  of  commiseration  on  the  un- 
happy victims.  No!  the  mark  of  guilt  on  the  forehead  of 
the  author  of  these  woes  of  .Egypt,  is  hidden  from  Mr.  B.'s 
view  by  thick  laurels,  which  to  his  eyes  appear  beautifully 
verdant,  though  they  may  owe  their  vivid  hue  to  the  mois"- 
ture  of  the  blood  of  our  allies.  What  are  Mr.  B.'s  notions 
of  right  and  wrong  ?  Mr.  B.  seems  to  admire  humanity,  truth, 
patriotism,  and  justice,  but  he  does  not  take  any  of  them 
as  partners  for  life,  but  merely  as  partners  at  whist,  where 
it  depends  on  the  chance  of  the  cards  whether  they  are  hi* 
antagonists  or  his  friends. 

The  arrival  of  Bonaparte  in  Paris  is  related  with  spirit, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  detail  of  the  revolution 
which  followed.  We  have  an  account  of  facts,  without  any 
developement  of  the  secret  intrigues  from  which  events 
originated.  Perhaps  this  cannot  be  expected  from  an 
historian  who  writes  the  annals  of  the  times  in  which' 
he  lived  ;  but  surely  our  author  does  not  shew  much  saga- 
city, in  hesitating  whether  to  ascribe  the  revolution  to 
&  preconcerted  plan  between  Sieyes,  Talleyrand,  and  Borja^ 
yarte.      There  cannot   be   a  doubt  of  the  fact.    The  ma- 
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jority  of  the  votes  in  favour  of  the  new  constitution  are 
given  with  a  gravity  which  nir.de  ns  smile  :  and  we  think 
that  the  new  constitution,  though  it  commenced  '  so  brilli- 
antly/ though  it  regulates)  the  power  and  ofiice  of  the 
'  three  Consuls'  with  such  precision,  ana!  though  it  so  ''per- 
manently secured  the  inviolability  of  every  citizen's  house/ 
&c.  &c.  £ce.  might  very  well  with  M.  Cabanis's  treatise 
on  it,  have  been  thrown  into  a  note,  instead  ei  occupying  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  text  in  a' History  of  Great  Britain. 

The  remainder  of  the  thirtv-second  bonk  is  almost  whollv 
occupied  by  ajustaud  well-written  account  of  the  transactions 
in  India,  which  terminated  in  the .  d;  ;:l!i  of  Tippoo  Sultaun, 
and  with  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  royal  house  ot 
Mysore.  We  should  have  been  happy  to  close  the  account 
of  this  book  with  undiminished  praise,  but  here  again  Mr. 
13. 's  temper  exhibits  another  freak,  and  destroys  the  harmony 
of  our  resolution.  A  single  paragraph  of  a  lew  lines  at  the 
end  of  the  book  is  introduced,  for  the  purpose,  of  an  eulogy 
on  Kien  Long,  upwards  of  sixty-four  years  Emperor  of 
China.  Due  praise  is  given  to  his  virtue  and  to  ids  talents, 
and  also  to  the  beauty  of  his  person,  and  to  the  dignity  and 
graccof  his  deportment.  '  lie  is  represent'  d,"  (.Mr.  B.  tells 
us)  'as  usually  wearing  a  robe  of  yellow  silk,  girded  with  a 
blue.sash  ;  a  cap  or  turban  of  black  velvet,  with  a  red  UsseL 
and  plume  of  peacock's  feathers,  and  boots  embroidered 
with  gold;  a.  costume  truly  oriental,  and  which  may  justly 
vie  with  the  stars,  garters,  and  coronets  of  European  vanity." 

True !  Mid  so  they  may  vie  with  the  glossy  black  small*- 
clothes  which  warm  and  ornament  a  part  of  Mr.  B.'s  per- 
son ;  but  what  British  blood  can  flow  in  his  veins,  what  love 
of  his  country  can  he  feel,  if  he  promulgates  this  fatal  truth 
to  the  whole  world  ?  We  do  not  subscribe  to  the  fact,  and  a 
jury  of  tailors,  to  whom  we  referred  the  point,  confirmed  the 
justice  of  our  opinion  :  but  what  we  mean  to  observe  is,  that 
if  Mr.  B  's  real  sentiments  are  in  favour  of  the  peacock's 
feather,  and  of  the  embroidered  boots,  it  was  wrong  in  him 
to  express  his  thoughts  so  fully.     Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pa/se  ! 

The  thirty-third  book  contains  events  of  the  greatest 
magnitude  and  importance,  and  the  spirit  of  our  author's 
style  in  general  suits  the  dignity  of  his  subject.  The  debates 
on  the  overture  of  Bonaparte  for  peace,  are  given  with  tolera- 
ble fairness,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book,  the  passage  of 
the  French  over  Mount  St.  Bernard,  and  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rengo, are  narrated  in  an  animated  manner.  We  will  not 
dimmish  our  praise  by  an  exposure  of  a  few  petulancies.  We 
cannot,  however,  omijt  noticing  the  apparently  implicit  com- 
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fidence,  which  our  author  puts  in  Bonaparte's  professions  of 
religion,  and  of  his  submission  to  the  sovereign  will  of  the 
people,  as  if  hypocrisy  or  ambition  formed  no  part  of  his 
character. 

The  twelfth  volume  commences  with  the  negotiation  for 
an  armistice  between  Great  Britain  and  Trance,  which  our 
ministry  very  properly  refused  ;  but  they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  using  some  evasion,  as  they  did  not  wish  to  be 
separated  from  their  allies,  nor  on  the  other  hand  did  they 
wish  to  break  off  the  negotiation.  An  nnnistice  by  sea  must 
have  secured  the  French  in  the  possession  of  Egypt  and  of 
Malta.  Our  author  seizes,  what  he  thinks  a  lucky  opportu- 
nity, of  praising  the  great  diplomatic  ability  of  M.  Otto,  and 
of  exposing  the  '  egregious  incapacity'  of  Lord  Grenville. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1800,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  throw  supplies  into  Malta,  by  a  small  squadron  consist- 
ing of  five  sail,  one  of  which  was  of  the  line.  They  were  in- 
tercepted by  Lord  Nelson,  who  captured  the  flag-ship,  and 
one  of  the  frigates,  The  Guillaume  Tell  also,  of  eighty-six 
guns,  endeavouring  to  escape  from  Malta,  was  taken,  after  a 
gallant  resistance.  Our  historian  tells  us  that  these  advan- 
tages were  counterbalanced  by  the  accidental  blowing  up  of 
the  Queen  Charlotte,  mounting  120  guns.  If  Mr.  B.  can 
possible  find  out  any  circumstance  which  may  counterba- 
lance Brtish  success,  he  always  seems  very  ready  to  do  it: 
but  we  cannot  agree  that  the  loss  of  the  Queen  Charlotte 
(deeply  as  we  may  deplore  the  event)  in  any  manner  coun- 
terbalanced the  effect  of  that  victory,  which  by  cutting  off 
the  supplies  sent  to  Malta,  ultimately  gained  us  possession 
of  that  important  island,  and  of  its  prodigious  fortifications. 
Mr.  B.  concludes  his  account  of  the  disaster,  as  follows  : 

'  This  was  the  ship  onboard  of  which  Lord  Howe  hoisted  his  flag 
on  the  memorable  1st  of  June;  and  in  these  ships  the  king  and 
royal  family  were  entertained,  on  occasion  of  the  visit  made  by  them 
to  the  fleet  after  that  splendid  victory.  Such  are  the  mournful  re- 
verses of  fortune  and  of  fate,  and  so  frail  is  the  foundation  on  which 
rests  the  fabric  of  human  vanity.' 

We  beg  leave  to  class  this  solemn  reflection  on  British  vanity, 
with  our  author's  observations  on  Kien  Long's  boots. 

The  affairs  of  Egypt,  and  the  convention  of  El  Arish. 
occupy  the  chief  part  of  the  beginning  of  the  thirty-fourth 
book.  The  character  of  General  Kleber,  and  the  magnani- 
mous conduct  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  have  their  due  praise; 
but  the  English  ministry  come  in  for  their  full  share  of  blame, 
without  any  allowance  for  that  state  of  things  in  Europe, 
Crit  Rev.  Vol.  Q.  November,  1805.  S 
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which  must  justify  their  determination  with    respect  to  the 
French  army  in  Egypt. 

in  recording  the  arrival  of  Lord  Nelson  in  England,  and 
his  honourable    receplion    by  his  countrymen,  our   author's 
spleen  breaks  forth  again  in   a  manner  which  provokes  our 
indignation.      He  informs   us,   that  '  the   public  saw  in  him 
only   the  hero  who  had  achieved  the   most  splendid    name 
of  modern  ages  :  that  unhappy  part  of  bis  conduct  during  his 
abode  at  Naples,  which  blended  itself,  like  the  deadly  night- 
shade, with  the  immortal  ve'rdure  of  his  laurels,  was  known 
comparatively   to  tew.'       We    believe   that    the  malignant 
spirit,  which   warps    Mr.    B.'s    judgment    in    viewing   the 
actionsof  hisown  countrymen, was  felt  comparatively  fey  few  : 
that   malignant   spirit,  which  will   not  suffer  him  to  join  in 
anv  exultation  at  British  elorv,  and  under  the    influence  of 
which    every  British  laurel  withers  at  his  touch.     This  cen- 
sure is  severe,  but  we  will  not  retract  one  word  of  its  for  let 
our  readers  learn    with  astonishment,  that  this  same   histo- 
rian, who  is  so  eager    to  twine  nightshade  with  British  lau- 
rel, is,  as  we   have  observed,  tremblingly  alive  to  any  cen- 
sure on  Gallic  perfidy  or  cruelty.     In  this  very  volume,  (p. 
497,)  Sir  Robert  Wilson  is  severely  censured  by  our  author 
for  his  '  unnecessary   invectives'  against   the  First  Consul  : 
the  poisoning  of  the  sick  is  most  earnestly  denied  by  him  ;  and 
because  he  cannot  confute  the  evidence  concerning  the  mas- 
sacre at  Jaffa,  he  attempts  very  studiously   to  palliate  it,  by 
searching  for  something  parallel  in  the  annals  of  British  his- 
tory, which  he  thinks  lie  has  found  in  the  conduct  of  Henry 
V.  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt!  From  what  soil  does  this  sensi- 
bility spring,  which    would    willingly  tread  under  foot  the 
British  laurel,  and  yet  touches    that,  which  decks  the  brow 
of  a  Corsican,  as  it  would  the  sensitive  plant,with  the  utmost 
caution  and  with  the  most  tender  delicacy?      Our  bookseller 
positively  assures  us  that  Mr.  B.'s  history  is  not  a  translation 
from  the  French. 

It  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that  Lord  Nelson  should 
be  received  by  the  city  of  Loudon  in  the  most  hospitable 
and  most  honourable  manner.  Our  author's  spite  (we 
would  not  have  used  this  word  if  we  could  have  found  a 
better,)  is  here  so  ludicrous,  that  we  shall  quote  the  passage 
for  the  amusement  of  our  readers. 

'  Being  invited  by  the  city  of  London,  on  the  9th  of  November, 
to  dine  at  the  Guildhall  of  the  metropolis,  a  sword  studded  with 
diamonds,  of  exquisite  workmanship,  was  presented  to  him  by  the 
chamberlain:  who,  on  this  interesting  occasion,  pronounced  a  gor- 
geous civic  oration,  in  wiueh  the   exploits   of  his  lordship   were 
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extolled  as  superior  to  the  heroic  acts  of  Sesostris.  He  was,  more- 
over, complimented  as  having  exemplified,  in  the  pious  non  nobis 
domine  of  his  modest  dispatches,  "  that  virtue  which  the  heathan 
world  could  not  emulate."  And  his  lordship,  with  equal  compla- 
cency, as  if  equal  in  value,  received  the    sword  and    the  panegyric' 

We  recollect  that  the  chamberlain,  in  the  name  of  the 
generous  citizens  of  London,  and  in  the  warmth  of  that 
moment  of  hospitality  and  joy,  pronounced  apanygericon 
Lord  Nelson,  in  which  perhaps  his  expressions  were  not 
studied  with  the  lingering  coolness  of  cautious  precision  ; 
but  what  does  Mr.  B.  mean  by  a  gorgeous  civic  oration  ? 
Aye  !  here's  the  rub.  By  the  association  of  the  two  words 
'  gorgeous'  and  '  civic/  we  are  verily  inclined  t.o  believe, 
that  a  sneer  was  intended  at  the  chamberlain's  purple  robe 
and  gold  chain,  in  which  he  was  of  course  habited  on  the 
occasion.  Do  not  be  too  prond  of  your  honors,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, there  is  nightshade  for  vou  also  !  Our  author  seems 
to  have  the  same  antipathy  to  stars,  garters,  coronets,  robes, 
diamond  hilled  swords,  and  magistrates,  that  a  (  puritan  has 
to  the  sound  of  an  organ,'  and  we  must  class  this  petwlant 
paragraph  also  with  the  reflections  on  the  vanity  of  the  royal 
visit  to  Lord  Howe,  and  its  cownterpai  t,  the  sage  remarks  on 
Kien  Long's  boots.  When  a  bowl  has  got  a  wrong  bias,  where 
will  it  not  run  ?  For  a  justification  of  Bonaparte,  Mr.  B. 
carries  us  back  to  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  and  for  the  sake 
of  a  sneer  at  our  knights  of  the  garter,  the  manes  of  Kien 
Long  are  disturbed;  and  yet  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same 
volume  our  author  relates  with  great  complacency,  the  entry 
of  Cardinal  Caprara  into  Paris, '  who  was  escorted  by  an  hono- 
rary guard  of  cavalry,  the  crosier  being  borne  before  him 
to  the  palace  :'  he  also  gives  us  the  cardinal's  fulsome  speech, 
with  Bonaparte's  pious  reply,  without  a  singlecomment.  The 
establishment  of  the  legion  of  honor  is  announced  with  great 
gravity,  but  we  do  not  here  find  the  least  hint  at  human 
fanity. 

Scarcely  had  we  finished  the  above  sentence,  when  the 
sound  of  cannon  interrupted  our  attention,  and  upon  inquir- 
ing the  cause,  we  found  that  the  British  fleet  is  vietorouf, 
but  that  Nelson  is  no  more ! ! ! 

'  Peace  to  the  brave,  who  sink  to  rest, 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest.' 

We  were  preparing  to  continue  our  minute  examination 
of  Mr.  Bel  sham's  History,  but  our  bosoms  swell  at  this  mo- 
ment with  feelings  so  ill  according  with  that  calm  patience, 
which  would  be  necessary  for  a  dissection  of  his   French-? 
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Cn*glish  work,  that  we  might  he  betrayed  into  intemperate- 
censure  ;  and  as  it  would  be  hardly  worth  the  while  to  make 
another  article  o4"  it  in  our  next  number,  we  shall  here  con- 
clude, briefly  observing,  that  whoever  possesses  a  regular 
file  of  opposition  papers,  possesses  a  history  of  Great  Britain 
equally  full  of  good  matter,  equally  liberal,  and  equally 
impartial  with  Mr.  Belsham's  Annals. 


Art.  III. — A  Description  of  the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  con- 
taining Observations  on  its  singular  Structure  and  Forma- 
tion, and  an  Account  of  its  Climate,  Natural  History,  and 
Inhabitants.     Small  Svo.     Phillips.     1805. 

THE  island  which  affords  the  subject  of  the  volume  now 
before  us,  is  an  object  of  considerable  curiosity  and  import- 
ance. To  the  philosopher  it  supplies  ample  scope  for  investi- 
gation in  its  organized  and  mineral  productions,  as  well  as  in  its 
grander  features.  To  the  statesman  and  the  merchant,  its 
value  far  outmeasures  any  estimation  which  might  be  rashly 
made  of  it  from  its  magnitude,  its  population,  or  its  wealth. 
They  equally  admire  it  as  a  safe  harbour,  placed,  as  it  were, 
benevolently  in  the  midst  of  a  wide  ocean  ;  as  a  station 
secure  from  the  violence  of  external  attack  ;  and  as  the  first 
resting  spot  for  the  gigantic  genius  of  the  commerce  of  Bri- 
tain, who  there  pauses,  ere  by  another  stride  he  embraces 
the  dominion  of  ttie  peninsula  of  the  Indies. 

We  conceive  therefore  that  this  account  of  a  settlement  in 
so  many  respects  important,  is  likely  to  be  well  received  by 
the  public,  if  the  fidelity  and  acuteness  of  the  author,  and  the 
excellence  of  his  composition,  shall  bear  any  proportion  to 
the  subject  he  has  chosen  ;  and  if  our  verdict  in  his  favour 
may  promote  the  success  of  the  work,  it  is  not  likely  to  want 
a  reasonable  share.  With  some  exceotions,  we  think  the 
performance  entitled  to  considerable  notice. 

,[t  is  dedicated  to  our  mercantile  sovereigns  of  the  east, 
who  are  earnestly  and  humbly  entreated  to  receive  under 
their  fostering  wingthischicken  of  literature,  that,  anxious  for 
the  success  of  his  attempt,  fails  not  to  beset  with  arguments 
and  flattery  the  ears  of  their  majesties  of  Leadenhall-street. 
Like  most  authors,  however,  who  treat  of  particular  places, 
he  is  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  merits  of  his  subject, 
andoccasionallyexaggerates  its  importance  farther  than  our 
phlegmatic  fancies  are  disposed  to  follow.  The  merits  of 
the  East  India  company  are  surely  not  so  high  as  are  here 
represented  in  their  support  and  patronage   of  St.  Helena^ 
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which  would  have  yet  reared  its  barren  head  to  the  storms 
of a  thousand  years,  had  it  by  nature  been  placed  out  of  the 
tract  of  the  company'*  shipping.  We  feel  and  highly  ap- 
plaud lhat  liberal  humanity  which  has  procured  the  blessings 
of  personal  freedom  to  the  negroes  of  that  island  ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  and  expected  that  the  measure  of  emancipation 
will  turn  out  not  more  consonant  to  humanity  and  religion, 
than  agreeable  to  thejustest  views  of  enlightened  policy.  The 
permanence  of  these  boons  of  the  company,  which,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  will  remain  when  the  empire  of  the  east 
shall  have  passed  away  as  a  shadow,  and  left  no  vestige  of 
their  power  and  greatness,  appears  by  no  means  the  most 
evident  of  propositions.  In  such  an  event,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  St.  Helena  would  follow  the  fate  of  the  in- 
dies, and  vanish  from  the  list  of  peopled  countries,  with  the 
causes  which  upheld  its  existence.  The  company,  if  they 
still  remained  such,  would  consider  it  as  an  expensive  and 
useless  incumbrance  ;  and  the  inhabitants,  accustomed  to 
European  supplies  even  of  provisions,  and  unable  to  subsist 
without  them,  would  quit  a  spot  where  life  could  no  longer 
be  sustained,  and  leave  only  some  miserable  remnant  of 
negro  population  to  testify  the  departed  and  fugacious  pros- 
perity of  a  commercial  station. 

In  a  preface,  the  author  informs  us,  that  for  a  period  of 
live  weeks,  he  exerted  his  utmost  diligence  to  observe  and 
record  the  natural  phenomena  of  the  island.  The  observa- 
tions are  therefore  so  far  original;  and  for  his  theories,  they 
are,  as  he  tells  us,  the  best  that  occurred  to  him.  Though 
these  confessions  seem  very  commendable  for  their  candour 
and  their  modesty,  he  yet  fears  that  he  may  have  treated  the 
subjects  of  geology  and  mineralogy  too  profoundly  for  the 
vulgar,  and  too  slightly  for  the  adept.  But  good  theories 
of  the  changes  which  have  occurred  on  the  surface  of  our 
globe  are,  we  fear,  never  likely  to  originate  from  the  consi- 
deration of  local  phenomena,  where  the  observer,  strongly 
impressed  with  the  present  objects,  forgets  the  structure  of 
other  soils,  and,  like  a  late  French  traveller,*  mounted  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill  in  the  isle  de  France,  half  conceives 
himself  another  Jove,  and  deals  out  strata  and  rocks,  urges 
the  torrent  of  the  deluge,  animates  the  earthquake,  and 
rouses  the  slumbering  volcano,  where  he  pleases,  and  how- 
soever it  may  suit  the  wildness  of  his  fancies. 

In  the  first  chapter  the  author  gives    an  account  of  the 
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mineralogical   appearances  of  St.  Helena,   which  in  every 
respect  seem  worthy  of  much  attention      The  chief  part  of 
the  rocks  of  the  island  is  basaltic,    in  many   instances  of  an 
uncommonly    regular  and   columnar   structure.      These  co- 
lumns are   occasionally    beautifully  curved  or  oblique,  and 
sometimes   shivered    into    minute    fragments.     The   central 
parts  are  by  far  the  most  compact,  and  the  lower    and    upper 
portions,  where  the  rock  terminates  in  what  our  author  calls 
clay  or  volcanic  matter,  are  either  honeycombed,  or  termi- 
nate  in    round    knobs.     The  ever  intruding    idea  of  igneous 
operations  bus  led  him  to  distinguish,  by  the  term  scorifica- 
tion,  various  appearances  of  blackness,  which  probably  have 
arisen  from  the  operation  of  time.     The  rock  runs  insensibly 
into  a  hard  clay.     The  whole  is  considered  by  the  author  as 
being  arranged  in  strata,  some  of  which  are  characterized  as 
obviously  volcanic.     The  degree  of   mineralogical  discrimi- 
nation displayed   in  the  work  is,   however,  not  always  very 
great,  and  the  propensity  of  the  author  to  the  system  of  fire, 
is  easily  discernible.     It  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  refer 
minerals  to  their  proper  species,  when  they  form  the  ground- 
work of  any  reasoningon  the  origin  and  formation  of  thestrata 
of  the  earth.  This  correctness,  we  fear,  our  author   does   not 
always  attain.     One  of  his  observations  seems  hostile  to  the 
opinion  of  the  agency  of  subterraneous  heat  in  the  fusion  of 
basalt.  Certain  cells  and  caverns,  which   are  noticed   as   fre- 
quent! v  occurring  in  the  summits  and  bases  of  the  rockv  strata 
ot  St.  Helena,  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  central  parts  of 
it,  and  in  these  instances  the   cavities  are  often  filled  with  a 
large  quantity  of  pure  water. 

The  bed  of  rock  is  asserted  by  this  author  to  be  frequently 
confined  both  above  and  below,  by  a  mass  of  light,  porous, 
and  scorified  fragments,  cemented  together  by  a  lava,  various 
in  its  texture  and  its  colour.  The  strata  of  rock,  alternate 
with  those  of  fragments,  and  the  thickness  of  both,  varies 
very  remarkably,  as  well  as  their  direction,  which  is  some- 
times straight,  and  often  waving  or  serpentine.  There  are 
also  said  to  be  strata  of  clay  regularly  accompanying  the 
others.  Many  of  these  phenomena  will  unquestionably  Strike 
the  reader  as  little  reconcileable  with  the  formation  of  these 
masses  bv  fire,  at  ieast  in  these  latter  periods,  and  by  volca- 
nic interference.  It  is  remarkable  that  near  the  sea  the  clay 
is  found  only  in  thin  layers,  but  further  inland  it  is  more 
abundant,  and  is  the  principal  matter  of  which  many  large 
hills  are  composed.  Among  these  argillaceous  mountains  are 
to  be  observed  numerous  perpendicular  strata,  as  our  author 
rather  whimsically  calls  them,  which  penetrate  the  horizoiir 
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tal  beds,  and  are  composed  of  various-coloured  rock,  all  as 
regularly  fissured  as  the  stones  of  a  building. 

"The  second  chapter  is  opened  with  some  very  well  express- 
ed observations  on  the  theory  of  the  phenomena   described 
in  the  first  part  of  the  work.  "  The   author  imagines  it  past 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  St.  Helena  has   been  the  seat  of 
volcanic  fires,  of  which,  however,  he  offers  no  better  evidence 
than    the  existence  of  spongy  and   vitrified  stones,   some- 
times cemented  by  what  he  calls  lava,  and  of  the  summits 
and  bases  of  basaltic  rocks,  blackened  and  scorified  by  fire. 
The  second  of  these  observations  must  be  far  from  confirm- 
ing the  truth  of  the  first  in  the  mind  of  the  cautious  geologist. 
Though  the  agency  of  fire  may  be  sufficiently  probable   in 
many  of  the  phenomena  described,  yet  we  believe  it  not  to 
have  been  always  of  that  volcanic  kind  imagined  here,  and 
we  earnestly  desire  an  account  of  the  mineralogical  pheno- 
mena of  this   island   iVom    some  of  those  able  and  excellent 
philosophers  who  now  exist  in   England.     We  do  not  know 
any  spot  which  promises  so  rich  a  reward  to  the  labours  of 
the  industrious  cultivator  of  science.     In   the  work  under 
present  consideration,  though  extremely  interesting,  we  look 
in  vain  for  that  precision  of  knowledge  which  distinguishes 
the  philosopher   and  promotes   the   progress  of  philosophy. 
To  this  indeed  the  author  does  not  aspire,  and  his  ambition 
may  be  well  satisfied  with  the  fruits  he  has  reaped,    though 
another  and  a  more  plentiful  harvest   remains  to  crown  the 
exertions  of  scientific  perseverance.     In  fact,  it  is  impossible 
to  expect  any  thing  like  a  satisfactory  or  plausible  theory  of 
the  changes  which*  have  occurred  iu  the  structure  of   the 
island  of  St.  Helena,  from  any  person  who  is  not  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  those   theories  which  profess  to  explain  the 
cause  and  origin  of  the  structure  of   the   crust  of  our  earth, 
and  who  is  not  readily  able  to  distinguish  by   an  appropriate 
and  accurate   name,  every    stratum  or    mineral   production 
which  may  arrest    his  attention.     Nothing  can  be  more  un- 
pleasant than    to  hear,   as  we  frequently  do  m  this  work,  of 
strata  distinguished  by  the  general  and  confused    names   of 
stone,  blue  stone,  shivered  stone,  red  earth,  volcanic  matter, 
and  so  forth. 

We  have  of  late  years  heard  so  much  of  extinct  volcanoes, 
that  we  listen  perhaps  with  unreasonable  scepticism  to  any 
further  attempts  to  extend  the  dominion  of  Pluto  ;  and  after 
all  that  this  work  contains,  to  prove  the  volcanic  origin  of  St. 
Helena,  we  perceive  a  saving  clause  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
discussion,  wherein  it  is  acknowledged  that  300  years  ago, 
when   the   island  was  discovered,  the  very  summits  of    th« 
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extinct  volcanoes  were  covered  with  herbs  and  plants.  There 
are  no  earthquakes,  no  signs  of  submarine  volcanoes,  no 
sulphureous,  bituminous,  or  inflammable  matters,  to  testify 
the  departed  power  and  fallen  magnificence  of  these  moun- 
tains of  fire. 

The  atmosphere  of  St.  Helena  is  pure,  the  temperature  mo- 
derate, and  the  climate  healthy;  nor  are  the  inhabitants  here 
pursued  by  the  desolating  agitations  of  the  air  and  the  earth, 
which  terrify  and  harass  the  tropical  islands,  and  counter- 
balance the  rich  gifts  which  nature  has  otherwise  bestowed 
on  them.  Kain,  however,  falls  so  sparingly  on  this  island,  asto 
be  a  source  of  serious  inconvenience.  This  deficiency  seems 
very  justly  attributed  by  the  author  to  the  smaiiness  of  the 
island,  and  the  remoteness  of  other  land  ;  its  heat  thus  sel- 
dom differing  much  from  that  of  the  trade  wind,  which 
sweeps  its  surface  with  an  unvarying  and  never  ceasing 
•blast.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  pleasing  to  remark  that 
this  little  spot  is  free  from  every  peculiar  or  malignant  dis- 
ease, and  affords  a  joyful  and  renovating  retreat  to  those 
whom  the  parching  heats  of  the  Indies  have  driven  from  the 
cares  of  avarice  or  the  toils  of  military  enterprise.  The  small 
pox  has,  it'is  asserted,  never  found  its  way  to  this  spot ;  and  the 
canine  race  may  live  unmolested  bv  the  terror  of  the  halter 
or  the  pond,  since  there  the  curse  of  their  kind,  the  hydro- 
phobia, is  unknown. 

At  the  time  of  its  discovery,  St.  Helena  was  found  to  pos- 
sess several  shrubs  and  plants,  of  which  a  few  ate  peculiar  to 
it.  Some  pages  are  spent  in  the  consideration  of  the  way 
in  which  these  were  conveyed  to  this  island  after  its  fires 
had  ceased  to  burn,  and  the  heat  of  its  so;l  become  sufficiently 
moderate  to  permit  the  growth  of  plants.  The  reader,  how- 
ever will  rise  from  the  perusal  just  as  wise  as  he  sat  down, 
unless  he  adopt  the  sentiments  of  the  Grecian  philosopher, 
and  think  it  a  great  deal  to  know  that  he  is  ignorant.  Had  it 
not  been,  however,  for  this  fiery  theory  which  burns  in  the 
brain  of  our  author,  he  might  have  recollected  difficulties 
enough  of  a  similar  kind  which  it  might  puzzle  him  to  ex- 
plain, in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  these  times,  however, 
St.  Helena  is  provided  with  trees  and  plants  from  various 
and  distant  regions,  and  so  mild  and  favourable  are  the  air 
and  soil,  that  the  productions  of  the  most  distant  and  differ- 
ent climates  meet  and  prosper  in  its  bosom.  Fruits  of  vari- 
ous sorts  abound,  the  orange,  the  apple,  the  peach,  the  grape, 
and  the  olive.  The  peach-tree  seemed  particularly  conge- 
nial to  the  soil,  and  grew  wild  or  cultivated  in  every  corner 
of  the  island,  and  sprung  spontaneously  from  e\ery  crevice 
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in  the  rocks :  the  very  hogs  wallowed  in  the  luxury  of  a 
peach  diet.  But  all  human  blessings  totter  on  the  limits  of 
destruction.  While  every  one  looked  forward  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  source  of  pleasure,  there  came  a  vine  from 
the  Cape  or  the  Mauritius,  and  with  the  vine  came  an  insect 
which  immediately  attacked  the  peach  trees,  and  has  almost 
extirpated  them  from  the  island.  'An old  inhabitant,'  says  our 
author,  '  describing  and  lamenting  the  ravages  it  had  made, 
could  not  forbear  crying  out,  the  tears  almost  starting  from 
his  eyes,  "  We  would  with  pleasure  have  given  up  to  it  half 
the  trees  of  the  place,  had  it  only  snared  our  peaches,  which 
"we  valued  so  much." 

St.  Helena  produces  no  sort  of  vcorn  nor  does  it  possess  a 
soil  Ik  for  the  cultivation  of  grain.  Our  author  therefore 
very  properly  suggests  the  introduction  of  vegetables  of  other 
kinds,  which  might  serve  to  avert  the  dangers  or  alleviate  the 
horror  of  a  famine.  He  advises  especially  the  cultivation  of 
the  palm,  and  among  the  palms  prefers  the  cocoa-nut.  With 
these  indeed  he  seems  quite  in  love,  and  assures  us  that  man 
wants  but  little  that  is  not  supplied  by  this  admirable  tree, 
upon  which  he  expatiates  in  a  long  eulogium.  It  grows 
often  on  the  margin  of  the  ocean,  and  its  nut  is  carried  by 
the  waves  to  distant  countries,  on  the  sands  of  whose  shores 
it  is  buried  and  produces  a  tree.  '  In  this  manner,'  says  our 
author,  '  palms  have  sprung  up  in  some  uninhabited  islands, 
where  no  trees  grew  at  so  recent  a  period  as  that  of  the  dis- 
covery of  India  by  the  route  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope/ 
And  here  the  writer  cannot  avoid  mentioning  a  curious  fact 
regarding  the  manner  in  which  a  new  species  of  cocoa-nut 
was  first  introduced  on  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula  of 
India.  '  The  natives  of  Travancore  had  long  observed  that 
strong  westerly  winds  blew  upon  their  shore  great  quanti- 
ties of  cocoa-nuts,  which  being  of  a  peculiar  form,  they 
called  the  sea  cocoa-nut,  supposing  that  it  grew  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea;  and  from  their  ignorance  of  geography,  not 
knowing  where  else  it  could  be  produced.  Aceoiding  to 
their  accounts,  many  ages  passed  before  they  became  sensible 
of  the  advantage  of  attending  to  the  culture  of  this  plant.  It 
was  left  to  the  spontaneous  efforts  .of  nature,  and  sprang  up 
here  and  there  among  the  sand.  It  is  now,  however,  con- 
sidered as  one  of  their  most  useful  trees;  and  is  in  some 
respects  reckoned  more  valuable  than  the  common  cocoa- 
nut.  It  probably  came  from  the  Sechelles,  or  some  of  th£ 
remote  Maldives,  where  the  same  species  is  still  found.' 

There  follow  in  this  place  many  judicious  remarks  on  th.e 
different  species  of  trees,,  the  natives  of  other  countries 
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which  it  would  be  advisable  or  practicable  to  rear  in  St. 
Helena.  Having  already  noticed  this  work  at  so  great 
length,  we  cannot  make  any  remarks  on  this  part  of  it, 
which,  however,  we  hope  will  call  attention  where  it  will  be 
more  useful  to  obtain  it.  The  last  chapter  gives  some  ac- 
count of  the  inhabitants,  who,  according  to  this  representa- 
tion, seem  at  first  sight  to  be  blessed  beyond  the  common 
iot  of  humanity  with  long  life,  exemption  from  disease,  a 
healthful  offspring,  and  beautiful  women.  But  carkingcare 
lurks  in  ambush,  and  the  natives  are  infected  with  an  in- 
sane discontent  at  their  situation,  and  a  lonjnns  desire  to 
visit  England,  which  they  have  never  seen.  Jealousies, 
also,  scandal  and  party  work,  prevail  here  with  all  the  force 
thev  usually  obtain  in  confined  situations  and  a  limited 
society. 

In  this  narrow  spot  the  arrival  of  Cast  Indiamen  is  the 
signal  ofjoy  and  hilarity.  The  men,  it  seems,  expect  to  make 
money  of  the  passengers,  by  letting  lodgings,  and  the  ladies 
do  all  they  can  to  be  married,  which  we  conjecture  is  not 
peculiar  to  St.  Helena.  The  departure  of  these  vessels,  like 
the  knell  of  death,  extinguishes  the  voice  of  merriment,  and 
disperses  the  gay  parties  who  had  crowded  to  the  shores  ;  and 
so  associated  are  the  ideas  ofjoy  with  the  appearance  of  the 
company's  shipping,  that  a  native  lady  of  the  island  observed 
once,  that  '  the  arrival  of  the  Indiamen  in  England  must 
make  London  very  gay.' 

This  narrowness  of  idea  may  appear  surprising,  but  the 
men  seem  to  have  the  same  limited  notions  from  the  follow- 
ing anecdote. 

'  As  the  writer  of  this  was  one  day  walking  with  a  gen- 
tleman who  had  never  been  out  of  the  island,  they  stopped 
to  look  at  a  small  spot  of  ground,  where  the  vegetation  was 
very  exuberant,  when  the  gentleman,  lifting  up  his  hiinds, 
cried  out  with  great  fervour,  "'If  St.  Helena  were  all  as 
fruitful  as  this  place,  it  would  be  the  noblest  and  richest  coun- 
try in  the  world."  Yet  the  island  is  only  twenty-eight  miles 
round,  and  hardly  exceeds  in  extent  the  larger* parishes  of 
England. 

Before  we  conclude,  we  cannot  resist  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
tracting a  shortpassage  regarding  the  negroes  of  St.  Helena, 
of  great  importance  to  those  who  would  confirm  the  argu- 
ments for  the  possibility  of  our  West  India  islands  supplying 
their  own  stock  of  blacks. 

'  The  blacks  here  long  remained  under  the  absolute  and 
uncontrouled  dominion  of  their  masters,  till  complaints  of 
the  oppression   and  abuses  that  this  gave  rise    to,   induced 
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tlfe  court  of  directors  to  place  them  under  the  immediate  pro- 
tection of  the  magistracy,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  all  further 
importation  of  slaves.  Several  regulations'  were  at  the  same 
time  enacted  to  render  their  situations  more  easy  and  com- 
fortable, b}T  which  the}  seem  to  have  been  encouraged  to 
marry  and  propagate:  for  it  is  a  fact,  that  before  these  regula- 
tions were  established,  there  was  an  annual  loss  of  about  ten 
in  a  hundred.  But  since  the  blacks  have  been  placed  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  the  magistracy,  and  all  further 
importation  of  them  prohibited,  they  have  increased.'  This 
fact  requires  no  comment — it  speaks  for  itself. 

Upon  the  whole,  our  opinion  of  this  work  is  very  favourable: 
it  every  where  shews  marks  of  an  active  and  intelligent 
mind  ;  the  facts  newly  brought  forward  are  numerous  and 
important;  the  style  is  vigorous,  and  not  without  elegance;  and 
the  perusal  of  it  will  afford  an  agreeable  and  instructive 
amusement  to  the  general  reader,  for  whose  inspection  it  it 
chiefly  designed. 

Art.  IV. — The  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  the  Tenth. 
By  William  Itoscoe.  4  Vols.  Alo.  Cadell  and  Davies. 
61.  Qs.     1805. 

THE  perfect  orator,  whom  Cicero  has  shadowed  out  to  us, 
the  glowing  imagery  of  Johnson  in  his  description  of  a 
perfect  poet,  must  necessarily  fall  far  below  that  compre- 
hensive idea,  which  should  figure  an  author  capable  of 
undertaking  a  general  history  of  literature.  In  a  vigorous 
and  patient  mind,  he  must  combine  the  opposites  of  deep 
research  and  subtle  genius;  must  thoroughly  understand 
the  languages  of  Europe,  both  ancient  and  modern  ;  must 
familiarize  his  pen  to  the  elegant  discriminations  of  taste, 
and  the  technical  distinctions  of  art  and  science  ;  mustdeve- 
lope  each  secret  spring  of  political  action  ;  must  illustrate 
and  correct  all  former  writers,  whether  in  the  luminous 
page  of  history,  or  the  obscure  deductions  of  schoolmen. 
Finally,  he  must  divest  himself  of  all  bias,  religious  and 
national.  And  to  every  other  quality  we  have  enumerated, 
the  addition  of  permanent  health,  constant  assiduity,  and 
a  life  extended  beyond  the  usual  limits  of  mortality,  are 
indispensable. 

We  might  add  the  absolute  necessity  of  travel,  and  the 
evident  advantages  derived  from  the  conversation  of  scho- 
lars and  artists;  but  we  have  already  proved  it  impossible 
that  such  a  phenomenon  should    exist.      Nay,  we   cannot 
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impute  to  literature  even  the  embryo  production  of  such  an 
attempt.  In  this  age  of  universal  illumination,  when  origi- 
nal labour  has  been  exhausted,  when  modern  taste  and 
philosophical  research,  unb'ushingly  pilfer  the  weighty 
stores  of  their  ancestors  ;  when  the  science  of  bibliography 
has  superseded  the  science  of  books ;  when  the  bookseller 
caters  for  the  author,  and  prescribes  the  limits  of  his  perfor- 
mances; amid  the  compendious  epitomes  and  voluminous 
collections  of  the  present  day,  and  in  a  word  the  chtirla- 
tanevie  of  modem  learning,  no  literary  quacks,  no  eminent 
scholars,  have  endeavoured  to  furnish  us  with  that  grand 
desideratum,  from  which  both,  though  from  separate  causes, 
have  shrunk  with  dread  and   hesitation. 

We  have  hitherto  stated  the  insurmountable  difficulties 
attending  a  general  history  of  literature  ;  viewing,  however, 
the  subject  in  a  particular  point,  neither  the  same  causes 
nor  effects  are  demonstrable.  We  shall  now  have  occasion 
cursorily  to  mention,  and  to  enlarge  more  fully  hereafter,  on 
the  meritorious  labours  of  those  indefatigable  writers, who  may 
without  impropriety  be  classified  into  three  divisions,  in  refer- 
ence to  their  scientific  research.  The  studies  of  the  former,  are 
of  all  ages  and  of  all  nations;  of  the  latter,  strictly  national. 
The  elucidation  of  distinct  epochs,  the  elegant  and  ornamen- 
tal discussion  of  those  periods  of  literature,  whose  pre-emi- 
nence has  gained  them  the  flattering  epithet  of  'golden,3 
belongs  to  the  first  class.  They  have  illustrated  the  age  of 
Pericles,  in  Greece;  of  the  Ptolemies,  in  Egypt;  of  Augus- 
tus, in  Rome.  Some  have  bent  their  studies  to  the  revival 
of  letters  exclusively  ;  some  to  the  exclusive  history  of 
the  reformation.  The  golden  ages  of  Leo  X.  in  Italy,  of 
Ximenes  in  Spain,  of  Louis  XIV.  in  France,  and  of  Anne 
in  England,  have  been  delineated  with  beauty,  spirit, 
and  fidelity.  In  the  introductory  volume  of  Robertson's 
Charles  V.  we  perhaps  more  admire  the  compression  of  the 
multifarious  subjects  it  contains,  from  the  restless  want 
we  feel  of  general  illustration,  than  from  the  beauty  of  chas- 
tised style,  and  luminous  observation.  To  the  second  class, 
the  voluminoui  catalogue  of  those  authors  is  attached, 
■who  have  distinctly  treated  of  some  particular  art  or  science. 
Painting,  architecture,  music,  and  the  mathematics, 
have  enjoyed  their  several  annalists.  Yet  the  comprehen- 
sion and  arrangement  of  any  one  of  those  subjects  in  all 
its  parts,  js  a  Herculean  labour;  and  War  ton's  History  of 
Poetry  alone  will  give  us  the  melancholy  proof,  that  genius 
and  erudition  are  insufficient  to  embrace  a  subject  so  exten- 
sive,    It  might  be  added,  that  the   (  Bibliotheca'    of  Fabi> 
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cius,  and  the  varied  essays  of  the  (  Academie  des  Inscrip- 
tions/ too  frequently  humiliate  the  student,  who  had  rashly 
conceived  that  initiation  in  the  mysteries  of  literature  bor- 
dered on  perfection.  The  last,  and  most  prolific  class  of 
writers  on  literary  subjects,  bent  their  attention  to  national 
objects,  by  making  which  their  exclusive  study,  the  effect 
of  their  labours  has  uniformly  been  most  judicious,  inter- 
esting, and  satisfactory.  Even  the  Catalogues  Raisenees 
have  not  wanted  utility,  and  general  application.  But  when 
we  examine  the  surprising  efforts  of  Tiraboschi,  the  pon- 
derous, though  unfinished  productions  of  Mazzuchelli, 
the  laborious  minuteness  of  Crescimbeni,  we  are  lost  in 
admiration.  The  Memoir es  pour  Servir  a  I'Histoire,  Sec.  of 
their  great  men,  among  the  French,  have  abundantly  sup- 
plied, by  domestic  anecdote,  and  patient  curiosity,  those 
portions  of  historical  truth,  which  the  professed  chronicler, 
either  from  the  want  of  leisure,  or  of  materials,  has  declined 
inserting  in  his  more  ample  work.  That  we  may  delay  no 
longer  on  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  suggest  the 
infinite  importance  which  the  student  and  the  private  gen- 
tleman must  daily  feel  to  be  attached  to  the  biographical 
books,  which  for  several  years  have  cast  a  lustre  on  the 
literary  endeavours  of  our  countrymen. 

Our  high  ideas  of  the  merits  of  Mr.  Roscoe,  exemplified 
in  his  beautiful  History  of  Lorenzode' Medici — exemplified 
still  more  strongly  in  some  of  his  inedited  manuscripts 
which  we  have  indulged  ourselves  in  perusing,  brought  con- 
viction to  our  minds,  when  we  were  advertised  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.  that  however 
impossible  it  might  be  that  the  grasp  of  one  man  should 
seize  on  the  universal  literature  of  even  owe  age,  yet  that  a 
nearer  approach  to  perfection  might  fairly  be  expected  in. 
the  historian  of  Liverpool,  than  in  his  predecessors  or  con- 
temporaries. We  were  inclined,  in  anticipation,  to  under- 
value Tiraboschi,  to  abandon  Muratori,  to  shut  our  Jortin 
and  our  Robertson,  in  the  full  expectation  of  new  lights  and 
discussions  rendered  more  interesting,  as  the  result  of  con- 
troversies which  have  agitated  the  learned  since  Erasmus 
was  embalmed  by  Jortin,  and  Luther  by  Robertson.  It 
may,  indeed,  very  justly  be  asked  us,  by  what  right  did  we 
expect  in  the  professed  Life  of  Leo  X.  a  general  history  of 
Europe  and  its  literary  pursuits  during  that  period?  To  this 
question  we  should  calmly  reply,  that  knowing  how  short 
the  life  of  Leo  really  was,  how  uninteresting  the  individual 
exertions  of  his  mind,  or  actions  of  his  arm,  how  connected 
with  and  dependant  on  the  life  of  the   pontiff,,  were    th$ 
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general  politics  and  the  private  history  of  the  times,  we 
seriously  did  not  conceive  (as  the  fact  lias  proved)  that  four 
volumes  quarto,  with  four  enormous  appendices,  besides  a 
preface,  notes,  and  dissertations,  could  possibly  be  oceupied 
by  the  mere  biography  of  the  Italian  priest.  We  mention 
this  in  limine,  as  an  objection  which  may  not  improbably 
be  raised  by  those  sensible  gentlemen,  who  wish  to  confine 
our  author  to  the  narrow  limits  of  biography. 

The  readers  of  this  Review  probably  may  at  this  moment 
feel  thesame  sensations  towards  Mr.  Roscoe's  performance, 
before  they  have  pushed  their  inquiries  beyond  the  title- 
page,  which  we  felt,  when  it  was  announced  for  publication. 
Disappointment,  however,  is  a  grievous  draw-back  on  partia- 
lity in  literature.  Our  readers  will  probably  feel  the  same  disap- 
pointment with  ourselves,  and  unprepared  as  we  have  been 
to  expect  an  anticlimax  in  our  favourite  author,  let  us  man- 
fully resolve  in  future  to  resist  with  coyness  the  flattering 
impulse  of  a  first  regard,  lest,  in  the  subsequent  destruc- 
tion of  our  hopes,  it  should  render  us  morose  and  acrimo- 
nious. 

We  were  inclined,  from  the  particular  bent  of  our  studies, 
from  the  individual  esteem  we  bear  for  the  author,  as  far  as 
that  character  is  compromised — from  the  admiration,  the 
surprize,  which  is  naturally  excited  in  us  when  we  reflect 
that  these  stores  of  learning  have  been  amassed  by  aa 
attorney  in  the  north,  (a  circumstance  highly  glorious  to 
himself,  and  delightful  to  his  British  reader,) — to  anticipate 
the  judgment  of  the  public:  nay,  to  sin  against  that  pub- 
lic, and  to  anticipate  our  own.  '  Victas  damus  manus.' 
The  impropriety  of  such  an  idea  is  now  most  lamentably 
confessed  ;  and  we  have  been  justly  amerced  in  the  fine  not 
only  of  reading,  but  of  commenting  on  our  mistaken  preju- 
dices. When  we  perused  the  first  volume,  we  forgave  a 
great  deal,  under  the  hopes  of  turning  over  a  new  leaf;  in 
the  second  we  became  sceptics  ;  in  the  third  we  were  dis- 
gusted ;  and  after  the  perusal  of  the  fourth,  we  found  it 
necessary  to  have  recourse  to  '  Watson's  Theological  Tracts/ 
to  preserve  us  in  the  good  old  cause  of  orthodoxy,  from 
which  we  had  unwittingly  and  momentarily  swerved. 

Notwithstanding  the  due  fine  imposed  upon  intemperate 
zeal,  a  just  sense  of  the  propriety  which  caused  the  exaction, 
superinduced  a  rigid  fulfilment,  and  compelled  us  most  con- 
scientiously to  toil  through  the  text,  notes,  and  appendix, 
more  than  once,  to  examine  the  quotations  on  which  Mr. 
Roscoe  supported  himself,  with  unusual  attention ;  and 
occasionally  to  refer  to  those  quotations  on  which  Mr.  Roscoe 
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unfortunately  did  not  support  himself.  We  then  attempted 
to  apply  to  him  thevnodcs  of  classification  which  we  havedis- 
cussed  above  :  but  be  that  mode  fanciful,  or  be  it  not,we  found 
that  Leo  X  as  a  species,  was  incomprehensible  under  any  of 
our  genera.  It  then  naturally  occured  to  us,  that  a  patient 
analysis  of  this  work,  continued  from  chapter  to  chapter, 
however  dull  it  might  cause  us  to  appear,  would  most  fairly 
illustrate  the  object  we  had  in  view;  but  a  thought  very 
naturally  suggested  itself,  th at  in  the  servile  imitation  of  a 
vicious  plan,  our  own  good  sense  might  eventually  be  im- 
peached. 

With  the  independent  impudence  natural  to  reviewers. 
an  impudence,  however,  which  we  in  this  instance  shall 
maintain  without  fear  of  reproof,  we  purpose  to  anatomize 
]VJr.  Roscoe's  work,  and  to  deliver  our  lecture  on  the  four 
morbid  members  of  which  it  is  composed — a  lecture  which, 
while  it  compels  us  occasionally  to  enlarge  on  those  disagree- 
able subjects,  which  involve  the  diseased  structure  of 
the  interior,  shall  not  prevent  us  from  discriminating  the 
nerves,  the  muscles,  the  contour  of  figure,  which  has  lent 
a  seeming   grace  to  the  exterior. 

It  was  impossible  to  dojustice  to  Mr.  Roscoe  by  any  other 
distribution  of  his  book.  To  descant  on  it  as  a  biographical 
memoir,  would  have  been  an  outrage  to  common  sense  ; 
to  have  discussed  its  historical  matter,  in  consideration  oi 
it  as  a  general  history,  would  have  raised  from  their  cere- 
ments theindignant  manesof  Guicciardini  and  Commines;  to 
have  spoken  of  its  scientific  and  classical  knowledge,  might 
have  eventually  condemned  us  to  the  pencil  of  Gillray,  or  the 
rod  of  Eton  ;  and  our  approval  of  the  moral  and  religious 
principles  of  the  work,  might  have  rendered  us  obnoxious 
to  that  self-instituted  tribunal,  the  Society  for  the  Suppression. 
of  Vice. 

These  prefatory  remarks  sufficiently  announce  the  cen- 
sure which  they  precede;  thejustice  of  which  censure  shall 
be  established  on  the  irrefragible  proofs  of  quotation  and 
indubitable  inferences.  In  the  first  instance  we  will  dispatch 
the  preface  ;  and  after  mature  consideration, shall  divide  our 
strictures  of  text  and  appendix  conjointly,  under  the  four 
following  heads  : 

1.  We  shaii  consider  Mr.  Roscoe,  in  his  assumed  charac- 
ter of  a  biographer. 

2.  We  shall  endeavour  to  trace  him  as  a  general  historian, 
as  the  retailer  of  Machiavelli  and  Paruta,  not  less  than  the 
avowed  copyist  of  Guicciardini. 

3.  We  shall  consider  the  subject  of  literature,  (a  subject, 
unfortunately,  little  considered   by  Mr,   Roscoe)  and  shall 
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include  under  the  same  general  term ,  the  progress  of  the  arts 
in  the  age  of  Leo  X. 

4.  We  shall  humbly  offer  a  correction  of  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Roscoe  has  analysed  the  religion  of  the  times. 

The  principles  and  the  style  of  the  writer  shall  be  consider- 
ed in  each  otthe  above  capitularies,  when  the  occasion  offers  ; 
and  while  the  praise  that  is  really  due,  is  not  unsparingly  be- 
stowed, it  is  trusted  that  the  reproof  will  be  allowed  war- 
rantable, by  the  simple  transcriptions  of  letter-press  from  the 
'  Life  of  Leo  X/  into  the  Critical  Review. 

Of  prefaces  there  are  sundry  kinds,  the  'dedicatory/  the 
*  deprecatory,'  the  '  insolent,'  the  f  namby-pamby,'  and  the 
'humble/  The  preface  before  us  is  a  non-descript,  as  far  as 
relates  to  the  above  distinctions.  We  had  almost  forgotten 
to  mention  a  gruff  frontispiece  of  Leo  X  which  would  scare  a 
more  timid  heart  than  we  possess,  from  the  exercise  of  its 
duty.  Comeliness  and  exactness  in  the  division  of  letter- 
press and  notes,  the  balancing  the  weight  of  text  against  the 
weight  of  appendix,  might  naturally  have  induced  a  suspicion 
that  the  public  would  have  been  delighted  with  a  less  gloomy 
portrait  of  Leo  than  that  which  terrifies  us  in  the  outset.  The 
picture  was  doubtless  an  image  of  the  mind  ;  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  our  author  sufficiently  disinterested,  to  have 
caused  to  be  inserted  a  fair  and  exact  copy  from  Raffaello. 
In  a  book,  however,  written  for  effect,  we  would,  without  a 
sneer,  have  recommended  this  plate  to  a  banishment  in  the 
index  to  volume  IV. 

Mr.  Roscoe  informs  us,  that  he  was  led  by  imperceptible 
degrees  to  a  situation  in  which  he  could  scarcely  with  either 
propriety  or  credit,  have  declined  the  task.  The  sequel  will 
shew  how  far  he  has  consulted  his  credit  by  the  publication  ; 
but  we  fully  agree  with  him  in  the  next  page,  wherein  he 
informs  us  that  his  undertaking  called  for  exertions  beyond 
what  his  talents  could  supply.  He  timidly  avows  the  union 
which  he  has  admitted,  of '-individual  biography  with  gene- 
ral history  :'  but  it  may  be  fair  to  ask,  whether  the  biography 
of  Leo  X.  alone,  as  an  insulated  period  in  the  history  of 
Europe,  would  even  have  been  worth  the  recital.  In  Leo  X. 
there  was  nothing  great;  he  was  an  intriguer  far  less  famous 
than  his  predecessors  :  equal  to  them  in  all  the  malevolent 
passions  of  the  heart,  he  yielded  to  them  only  in  subtlety  : 
jiis  reign  was  disastrous  to  the  religion  of  which  he  was  su- 
preme :  he  was  the  tool  of  low  buffoons  and  flatterers  ;  and 
his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  reviving  literature  may  be  placed 
in  a  secondary  point  of  view,  when  we  arrive  at  the  consi- 
deration of  those  causes  which  first  resuscitated  genius,  and 
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which  only  owe  to  him  that  they  were  not  again  extinguish- 
ed in  darkness.     A  reign  of  gloomy  self-willed  tyranny,  ac- 
tuated by  the  comprehensive  term  '  nepotism/  of  treachery 
and  avowed  dereliction    from   those    principles  which  bind 
man  toman,  would  ill  have  suited  the  colouring  of  an   ele- 
gant pen.     But  Leo  X.  fell  in  with  times  of  high  import,  and 
however  his  name  may  direct  the  dates  on  the  top  of  each 
page,  few  actors  have  less  to  do  in  the  story  than  the  mana- 
ger himself.     Our  objection  then  is  forcible  against  a  gene- 
ral history,  which  enlarges  on  trifles,  and  omits  many  of  the 
most  grand  and  most  unexampled  historical  illustrations,  and 
many  of  those  causes  which  by  crumbling  the  papal  jurisdic- 
tion, superinduced  new  laws  of  war  and  peace,  new  codes  of 
society,    and  new  information  on  those  subjects,   which  the 
gloom  of  ignorance  and  superstition  had  obscured.  The  gene- 
ral history  might  certainly  have  generalised  our  ideas  on  these 
points  without  unnecessary  amplification.     There  was  suffi- 
cient room  for  retrenchment  \  but  to  these  subjects  there  will 
be  an  opportunity  of  returning  shortly. 

The  crabbed  details  of  Italian  politics,  during  the  allow- 
ed assumption  of  Papal  arrogance,  are  in  no  respect  amus- 
ing :  to  the  philosopher,  however,  they  are  interesting  ;  to  the 
historian]  necessary:  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  luminous 
remark  of  Mr.  Koseoe(Pr.  p.  vi.)  to  insinuate  that  'the  siege 
of  Pisa  was  as  Ions:  and  as  eventful  as  the  celebrated  sies-e 
of  Troy  !'  We  will  not  attempt,  like  Mr.  Bryant,  to  discre- 
dit the  glories  of  this  siege  :  but  while  we  confess  our  ante- 
rior ignorance,  of  this  stupendous  exploit  to  the  extent 
insisted  on  by  our  author,  we  cannot  but  suggest,  that  the 
simple  reason  may  have  been,  that  Mr.  Roscoe  commemo- 
rates the  one,  and  Homer  the  other. 

Paulas  Jovius  has  written  a  Life  of  Leo  X.  Mr.  Roscoe  has 
not  well  characterised  him.  He  partook,  with  all  the  histo- 
rians of  his  age,  of  a  decided  and  splenetic  partiality  for  the 
district  of  his  birth,  which  led  him  into  unfair  conclusions  on 
the  abilities  ano1  actions  of  his  contemporaries,  whom  the 
distance  of  a  few  miles  consigned  to  the  jurisdiction  of  some 
hostile  duke  or  marquis.  Robertson,  if  we  are  not  misin- 
formed, while  doubting  on  the  subject  to  which  he  should  ap- 
ply his  talents,  so  gloriously  devoted  afterwards  to  his  Charles. 
V.,  had  meditated  the  history  of  these  times.  Collins,  the 
poet,  published  proposals  for  his  execution  of  a  similar  plan. 
Mr.Warton  entertained  ideas  of  ihesame  nature  ;and  the  mo- 
desty of  Mr.  Roscoe  will  doubtless  induce  him  to  unite  with 
the  world  in  vain  regrets  that  their  intended  labours  have 
been  superseded. 

Crit.  Rev.  Vol.  6,  November,  1805.  T 
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Monsignore  Angel©  Fabroni  paid  Mr.  Roscoe  the  com- 
pliment to  cause  his  life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  to  be  translat- 
ed into  Italian  by  the  Cavaliero  JVIeeherini :  Fabroni  wrote 
a  life,  in  Latin,  of  Leo  X.  but  Mr.  Roscoe  has  not  returned 
him  the  compliment  offsetting  about  a  translation.  He  pro- 
ceeds in  a  tolerably  fair  statement  of  the  sources  from  whence 
he  derives  his  information;  and  were  we  here  inclined  to 
cavil,  we  might  justly  declare  that  the  obligations  he  is 
under  to  Tiraboschi,  deserved  a  more  ample  and  open 
acknowledgment.  To  travel  in  the  walks  of  Italian  literature 
■without  Tiraboschi,  is  to  attempt  a  labyrinth  unassisted  by 
a  clue.  We  could  have  wished  never  to  recur  to  the  abor- 
tive History  of  Poggio  Bracciolini,  by  Mr.  Shepherd. 
Mr.  R.  did  not  here  study  effect.  We  now  come  to  a  com- 
pressed and  succinct  examination  of  the  four  several  points, 
■which  we  have  established  as  the  landmarksof  ourcriticism. 

Pursuant  to  the  plan  we  have  adopted,  the  epitomized 
biography  of  Leo  X.  shall  first  pass  in  review  before  us,  un- 
attached, as  far  as  possible,  to  the  transactions  which  refer 
solely  to  those  of  his  contemporaries,  who  were  not  immedi- 
ately implicated  with  him. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  December  11,  1475. 
His  original  name  was  Giovanni  de'  Medici.  He  was  the 
son  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  whose  conduct  in  the  direction  of 
Florence  during  a  varied  series  of  events,  has  been  better 
known  to  our  countrymen  since  the  publication  of  his  life  by 
Mr.  Roscoe.  Giovanni  was  intended  etir/i/  for  the  church  j 
since  he  received  the  tonsura,  or  msigne  of  his  future  profes- 
sion, before  he  had  attained  his  eighth  year.  His  father  was 
rather  fond  of  accumulating  pluralities  on  his  infant  son,  who, 
at  the  above  tender  age,  was  appointed  abbot  of  Fonte-dolce 
by  Lewis  XL  King  of  France,  which  appointment  was  fol- 
lowed in  a  few  months  by  the  investiture  of  the  rich  monas- 
tery of  Passignano,  bestowed  upon  him  by  Pope  SixtuslV. 
The  particulars  of  this  singular  instance  of  ecclesiastical 
promotion,  and  of  the  additional  honours  heaped  upon 
Giovanni  de'  Medici,  are  given  by  Lorenzo  himself,  with 
great  simplicity,  in  his  llicordi,  from  winch  Mr.  Roscoe 
himself  has  translated  them.     Vol.  i.  r.  12. 

Well  might  Fabroni  exclaim  at  this  period  of  his  work, 
*  Good  God  !  what  pluralities  hath  this  single  youth  accumu- 
lated,' when  we  consider  that  he  was  at  the  same  time  canon 
of  three  cathedrals  ;  rector  of  six  parishes;  prior  of  Monte 
Varchi;  precentor  of  St.  Antonio  at  Florence;  proposto  of 
PrittQ  y  superior  of  fourteen  abbies  ;  abbot  of  two  dioceses  ; 
and  in    1510.,   archbishop  of  Amalti.     In  1488,  after  some 
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intrigues,  not  unusual  among  the  Italians  of  the  day,  at  the 
tender  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  made  cardinal.  His  mind  was 
expanded  by  the  instructions  of  Politiano,  confessedly  the 
first  scholar  of  the  age,  and  the  co-operation  of  sundry  auxi- 
liary tutors,  whose  reputation,  particularly  that  of  Bernardo 
da  Bibbiena,  has  been  undeservedly  heightened  by  the  bio- 
grapher. 

Let  us,  once  for  all,  observe,  that  a9  we  shall  hereafter  iri 
our  review  of  the  literature  of  this  work,  have  occasion  to 
deliver  our  opinions  concerning  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Ft.  oft 
the  subjects  he  has  selected  for  praise,  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves in  this  instance  to  jejune  annals  :  although  in  page'29 
we  cannot  avoid  quoting  a  blaze  of  metaphor,  '  where  spec- 
tacles sozvcd  seeds  of  dissipation,  which  afterwards  me  £  with 
a  more  suitable  climate  in  the  fervid  atmosphere  of  Rome/ 
Baron  Munchausen's  bean-seed  might  be  said  'to  meet 
the  moon :'  but  we  have  in  no  other  instance  heard  of  an 
embryo  so  aspiring. 

Although  Giovanni  was  nominally  a  cardinal,  yet  terms 
were  entered  into  between  the  pope  and  his  father,  that  he 
should  not  assume  the  insignia  of  his  rank,  or  be  received  as 
member  of  the  College  of  Cardinals,  for  the  space  of  three 
years.  This  arrangement  displeased  Lorenzo  \  but  during 
the  time  which  it  continued  in  force,  Giovanni  was  com- 
pelled to  pursue  theological  studies  at  Pisa.  Lorenzo  strove 
in  vain  to  accelerate  from  the  pope  an  enlargement  of  this 
probation.  An  intimacy  was  in  these  early  years  formed 
between  Giovanni  and  his  cousin  Giulio,  the  natural  son  of 
Giuliano  de'  Medici,  who  had  been  assassinated  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Pazzi.  In  this  instance,  as  in  most  others 
where  the  opportunity  can  possibly  present  itself,  Mr.  R. 
refers  the  reader  to  his  '  Life  of  Lorenzo.'  We  conceive  this 
to  be  very  unfair  chicanery  ,•  and  it  strongly  reminds  us  of 
the  Gbttingen  professor,  Heyne,  who,  (though  he  chokes  us 
with  his  notes  to  his  Homer  and  Virgil)  is  never  easy  unless 
he  refers  us  to  what  he  has  said  on  Tibullus,  Pindar,  or  Apol- 
lodorus ;  whereas  each  reference  might  very  fairly  super- 
sede a  correspondent  portion  of  nonsense  with  which  he 
degrades  his  pages.  But  however  this  may  be  allowable  in 
a  German,  we  should  have  hoped  it  would  hare  been  an 
obscurity  avoided  amongst  the 

Minimd  contentos  node  Britannos< 

The  investiture  of  Leo  took  place  March  9,  1492.  In  page 
35,  an  interesting  biographical  anecdote  is  related,  '  that  in 
his  return  to  his  residence,  the  rain  still  continued  to  pou*: 
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d  wn in  copious  torrents,  find  as  the  luxurious  convenience 
'of  a  modern  chariot  was  then  unknown,  the  cardinal  and  bis 
numerous  attendants  were  almost  overwhelmed  in  their  pe- 
regrinations.' Gentle  reader!  attend!  the  cardinal '  (aged 
seventeen)  was  caught  in  the  rain  !  but,  most  luckily,  he  did 
not  catch  cold. 

With  these  '  authentic  particulars?  (ib.)  we  are  dismissed 
from  the  view  of  our  hero.  Thele  is  in  the  first  chapter  much 
viciousness  of  style,  and  confusion  of  matter.  Some  ridicu- 
lous minutiae,  below  the  dignity  of  historv,  have  already  com- 
promised the  energy  of  character  and  observation:  the  notes 
are  intrusive,    and  the  appendix  ponderous.  • 

Iu  the  third  chapter  wfe  dfe  introduced,  to  the  baby  cardi- 
nal againfbr  a  moment,  and  weep  with  him  over  the  ashes 
<>/ hisiur!,  i,  who  died  April  8,  1 492.  The  honours  of  the 
family  were  continued  in  the  ri  of  his  brother  Piero. 

.Apprehensive,  and  as  the  evcnl  proved  too -justly,  of  the 
fickle  disposition  of  his  countrymen,  Giovanni,  however, 
returned  to  Florence;  and  Pone  Innocent  Vlll.whodiedinthe 
month  of  July  in  the  same  year,  appointed  him  legate  of 
the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  and  the  Tuscan  s^  ate,  to  give 
him  additional  importance  on  this  occasion.  In  the  troubles 
■which  ensued  on  the  irruption  of  Charles  VT'll.  into  Italy, 
Piero  played  the  part  of  a  (jfafcov  lo  his  country:  he  deli- 
vered u[)  its  fe-rtrteSses  to  the  French,  and  returning  to  the 
city  df  Florence,  was  very  naturally  refused  admittance  within 
its  walls.  The  Cardinals  Piero  and  Giugliano  with  difficulty 
escaped  from  the  exasperated  populace,  and  fled  to  Bologna, 
where  they  were  not  cordially  received.  From  thence  Piero 
hastened  to  Venice,  and  Giovanni  to  Pitigliano.  There  the 
Vitelli   hosj  taiued  the  holy  fugitive.  In  1497,  the 

Medici  made  an  unsuccessful  atempt  to  re-enter  Florence  : 
their  designs  were  speedily  frustrated,  and  some  of  their  ad- 
herents were  accordingly  executed*  The  character  of  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  is  universally  odious,  and  among  those  who  in- 
curred his  hatred  was  our  young  cardinal;  the  character  of 
the  latter  was,  however,  sufficiently  supple  to  obviate  the  ap- 
parent fate  which  menaced  him  ;  and  on  his  return  to  Rome 
from  Genoa  iu  1500,  an  era  which  we  now  anticipate,  he 
"was  received  with  open  professions  oi'  esteem. 

We  proceed  in  the  words  of  our  author,  premising  that 
the  disturbances  of  [talv  had  again  compelled  the  cardinal 
to  abandon  it,  not  without  fears  for  his  personal  safety. 

'  These  portentous  transactions  were  not  recoiled  with  an  inat- 
tentive eye  by  the. cardinal  de'  Medici.  He  had  now  attempted,  in 
conjunction  with  his  brothers,  at  three  different  times,   to  effect  the 
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restoration  of  bis  family  to  their  native  place.  The  ill  fortune  or- 
misconduct  of  Piero  had  defeated  all  their  endeavours,  and  every 
new  attempt  had  only  served  to  increase  the  violence  of  their  one-* 
niies,  and  to  bar  the  gates  of  Florence  more  firmly  against  them, 
During  five  years  he  had  been  compelled  to  avail  himself  succes- 
sively of  the  protection  of  the  ancient  friends  of  his  family,' in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Italy:  but  as  the  hopes  of  his  restoration  to  Florence 
diminished,  he  began  to  be  regarded  as  an  exile  and  a  fugitive,  ana 
in  the  approaching  disturbances  of  Italy,  it  was  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine in  what  part  be  might  find  &  secure  asylum.  The  city  of  Rome, 
which  ought  to  have  afforded  him  a  safe  and  honourable  residence, 
was  rendered  irksome  to  him  by  the  vices,  and  dangerous  by  the. 
animosity  of  the  pontiff;  whilst  the  Florentines,  in  order  to  secure 
themselves  during  the  approaching  commotions,  had  acceded  to  the 
league  with  France,  and  thereby  cut  oft"  from  the  Medici  all  hopes 
of  deriving  assistance  from  that  power  on  which  they  had  hitherto 
relied.  Impelled  by  these  circumstances,  and  perhaps  also  actuated 
by  the  laudable  desire  of  visiting  foreign  countries,  the  cardinal  deter- 
mined to  quit  Italy,  and  to  pass  some  portion  of  his  time  in  travers- 
ing the  principal  kingdoms  of  Europe,  till  events  might  arise  more 
favourable  to  his  views. 

This  design  he  communicated  tohis  cousin  Giulio  de    Medici,  and 
it  was  agreed  to  form  a  party  of  twelve  friends  ;  a  number  which  tbev 
considered  sufficiently  large  for  their  mutual  security  in  the  common 
incidents  of  a  journey,  and   too  small  to  afford  any  cause  of  alarm. 
Discarding,  therefore,   the    insignia  of  their   rank,  and    equipping 
themselves  in  an  uniform  manner,  they  passed  through  the  states  of 
Venice,  and  visited  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  Germany;  assum- 
ing in  turn  the  command    of  their  troop,   and  partaking  of  all    the 
amusements  afforded  by  continual  change  of  place,  and  the  various' 
maimers  of  the  inhabitants.     On  their  arrival  at  Ulm,  their  singular 
appearance  occasioned  their  being  detained  by  the  magistrates  ;  but 
o,n  their  disclosing  their  quality  and  purpose,  they  were  sent  under  a 
guard  to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  who  received  the  cardinal   with 
that  respect  and  attention,  to  which,  from  the  celebrity  of  his  ances- 
tors, and  his  high  rank  in  the  church,  he  was  so  well  entitled.      Far 
from   interrupting  their  progress,     Maximilian  highly   commended 
the  magnanimity  of  the  cardinal  in  bearing  his  adverse  fortune  with 
patience;  and  his  judgment  and  prudence,   in  applying  to  the  pur- 
poses of  useful  information  that   portion    of  his    time    of  which  he 
could  not  now  dispose  to  better  advantage.     Besides  furnishing  him 
with  an  honourable  passport  through    the   German   states,     Maxi- 
milian gave   him  letters  to  his  son  Philip,  then  governor  of  the  Low- 
Countries,  recommending  the  cardinal  and  his  companions  to  his  pro- 
tection and  favour.     After  having  passed  a  considerable  time  in  Ger- 
many, the    associated  friends  proceeded    to    Flanders :  where    they 
were  received  by  Philip,  not  only  with  hospitality,  but  with  magni- 
ficence.    The  cardinal  then  intended  to  have  taken  shipping,    and 
proceeded  to  England;  but   the  danger  of  the   voyage  deterred  hie 
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friends  from  the  undertaking,  and  at  their  intreaties  he  rciinnuhhcd 
his  design,.  They,  therefore,  bent  their  course  towards  France.  On 
their  arrival  at  Rouen  they  were  again  gei«ed  upon,  and  detained 
in  custody  ;  and,  although  the  cardinal,  and  his  cousin  Giulio,  marie 
an  immediate  discovery  of  their  rank,  and  represented  the  object  of 
their  journey  to  be  totally  unconnected  with  political  concerns  ;  yet 
in  the  state  of  hostility  that  had  then  commenced  between  the  kings 
Of  France  and  of  Naples,  there .appeared  to  be  too  much  ground  for 
suspicion,  to  admitof  their  being  speedily  released  ;  nor  was  it  until 
letters  were  obtained  from  Piero  de'  Medici,  then  in  the  French 
camp  at  Milan,  that  they  were  enabled  to  procure  their  discharge. 
Having  again  obtained  their  liberty,  they  proceeded  through  France 
visiting  every  place  deserving  of  notice,  and  examining  whatever 
was  remarkable,  till  they  arrived  at  Marseilles  ;  whereafter  a  short 
stay,  they  determined  to  proceed  by  sea  immediately  to  Rome.  The 
-winds  being,  however,  unfavourable,  they  were  compelled  to  coast 
the  Riviera  of  Genoa,  where  having  been  driven  onshore,  they  thought 
it  advisable  to  relinquish  their  voyage  and  to  proceed  by  land  to 
Savona.  ■  On  then  -arrival -at  this  place  they  met  with  the  cardinal 
Giuliano  del!;,  Roverc,  who  had  fled  thither  to  avoid  the  resentment 
of  Alexander  \'J.  A  common  enmity  to  that  profligate  pontiff,  and 
asimihirity  of  misfortunes,  rendered  their  meeting  interesting:  and 
three  refugees  sat  at  the  same  table,  all  of  whom  were  afterwards  ele- 
vated to  the  highest  dignity  in  the  ehiistian  world.  The  two  cousins 
of  the  Medici  gave  an  account  of  the  objects  which  they  had  met 
with  on  their  journey;  and  related  the  difficulties  which  they  had 
surmounted  by  land,  and  the  dangers  which  they  had  encountered  • 
by  sea.  The  cardinal  delia  Rovere  recapitulated  in  his  turn,  the 
events  which  had  taken  place  in  Italy  since  their  departure,  and  in 
which  they  were  so  deeply  interested.  From  Savona  the  cardinal 
de' Medici  repaired  to  Genoa,  where  for  some  time  he  took  up  his 
residence  with  his  sister,  Madalcna,  the  wife  of  Francesco  Cibo,  who 
had  fixed  upon  that  city  as  the  place  of  his  permanent  abode.'  Vol.  i. 
P.  203. 

The  first  volume,  inasmuch  as  the  hero  is  concerned,  ter- 
minates with  the  Machiavellian  attempt  of  Caesar  Borgia,  to 
restore  the  authority  of  the  Medici  at  Florence.  The  suc- 
cinct account  we  have  given  of  Giovanni,  comprehends,  we 
believe,  all  the  scattered  notices  of  that  distinguished  cha- 
racter to  be  collected  in  a  quarto  containing  more  than  450 
pages. 

Jn  the  year  1503,  Pope  Pius  ITT.  died,  and  the  Cardinal 
de'  Medici  and  two  of  his  brethren  were  appointed  by  the 
college  to  receive  the  oath  of  fidelity  from  Monsignor  Marco, 
the  Bishop  of  Sinigaglia.  Jn  the  same  year  died  the  unfor- 
tunate Piero  de'  Medici ;  yet  after  that  event  the  fortunes  of 
his  family  began  to  revive,  for  his  widow  was  shortly 
allowed  to  return  to  Florence,  and  claim  her.rights  of  dower 
from  the  property  of  her  husband,     On  this"  occasion  the 
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crafty  disposition  of  the  cardinal  appeared  to  some  advan- 
tage ;  and  conscious  of  his  returning  influence  with  the  ¥ !o- 
nutine.s,  he  was  not  behind  hand  in  shewing  them  that  lie 
had  originally  only  tolerated  a  great  portion  of  his  brother's 
conduct,  in  respect  to  the  ties  of  consanguini'y. 

We  had  before  an  opportunity  of  interesting  our  readers 
with  an  account  of  the  cardinal  when  caught  in  the  rain; 
we  have  now  an  additional  pleasure  in  informing  them  that  he 
duly  sweated  himself,  to  prevent  his  growing  too  fat,  or  to 
use  Mr.  It.'s  verbiage,  '  for  preventing  that  corpulency  to 
which  he  was  naturally  inclined.'  In  tami  tabor.  The  only 
faults  in  the  biographical  account  of  Leo,  of  which  we  com- 
plain, are  a  disregard  to  the  flagrant  immoralities  and  low 
buffooneries  of  that  prince — a  weak  sophism  in  argument — 
and  an  unnecessary  dilation  on  trifling  topics. 

la  the  battle  which  proved  fatal  to  the  renowned  Gaston 
de  Foix,  in  1512,  the  cardinal  was  taken  prisoner.  We  ex- 
pect, however,  some  better  authority  than  that  of  Luc.  Frc- 
mita  in  testimony  to  the  sole  charitable  action  which  was 
ever  recorded  of  the  military  prelate.  In  this  suspicious 
account  it  is  insinuated,  and  affirmed  by  Mr.  Roseoe,  that 
*  when  the  fate  of  the  day  was  decided,  he  did  not  immedi- 
ately attempt  to  quit  the  field,  but  devoted  himself  to  the 
care  of  the  dying.  The  '  maluit  ab  ftostibus  eapi,'  of  Luc. 
Eremita,  would  evidently  infer  a  possibility  of  escape:  now? 
we  have  no  reason  to  surmise  such  a  possibi/iti/,  nay  the 
facts  bear  us  out  in  assuming  the  utter  impracticability  of 
such  an  attempt.  The  fact  is,  this  is  one  among  the  many 
traits  of  Italian  flattery,  in  which  Mr.  11.  has  placed  implied 
confidence  ;  and  has  thence  frequently  admitted  into  his 
text  either  details  or  conclusions  of  a  similar  nature. 

After  the  fatal  battle  of  Ravenna  the  cardinal  was  transported 
through  Bologna  and  Milan  on  his  road  to  France,  but  the 
confusion  which  prevailed  among  his  guards  suggested  to 
trim  the  practicability  of  an  escape.  Our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  place  before  the  reader  the  descriptive  passage 
which  contains  this  narrative.  In  description  Mr.  R.  suc- 
ceeds, and  we  were  much  amused  by  his  simple  and  inge- 
nious method  of  telling  the  story.  Shortly  after  this,  Use 
family  of  the  Medici  was  re-established  in  Florence  ;  and  al- 
though their  return  was  not  signalized  by  any  act  of  severity 
against  the  adverse  party,  vet  the  moderation  of  the  cardinal 
in  this  respect  was  unable  to  prevent  the  effects  of  individual 
resentment.  A  dangerous  conspiracy  was  formed,  which 
however  was  discovered  and  prevented.  Julius  II.  died  Fe- 
bruary 21,  idlS. 
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To  those  who  have  neither  leisure  nor  desire  to  read  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Italy,  in  the  ponderous  tomes  of  many 
a  sacred  and  anonymous  historian,  the  succinct  account  of 
the  mcde;of  electing  a  pope,  (c.  x.)  will  not  he  unentertain* 
ing.  Tiie  conclave  elected  the  Cardinal  de'Medici,  who  iir>- 
mediately  assumed  the  appellation  of  Leo.  X-  Many  histo- 
rians concur  in  the  ignoble  motive  which  swayed  the  sacred 
college  in  their  determination  :  decency  forhids  us  to  quote, 
the  text,  but  as  the  circumstance  is  important  we  shall  con- 
vey the  disagreeable  truth  in  the  words  of  Bayle : ■  on  pretend 
quit  riy  eat  ricn  qui  coiitribuat  davautaze,  a  ft/ever  a  La 
papaute,  que  les  b/essures  qui/  avoit  rccucs  dans  les  combats 
veueriens.'  The  conclave  thought  he  would  not  live  long. 
But,  to  leave  the  subject  for  ever,  we  cannot  conceive  why 
]Vir.  R.  quotes  Jovius,  while  he  disbelieves  Bayle;  for  we 
aver  that  the  Latin  of  the  former  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  French  of  the  latter. 

Having  seated  Leo  in  the  pontifical  chair,  we  shall  briefly 
examine  the  character  given  him  by  Mr.  Roscoe  after  his 
death,  and  take  occasion  from  our  utter  dissent  from  that 
character,  to  illustrate  the  more  prominent  features  which 
occurred  during  those  times,  which  have  owed  more  of  their 
celebrity  to  external  causes,  than  the  immediate  discernment 
and  patronage  of  the  degenerate  son  of  Lorenzo.  We  shall 
hereafter  have  occasion  to  prove,  that  Mr.  R.  is  childish  to  a 
surprizing  degree  in  all  his  attempts  to  sum  up  characters. 
It  would  he  a  pleasing  task,  could  we  affirm,  that  he  is  only  a 
weak  historian  in  these  points.  We  shall  leave  the  reader  to 
his  own  judgment,  which  must  finally  pronounce  between  the 
impartiality  of  Mr.  R.  and  our  critical  justice. 

'  Thatthehand  of  nature  has  impressed  on  the  external  form  and 
features,  indications  of  the  mind  by  which  they  are  animated,  is  an 
opinion  that  has  of  late  received  considerable  support,  and  which, 
under  certain  restrictions,  may  be  admitted  to  be  well  founded. 
From  the  accounts  which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  of  the  counte- 
nance and  person  of  Leo  X.  and  from  the  authentic  portraits  of  him 
which  yet  remain,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  his  general  ap- 
pearance bespoke  an  uncommon  chaVacter  ;  and  the  skilful  physiog- 
nomist might  vet  perhaps  delight  to  trace,  in  the  exquisite  picture 
of  him  by  Rartucllo,  the  expressions  of  those  propensities,  qualities, 
and  talents,  by  which  he  was  more  peculiarly  distinguished.  In 
stature  he  was  much  above  the  common  standard.  His  person  was 
well  formed  ;  his  habit  rather  full  than  corpulent;  but  his  limbs, 
although  elegantly  shaped,  appeared  somewhat  too  slender  in  pro- 
portion to  his  body.  Although  the  size  of  his  head,  and  the  ampli- 
tude of  his  features,  approached  loan  extreme,  yet  they  exhibited 
a  certain  degree  of  dignity,  which  commanded- -respect.     Ilis-  com- 
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pioxion    was  florid  ;    his  eves    were    large,  round,  and  prominent, 
even    to.    a  detect ;  insomuch,   that  he  could   not  discern  distant  ob- 
j.eets  without    the  aid  of  a  glass,   by  the  assistance  of  vvhich,  it  was 
observed,  that   in  hunting  and  country    sports,  to    which    he    was 
much  addicted,  lie  saw  to  a  greater  disiance  than  any  of  his  attend- 
ants.     His  hands   were  peculiarly  white,  and  well  formed,  and  he 
took   great   pleasure  in  decorating  them  with  gems.     His  voice  was 
remarkable    for  softness  and    flexibility,  which  enabled  him    to  ex- 
press his  feelings  with  s;reat   effect.      On  serious  and  important  occa- 
sions no  one  spoke  with  more   gravity.;  on  common  concerns,   with 
more  facility  ;  on  jocular  subjects,  with   more  hilarity.      From     his 
early   years  he  displayed  a   conciliating  urbanity   of  manner,   which 
seemed    perfectly    natural    to  him,   but  which  was  probably  not  less 
the    effect  of  education  than  of  disposition;    no    pains  having  been 
spared  in  impressing  on  his  mind,  the  great  advantage  of  those  man- 
ners and  accomplishments  which  soften  animosity  and  attract  esteem. 
On   his  first  arrival  at  Rome,  he  soon  obtained  the  favourable  opi- 
nion of  his  fellow  cardinals,   by  his  uncommon  mildness,  good  tem- 
per, and    affability,  which  led  him    to  oppose  no  one  with  violence, 
but  rather  to  give  way,   when  urged  with  any  great  degree  of  earnest- 
ness.    With   the    old  he  could  be  serious,  with    the  young,  jocose  ; 
his    visitors  he  entertained  with  great    attention    and  kindness,  fre- 
quently  taking  them  by  the  hand,  and  addressing  them  in  affeetion* 
ate   terms,  .and  on   some  occasions  embracing  them,  as  the  manners 
of  the  times  allowed.  '  Hence,    all  who    knew  him  agreed,   that  he 
possessed    the  best  possible  dispositions,  and   believed  themselves  to 
be  the  objects  of  his  particular  friendship  and  regard  ;   an  opinion, 
which  on  his  part,  he  endeavoured  to  promote,  not  only  by  the  most 
sedulous  and  unremitting  attention,  but  by  frequent  acts  of  genero- 
sity.     Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  to  his    uniform    perseverance    in 
this  conduct,  he  was  chiefly  indebted  for  the  high  dignity  which  he 
attained  so  early  in  life.'     Vol.  iv.  p.  300. 

The  main  object  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  work  is  the  avowed  pa- 
negyric of  Leo.  X.  All  who  revere  the  name  consecrated 
to  their  memories,  by  the  traditions  of  early  youth  ;  all  who 
have  embraced  speculative  notions  on  the  restoration  of  let- 
ters by  the  commanding  genius  and  influence;  of  a  crowned 
individual;  all  who  have  attributed  even  the  reformation  in 
religion  to  the  secret  machinations  of  pontifical  liberality, 
may  fairly  now  exclaim,, 

Extorta  voluptas, 
Et  demptusper  vim  mentis  gratissimus  error. 

This  studied  panegyric  has  bared  the  vices,  the  inefficien- 
cy of  the  pontiff  to  public  view — it  was  dangerous  to  disturb 
his  ashes.  We  pledge  ourselves  that,  if  Mr.  R.'sbook  be  ever 
read,  it  will  convey  to  the  most  impartial;,  a  feeling  little 
$hort  of  execration  towards  the  hero. 
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The  reputation  of  few  who  have  figured  in  the  page  of 
history,  has  suffered  more  from  the  enmity  of  biographers, 
and  the  false  attachment  of  the  ' pessimum  iirimicorum  ge- 
nus, laudantes,''  than  that  of  Leo.  Mr.  lv.  has  kindly  volun- 
teered to  examine  and  correct  these  incongruities.  We  too 
will  make  our  inquiries,  and  establish  the  result  of  them, 
as  far  as  the  fallibility  of  Italian  annals  will  permit  our 
researches. 

The  passage  quoted  above  will  perhaps  afford  us  more  of 
merriment  than  serious  disquisition.  It  relates,  as  the  reader 
will  see,  more  to  the  minutiae  of  personal  accomplishment, 
than  to  the  discriminative  elucidation  of  intellectual  endow- 
ment, or  political  conduct.  On  the  latter  points  we  shall 
be  compelled,  lor  the  sake  of  brevity,  to  exhibit  the  must 
apposite  touches  of  Mr.  Koscoe's  and  our  own  colouring, 
by  the  application  of  short  remarks  to  short  extracts.  The 
absurdity  of  commencing  the  character  of  a  great  man  by  a 
reference  to  his  physiognomy,  dilated  through  many  a  drawl- 
ing sentence,  issuificiently  absurd,  ii  the  lines  of  charac- 
ter are  deducible  from  the  exterior  of  person,  alas!  poor 
Ksop,  we  must  e'en  think  thee  the  vilest  of  hypocrites.  We 
must  resign  our  sense  and  the  noble  axiom  of  Frouti  nulla 
Jides,  and  allow  in  its  utmost  extent,  the  indivisible  union  of 
beauty  and  virtue,  deformity  and  vice. 

*  His  person  was  well  formed.'  Notwithstanding  this 
assertion,  if  the  reader  will  take  the  pains  to  turn  his  eyes 
to  the  quotation  we  have  produced,  he  will  discover  a  cata- 
logue of  defects,  which  surely  invalidate  the  position.  Ju 
the  name  of  folly,  shall  we  not  vent  our  disgust,  when  we 
are  trifled  with  in  the  information,  that'  his  hands  were  pe- 
culiarly white  ?'  The  vulgar  Paris  de  Grassis  tells  us,  in  his 
homely  phrase,  that  '  in  hot  weather  the  pontiff  sweated 
from  top  to  toe :'  the  bluntness  of  his  diary  is  more  tolerable 
than  the  babyism  of  JVJr.  R.'s.  remarks,  The  affable  virtues 
attributed  to  Leo  were  the  premeditations  of  crafty  design, 
of  studied  hypocrisy.  Not  all  the  varnish  with  which  Mr.  K. 
has  decked  his  portrait,  can  exclude  from  the  penetration  of 
the  least  fastidious,  the  real  baseness,  and  subtle  machi- 
nations of  the  original.  The  libel,  the  panegyric,  each 
have  their  day;  unconnected  with  the  substantial  basis  of 
history,  they  crumble  neglected  into  dust,  while  that  fabric 
only  occasionally  uses  those  materials  from  the  dilapida- 
tion, which  may  serve  to  strengthen  or  beautify  itself.  In 
the  history  before  us,  the  truth,  of  many  ages  has  been  elicit- 
ed by  that  hand,  which  would  fain  stifle  her  deductions. 
The  politics  of  Italy,  dark,  melancholy,   dangerous,,  branded 
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with-it..?  due  stigma  the.  unfortunate  family  of  Borgia.  The  same 
history,  no  longer  pampered  by  Papa!  munificence,  seduced 
by  popularity,  or  warped  by  taction,  has  at  lestSt  preserved 
lor  us  those  unfavourable  traits  in  the  dynasty  of  the  Medici, 
the  deveiopemer.t  and  illustration  of  which,  it  would  seem, 
required  only  sense  and  impartiality  m  the  compiler.  The 
infractions  of  his  treatv  with  Francis  the  First,  would  alone 
be  sufficient  to  destroy  the  lame  fie  might  acquire  on  the; 
plea  of  political  sincerity. 

The  length  of  our  article  precludes  us  from  enlarging  far- 
ther at  present  upon  these  topics.  We  pledge  ourselves  in 
our  ensuing  number,  to  a  fair  and  unbiassed  examination 
of  those  points  immediately  connected  with  the  subject  be- 
fore us.  We  have  hitherto  travelled  through  tire  most  unin- 
teresting province  in  the  work  :  the  province, however,  which 
has  beeti  most  assiduously  cultivated  by  \hc  hand  of  '  art.'' 
Compelled,  as  we  shall  be,  tq  compress  our  disquisitions  in  a 
space  much  smaller  than  we  could  wish,  we  boldly  avow  the 
expectation  that  our  remarks  on  the  literature  of  the  times, 
a  subject  on  which  Mr  Poscoe  has  decidedly  mistaken  his 
talents,  knowledge,  and  precision,  will  prove  neither  unen- 
tertaiuingnor  uninstruetive, 

•  (To  be  continued.) 


Art.  V. — Claims  of  Literature.      The  Origin.  Motives,  Ob- 
jects, and  Transactions  of  the  Society  for  the  Establishment 
of  the    Literary    Fund.     Large   Qvn.     pp.  278.     7s.  tid. 
Miller.    1303. 

IT  may  require  an  apology  that  the  work  before  us  lias 
been  so  long  unnoticed  3  and  that  apology  might  be  derived 
from  incidents  and  revolutions  in  our  own  state  ;  for  even 
courts  of  criticism  are  now  subject  to  revolutions. 

But  we  fell  into  the  common  error  of  the  whole  literary 
world,  that  the  work  entitled  Claims  of  Literature,  was  an 
advertisement  of  the  society  for  the  Literary  Fund,  drawn 
out  with  the  usual  ability  and  address  of  the  founder,  into 
an  eloquent  and  powerful  appeal  to  the  humanity  and  gene- 
rosity of  the  public. 

We  also  felt,  we  believe  in  common  with  the  principal 
members  of  the  republic  of  letters,  a  species  of  false  shame, 
disinclining  us  from  contributing  to  the  diffusion  of  an 
opinion,  that  the  votaries  of  literature  were  objects  of  cha- 
rity. It  is  true,  this  error  proceeded  from  a  pre-conceived 
errror  concerning  the  nature  of  the  work,  in  which  the  word 
charity  is  scarcely  to  be  found;  and  when  found,  it  is  in 
its  genuine  aad  noblest  sense. 
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The  author  (for  tlie  founder  is  here  properly  the  author) 
pleads  not  in  the  Style  of  a  mendicant,  but  in  the  high  tone 
of  an  advocate  for  injured  merit;  not  for  common  charity, 
but  for  common  justice;  and  he  insists  most  ably  on  the 
necessity  of  extending  the  lam  of  equivalents  to  all  the 
useful  productions  of  genius  and  literature. 

An  institution  on  such  principles,  which  may  be  pronounc- 
ed philosophic  in  the  ancient  and  genuine  sense  of  the  word  ; 
by  a  man,  unquestionably  of  extensive  talents,  but  so  care- 
less of  public  opinion  that  he  has  suffered  calumnies,  domes- 
tic, political,  and  literary,  to  float  around  him  for  the  third 
of  a  century,  when  a  lew  sentences,  perhaps  a  few  mono- 
syllables, might  have  dissipated  them  ;*  an  institution 
under  such  circumstances  for  the  relief  of  literary  distress, 
at  a  time  when  literature  and  conspiracy  were  rendered  nearly 
synonymous,  is  certainly  a  phenomenon  even  in  an  age  of 
phenomena.  x 

Complaints  of  the  poverty  of  genius,  and  the  misery  of 
literary  labourers,  are  probably  as  ancient  as  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon  ;  and  projects  to  remove  the  dishonour  and  dis- 
grace of  them  have  been  extremely  numerous,  but  abor-< 
tive. 

It  was  reserved  for  a  man  of  no  influence,  but  what  he  de- 
rived from  his  own  talents;  of  a  singular  and  unpopular  cha- 
racter, butradically  and  truly,  we  believe,  a  good  man  ;  patient 
from  good  temper;  scarcely  susceptible  of  private  views ;  and 
of  unyielding  resolution  and  perseverance,  when  once  deter- 
mined on  his  measures — to  furnish  the  first  idea  of  a  practi- 
cable plan  for  this  purpose  of  exalted  humanity ;  to  develope 
that  idea,  gradually,  under  numerous  disadvantages,  and 
against  numerous  difficulties:  and  it  seems  probable  horn 
late  occurrences,  the  patronage  of  the  Prince-of  Wales, 
and  the  possession  of  a  house  for  the  society,  that  he  will 
escape  the  common  fate  of  most  benevolent  projectors; 
and  will  live  to  see  completed  all  the  noble  views,  with 
which  he  first  formed  the  society  for  the  Literary  Fund. 

Having  thus,  with  the  sentiments  which  should  be  felt  by 
every  man  who  wields  a  pen,   paid   our   tribute  of  grateful 


*  \\"c  do  not  mean  to  write  either  satire  or  panegyric  on  tbe  .general  clia- 
r  of  David  Williams  ;  but  to  notice  this  peculiarity,  as  it  affects  his  publio 
undertakings.  He  sustained  a  heavy  literary  loss,  by  the  dextrous  manage- 
ment of '  revolutionary  imputations  on  his  journey  to  France  in  1792.  Several 
vears  afterwards,  it  appeared  by  the  papers  of  Madame  Roland,  that  his  con- 
duct h*d  been  honourable  to  himself  and  his  country.  We  more  than  suspect 
that  pamphlets  have  been  attributed  to  him  which  he  has  not  written.  We 
mention  these  things  as  impediments  to  public  views,  which  most  men  would 
endeavour  to  remove. 
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admiration,  to  the  head  that  formed,  and  the  heart  that  has 
nursed  this  noblest  child  of  humanity,  we  will  proceed 
to  our  duty  as  critics;  in  which  we  shall  certainly  have  much 
to  praise  ;  and  if  we  have  somewhat  to  blame,  it  will  be  the 
blame  of  friends,  who  wish  the  institution  to  be,  what  per- 
haps it  is  impossible  it  should  be,  without  blemish  and 
without  fault. 

There  is  something  uncommonly  affecting  in  the  general 
sympathy  with  which  this  institution  is  inspired  towards  its 
beneficiaries,  manifested  in  a  fundamental  regulation, that  no 
member  or  officer  of  the  society  shall  disclose  their  names. 

This,  like  most  noble  actions,  requires  sacrifices.  The 
society  cannot  detail  its  transactions  ;  and  on  its  public 
days,  it  must  not,  as  other  societies  may,  exhibit  the  objects 
of  its  benevolence  to  stimulate  the  humanity  that  may 
furnish  the  mean=>  of  their  relief.  This  circumstance  has 
not  only  retarded  the  accumulation  of  its  funds,  but  rendered 
its  annual  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  society  less 
interesting,  than  must  have  been  expected  from  the  talents 
which  were  soon  attracted  into  its  offices  and  committees. 
by  the  excellence  of  its  institutions. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  was  supposed  a  history  of  the 
society  might  be  of  great  utility  ;  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  it. 

This  committee  consisted  of  Mr.  William  Boscawen,  Mr, 
John  Reeves,  Mr.  David  Williams,  Mr.  Henry  James  Pye, 
Mr.  William  Thomas  Fitz-Gerald,  and  Doctor  Symmons. 

We  know  not  the  ^liberations  and  proceedings  of  this 
committee  ;  butthe  first  paper  that  appeared  in  consequence 
ofthem,  promised  a  correspondence  (including  a  history) 
between  Mr.  Reeves  and  Mr.  Williams;  but  after  some 
consideration  it  was  abandoned,  we  have  been  informed,  to 
the  great  regret  of  Mr.  Williams,  as  he  would  unquestion- 
ably have  used  his  utmost  address  to  sanction  the  most  liberal 
and  extended  application  of  the  principles  of  the  institution,, 
with  the  loyalty  and  orthodoxy  of  Mr.  Reeves's  name. 

It  is  very  honourable  to  these  gentlemen,  that  though 
supposed,  and  perhaps  considering  each  other,  hostile  as 
politicians,  they  became  friends  the  instant  they  met  on 
the  ground  of  exalted  humanity,  prepared  by  this  excellent 
institution  ;  and  Mr.  Reeves  holds,  with  great  honour  to 
himself  and  with  great  utility  to  the  society,  one  of  its  most 
important  offices.  The  correspondence  being  abandoned 
(vide  p.  <2.)  Mr.  Williams,  the  founder,  and  the  person  best 
acquainted  with  the  origin  of  the  society,  was  appointed 
by  the  committee  its  historiographer  ;  an  office  of  some  diffi- 
culty, as  he  might  appear  the  hero  of  his  own  tale. 
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Mr.  Williams  avoids  this  difficulty  with  great  address  ;  for 
he  renders  the  objections  and  obstacles  to  the  first  formation 
of  the  institution,  questions  of  philosophy  and  policy,  which 
he  discusses  without  the  least  reference  to  himself. 

The  following  is  his  plan  : 

*  The  history  of  the  society,  to  be  useful,  should  consist  more 
of  argument  than  narrative  :  for  the  difficulties  which  affected  its 
origin,  arose  more  from  misapprehension  and  sophistry,  than  from 
any  of  the  common  obstacles  to  charitable  institutions.  On  the 
first  intimation   of  the  design,  it  was  asked. 

'  I.  What  is  meant  by  literature,  when  proposed  as  the  object  of  a 
charitable  fund  ? 

'  !I.  The  author  of  the  first  outline  of  the  institution  was  charged 
with  assuming  what  he  should  have  proved,  that  the  benefits  of 
literature  outweigh  its  evils;  and  it  was  alleged,  if  that  opinion 
were  proved,  he  would  not  be  justified  in  promoting  those  evils,  and 
increasing  the  number  and  misery  of  authors,  by  holding  out  encou- 
ragement to  the  choice  of  literary  employments. 

'III.  The  society  was  charged  with  indirect  censure  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country,  though  that  government  has  liberally  founded 
schools  and  universities,  and  supports  learned  and  opulent  establish- 
ments. 

'  IV.  And,  supposing  the  establishments  of  the  country  should 
not  provide  for  all  literary  claimants,  it  was  seriously  and  earnestly 
advised  to  leave  them,  as  they  have' hitherto  been  left,  to  the  discre- 
tion and  patronage  of-  the  government,  nobility,  and  opulent 
gentry;  and  not  to  undertake  their  relief  by  a  literary  fund/ 

'  These  have  been  important  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  the 
undertaking;  and  if  J  state  the  considerations  and  reasons,  which, 
by  surmounting  them,  founded  the  society,  I  shall,  in  the  most  use- 
ful manner,  write  its  history. 'p.  r.  7,  8,    o. 

In  the  second  section  (p.  10)  the  author  defines  the  ex- 
pression Literary  in  the  most  enlarged  sense, — 

'  Comprehending  every  species  of  mental  exertion,  which  has 
been  or  can  be  communicated  by  language,  writing,  printing,  or 
any  arts  analogous  to  them.' 

In  the  third  section  ;  and  in  answer  to  the  second  objec- 
tion, he  maintains  the  utility  of  literature.  This  is  a  sec- 
tion displaying  great  ability,  both  as  to  matter  and  com- 
position :  vet  it  bears  several  strong  marks  of  the  author  s 
characteristic  indolence,  and  even  of  that  negligence  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  to  which  he  has  been  more  attentive  in  this  than 
in  any  other  of  his  publications. 

He  describes  the  nature  and  importance  of  genius,  like  a 
man  who  himself  possesses  it ;  but  when  he  says,  *  It  takes 
place  of  virtue/  meaning,  as  appears  afterwards,  in  extent  ot 
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glorv  and  influence,  he  alarms  the  feeble,  and  furnishes,  as  he 
has  dpneon  former  occasions,  weaponsforcaviland  ill-nature. 

He  claims,  and  justly,  the  highest  productive  merit  to 
genius,  in  opposition  to  Adam  Smith;  but  why  has  he  over- 
looked and  spared  his  old  friend  Uousseau,  whoso,  discourse 
against  the  sciences  and  arts,  is  a  standing  libel  on  Mr. 
Williams'  institution,  and  whose  artifices  of  phraseology  and 
style,  might  have  been  happily  opposed  by  a  great  master  in 
the  same  way  ? 

In  p.  30.  he  has  the  following  paragraph  : 

'  It  is  not  my  intention  to  write  the  history  of  literature,  to  which 
I  do  not  feel  competent.  Jt  would  at  this  time,  be  a  most  interest- 
ing and  important  work.  The  action  and  counter-action  of  know- 
ledge and  ignorance,  of  literature  and  warfare,  and  the  fluctuations 
of  principles,  morals,  and  manners,  in  consequence  of  them,  from 
the  night  which  followed  Piinv,  to  the  morning  which  arose  with 
Bacon  ;  from  Epictetus  to  Montaigne,  and  from  Plutarch  to  Locke, 
would  be  more  useful,  than  any  developement  of  cabinet  intrigues, 
or  any  detail  of  military  occurrences.' 

This  is  nothing  more  than  the  apology  of  indolence,  for 
the  principal  defect  of  this,  otherwise  most  excellent 
pamphlet. 

Such  a  historv  as  he  describes,  including  a  satire  on  Rous- 
seau,  in  hisown  manner,  wouldhavebeen  ajewelin  this  work; 
and  considering  the  apparent  remaining  vigour  of  Mr.  Williams, 
who,  we  understand,  has  spent  a  long  life  principally  ia 
reading,  and  who  joins  facility  to  the  arts  of  composition, 
we  are  surprized  that  the  committee  accepted  the  apology: 
and  we  hope  it  will  find  the  means  of  inducing  him  tOs 
remove  the  deficiency  for  which  he  would  only  apologize, 
to  perfect  hisown  work,  and  materially  serve  the  interest 
of  his  favorite  institution. 

Every  man  and  every  woman  who  have  derived  instruc- 
tion, amusement,  support,  or  consolation  from  books,  should 
peruse  attentively  and  repeatedly  the  fourth  section  of  this 
work, '  On  the  l£vils  and  Miseries  of  Literature.' 

On  the  subject  of 'patronage,  in  the  5th  section,  and  in 
answer  to  the  fourth  objection,  the  author,  we  think,  indulges 
his  disposition  to  satire.  He  must  have  reasons  unknown 
to  us,  but  which  he  certainly  should  have  intimated,  to  deny 
the  merit  of  patronage  to  the  government,  (except  in  the 
solitary  instance  of  Herschell)  to  the  nobility,  to  the  church, 
and  to  the  law. 

Can  Mr.  Williams  have  been  eighteen  years  in  so  advan- 
tageous a  situation  for  this  species  of  knowledge,  as  that  of 
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one  of  the  most  active  conductors  of  the  Literary  "Fund,  and  be 
ignorant  of  numerous  instances  of  patronage,  even  in  his  own 
sense  of  the  word  ? 

We  remember  Mr.  W.  among  the  frequent  visitors  3t 
Lansdowiie  House.  What  does  he  denominate  the  salary 
and  entertainment  of  Dr.  Priestley,  and  after  Ins  departure 
from  the  house,  the  continuance  oi'  that  salary  to  the  Doc- 
tor's  death  ? 

It  cannot  be  unknown  to  Mr.  W.  that  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk has  prinled  the  whole  edition  of  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor's 
translation  of  Plato,  at  the  expence  of  a  thousand  perhaps 
fifteen  hundred  pounds  :  trusting  for  his  reimbursement 
(which  lie  could  not  have  expected)  to  the  sale  of  the  copy  I 

What  would  Mr.  \V.  call  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  towards  the  Society  for  the  Literary  Fund  ?  He  has 
emphatically  pronounced  it  patronage  ;  tor  we  have  no  doubt 
he  was  active,  if  he  was  not  the  proposer,  in  the  election 
or  his  royal  highness,  as  its  patron.  Who  advised  the 
prince  to  this  measure ;  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  ho<- 
nourable  of  his  royal  highness's  life  ?  Was  it  not  the 
Earl  of  Chichester  ?  Has  not  Mr.  W.  himself  at  public 
meetings  of  fhe  society,  proposed  his  lordship's  health,  as 
that  of  its  most  disinterested  and  best  friend  ?  And  will  he 
refuse  to  Lord  Chichester  the  appellation  of  patron:  We 
are  sure  he  will  not;  utdess  in  his  own  storehouse  of  happy 
expressions,  he  can  find  out  any  that  will  convey  a  higher 
and  better  opinion  of  his  lordship.  We  think,  therefore,  the 
author  should  reeompuse  the  section  on  Patronage ;  not 
enter  the  lists  with  Mr.  Home  Tboke.  for  the  palm  of  indis- 
criminate asperity;  but  consult  his  own  natural  disposition, 
and  touch  his  pictures  of  the  times  with  pleasing  lights,  as 
well  as  dark  and  deep  shadows.  He  will  in  that  m .inner, 
more  speedily  than  by  arguments,  remove  objections  to  his 
views,  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  institution. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  formation  of  the  society, 
embarrassed  the  founder  principally  from  the  year  1787  to 
17y0,  when  he  was  first,  enabled  to  produce  it  to  the  public. 
Haviria:  disDosed  of  those  difficulties,  he  commences  its 
actual  history  in  the  sixth  section. 

It  appears  (p.  102),  that  his  first  attempt  was  lo  form 
associations  of  literati  arid  artists,  in  the  manner  of  the 
friendly  clubs,  who  should,  by  their  ow,n  subscriptions,  pro- 
vide tor  future  misfortune,  old  age,  8cc.  lie  assigns  reasons 
for  th e  failure  oi'  this  attempt. ;  We  think,  however,  such 
associations,  accredited  and  encouraged  by  the  present  soci- 
ety,   mightjbe  very  usefullv   established:  and  we  wish  the 
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benevolent  author  would  promote  them.  The  advertise- 
ment by  which  the  public  attention  \va3  roused  to  this 
most  interesting  subject,  we  shall  copy,,  from, a  sortpt  grate- 
ful respect. 

*  Literary  Fund. 

'The  humanity  of  the  public  lias  been  directed,  by  numerous 
examples,  to  distressed  talents  in  several  pursuits ;  but  men  of 
letters,  whose  studies  often  preclude  all  pecuniary  attention,  sutler 
in  poverty,  and  sometimes  die  in  want. 

A  small  number  of  gentlemen,  in  vyhojse  knowledge  affecting 
instances  of  this  nature  lately  occurred,  have  formed  the  outlines  of 
an  institution  to  relieve  and  support  genius  and  learning  in  sickness, 
age,  and  at  the  termination  of  life ;  and  to  preserve  from  distress 
the  widows  and  orphan--,  of  those  who  have  any  claims  on  the  public, 
from  literary  industry  and  merit.  The  constitutions  of  the  society 
are  printed,  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  fund,  by  L.  Da-i  .  , 
bookseller  to  the  Royal  Society,  opposite  Gray's  Inn,' c<:c.   I 

The  w-holeof  this  section  is  replete  with  the  most  affecting 
•truths,  happily  expressed  ;  and  bis  conclusion,  which  will 
unquestionably  draw  on  him  the  blessing-  of  every  real  friend 
of  genius  and  learning,  is  worthy  of  any  writer.,,  and  of  any 
•man. 

'  Forme,  if  by  argument,  attention,  and  assiduity  I, could  essen- 
tially contribute  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  a  large  and  regu- 
lated society,  acting  uniformly  and  impartially  on  the  principle  of 
benevolence,  which  has  hitherto  directed  the  Literary  Fund  ;  if  I 
could  see  the  society  sufficiently  powerful  to  sustain  above  indigence 
all  unfortunate  men  of  great  talents  and  genius,  the  most  valuable 
acquisitions  o-f  .-society,  and  to  'influence  and  improve  the  general 
condition  ofeminentand  useful  literature  ;  if  my  wishes  were,  in  airy 
considerable  degree,  realised  by  means  of  this  institution,  to  convert, 
literary  misery,  which  is  now,  and  which  must  ever  be,  the  source 
of  discontent,  faction,  and  revolutionary  enterprize,  into  a  spirit 
of  public  health  and  national  improvement;  if  I  could  hope,  that  in 
,somc  future  time,  the  truths  exemplified  by  this  society,  might  induce 
an  enlightened  legislature  to  form  a  literary  JURISPrupen-c^ 
-to  allot  to  genius,  in  all  its  exertions,  an  equitable  portion,  pre- 
sent and  eventual,  of  the  effects  of  those  exertions,  1  should  think,  in 
proportion  to  my  attention  to  its  proceedings,  1  had  rendered  my 
country  the  most  important  service  : 

'  I'd  weigh  it  as  the  action  ofmylife 

That  must  give  name  and  value  to  the  whole.'     p.  .125, 

It  remains  to  say  that  this  work  is  throughout  written  with 
great  force,  as  well  as  great  purity  and  elegance  of  language  j 

•Cht.  Rbv.  Vol.  6.  November,  1SQ5.  Q 
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in  many  passages   commanding]}'  energetic,    rising  into  a 
bold  and  manly  eloquence. 

Several  of  the  opinions  and  positions  advanced  in  it,  how- 
ever, appear  to  us  of  a  very  questionable  nature  :  and  to  some 
of  them  (if  we  understand  them)  we  must  refuse  our  assent. 
The  speculations  on  public  and  charily   schools  contain   pro- 
found truths, but  are  not  given  sufficiently  in  detail  to  afford 
any  substantial  benefit;  and  the  observations  (r.  58,  et  seq.) 
on  the  universities,  are  of  a  similar  character.     At  p.  ]17,  a 
strong   and  perhaps    hyperbolic  passage   presents    itself,  to 
which  we  are  unwilling  to  accede.     (  Ancient  literature,  to 
the  beauties  and  excellencies  of   which    we  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  approaching,'  8cc.  Attached  as  we  certainly  are  by 
education  and  early  impression  to  the  works  of  the  ancients., 
■we  cannot  easily  be  induced  to  award  so  penurious  a  meed  of 
applause  to  modern  writers;  and  Mr.  W.'s  own  performance 
may  be  cited  in  support  of  our  sentiments. 

We  must  also  be  allowed,  as  reviewers,  to  shrink  from  the 
sarcastic  censure  of  (  seeking  consolation  in  the  vanity  of 
passing  illiberal  judgments  on  others  in  secret  tribunals;1  such 
consolation  we  beg  leave  to  disclaim  :  and  must  likewise 
express  our  hope  and  conviction  that  the  public  will  not  rank 
us  with  '  those  whose  perpetual  cavil  and  disguised  calumnies 
deprave  the  public  taste,  and  infest  conversation  and  social 
life  with  an  insatiable  spirit  of  censure  and   detraction.' 

Having  already  noticed  what  we  consider  to  be  the  great- 
est defect  in  this  work,  we  must  now  observe,  that  to  general 
readers  the  effect  and  interest  of  the  composition  is  much  less- 
ened by  a  compression  of  style,  that  renders  many  passages 
doubtful,  and  some  (to  common  understandings)  in  a  great 
measure  unintelligible. 

The  author,  with  a  mind  evidently  long  accustomed  to 
philosophic  inquiries,  and  writing  upon  subjects  that  had  long 
engaged  no  small  portion  of  his  attention,  seems  to  have 
been  unconscious  that  the  greater  part  of  his  readers  might 
not  be  able  to  draw  upon  stores  of  reasoning  and  deduction 
equallv  ample  with  those  he  himself  possessed. 

Heshouldhave  recollected,  that  the  abstruse  and  difficult 
subjects  touched  upon  in  this  work  could  answer  no  useful 
purpose,  if  they  were  not  sufficiently  dilated  to  ensure  a 
general  comprehension.  Philosophic  principles  hinted  at, 
rather  than  stated,  and  unaided  by  sufficient  illustration  and 
example,  have,  we  doubt  not,  by  inducing  misconception  and 
error,  much  lessened  the  utility  of  this  production.  From 
that  which  is  not  accurately  understood,  the  judgment 
cannot  be  convinced;  and  consequences  contrary  to  the 
intention  of  the  author,  may  be  drawn  by  the  cavil  of  envy 
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umd  the  rapid  glance  of  prejudice,  from  bis  strong  language, 
obscure  from  its  terseness,  and  admitting  of  perversion  from 
want  of  amplification. 

Mr.  VV.  may  perhaps  think  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  '  it 
is  the  business  of  an  author  to  provide  his  reader  words, 
and  not  understanding  ;'  but  we  must  ever  consider  that  the 
first  duty  of  every  one  who  undertakes  to  inform  or  to  inter- 
est the  public,  is  to  convey  his  meaning  clearly  and  fully; 
he  may  then  take  place  in  the  ranks  of  literature  according 
to  the  ability  he  possesses  of  adorning  the  ideas  of  genius 
with  the  impression  of  energetic,  and  the  grace  of  elegant 
expression. 

The  constitutions  of  the  society  have  long  spoken  their 
own  praise.  They  bear  the  usual  stamp  of  the  productions 
of  real  genius,   great  simplicity  of  matter  and  expiession. 

The  auxiliary  papers  are, 

I.  Remarks,  by  Mr.  William  Boseawen,  on  the  cases  in 
which  relief  has  been  administered   from  the  Literary  Fund. 

This  is  written  in  the  moderate  style  of  an  apologist ;  but 
it  convinces  us  that  no  particular  account  can  be  given  to 
the  public  of  the  transactions  of  the  society,  without  violating 
its  fundamental  law  of  secrecy. 

It  will  be  one  of  the  great  advantages  of  its  house,  that 
its  records  may  be  arranged  for  private  inspection. 

If.  Poetical  Contributions. 

Though  other  societies  have  had  recitations,  they  are  not 
understood  to  be,  as  in  this  society,  regulated  parts  of 
the  annual  festivals.  And  yet  every  writer  seems  to  act 
wholly  from  himself,  and  to  be  completely  answerable  for 
his  particular  contribution,  the  committee  of  management, 
as  we  understand,  only  ascertaining  the  composition  to  be 
worthy  of  recitation.  There  is  much  wisdom  in  such  lati- 
tude, as  indeed  there  seems  to  be  in  ;4I  ihe  regulations  of 
this  society. 

The  elder  Captain  Morris  and  Mr.  Dyer  insinuate  claims 
from  the  rights  of  man  :  by  the  poet  laureat,  by  Mr.  Bos- 
cawen, by  Mr.  Deputy  Birch,  and  particularly  by  Mr. 
Fitz-Gerald,  the  same  claims  are  blended  with  the  warmest 
effusions  of  loyalty,  orthodoxy,  and  antigallicanism.  This 
at  once  destroys  the  first  and  principal  instrument  of  envi- 
ous detraction,  (  that  the  founder  had  republican  views;' 
and  it  exhibits  a  beautiful  effect  of  real  humanity  in  engag- 
ing men  of  all  opinions  to  plead  its  cause. 

Dr.  Symmons,  with  more  propriety,  but  perhaps  with  less 
-effect,  avoids  all  excursions  from,  the    subject.      His  ode, 
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though  a  little  too  laboured  and  didactic,  has  several  pas- 
sages of  genuine  poetic  merit,  and  does  great  honor  to  his 
head  and  heart. 

The  verses  of  Mr.  Deputy  Birch  are  also  too  didactic, 
and  enter  too  much  into  detail ;  but  they  have  some  pas- 
sages which  are  pathetic  and  even  beautiful. 

Mr.  Pye,  thelaureat,  shines  in  the  department  of  huma- 
nity with  more  lustre  than  in  his  periodical  panegyrics.  We 
wish,  hofvever,  that  in  his  poetic  compositions,  he  would  for- 
get his  Greek. 

Mr.  William  Boscawen,  whose  poems  all  taste  of  classic 
springs,  seldom  uses  what  the  vulgar  call  hard  words.  His 
Verses  are  harmonious  ;  and  he  is  generally  happy  in  the 
beauty  of  his  exordium.     For  instance  : 

1. 1. 
I  '  Hence,  base  inglorious  passions  1    Hence 

The  thirst  of  gain,  the  lust  of  power  ! 
To  thee,  divine  Benevolence, 

We  consecrate  the  social  hour  ! 
And  while  the  circling  giass  imparts 
Kew  fire  to  meit  obdurate  hearts, 
Bid  sympathy,  by  taste  refin'd, 
Expand  and  purify  the  mind  ; 
Bid  her  attend  the  thrilling  strains, 
"When  genius  speaks  its  heartfelt  pains, 
And  waft  them  to  the  sacred  shrine, 
By  liberal  pity  rear'd,  and  cherish'd  by  the  nine  I 

1.  2. 
'  Hark  !  'tis  the  muse's  well-known  voice  ; 

Heard  ye  the  glad  triumphant  song  ? 
She  bids  her  gentle  choir  rejoice, 

And  thus  with  rapture  fires  the  throng  : 
Rise  ye  who  claim  my  guardian  care, 
Rise  from  the  slumber  of  despair  ! 
To  dry  your  tears,  to  chase  your  woes, 
With  new  born  zeal  Britannia  glows  ; 
At  length  her  generous  sons  proclaim, 
That  '•  want  no  more  attends  on  fame  ;" 
At  length  a  dawn  of  happier  days 
Beams' on  your  rising  hope,  and  animates  your  lays.'  p.  184,  1S5. 

We  have  reserved  for  our  conclusion,  the  most  powerful 
poetic  pleader  at  the  anniversaries  of  this  institution,  Mr. 
Fitz- Gerald.  His  verses,  thousji  not  alwavs  correct,  are 
animated,  strong,  and  epigrammatic;  and  his  recitation 
multiplies  their  force.  In  the  introduction  of  loyal  senti- 
ments,, he  is  always   among  the  foremost:  and  at  every 
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Sheeting  we  have  attended,  he  has  been  called  upon  more 
than  once  :  particularly  for  an  address,  in  which  he  happily 
contrasts  the  liberties  of  England  and  France, 

He  has  also  succeeded  in  the  most  difficult  of  all  poetic 
tasks,  that  of  panegyric.  His  lines^respeeting  Mr.  Williams, 
as  the  founder,  are  free  from  all  the  common  objections  to 
panegyrics.  They  are  strictly  within  the  limits  of  truth,  and 
yet  they  are  highly  poetical :  they  have  all  the  beauty  of  Mr. 
Gibbon's  compliment  to  Lord  North,  with  the  addition  of 
an  easy  and  happy  versification. 

'  When  time  has  swept  the  present  race  away, 
And  friends  to  science  celebrate  this  day  ; 
Remembrance    shall,  with  more  than  pleasure,  name 
And  give  your  liberal  patronage  to  fame — 
To  rival  genius— mutual  envy  past — 
Succeeding  ages  shall  be  just  at  last; 
And  he  who  first  this  noble  fabric  rais'd, 
Shall,  with  no  common  gratitude,   be  prais'd  : 
Time,   that  destroys  the  hero's  trophied  bust, 
Shall  spare  the  bay  that  blossoms  o'er  his  dust.'  p.  210. 

On  the  whole,vve  rank  the  Claims  of  Literature  among  the 
most  important  works  which  have  lately  appeared.  It  has, 
as  we  have  before  insinuated,  the  general  fault  of  being 
too  compressed,  and  calculated  for  the  higher  and  not 
the  common  classes  of  readers.  Ic  has,  however,  not  only 
our  approbation,  but  it  is  our  ardent  wish  and  hope,  that 
the  benevolent  authors  may  see  all  their  views  realised,  and 
all  their  pains  and  anxieties  compensated;  that  the  heir  of 
the  British  throne  may  consider  his  patronage  of  the  Society 
for  the  Literary  Fund,  as  the  central  feather  of  his  princely 
honours;  and  that  his  royal  highness  may,  as  he  can, extend 
its  utility  and  influence  throughout  the  whole  of  the  British 
isles. 


Art.  VL — The  Christian  System  unfolded,  in   a  Course   of 
practical  Essays  on   the  principal  Doctrines  and  Duties  of 
Christianity.     By  Thomas  Robinson,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  St. 
Mari/s,  Leicester.      2    Vols.     8vo.     1/.  4s.     Rivingtons. 
1805. 

THE  zeal  of  those  who  have  engaged  in  the  defence  of 
the  genuine  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  has  exerted  itself  in  a 
variety  of  ways  for  the  support  and  extension  of  the  chris- 
tian  system.       Their   ardor   founded    on    conviction,   and 
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strengthened  by   experience,  lias   produced  corresponding" 
results.  They  have  furnished  a  cloud  of  testimony  evidencing 
their  own  diligence,  and  directed  to  the  establishment  of  others 
in  the  faith.     Some  have  vindicated  the  principles  of  evange- 
lical  truth,  others  have  enforced  the  duties  to  which  these 
principles  give  birth.     A  third  and  a  most  useful  class,  have 
asserted  the  necessary  connection  between   the  former  and 
the  latter;  between  christian  doctrines  and  christian  prac- 
tice,   in    opposition  to   the   attempts  of  those  who   endea- 
vour to  reduce  the  gospel  to  a  system  of  mere  morality,  and 
at  the  same  time  studiously  remove  the  only  motives  upon 
■which  the  practice  of  morality   is  successfully  inculcated. 
Publications  have  appeared  in  every  variety  of  for  maud  style, 
of  title  and  distribution,  that  can  adapt  them  to  the  tempers, 
and  pursuits  of  different  persons,   or  meet  the   multiplied 
diversity  of  errors  in  principle  and  practice.    There  is  scarce- 
ly any  mode  of  human  frailty   or  perverseness,  that  has  not 
been   maturely  considered  by  those   who  profess  the  art  of 
ministering  to  a  mind  diseased,  audits  appropriate,  and  scrip- 
tural remedy    distinctly    pointed    out.      The  ignorant   are 
instructed,    the    stubborn  are   admonished,  the  dejected  are 
consoled..     The  humble  and  self-denying  exertions  of  many 
divines  in   the  study  and  in  the  pulpit,  are  not  discouraged 
bv  the  task  of  adapting  their  expressions  to  the  meanest  capa- 
city,  and  enable  us,  we  hope,  to  state  that  in  this   country 
more  than  in  any  other  of  equal  territory  and  population,  the 
poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them.     But  this  is  a  sub- 
ject respecting   which  more  than  any  other,  we  may  say, 
'  nil  actum — si  quid  superesset  agendum.'  Still  there  are  many 
persons,  who  require  additional  information  upon  their  most 
important  concerns,  and  an  invigorated    attention    to  their 
religious  interests.     The  various  arts,  which  ingenious  self- 
Jove  employs  to  hide  men  from  themselves,   call  for  a  diver- 
sified application  of  the  means  of  counteraction.     A  display 
of  the  standard  of  truth  does  in  reality  what  is  attributed  in 
romance  to  the  fabulous  shield  and  ring  ;  it  dissipates  the 
illusions  of  self-complacence;  and  shews  without  disguise, 
the  true  state  of  our  disagreement  from  the  word  of  God. — 
A  hasty  view  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  no  reason 
at  present    exists  for  the  suspension  of  religious  instruction 
by  a  removal  of  the  want  of  it.     And  under  this  impression 
we  are  happy  to  congratulate  the  public  on  an  addition   to 
the  opportunities  already  afforded  of  applying  the  doctrines 
of  scripture  to    the   improvement   of  individual  christians. 
So  long  as  human  nature  betrays  a  propensity  to  error,  both 
id  speculation  and  in  conduct,  the  number  of  religious  publi- 
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cations  already  in  print,  seems  no  just  ground  of  objection 
to  their  further  increase.     If  error  be  continually  and  indus- 
triously infused  into  the  mind,  itmust  be  continually  obviated 
by  fresh  antidotes,   and  corresponding  perseverance.     Even 
supposing    the  objectionable    works    removed,    the  number 
and  variety  of  those  which  remain  certainly  amounts  to  no 
more  than  what  the   difference   of  temper,   education,  age, 
and  tr.ste  render  necessary,  and  the  multitudes  of  those,  who 
stand  in    need  of  religious  instruction,  imperiously  demand. 
If  St.  Paul  became  all  things  to  all  men,  that  he  might  by  all 
means  gain  some,  much  more  is  it  incumbent  upon  each 
particular  author,  lo  study  to  recommend  that  part  of  the 
subject   which    has   hitherto  not  received  its  due    share  of 
attention,  or  to  illustrate  what  has  yet  been  but  inadequately 
explained.      Nor  will  it  be  any  reasonable  ground  of  objec- 
tion to  Mr.    Robinson's  submitting   his    production    to   the 
public  eye,  that  much  of  the  substance-of  his  publication  is 
to  be  found  in  other  authors.  The  unity  of  subject  in  theology 
forbids  the  expectation  of  new  matter;  and  iranew  arrange- 
ment bean  inducement  with  some  to  listen  to  instruction, 
sufficient  motive  is  afforded  to  furnish  them  with  the  means  of 
acquiring  it.     If  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  has  sometimes 
made  '  those  who  came  to  scoff  remain  to  pray,'  the  desire  of 
novelty   and    the  hope   of  acquiring  information  critically, 
may  lead  some  at  least  to  the  perusal  of  what  will  afterwards 
detain  them   by  a  stronger  attraction,  and  reward  them  with 
more  solid  advantage.     Whatever  has  yet  been  done  by  se- 
parate tracts,  or  more  systematic  and  laboured  productions, 
there  still  seemed  room  for  a  work,  which,  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  both  these  kinds  of  writing,  should  possess  beside, 
peculiar  advantages  not  to  be  found   in   either  ;  a  work  that 
should  present  in  an  orderly  series  of  distinct  parts,  the  fun- 
damental truths  of  our  holy  religion,  with  a  short  pertinent 
application  under  each  head,  of  the  revealed  point  which  it 
proposes  to  our  belief.     Two  obvious  advantages  result  from 
this  method.      A   systematic   and   comprehensive  body  of 
theological  instruction  is    afforded  to  those  who  would  be 
afraid  or  unable   to  encounter  the    ponderous  and  learned 
volumes  to  which  a  methodical   arrangement  is    generally 
confined.     In   the  reflections  which  are   subjoined,  we  find 
the  advantages  of  the  smaller  practical   treatise,  correcting 
the  propensity  of  the  mind  to   rest   in    speculative  notions ; 
and  facilitating  the    remembrance  of  each  precept,   by    its 
connection   with  a  doctrine  occurring  in  an  orderly  series. 
Much  time    must  have   been    employed  and   "much    pains 
exerted  bv   Mr.  Robinson,  and  we  think  with  considerable 
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success,  in  forming  the  pl?n  of  the  present  publication,  with 
a  view  to  exhibit  each  division  of  his  subject  in  a  clear  light, 
to  demonstrate  the  existence  of  the  respective  doctrines 
by  a  collation  of  texts,  and  to  pursue  them  to  their  conse- 
quences His  title  to  praise  is  the  more  firmly  established 
from  the  evidence  which  his  book  affords  of  the  personal' 
labour  exerted  by  its  author.  However  the  general  features 
of  many  parts  of  the  work  resemble  the  writings  of  other 
authors  upon  the  same  subject,  the  whole  seems  to  have  been 
new  moulded  by  his  own  band.  The  manner  of  conducting  his 
arguments  shews  that  if  lie  has  sometimes  been  obliged  near- 
ly to  coincide  with  the  expressions  of  those  who  entertained 
flic  same  views  of  the  subject,  he  has  not  adopted  their 
tinients,  without  an  independent  exertion  of  his  own  judg- 
ment, in  ascertaining  the  truth  of  their  opinions.  To  execute 
such  a  plan  with  spirit  and  yet  with  equability,  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  connexion  requisite  to  form  a  complete  whole,  and 
support  at  the  same  time  the  interest  of  each  particular 
part,  is  n<>  easy  task.  '1  he  rough,  draft  indeed  of  such  a  plan- 
is  so  obvious,  that  few  persons  who  have  not  attentively 
Considered  it  can  estimate  the  pains  necessary,  even  to  the' 
mere  division  and  ciistri1 '<ti:  :i  oftheparts.  Lut  the  labour, 
time,  unremitted  ai  i  n,  and  repeated  revisal  requisite  to- 
furnish  the  statement,  di  ■.    Ilii  tration, and  application5 

of  each 'particular  part,  eanhot  easily  be  computed  but  by 
flie  author.  A  constant  and  attentive  study  of  scripture 
joined  to  a  judicious  selection,  and  discrimination  of  heads, 
for  arranging  the  variety  of  matter  thus  obtained,  furnished 
but  the  first  principles  of  such  a  work.  The  subject,  of  each 
bead  is  again  to.   be  analyzed,    and    expanded  separately;  the 

tsonihg  is  to  be    supported  by  such  texts  of  scripture,  as 
■with  the  most  direct  particularity  upon  the  matter  un- 
der consideration.  In  the  ipplication,  a  fresh  difficulty 
aris            'i  the  ri<               of  adhering  to  that  narrow  path,  a: 
deviation  from  which  is  the  encouragement  of  error.     If  in 
considering  an v  one  dutv  by  itself,  its  relation  to  the  whole, 
taring  upon  other  obligations,  be  forgotten,  a  dan- 
gerous  opening  is  made  for  the    introduction  of  fatal  mis- 
takes; a  temptation  too   seducing  is  held  out.  to    chose   who 
are  previously   inclined  to  limit  then  to  a  partial  and* 
•  e  obedience. 

Of  systematic  arrangement   the  most  natural  fault   is  to 
run  too  much  into  general  speculation,  and  to  be  sparing  of  cir-* 
cutiistantial  application  and  practical  deduction.  On  the  other" 
hand,  in  treatises  strictly  practical,  the  conduce  inculcated  is 
&ot  always  distinctly  supported  by  the  motives  appropria 
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to  it.  To  combine  the  advantages  of  a  satisfactory  investi- 
gation  of  principles,  with  a  happy  mode  of  exhortation  to 
bring  them  into  action,  requires  the  assistance  of  much 
subordinate  and  collateral  reading,  in  addition  to  the  more- 
direct  study  of  divinity.  But  more  is  necessary  than  can 
be  produced  by  study  and  retirement.  Experience  alone 
can  place  in  a  clear  point  of  view  the  obstacles  to  the  con- 
veyance of  instruction,  ar)d  the  means  of  removing  them. 
Few  are  easily  aware  of  the  extent  in  which  these  difficul- 
ties exist;  much  less  are  they  prepared  but  by  persevering 
and  often  by  painful  reflection  to  meet  and  encounter  them: 
with  success.  A  diligent  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  pas- 
toral office,  during  a  long  series  of  years,  furnishes  the  only 
adequate  probation  for  this  purpose.  Of  such  a  course  of 
life,  we  are  led  by  the  preface  to  conclude,  that  the  volumes 
before  us  are  the  result :  And  it  is  in  this  view,  that  we  are 
enabled  to  trace  the  connexion  between  cause  and  effect 
in  the  success  attending  the  performance. 

The  employment  of  a  clergyman  actively  engaged  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  affords  the  most  extensive  opportu-; 
nities  for  an  enlarged  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
human  character.  This  position  will  be  reluctantly  admitted 
by  those  who  have  adopted  the  higher  and  more  active  de- 
partments of  secular  pursuit ;  and  who  claim  a  knowledge  of 
mankind  as  almost  their  peculiar  praise.  It  will  be  readily 
admitted  that  they  meet  with  a  greater  number  of  individual 
subjects  for  observation  in  their  constant  and  complicated  in- 
tercourse with  the  world.  Whether  greater  varieties  of  cha- 
racter are  brought  within  their  notice,  may  be  fairly  ques- 
tioned :  and  it  is  certain  that  they  cannot  possess  the  same 
opportunities  for  deliberate  and  repeated  observation.  The 
interference  of  different  interests  forbids  mankind  in  gene- 
ral to  see  each  other  as  they  really  are.  And  the  caution 
which  this  introduces  between  man  and  man  is  certainly  not 
diminished  when  they  are  brought  together  by  concerns  of 
business,  of  politics,  or  even  of  pleasure.  But  what  con- 
versations are  attended  with  so  little  reserve  as  those  between 
a  benevolent  minister  and  his  parishioners  ?  His  is  surely 
the  liberty  above  others  of  analyzing  character  in  the  last 
recesses  of  the  heart :  and,  if  to  a  solid  and  sincere  piety,  he 
joins  a  sagacious  and  reflecting  mind,  this  opportunity  will 
be  improved  to  the  most  beneficial  and  exalted  purposes. 
To  a  man  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  sacred  profession, 
and  eager  to  promote  the  interests  of  religion,  the  study  of 
the  human  mind  will  be  a  most  attractive  pursuit,  as  it  fur- 
nishes data  for  the  science  of  instruction  :  and  thus  considered 
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it  may  sustain  a  comparison  with  the  most  inviting  depart- 
ments or  experimental  philosophy.  It  calls  for  an  equal 
exertion,  and  creaLes  an  interest  as  much  superior  as  the 
ends  it  has  in  view.  Every  action,  every  word  or'  each  in- 
dividual, becomes  a  subject  for  reflection,  and  is  treasured 
up  in  the  memory  to  be  applied  to  future  purposes.  Satis- 
faction repeatedly  given  to  those  who  arc  m  doubt  and  dis- 
tress, supplies  an  habitual  dexterity  in  the  solution  of  dif- 
ficulties. An  intuitive  sagacity  in  removing  objections  to 
the  truth,  and  detecting  the  closest  delusions  of  the  heart,  is 
thus  acquired,    and  observation  continued  and  extended, 

'  Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  of  prophetic  strain.' 

When  this  faculty  is  exerted  in  the  province  of  an  author, 
the  reader  is  surprized  to  find  that  remarks  expressed  in 
general  terms  apply  with  a  personal  particularity  to  himself. 
The  objections  he  has  been  accustomed  to  make  are  consi- 
dered and  obviated  ;  the  latent  unsoundness  of  his  moral 
conduct  discovered  and  reproved. 

With  such  views,  and  a  mature  advancement  in  such  ne- 
cessary requisites,  Mr.  R.  seems  to  have  commenced  his 
undertaking,  and  the  important  purpose  with  which  he  sets 
out,  he  keeps  constantly  in  view.  The  method,  in  itself  ju- 
dicious and  correct,  is  but  a  subordinate  excellence.  It  has 
a  happy  effect  in  exhibiting  the  connection  of  the  great 
truths  of  religion  with  each  other,  and  thereby  adding  to 
the  conviction  of  their  certainty  and  importance  ;  but  its  in- 
fluence is  not  confined  to  the  production  of  this  effect.  The 
adherence  to  arrangement  is  evidently  dictated  by  the  desire 
of  giving  a  greater  practical  energy  to  the  principles  which 
it  comprises  and  displays.  We  remark  in  Mr.  K.  none  of 
the  prevalent  fondness  for  exhibiting  the  result  of  much 
industry,  where  little  has  in  reality  been  employed  :  no 
resemblance  to  those  writers  who  vaguely  advert  to  the 
scripture  doctrines,  and  filling  up  the  intervals  with  their 
own  crude  fancies,  call  the  congeries  a  system  of  divinity. 
Tiie  least  fault  of  such  men,  is  the  exposure  of  themselves. 
They  mislead  the  incautious,  aggravate  unnecessary  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  and  pervert  the  minds  of  those  who  are 
Jed  by  inclination,  or  compelled  by  waut  of  time,  to  take 
their  opinions  upon  trust. 

The  object  to  which  Mr.  R.'s  plan  is  directed,  and  the 
outline  of  which  is  given  in  the  introduction,  is  to  lay  be- 
fore the  reader  in  a  regular  series  of  essays,  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  man's  salvation.   These  will  of  course 
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he  such  as  introduce,  and  render  necessary  the  scheme  of 
redemption;  the  actual  undertaking,  and  accomplishment 
of.it;  its  consequences,  and  ultimate  purposes.  The  divine 
Origin  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  obvious  Preliminary  and 
Foundation  of  the  Christian  System,  forms  the  subject  of  the 
first  essay ;  and  iheir  claim  to  our  implicit  belief  being- 
established,  we  are  led  to  a  consideration  of  their  contents. 
Our  attention  is  first  directed  to  the  Deity,  hisCharacter,  and 
Attributes  ;  the  Creation,  and  the  Fallot'  Man,  with  its  various 
deplorable  Consequences;  the  divine  Plan  of  reconciling 
Man  to  his  offended  Maker  ;  the  Character  and  Offices  of 
Jesus  Christ.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  pointed  out  as  the  Divine 
Agent  in  the  Conversion  of  Sinners.  The  effects  of  this 
agency  are  instanced  in  the  production  and  "confirmation  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  christian  character,  Repentance, 
Faith,  Sanctification,  &c.  The  rule  of  our  duty  is  laid  down 
as  contained  in  the  ten  commandments,  when  are  succes- 
sively commented  upon.  An- Essay  oh  Prayer  is  followed 
by  an  Explanation  of  the  several  Parts  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Considerations  on  Public  Worship  and  the  Sacraments;  on, 
the  general  Resurrection,  and  the  Happiness  of  Heaven, 
conclude  the  whole.  The  subject  matter  of  the  respective 
essays  is  given  in  a  very  copious  table  of  contents  in  the 
first  volume,  which  may  be  of  use  to  afford  a  general  view 
of  the  work  preparatory  to  reading  it,  and  to  digest  the 
information  that  has  been  obtained  by  the  perusal.  To 
each  volume  is  beside  prefixed  the  titles  of  the  essays  it 
contains,  which  afford  considerable  insight  into  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  design,  and  from  which  it  appears,  that 
the  method  adopted  naturally  arises  out  of  the  subject. 
Events  are  here  preceded  by  the  occasions  which  produced 
them.  The  scheme  of  salvation  is  deduced  from  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  divine  agents,  engaged  in  contriving,  and  accom- 
plishing it.  The  various  attributes  of  the  deity  previously 
considered,  lead  to  the  display  of  their  combined  energy  in 
human  redemption.  The  sanctification,  and  obedience  of 
man  on  earth  is  followed  by  the  concluding  views  of  a  fu- 
ture existence,  and  theeternal  happiness  which  it  is  to  intro- 
duce. 

Mr.  R.'s  style  is  strong  and  clear,  but  he  is  so  unambi- 
tious of  ornament,  as  occasionally  to  degenerate  into  some 
degree  of  carelessness.  In  a  few  instances  the  insertion  of 
the  texts  is  rather  abrupt  and  disjointed,  so  that  the  sup- 
port they  afford  to  the  preceding  argument,  is  not  immedi- 
ately and  distinctly  perceived.  The  arrangement  is  in 
general  very  good,  the   statement  of  the   doctrines   clean 
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the  inferences  just,  and  the  application  natural  and    impor- 
tant. The  execution  is  so  equable  throughout,  that    it  is  not 
very  easy   to  select  any    passages  which   have    a    superior 
claim  to  attention,  or  which  will  operate  as  more  recommen- 
datory specimens  thai*   the    rest.     But   if  we  propose   as  a 
criterion  of  the  merit^of  the  work;    an  extract  incidentally 
taken,   though  the  author   appear  to  lose   the   advantage  of 
studious    selection,    an    accurate    ground    of    judgment   is" 
afforded,  and  a  character  of  the  work  which   will  not  disap- 
point expectation.     With  the  exception  of  a    few  passages, 
which  we  shall  afterwards  notice,  we  can  point  out  scarcely 
a  single  essay,  which  doe?  not   afford  proofs  of  information 
and    diligence,     successfully    exerted    in    vindicating    and 
recommending  the    christian  system.     .The   nature  of  this 
work  is  calculated  rather  to  quiet  the  remaining  doubts    and 
difficulties  of  a  mind  already  well  disposed  to  the  truths   of 
revelation  ;    and   to  persuade   those  who   acknowledge   the 
authority  of  the  divine   precepts,   to    the   practice    of  their 
duty,    than  to  answer  the  cavils  of  objectors,  or  to  disentan- 
gle sceptical  perplexities,    it^supposes  in  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed,  a  general  disposition  to  be  instructed;  the  writer 
disclaims  the  character  of   a    disputant,   or  controversialist, 
and  professes  it  his  sole  object  to  promote  the  purposes   of 
christian    faith  and    holiness.     One  unquestionable   advan- 
tage which  it  possesses,  is  the  having   brought  together  the 
principal  topics   of  Christianity,    in   a  systematic    form  ;  so 
that,  a  connected  view  may  be  gained  of  the   whole  subject; 
and  reference  made  to  a  larger  or   more  argumentative  trea- 
tise, upon    any    single   topic,   respecting    which    the  reader 
may  desire  further  information.     Every  part  of  the   subject, 
though  not   treated  in  an   argumentative  style,  is  distinctly 
considered  and  clearly  slated.     Faith  and  obedience,  by  the 
partial,    inadequate,    or   confused    consideration   of    which 
some  theological  systems  are  disgraced,  are   here  unfolded, 
each    distinctly  in  itself  without  excluding  the  other;  each 
claims  its  appropriate    influence,  and    office;  and    without 
being  undistinguishably   confused,    they  are    harmoniously 
combined.     Mr.  R/s  ideas  of  the   christian    character,  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  established  criteria  of 
our  church.     It  is    ev:dentlv   his  design    to   inculcate  the 
union    of  scriptural   faith    with   scriptural    obedience:  JNor 
will  any  man  square  with  his  estimate  or' christian  perfection, 
who  does  not  rely  for    favour  in  the  sight  of  God,  upon  the 
unqualified  merits   of  Jesus    Christ:   and  who  does  not  ac- 
company this  reliance,  by  that  unreserved  obedience  to   all 
thecouimnncb  o:'Gou;  which,    where   it  is  genuine,   it  will 
always  produce. 
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The  first  essay  opens  with  some  general  Reflections  on  the 
Sacred  Writings>and the  peculiar  arrangement  which  obtains 
in  them,  totally  different  from  the  regularity  of  method  usu- 
ally adopted  by  other  authors.  Obvious  reasons  are  given 
for  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  occasionally  consider- 
ing the  series  of  doctrines  and  duties  in  a  systematic  order. 

The  consideration  of  the  apparently  hopeless  state  of  man, 
after  the  fall,  and  the  admirable  fitness  of  the  plan  of  redemp- 
tion to  display  the  various  and  infinite  perfections  of  God, 
(p.  46)  is  rational  and  pious.  But  of  the  evidences  adduced 
of  the  holiness  of  the  divinity,  one  is  offered,  which  does  not 
appear  to  us  to  apply  to  the  subject,  or  afford  strength  to 
the  conclusion : 

'  That  God  is  holy,  we  might  collect,  from  his  nature,  as  he 
is  a  self-existent  spirit,  possessed  of  unlimited  power  and  under- 
standing. He  must  be  entirely  removed  from  ah  those  ignorances, 
infirmities,  and  temptations,  by  which  we,  or  any  of  his  creatures, 
may  be  deceived,  allured,  and  overcome.  By  his  knowledge,  he 
must  discern  things  exactly  as  they  are;  and  in  consequence  of  his 
omnipotence,  being  perfectly  independent,  he  can  have  nothing 
either  to  hope  or  to  fear.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  "  God  cannot 
be  tempted  with  evil,  neither  tempteth  he  any  man.'  r.  78. 

The  self-existence,  unlimited  powers,  and  perfect  wisdom 
of  God,  are  certain  assurances  to  us  that  he  must  be  free  from 
every  influence  of  fear,  infirmity,  or  temptation.  But  the 
holiness  of  the  divinity  is  no  more  a  necessary  inference  from 
these,  than  are  any  other  of  his  attributes.  This  argument 
proves  only  that  he  is  exempt  from  those  occasions  of  evil, 
to  which  creatures  are  subject.  That  holiness  is  inseparable 
from  thecliviue  nature,  we  consideras  an  intuitive  truth  which 
receives  no  additional  support  from  this  statement.  The 
inflection  belongs  indeed  more  properly  to  the  consideration 
of  the  veracity  of  God  where  it  is  again  introduced. 

At  p.  110,  we  meet  with  this  sentence : '  The  angels  sing, 
y  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,"  because  there  is  "  peace 
on  earth,  and  good  will  towards  men;"  and  we  nave  ex- 
tracted it  for  expressing  our  dislike  in  general  of  that  sort 
of  interpolated  citation.  In  the  instance  before  us  the  colla- 
teral import  of  the  sentence  as  it  stands,  after  the  insertion,  is 
not  materially  altered  from  its  original  meaning  as  it  is  found 
in  scripture :  they  are  closely  connected,  and  in  substance  one 
is  fairly  deducible  from  the  other.  But  we  object  to  the 
practice  ;  for  every  text  has  several  different  aspects  in  which 
Jtmay  be  placed  by  such  a  process,  and  which,  without  mate- 
rially altering  the  principal  idea,  may,  and  we  apprehend  often 
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«Jo  operate  unfavourably  upon   the  doctrines,  in  support  of 
which  they  are  adduced. 

The  consequences  of  the  fail  of  man  in  vitiating  and  en- 
feeblins;  the  faculties  and  affections  of  the  mind  are  consi- 
dered  at  large.  The  effects  of  t ; .  i  s  moral  obliquity  in  hum  am 
nature  are  placed  in  a  forcible  light  at  p.  209,  where  notice 
is  taken  of 

'  The  general  want  of  honesty  among  men  in  their  transactions  with 
*>ach  other.  The  facts  are  so  glaring,  and  the  inference  so  unde- 
niable, that  it  seems  sufficient  barely  to  mention  the  case.  The 
world  is  full  of  fraud  and  robbery,  which  could  have  no  place,  if 
men  were  upright  creatures.  What  do  our  prisons,  our  courts  of 
justice,  and  almost  all  commercial  dealings  exhibit,  but  proofs  of 
sad  knavery,  and  of  an  universal  disposition  to  overreach  and  op- 
press by  the  basest  tricks,  if  not  by  force  and  violence  ?  Why  must 
our  persons  and  property  be  constantly  defended  by  armour,  by 
bars  and  bolts?  Whence  is  it,  that  "  sin  sticketh  close  between 
buying  and  selling?"  Why  must  such  precautions  be  used  in  every 
bargain,  that  the  man,  who  places  implicit  confidence  in  another, 
and  guards  not  against  deceit  with  suspicious  vigilance,  as  if  every 
one  were  a  rogue,  is  condemned  and  laughed  at  for  his  total  igno- 
rance of  the  world  ?  rI  his  want  of  confidence  implies  a  general  con- 
viction that  there  is  no  sound  principle  of  probity  and  veracity  in 
the  world.  And  while  we  perceive  this  universal  failure  in  one  of 
the  plainest  duties  of  morality,  among  all  ranks,  and  in  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  shall  we  hesitate  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that 
men  are  not  affected  towards  each  other,  as  they  would  be  in  a  state 
of  uncorrupted  purity  ?' 

The  activenature  of  this  principle  possesses  a  strong  claim 
upon  the  attention  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  education 
of  children :  and  the  representation  winch  the  writer  gives 
of  it,  is  calculated  to  stimulate  them  to  invigorated  exertions, 
and  to  encourage  their  perseverance  in  that  anxious  and 
often  painful  duty. 

'This  doctrine  claims  the  peculiar  attention  of  parents,  with  a 
reference  to  the  education  of  their  children.  How  important  is 
your  trust,  to  whom  is  committed  the  instilling  of  right  principles 
into  young  and  unfurnished  minds  !  Beware  that  you  do  not  cherish 
in  them  any  ideas  of  their  own  natural  goodness  or  sufficiencj'.  Flat- 
ter them  not,  that  they  are  uncorrupted,  and  as  free  from  moral 
stains,  as  the  pure  white  paper  is  from  blots ;  but  rather  apprize 
them,  that  they  will  rind  religion  to  be  an  arduous  business,  chiefly 
from  the  disordered  state  of  their  own  affections,  and  that  they  will 
have  occasion  for  incessant  prayer,  vigilance,  and  humiliation,  be- 
cause "  the  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately  wick- 
ed."   O  warn  them  of  their  evil  propensities,  and  unruly  g^siaAs $ 
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am]   guard    them  especially  against  pride  and  selfishness,  fully  and 
sensuality. 

'  In  your  great  solicitude  also  for  their  progress  and  establish- 
ment in  truth  and  righteousness,  be  not  surprised  that  you  meet  with 
man)r  obstructions.  From  the  universal  depravity  of  nature  it  must 
follow,  that  they  will  never  grow  up  to  be  wise,  virtuous,  and  holy, 
without  continual  instruction,  and  the  painful  discipline  ofcorrec-. 
tion.  You  musi  not,  therefore,  be  discouraged,  though  your  efforts 
for  a  long  time  seem  to  fail.  Against  many  unpromising  appear- 
ances renew  your  charitable  endeavours,  imploring  and  expecting 
success  from  divine  grace  alone.  But  how  inexcusable  will  you  be, 
if  you  leave  them  to  themselves,  to  gratify  the  vile  affections  of  their 
hearts  without  controul !  And  how  perfectly  inconsistent  will  be 
your  conduct,  if,  while  you  profess  to  believe  the  doctrine  of  human 
depravity,  you  expose  them  t,o  temptations,  as  if  there  were  no  evil 
tendencies  in  their  nature!'     p.  225. 

From  the  consideration  of  the  depravity  of  man,  the 
author  proceeds  to  remark  the  suffering,  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  it.  And  he  supports  his  observations  on  the  general 
misery  of  the  world  by  the  well-known  testimony  of  Solomon, 
and  by  some  judicious  remarks  on  the  sufficiency  of  his 
-evidence. 

'  The  language  of  complaint  and  murmuring  is  to  be  heard,  not 
only  among  the  poor,  and  those  who  have  been  tumbled  down  from 
rank  and  opulence  into  deep  affliction,  but  from  those,  who  yet  stand 
on  an  eminence,  and  seem  to  have  every  thing  at  command.  Some- 
thing is  still  denied  them,  or  there  is  some  impediment  in  the  way, 
which  prevents  their  happiness.  And  were  the  state  of  their  minds 
better  known,  they  would  not  be  regarded  with  envy.  They  feel  an 
emptiness  and  a  disappointment  in  the  midst  of  ali  theirabundance, 
and  with  every  possible  accommodation.  Their  titles,  their  equi- 
page, their  extensive  domains,  rather  create  than  satisfy  desires,  in- 
crease their  cares  and  perplexities,  but  can  never  secure  their  peace. 

'  Let  one  instance  suffice  instead  of  a  thousand  :  and  it  is  one,  which 
itshouldseem  God  himself  has  selected  and  held  up  for  our  admonition. 
Solomon  was  well  formed  to  take  an  estimate  of  human  life,  and, 
after  a  wise  and  attentive  survey,  he  thus  records  the  result  of  his 
■observations  :  "  All  things  are  full  of  labour ;  man  cannot  utter  it: 
the  eye  is  not  satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  the  ear  filled  with  hearing. 
— I  have  seen  all  the  works  that  are  done  under  the  sun,  and  be- 
hold, all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit."  This  is  not  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  speculative  recluse,  totally  ignorant  of  life  ;  or  of  a  gloomy 
ascetic,  who  had  no  taste  for  pleasure,  no  sensibilities  in  his  soul  ; 
or  of  an  envious  disappointed  mind,  which  may  induce  a  man  to 
speak  contemptuously  of  what  he  cannot  posses? ;  but  it  is  the  in- 
struction derived  from  sound  wisdom  and  large  experience,  it  is  the 
admonition  of  him,  who,  with  great  refinement  of  sentiment,  had 
strong  passions;  who  could  command  every  gratification,  and  ac» 
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dually  "withheld  not  his  heart  from  any  joy/'  determining  to  make 
a  full  trial  whether  the  world  could  render. him  truiy  happy.  A 
thousand  experiments  were  made,  but  they  all  failed;  and  at  last, 
with  bitterness  and  anguish,  he  felt  and  owned  his  folly,  warning 
others  that  they  never  could  succeed  better  than  himself,  and  that 
every  scheme  for  attaining  earthly  bliss  must  end  in  disappointment 
and  misery/     p.  224. 

The  Essays  on  Mali's  State  of  CohdemiratTpn^.Hrid  inability 
to  recover  himself,  introduce  the  method. of  reconciliation  to 
•God,  Bytlie  resources  of  which  they  are  obviated  and  re- 
moved ;  and  by  which  an  opportunity  is  offered  to  alh  of 
■read  option  into  the  benefits  of  the  first  covenant. 

On  the  Humiliation  of  Christ;  his  appearance  at  so  long 
an  interval  from  the  event  which  occasioned  it,  is  accounted 
for  by  its  having  afforded  a  more  complete'  and  experimental 
conviction  of  the  inability  of  man  to  devise  any  help  for 
himself.  But  this  we  do  not  extract,  asit  has  appeared  before 
in  Mr,  R.'s  Scripture  Characters.  The  idea  that  the  bene- 
fits of  our  Lord's  death  and  intercession  extend  to  other 
worlds  beside  our  own!  is  probably  adopted  from  Lord  Ba- 
con's confession  of  faith. 

The  example  of  Jesus  Christ  is  proposed  as  a  model  of 
.obedience :  and  the  duty  of  continually  endeavouring  to 
imitate  him  is  forcibly  enjoined  as  of  indispensable  obligation 
upon  all  christians;  but  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
teachers  of  religion. 

In  the  two  Essays  on  the  Atonement,  considerable  ability  is 
exerted  in  unfolding  the  subject  in  a  full  and  particular  man- 
ner. The  reflections  are  adapted  to  mate  a  salutary  and 
practical  impression:  and  this  effect  is  aided  by  the  copious- 
ness and  accuracy  with  which  the  doctrine  is  traced  to  its 
different  consequences  and  relations.  From  the  connex- 
ion of  the  parts  with  each  other,  it  would  however  be  difficult 
to  give  a  general  idea  of  it  without  transcribing  the  whole. 

In  treating  of  the  mysterious  subjects  of  the  Trinity  and  the 
godhead  of  the  Saviour,  we  think  some  texts  are  introduced, 
and  some  inferences  drawn  from  scripture,  which  are  very 
xemotely  connected  with  the  positions  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  support.  The  indulgence  of  a  latitude  of  inter- 
pretation, where  the  ground  to  be  maintained  is  important,  we 
presume  to  be  dangerous.  These  doctrines  rest  upon  the  firm 
and  unassailable  basis  of  so  many  express  texts,  as  to  render 
it  entirely  unnecessary  to  superadd  citations  whose  support 
is  questionable. 

.At  p.  44-4,   an    instance  of  verbal   inaccuracy  occurs,   at 
which  we  were  much  surprized.   '  To  join  issue  with  his  foes/ 
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is  used  to  signify  community  of  interest  with  them;  whereas 
*  to  join  issue,'  is  the  act  of  two  parties  engaged  in  litigation 
in  a  court  of  justice. 

The  second  volume  opens  with  the  subject  of  the  person- 
ality and  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Here  also  we  are; in- 
clined to  lament  the  unnecessary  multiplication  of  texts,  a. 
part  of  which,  selected  with  care,  would,  we  are  of  opinion, 
have  placed  the  doctrine  in  a  more  distinct  and  satisfactory 
point  of  view.  Texts  and  arguments  of  decided,  weight  and 
authority  are  produced  by  the  author^  and  supported  by 
circumstances  and  events  of  the  gospel  history.  Surely 
after  this,  the  question  is  rather  obscured  than  assisted  by 
loading  it  with  inferential  deduction. 

At  p.  26,  is  an  observation  to  which  we  are  not  prepared 
to  give  our  assent. 

'  It  must  not  pass  unnoticed,  that  even  that  mechanical  kind  of 
skill,  which  was  requisite  fur  preparing  the  proper  furniture  of  the 
tabernacle,  was  communicated  by  him  to  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab. 
And  why  should  not  the  ingenuity  of  artificers,  in  all  their  useful 
inventions,  be  considered  as  his  gracious  gift  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind r 

Surely  this  is  not  a  fair  conclusion  :  for  are  not  Bezaleel 
and  Aholiab  distinguished  from  other  artificers  by  those  very 
gifts  ? 

On  the  necessity  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  agency  to  form  right 
dispositions  in  the  minds  of  christians  and  to  support  and 
direct  them  in  the  path  of  duty,  Mr.  liobinson  is  very  stre- 
nuous. The  ample  and  satisfactory  manner,  in  which  he  has 
laid  down  this  doctrine,  will,  we  conceive,  leave  no  doubt 
upon  unprejudiced  minds  of  our  having  the  unquestionable, 
and  repeated  authority  of  scripture  for  believing  it.  He  is 
equally  assiduous  in  guarding  against  the  fallacious  pretences 
of  those  who  abuse  and  pervert  the  doctrine.  His  cau- 
tions, at  p.  133,  against  such  unsound  and  delusive  claims 
are  so  well  drawn  up,  that  we  lament  our  inability  to  insert 
them. 

The  doctrine  of  justification  occupies  sixty  pages,  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  so  comprehensive  a  work,  but  certainly 
not  more  than  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands. — 
We  wave  the  controversial  view  of  a  question,  on  both  sides 
of  which  have  appeared  men,  whose  piety,  learning,  and  abi- 
lities we  revere.  We  are  aware  with  Mr.  Robinson,  that 
his  opinions  will  not  meet  with  an  universally  favourable 
reception.  But  as  the  object  of  the  work  is  to  promote 
the  practice  of  piety  and  the  relative  duties,  his  represen- 
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tations,  if  calculated  to  secure  this  point,  have  answered  his 
purpose,  and    we  think    he  may  safely  rest  the  merit  of  his 
performance  on  this  test.     To  those  who  estimate  a  chapter 
or  a  book  by   its  title,  and   acquit  or  condemn  by  this  sum* 
mar}7  process,  the  words  'justification  by  faith    alone/  will 
probably  be  an  insuperable  objection  :  and  as  they  usually 
apply  the  same  compendious  method  in  judging  of  men,  that 
regulates  their  opinion  of  books,  they  will  be  ready  to  condemn 
Mr.  Robinson  under  some  general  class,  to  save  themselves 
the  trouble  of  examining   his  individual  claim  to  attention. 
Their  decision,  however,  is  of  very  little  importance.     If  seri- 
ous, sensible,    and  reflecting  men  entertain   apprehensions 
of  the  abuse  of  this  doctrine,  as  tending  to  weaken  the  obli- 
gations of  morality,   his    statement,    when  fairly  considered, 
will  vindicate  itself.     His  exact  regard  to  scripture  and  con- 
formity to  the  articles  of  the  establishment,  his  caution  in  lay- 
ing down  the  doctrine,   and  guarding  it  from  misapprehen- 
sion   and   perversion,    and  his  explicit  sentiments  on  sanc- 
tirication  and  obedience,  shew  beyond  all  doubt  that  he  is  no 
preacher' of  what  is  called  faith  without   works.     Faith  as  a 
principle,  and  obedience  as  its  effect,  are  distinguished  by 
him  without  being  separated,  and   the  patient  examination 
of  these  two  parts  of  the  subject  which  Mr.  Robinson  solicits, 
will  prove  that  no  such  divorce  is  intended.     Let  him  speak 
for  himself. 

'  The  design  of  these  essays  is  to  exhibit  the  grand  outlines  of  the 
christian  system  ;  to  give,  in  their  order  and  connection^  a  clear 
representation  of  the  doctrines  revealed,  and  of  the  duties  prescribed. 
It  is  desirable,  that  our  readers  may  not  only  be  impressed  with  some 
things  of  peculiar  magnitude  and  importance,  but  take  a  compre- 
hensive view,  and  admire  the  consistency  and  excellence  of  the 
whole  together.  They  should- therefore  be  cautioned  not  to  be  pre- 
cipitate in  their  decisions,  not  hastily  to  receive  an  objection  or  a  pre- 
judice in  their  minds,  much  less  to  condemn,  and  reject  any  detach- 
ed parts,  till  they  have  considered  the   plan   throughout.'      x».  293. 

Referring  to  several  texts  just  cited,  he  says  in  the  same 
essav, 

'  From  these  and  various  other  scriptures  it  is  manifest,  that 
real  christians  are  not  merely  dedicated  to  God  by  profession,  or 
distinguished  from  others  by  an  external  badge,  or  by  religious  cere- 
monies, but  are  possessed  of  an  internal  excellency,  the  enlivening, 
purifying  grace,  of  "  the  Spirit  of  holiness,"  by  which  they  are  "  made 
to  differ/'  as  "  a  peculiar  people."  This  should  appear  in  ihem  by 
a  growing  hatred  of  sin  and  deliverance  from  its  power,  by  the  vigor- 
ous exercise  and  increase  of  all  holy  affections.  Thus  the  various 
parts  of  the  christian  character  i;re    exhibited,  improved,  and  per- 
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fected  ;  "  the  fruits  of  righteousness"  are  brought  forth  and  matured  ; 
humility,  fear,  love,  zeal,  gentleness,  temperance,  purity,  and  hea- 
venly-mindedness,  are  preserved  and  nurtured,  till  they  are  advanced 
to  a  state  of  completeness.     This  is  "  sanctification."     p.  334. 

Again, 


t 


:From  this  view  of  the  subject  it  appears,  that  sanctification  ought 
not  to  be  confounded  with  justification.   It  is  not  the  same  thing,  but 
perfectly  distinct,  and  an  additional  blessing  in  the  great  scheme  of 
man's  salvation.     They  are  mentioned  in  the  very  same  passages,   as 
two  different  points,  to  each  of  which  the  proper  place  and   impor- 
tance should  be  assigned  in  our  system.     "  Of  him  are  ye  in  Christ 
Jesus,  who  of  God  is  made  unto  us,— Righteousness  and  Sanctifica- 
tion."— "  Ye  are  sanctified,  ye  are  justified,   in  the  name    of   the 
Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the  spirit  of  our  God."     The   believer  possesses 
both  :  but  they  differ  essentially  in  their  nature  :    the  one   being  an 
alteration  of  his  state,  the  ether  of  his  character.     By  justification 
he  is  delivered  from   the   condemning  sentence  of  the  law,   and  is 
accounted  righteous  as  if  he  had  fulfilled  it;  by  sanctification  the  cor- 
rupt affections  of  his  heart  are  subdued,  and  holy  principles  are  im- 
planted. They  are  to  be  ascribed  also  to  separate  causes  ;  the  former 
to  the  imputation  of  Christ's  obedience,  the  latter  to  the   continued 
communications  of  the   spirit's    influence.     The  former  is   perfect 
immediately  upon  believing,  and  cannot  receive  any^  addition  even  in 
heaven  :  the  latter  is  defective  in  the  most  eminent  saint  upon  earth, 
as  to  its  present  degree  and  measure  ;   but  it  is  progressive,  just  as 
the  growth  of  children,  the  increase  and  ripening  of  the  corn,   and 
the  gradual  augmentation  of  the  morning  light,  "  thatshineth  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day."     In  due  season,  however,  this  shall 
attain  the  same  absolute  completeness  as  the  other  ;   and  both    to- 
gether shall  constitute  the  consummation  of  the  christian's  felicity  in 
the  heavenly  world.'     p.  3-i3. 

On  the  necessity  of  this  renovation  of  principle  in  a  sin- 
cere christian,  his  expressions  are  clear  and  correct. 

'  Shall  we  then  presume  to  set  aside,  or  consider  as  useless,  that 
which  the  Lord  God  in  his  immutable  council  hath  oidained,  as 
the  only  method  of  training  up  his  children  for  heaven  ?  Or  to 
what  evidence  shall  we  trust,  that  "  it  is  his  good  pleasure  to  give 
us  the  kingdom,"  if  we  he  entirely  destitute  of  purity  of  heart  ?  It 
is  written  "  the  foundation  of  God  standeth  sure,  having  this  seal, 
the  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his:"  but  it  is  added,  "  let  every 
one  that  nameth  the  name  ol  Christ  depart  from  iniquity."  "  Where- 
fore the  rather,  brethren,  give  diligence  to  make  your  calling 
and  election  sure  : — adding  to  your  faith  virtue."  Here  we  see  the 
proper  use  and  salutary  tendency  of  the  doctrine  of  God's  sovereign 
and  free  grace  in  Christ  Jesus.  Such  an  application  of  it  contains 
the  best  answer  to  the  objections  commonly  urged   against   it.     It 
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is  not  for  us  to  read  the  names  of  individuals,   "  who   are   written 
in  the  Lamb's  Look  of  life:"  we  must  look,  not   to  the  divine   de- 
cree, which  is  necessarily  concealed  from  our  view,  but  to  the  fruits 
and  evidences  of  grace,  resulting  from  it,  and  thus  manifestly  declar- 
ing it.     Are  not  the  interests  of  holiness  hereby  secured  ?  Is  not  its 
necessity  clearly  ascertained  ?  Such    is   the    representation   of  the 
church  of  England:   "  Those  whom  God  hath  chosen  in   Christ  out 
of  mankind,  be  called    according  to  his  purpose  by  his  Spirit  work- 
ing in  due  season,  they    through  grace    obey  the  calling  : — they  be 
made  like  the  image  of  his    only  begotten  Son,  Jesus  Christ:  they 
walk  religiously  in  good  works,  and  at  length,  by  God's  mercy,  they 
attain  to  everlasting  felicity.'     p.  44.5. 

[!/'o  be  continued.] 
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IN  taking  up  this  work,  we  were  naturally  induced  to  ex- 
pect some  valuable  information,  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
arduous  and  expensive  contest  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
mightbespeedily  and  successfully  reduced  topractice;buthow 
greatwas  our  disappointment, to  find,  thattheonly  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  the  author's  reasoning,  is,  that  all  which  has 
been  dune,  or  which  in  all  probability  will  be  done,  for  the 
defence  of  this  country,  tends  only  to  obstruct  the  prospe- 
rity and  accelerate  the  ruin  of  the  empire !  The  sum  total 
of  the  argument  is — Retrace  your  steps,  renounce  all  the  plans, 
abolish  all  the  institutions  which  have  existed  for  centuries, 
and  the  ground-work  is  accomplished.  Do  nothing,  but 
'■  leave  tr  ings  to  their  natural  course.' 

After  pei using  the  whole  work,  we  were  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count for  the  introduction  of  the  first  chapter  on  the  '  Pros- 
perity of  Great  Britain/  as  many  readers  might  foolishly 
imagine  that  it  afforded  a  complete  answer  to  the  conclusions 
which  are  attempted  to  bedrawn  from  the  author's  subsequent 
reasoning.  Fifty-six  pages  are  employed  in  proving,  that 
our  productive  industry  exhibits  the  strongest  marks  of 
increasing  vigour  and  activity  ;  that  by  its  exertions  the 
means  of  subsistence  continue  to  increase,  and  also  the  popu- 
lation, which  necessarily  multiplies  in  proportion  ;  that  the 
soil  of  Great  Britain  affords  the  means  of  multiplying  its  popu- 
lation and  productive  industry  many  fold;  that,  as  produce 
tive  industry  is  the  great  and  never-failing  source  of  wealth, 
the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  must  necessarily  be  permanent 
and  continue  to  increase,  while  that  industry  acts,  and  ha* 
he  means  of  employing   itself,  and  that  Great  Britain  excels 
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every  otlier  nation,  and  continues  daily  to  improve  in  pri- 
vate^ virtue  of  every  kind,  in  freedom,  patriotism,  good  order, 
and  religion.  The  next  two  chapters,  however,  are  intended 
to  shew  that  this  unparalleled  prosperity  is  obstructed, 
diminished,  and  will  probably  be  ruined  by  the  means  em- 
ployed for  the  national  defence,  becausea  laige  number 
of  her  most  vigorous  subjects  are  withdrawn  from  her  pro- 
ductive^ industry;  and  a  large  quantity  of  her  annual  produce 
is  taken  from  maintaining  productive  labourers,  and  consumed 
in  maintaining  those  who  are  unproductive;  because  the 
capital  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  productive  industry 
is  by  this  means  diminished,  and  the  number  of labourers 
who  might  have  been  maintained  by  this  capital,  is  therefore 
lost  to  her  productive  industry,  and  because  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  is  in  consequence  less  by  perhaps  one  half  at  the  end 
of  the  century,  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been,  and  the 
population  diminished  in  proportion.  It  is  also  asserted,  that 
the  freedom  of  the  nation  is  endangered  by  the  depression 
of  spirit  which  necessarily  follows  the  enormity  of  taxation, 
by  the  vast  addition  of  patronage  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
the  crown,  by  the  great  body  of  armed  men  continually  at 
the  disposal  of  government,  by  the  introduction  into  our  army 
of  a  number  of  foreign  adventurers,  and  by  the  larger  portion 
of  her  citizens  who  are  taken  out  of  the  protection  of  the  civil, 
and  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  martial  law.  We  need 
hardly  apprise  our  readers  of  the  wonderful  ingenuity  and  no- 
velty displayed  in  the  collection  of  these  important  objections. 
Our  author  discovers  a  similar  degree  of  industry  in  filling 
eighty  pages  in  order  to  prove,  that  all  schemes  to  reduce  the 
national  debt  at  once,  are  impracticable  or  ruinous,  and  that  a 
sinking  fund  can  only  retard  or  palliate  the  pernicious  effects  of 
the  funding  system,  while  more  debt  is  contracted  than  the 
sinking  fund  is  calculated  to  redeem.  The  second  part  of 
Mr.  M/Diarmid's  Inquiry  is  intituled,  'Of  improving  the 
System  of  national  Defence,'  but  is  almost  entirely  occupied 
inshewing  what,  in  hisopinion,  will  not  improve  it.  All  foreign 
assistance,  either  in  the  shape  of  allies  on  equal  terms,  sub- 
sidized allies,  or  foreign  mercenaries,  is  reprobated.  The 
whole  colonial  system,  and  all  accessions,  of  distant  territory 
instead  of  augmenting  the  resources  of  Great  Britain,  are 
supposed  to  tend  to  their  diminution,  and  instead  of  increasing 
her  strength,  to  produce  an  unnatural  weakness.  What  is 
called  the  mercantile  system,  all  bounties,  prohibitions,  and! 
monopolies,  and  the  whole  code  of  the  navigation  laws,  are 
with  indiscriminate  indignation,  pronounced  fatal  to  the  m 
crests  and  prosperity  of  the  country  and  des  tiuctive  of  th« 
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resources  more  peculiarly  applicable  to  her  defence.  These 
various  topics  have  frequently  undergone  separate  and  ample 
discussion  by  persons  of  acknowledged  ability,  and  do  not, 
we  conceive,  upon  the  present  occasion,  demand  particular 
notice.  The  sovereign  remedy  which  our  author  deigns 
to  propose  for  all  these  multiplied  evils,  is  contained  in  these 
few  words,  without  further  argument  or  illustration.  'The 
best  way  to  increase  the  resources  of  a  nation,  is  to  leave 
things  to  their  natural  course.' 

The  third  chapter  considers  the  means  of  rendering  a  peo- 
ple warlike  ;  and    according  to  the  author's  usual  mode   of 
reasoning,  we  are  informed  that  it  is    not  long  peace,    nor 
perpetual  warfare,    neither  rndeness,  nor   a  high   degree   of 
refinement,  riches  nor  poverty,  agricultural  nor  commercial 
pursuits,  climate  nor  situation,  which  chiefly  affect  the  cha- 
racter of  a  people  in  rendering  the®  martial  or  effeminate. 
The  abstract  philosophical  solution  of  the  question  is,    that 
to  render  a  nation    warlike,   they    must  be  intrepid,   hardy, 
patriotic,  and  at  the  same  time,  skilful  and   dexterous  in  the 
art  of  war.     Separate  sections  are  devoted  to  the   consider- 
ation of  these  particular  qualities  :   every   thing-which  ap- 
pears in  the  shape  of  a  regulation,  or  which  arises   from  any 
interference  on  the  part  of  government,  i9  condemned.     The 
laws  of  primogeniture  and  entail,  ail  hereditary  honours  and 
privileges,  the  establishment  of  public  schools  and  colleges, 
every  circumstance  which  tends  in  the   smallest  degree  to 
obstruct  the  free  circulation  of  property  and  the  spontaneous 
exertions  of  industry,    are  pronounced  to   be  hostile  to   the 
formation  and  suppori  of  an  intrepid,    hardy,   and   patriotic 
character;  and  our  author,  as  before,  shortly  winds  up  the 
argument  by  declaring,  '  that  merely  by  allowing  industry 
its  free  and  uninterrupted  course,  and  by  permitting  the  whole- 
inhabitants  of  a  country  to  enjoy    what  ought   never   to   be 
withheld  from  them,  they  may  be  rendered  intrepid,  hardy, 
and  patriotic,  universally,  permanently,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree and  in  the  manner  most   twiapted  to  the  purposes    of 
warfare,   as   far  as  the  defence  of  a  nation    is    concerned/ 
Skill  and  dexterity  are  to  be  acquired  in   the  same  manner. 
ISothing  whatever  must  be  done  by  compulsory  measures. 
Recruiting  for  the  line,  the  militia  system,   the  general  de- 
fence  act,  and   the  volunteer  establishment,  as  at   present 
conducted,  are  all  in  turn  reprobated,  either  as  unconstituti- 
onal, oppressive,  inefficient,  or  injurious  to  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  country.     Having  thus  annihilated  the  whole 
military  force  of  the  empire, and  all  the  existing   laws  upon 
the  subject,  but  admitting  of  course^  the  necessity  of  an  army 
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of  some  sort,  Mr.  M'Diarmid  at  last  feels  himself  compelled  to 
propose  some  plan  by  which  an  effective  force  may  be  raised; 
and    has  accordingly   hit   upon    a  most  ingenious  and  satis- 
factory expedient.  As  it  is  inconsistent  with  our  author's  ideas 
that  any  man    should  be   compelled  or   even   requested   to 
become  a  soldier,  some  inducement  must  necessar  ily  beheld 
out,  sufficiently  strong  to  produce   voluntary   and   effectual 
service.     For  this  purpose  he  fixes  upon  an  absolute  exemp- 
tion from  the  property    tax   in  favour  of  all   those  who    will 
at  their  own  expense  undertake  the  labour  of  military  duty, 
and  has  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  interest  and   inclination 
will  tempt  a   sufficient  number   of  individuals  by  this  plan 
to  form  an  army  fully  adequate  to  the  defence  of  the  country. 
The   advantages    of  this  measure  are  supposed  to  be  incon- 
testable.    As  the  property  tax  does  not   extend  to  those  who' 
do  not  possess   sixty  pounds  a  year  of  clear   income,  the 
labourers  and  poorer" classes  of  the  community  would  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  their  employments  without  interruption,- 
and  the  industry  of  the  country  would  obtain  a  considerable 
relief.     The  greater  the  income   is  of  any   individual,    the 
greater  the    temptation  to   undertake  military  duty,   so  that 
those  who  would  have  arms   in    their  hands,    would   consist 
wholly  of  men  of  considerable  property,  having  the  largest 
stake  "in  the  country,  and  the  strongest  interest  in    repelling 
invasion,  and  repressing   civil  commotions.     This  proposed 
force  is  to  be  called   the  constitutional  army.     We  are  left 
entirely  in  the  dark,  as  to    the  manner  in  which  this  army 
is  to  be  organized,  trained,  or  disciplined.     The  interference 
of  government  is  at  all  events   deprecated.     Every  man,  it 
would  appear,  is  to  do  that  which  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,  and 
the  astonishing  gratification  of  being  exempted  from  a  tax, 
is  in  the  first  place  by  magical  effect,  to  create  an  army  of 
three  or  four  hundred  thousand  men,  and  secondly,  to  pro- 
duce the  highest  degree  of  intrepidity,  skill,  and  discipline. 

The  labours  of  our  author,  we  should  have  supposed,  had 
been  now  happily  brought  to  a  conclusion,  but  finding  unfor- 
tunately that  Ireland  is  not  yet  in  a  state  adapted  to  the  for- 
mation of  a  constitutional  army,  and'that  while  government 
is  so  stupid,  as  to  retain  an  inch  of  colonial  territory,  Ireland 
and  our  foreign  possessions  must  necessarily  be  defended,  he 
most  reluctantly  admits  the  propriety  of  having  an  additio- 
nal force,  while  this  necessity  unhappily  exists.     For  this 
purpose,  he,  with  much    seeming   inconsistency,  prefers    a 
standing  army  to  every  species  of  temporary  levies.   Numer- 
ous objections  may  be   made  to  such  a   measure,    founded 
on  his  own  principles.     They  are  all.,  however,  to  be  obviat- 
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ed    in  a  manner  indeed   hitherto  unknown    in  the   history 
of  military  affairs.     The  life  of  a  soldier  is  to   be  the   most 
inviting  and  most  agreeable  in  the  community.    JVo  officers 
to  be  appointed  from  their  rank  ox  influence   m  society  ;  no 
promotions   to    take   place    through    interest  or    purchase; 
every  person  desirous  of  attaining  the  situation  of  an  officer, 
pass  arii  examination   before  judges  to  be  appointed  for 
.,  and  at  first  be  placed  in  the  situation   of  a  nou- 
liicer.     They  then   become  entitled    to  offer 
19  candidates  for  commissions,  and   their  respec- 
tive claims  are  to  be  decided  by  competition.      The  whole 
code  of  martial  law  is  to  be  abrc  gated,  as  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive, and  the  civil  rights  of  the  privates  to  remain  untouched 
and  unimpaired.     But  our  readers,  we  think,  must  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  account  we  have  given  of  JVlr.  M'Di- 
armid's bold  conceptions.     When    so   many  objections  are 
made  to  almost  all  the  existing  regulations  and  institutions 
of  the  country,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  we  should  either 
have  leisureorinclination  to  enter  into  a  minute  examination 
of  them.     We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what   object  the  au- 
thor could  have  in  view,  b}T  presenting  the  public  with  such 
a  performance  at  the  present  moment,  nor  can  we  say  whe- 
ther it  would  have  been  belter  timed  a  few  centuries  ago,  or 
should  have  been  deferred  for  a  few  centuries  to  come.  What 
impression  it  may  make  upon  the  members  of  the  legislature, 
we  know  not ;  but  we  venture  to  predict  that  his  majesty  v.  dl 
not  be  inclined  to  resign    the  command  of  his  armies,  that 
the  house  of  lords  will  not  assist  in  their  own    annihilation, 
and  that  even  a  house  of  commons  will  not   be   found  bold 
enough,   upon  the  recommendation  of  Mr.   M'Diarmid,  to 
repeal  or  alter   all  the   laws,    statutes,  and  customs  of   the 
realm,  except  what  merely  relate  to  personal   freedom  and 
•Hcurity. 

When  we  were  about  to  shut  the  book,  we  discovered  that 
two  short  chapters  remained,  of  four  pages  each,  on  '  The 
Art  of  War/ and  *  Fortifications/  and  even  in  this  short  space 
expected  a  few  practical  hints  at  least  upon  the  subject  of 
batteries,  lines  of  circumvallation,  Martello  towers,  cat- 
amarans, and  infernal  machines;  but  there  are  several  rea- 
son?, our  author  informs  us,  wh'u  h  render  it  necessary  to 
ofi»it  the  consideration  of  these  topics  for  the  present.  The 
chief  reason  is,  that  no  complete  system  eiiher  of  military 
discipline,  or  the  art  of  war,  has  hitherto  been  founded  on 
principles  demonstrably  true;  and  that  without  an  investigation 
into  principles,  it  would  be  idle  to  propose  any  changes  in 
t'  >  evstems  in  use.  This  is  illustrated  bv  an  anecdote  which. 
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whether  it  be  applicable  to  any  other  part  of  our  author's 
speculations,  every  reader  will  judge  for  himself. 

'  The  bad  effects   of  allowing  changes  to  be  made  by  guess,  have 
been  proved    by   innumerable   instance's  in    the   art   of  war.     The 

Marshal  Lascy,  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  thought  he  should 
produce  an  admirable  reform  in  the  Austrian  armies,  by  converting 
their  swarms  of  irregular  troops  into  regular  battalions;  yet  this 
change,  while  it  produced  a  very  rineappearance,  is  blamed  as  the 
cause  of  those  numerous  disasters  which  the  Austrians  experienced 
during  the  war  of  the  French  revolution.  The  opinion  of  no  man 
ought  u>  be  taken  as  a  rule  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  nations, 
unless  he  can  give  a  distinct  reason  for  that  opinion.  While  the 
affairs  of  nations,  whether  military  or  civil,  are  led  oneway  or  ano- 
ther, as  chance#directs,  by  the  bungling  guess-work  of  opinion,  in- 
stead of  being  guided  by  rules  founded  on  plain  and  intelligible  rea- 
soning, mistakes  ami  failures  must  continue  to  be  the  result,  and 
succeeding  schemes  bear  the  same  reproach  with  the  Marshal  Lascy.' 

We  cannot  anticipate  what  may  be  the  effect  or  ultimate  fate 
of  this  ingenious  and  hold  '  Inquiry  into  the  System  of  National 
Defence/  which  embraces  so  many  other  topics,  that  it  might 
with  equal  propriety  have  been  intituled  an  Essay  on  Popu- 
lation, Agriculture,  Commerce,  Finance,  Navigation,  Colo- 
nization, or  any  thing  else.  We  shall  rest  satisfied  in  having 
given  a  short  but  faithful  account  of  its  contents,  and  shall 
not  attempt  by  rash  praise  or  censure,  either  to  promote  or 
obstruct  its  progress  to  the  closet,  the  shelf,  or  any  other 
place  ;  but  adopting  the  author's  favourite  maxim,  '  ieave  it 
to  its  natural  course.' 


Art.  VIII. — Memoirs  of  Samuel  Foote,  with  a  Collection  of 
/lis  Bon  Mots,  Anecdotes,    fyc.  mostly  original  ;    and  three 
of  his  dramatic  Pieces, not  published  in    his     IVorhs 
lYilliam  Cooke,  Esq.  3  vols.  Svo.     Phillips.      1S05. 
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A  LIFE  of  the  celebrated  Foote  was  a  desideratum.  It  is 
now  near  thirty  years  since  his  death,  and  yet  (as Mr.  Cooke 
observes  in  his  introduction)  '  except  a  meagre  collection 
of  a  few  dates  and  facts  published  in  the  "  Biographia  P:a-- 
matica,"  and  since  literally  retailed  in  a  number  of  theatrical 
catchpennies,  no  written  account  of  him  is  extant.'  Mr. 
Cooke  is  at  a  loss  to  account  for  this  neglect,  but  imagines 
that  it  may  have  proceeded  from  the  interested  reasons  of  some 
friends,  who  did  not  wish  to  make  enemies  by  propagating 
his  satirical  remarks  ;  from  the  incapacity  of  others,  who 
felt  themselves  unable  '  to  carry  a  bon  mot  steadily ;'  and  from 
the  indolence  of  those  who  were  fully  qualified  for  the  office 
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of  a  biographer,  but  who  suffered  fthe  business  of  to-morrow* 
logo  off  from  day  to  day  '  to  the    last  syllable  of  recorded 
time/     Perhaps  one  reason  of  this  neglect  may  be,  that  the 
incidents   of  Foote's  life  were    of  so  public  a  nature,   and 
his  '  witty  sayings'  so  current  in  conversation,  that  his  lite- 
rary friends  deemed  it  useless  to  record   what   every    person 
knew.     Whatever  the  cause  of  this  deficiency  in  biography 
may  have  been,  Mr.  C.  has  undertaken  to  fill   up   the  void, 
and  he   has  performed  the  task  in   a  very   respectable  and 
pleasing  manner.     Here    a  question  very  naturally  occurs: 
what  pretensions  has  Mr  C.  to  the  discharge  of  this  office  ? 
To  this  we  have  a  reply,  which  is  perfectly  satisfactory.  Our 
biographer  informs  us,    that  '    very  early  in  life  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  introduced  to  this  genuine  son    of  comic 
humour  ;  and  finding  in  him  all  the  charms  of  conversation, 
which  could  attach  a  young  man  with   a  literary  and  lively 
turn  of  mind,  he  was  careful  in  recollecting  and  noting  down 
as  many  of  his  anecdotes,  conversations,  &c.  as  convenience 
would  permit :  not  with   any  intent,  at  thai  time,   to  publish 
them;  but  as  the  record;  of  a  man,  who   drew  on   him  the 
gaze  of  the  fashionable  and    literary  world,  as  the  reminis- 
cences of  hours,  which   afforded  such   exquisite  delight/ 
After  the  death  of  Foote,  Mr.  C.  continued  his  acquaintance 
'  with  many  respectable  persons,  who  were  the  intin  aies  of 
his  late  friend's  earlier  days,  and  who    had  seen  him  in  all 
the  situations  of  his  varied  life.     From  these  he  was  curious 
to  giean  asmuch  of  his  manners,  habits,  and  conversation  as 
he  could:  and  from  their  readiness  to  oblige, as  well  as  from 
£he  researches  of  an  old  and  valuabl'e/rz'ehid!,'  (whose  name, 
which  he  is  not  permitted  to  mention  here,  would  be  a  pass- 
port for  every  thing  curious  or  authentic  in   literary  or  dra- 
matic history) '  he  has  collected  such  materials  as  embolden 
him  to  publish  these  volumes/ 

We  could  have  wished  to  be  informed,  who  is  meant  by 
this  c  old  friend/  not  for  the  gratification  of  idle  curiosity, 
but  to  enable  us  tojudge,  whether  under  actual  circumstances 
Mr.  C.  may  with  propriety-  «  presume  that  his  performance 
is  the  best  that  can  now  be  effected/  We  are  very  willing 
to  allow  that  it  is  the  best  which  has  yet  appeared;  but, 
unless  the  late  Mr.  Murphy  is  the  old  friend  whose  re- 
searches are  here  alluded  to,  we  cannot  subscribe  to  the 
former  supposition.  Mr.  Murphy  was  the  intimate  friend 
of  Foote,  and  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  literary  cha- 
racters, and  with  the  theatrical  history  of  that  period,  that  he 
was  repeatedly  intreated  by  his  friends  to  publish  a  piece  of 
biographv,  for  whirh  they  knew  that  he  had  collected  ample 
materials",  and  of  whida  they  were  of  opinion,  that  he  might 
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have  made  a  very  entertaining  work.     Foote  has  been  dead 
thirty  years,  about  nine  years  before  which  period  Mr.  C.'s 
acquaintance  with  him  commenced.    It  is  very  singular  that 
Mr.  C.  should  have  delayed  his  publication  for  30  years,  and 
that  he  should  publish  it  immediately  after  the  death  of  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  C.'s  introduction  is  dated  August  1S05,  and  Mr. 
M.  died  in  June  of  the  same  year.  If  our  author  has  had  access 
to  Mr.   M.'s  papers,  why  not  acknowledge  the  favour,   as  it 
would  stamp  additional  value  on  his  work?  It  would  undeniably 
fix  its  character,  as  the  best  performance,  that  could  now  be 
effected.     If  Mr.  C.  has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  perusing 
and  collecting  from  Mr.  M.'s   researches,  we  must  suspend 
our  judgment,  till   we  hear  further  on   the    subject.     From, 
the  coincidence  of  dates,  and  from  the  coinciden.ee  of  cha- 
racter,  we   are  inclined    to   believe    tlu.t   this '  old  friend, 
whose  name  would  be  a  passport  for  every  thing  curious  or 
authentic    in  literary    or    dramatic    history/  must  be  aid 
Murphy,  aut  Diaboius:  but  we  cannot  conjecture,  why  '  the 
permission  to  mention  his  name'  should  be  withheld.     Alas  ! 
poor  Murphy  !    The  view  of  age  and  infirmity  is  at  all  times 
afflicting,  but  where  the  individual  has  been  in  early  life  the 
object  of  applause  and  admiration;  the   gay  companion  of 
the  great,  the  learned,  and  the  witty ;  a  beloved   and  valued 
guest  at   those  festive  boards,  where  genius  and   wealth  are 
happy  to  interchange  their  various  gifts,  the  contrast  between, 
the  summer  and  winter   of  manhood  is  doubly  impressive, 
and  theheart  feels  a  more  striking  and  more  shivering  sense 
of  the   vanity   of  human  enjoyments.     A  bodily  infirmity, 
which    was  irksome  to  himself  and  to    his  friends,  deprived 
Murphy,  during  the  few  latter  years  of  his  life,  of  the  plea- 
sures of  society.  It  washis  custom  formany  summersto  walk 
in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon   on  the  sunny  side  of  Bromp- 
ton-row,  where  he  usually  stopped  to  refresh  himself  with  a 
glass  of  brandy  and  water,   and    a  pipe  of  tobacco    at  the 
Grapes  Tavern.     Not  more  than    twenty    days   before  his 
death,  one  of  our  brethren  saw   him  in  his  usual  walk,    and 
followed  him  into  the  parlour  of  the  tavern,   for  the  sake  of 
enjoying  the  melancholy  pleasure  of  sitting  a  lew  minutes  in 
his  company,  conjecturing  from  the  very  feeble  and  almost 
tottering  steps  of  the  old  gentleman,  that   in  all  probabihty 
he  might  never  have  another  opportunity.     Murphy  seated 
himself   in    an   arm-chair,   and  lighted   his   pipe,  but  soon 
dropped    it    on   the   table,    and     fell    into    a    dose,  during 
winch    he   breathed"  very  hard  :  when  he   awoke,  his  pipe 
was    burnt   out;  he    shook   the  ashes  into  the  grate,   and 
held   the  pipe  for  a  long  time    in    his   hand,   but  did   not 
light  it  again,     After  fumbling  for  many  minutes  to   reach 
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the  button  of  his  coat,  which  he  buttoned  with  much  diffi- 
culty, he  rose,  and  seemed  to  be  rather  refreshed  in  spirit  as 
he  rose,  to  finish  his  sunny  walk — now  his  chief  happiness  ! 
Our  brother  madehasie  to  open  the  door  for  him,  and  bowed 
very  low  to  conceal  the  tears  that  were  starting  in  his  eves,  at 
this  view  of  the  wreck  which  all  our  o-aietv,  all  our  wit,  all 
our  strength  must  filially  undergo! 

The  cares  and  infirmities  of  Murphy's  age  were   alleviated 
by  a  pension  from  the  crown,  and,  though  the  gay  companions 
of  his  brighter  hours  were  gone  long  before  him,  he  was  not 
left  entirely    alone,  nor  wholly  without  a  friend.     The  sum- 
mer before  last  we  heard  him  relate  an  instance  of  generosity 
in  liis  friend  Mr.  Coutts,  the   hanker,  in  the  following  words. 
- — '  I  had  a  ticket  in  the  lottery,  which  was  drawn  a  blank,  but 
produced  me  live  hundred  pounds.— My    friend  Mr.    Coutts 
met  me  in  the  street,  and  told  me,  that  if  [  would  promise  to 
agree  to  it,   he  would  make  a  bargain  with  me,  which  would 
enable  me  to  pay  him  the  live  hundred  pounds  which    I  was 
indebted  to  him,  in  a  manner  perfectly  easy  to  myself.     He 
made  me  promise  to  agree  to  his  terms  before  he  named  them. 
I  readily  assented.  Well  then,  Murphy,  (he  replied)  you  have, 
as  lam   informed,  a  ticket  in  the  lottery:  you  shall   pay  me 
that  five    hundred  pounds  when  you  get  the   ten  thousand 
pound  prize,  and    not  before.' 

We  trust,  that  our  readers  will  not  require  an  apology  for 
this  digression,  into  which  we  were  partly  led  by  Mr.  Cooke's 
affecting  account  of  the  close  of  Foote's  life,*  vol.  i.  p.  231. 
Mr.  C.  enters  into  a  needless  digression  to  trace  what 
could  have  given  the  first  impulse  to  Foote's  genius.  '  He 
could  not  have  it  from  his  father,  who,  by  every  account  was 
n  plain  honest  country  gentleman;  nor  from  his  brother, 
who  was  imbecile  both  in  mind  and  body.'  Our  editor  here 
leads  himself  into  the  old   tortoise-dilemma,    for  the  ques- 


*  In  addition  to  Mr.  C.'s  account  of  Foote's  birth-place,  viz.  Truro,   in  Corn- 
wirl),  we  fcike- this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  the   house,  in  which  he    was 
born  is  now  a  respectable  inn,  the. Red  Lion.      Foote's  father  had  many  sisters, 
wtio  married  into  very  reputable  Cornish  families,  so  that  there  are  many  of  hi* 
relatives  now  resident  in  the  west.     When  1 1 is   cousins  came  to  London,  thej 
were  afraid   to  call  on    Foote,  lest   he  should    tube   them  off'.         One  of  them, 
vl.ti  was   not  so  apprehensive,  informed  us,  that  whenever    he   visited    him  at 
iN'orth  End,  he  found  his  mantlepiece  loaded  with  cards  of  visitation    from   the 
first   nubility  and  gentry    in  the  kingdom.      Foote's  house  at   North  End  stands 
«m  the  right  hand  side  of  the  road  leading  from  Walharo  Green  to  Hammersmith 
turnpike-      It  was  lately  in  possession  of   Mr.  Slretton,  the   brewer.     A  friend 
bad  lately  great  difficulty  in  finding  the  house,  but  after  many  fruitless  inquiries 
among  the  neighbours,  met  with  an  old  man.  in  a  poor  cottage,  who  was  aide  to 
point  it  out.     So  transient  are  all  things  ;  lit'le  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  ther» 
were  few  in  the  fashionable  world  who  bad  not  paid  a  visit  to  North  End  ! 
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tion  would  occur,  if  he  bad  ^t  from  his  brother,  from  whom 
did  his  brother  receive  it  ?  Besides,  his  brother  was  younger 
than  himself,  so  that  this  unnecessary  dilemma  produces 
increasing  difficulties.  Mr.  C.  thinks  that  this  talent  for  hu- 
mour must  be  ascribed  to  his  mother,  fronVwhom  lie  received  it 
as  an  hereditary  endowment.  Mrs.  Foote.was  a  lively  witty 
woman,  and  without  any  laborious  disquisition  it  might  have 
been  stated,  that  her  peculiar  flow  of  spirits  gave  an  addi- 
tional bias  to  her  son's  natural  propensity. 

However,  the  history  of  Foote's  life  is  written  in  a  pleas- 
ing, interesting  manner,  with  judgment  and  with  feeling; 
the  portrait,  which  is  prefixed  to  the  first  volume,  is  a  very 
excellent  likeness.  The  bon  mots  and  anecdotes,  which 
are  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  in  number,  are  told  with 
much  spirit.'  Many  of  them  are  new  to  us,  so  that  Mr.  C. 
has  not  only  the  merit  of  a  Pisistratus,  from  arranging  in  an 
uniform  collection  what  was  scattered  up  and  down  through 
the  various  editions  of  Joe  Miller,  Timothy  Grig's  Delight, 
the  Fun-Box  broke  open,  Quoz  Quidnunc's  merry  Jests,  and 
other  works  of  genuine  humour,  but  he  has  also  a  superior 
claim  to  our  thanks  for  the  introduction  of  several  original 
pieces  of  wit.  Among  numerous  others  the  following,  which 
may  serve  as  a  specimen,  has  (at  least  to  us)  the  merit  of  110- 
Telty. 

4  Expecting  a  gentleman  to  dine  with  him  at  North  End  who  was 
remarkable  for  wearing  a  black  scratch  wig,  and  who  did  not  come  in 
time,  Foote  was  every  now  and  then  on  the  look  out  for  him.  At 
last  perceiving  him  riding  up  the  avenue,  "  Aye,  here  he  comes  at 
last,"  said  he  ;  "  But  are  you  sure  it  is  he  ?"  (asked  one  of  the  com- 
pany impatient  for  dinner)  '  Why,  at  this  distance  1  would  not  take 
my  oath  of  it  :  hut  it  is  either  he  or  Charles  the  Second,  for  there  is 
a.  black  wig  evidently  bobbing  up  and  down  among  the  oaks.' 

The  anecdotes  of  Dr.  Mousey  might  very  well  have  been 
spared  :  he  seems  to  have  thought  that  coarse  impudence 
was  wit.  The  story  of  the  admirable  Crichton,  and  Dr. 
Barnard's  verses,  certainly  should  be  omitted  :  they  are  so 
well  known,  that  none  but  very  desperate  bookmakers  would 
enlist  them  into  their  service.  In  return  for  the  pleasure  we 
have  received  from  these  three  volumes,  we  will  relate  an 
anecdote  of  Garrick,  which  has  not  found  its  way  into  any 
publication  relative  to  the  history  of  that  theatrical  hero. 

Garrick  was  spending  a  few  days  in  the  summer  at  a  gen- 
tleman's house  in  Suffolk,  and  large  parties  were  invited  daily 
to  meet  him  at  dinner.  One  afternoon  a  country  squire  was 
to  be  of  the  party,  who  was  \ery  apt  to  joke  in  a  boisterous 
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and  vulgar  manner.  Garrick's  host,  with  his  guests' consent, 
concerted  a  plan  to  keep  the  noisy  wit  in  decent  order. 
"When  the  squire  came,  he  was  introduced  to  Garrick,  as  a 
private  gentleman,  who  was  a  very  good  tempered  cheerful 
man,  but  (as  the  master  of  the  house  informed  him  privately) 
very  apt  to  be  seized  with  fits  of  desperate  madness  at  the 
feast  attempt  at  a  joke.  The  squire  promised  to  be  orderly, 
and  was  seated  opposite  Garrick  at  the  table.  Dinner  passed 
off  very  well.  Mot  many  glasses  had  circulated  before  the 
country  wag  began  to  be  merry  in  his  usual  way.  Garrick 
assumed  a  dejected  look,  and  appeared  very  restless  and  un- 
easy. The  master  of  the  house  winked  at"  the  squire,  who 
saw  the  uncomfortable  sensations  which  he  had  occasioned, 
and  immediately  was  quiet.  The  glass  and  the  conversation 
circulated,  and  the  squire  again  forgot  the  caution,  which  he 
3iad  promised.  Jn  the  midst  of  a  fit  of  laughter  at  one  of  his 
own  rude  jokes,  hi*  eye  caught  Garrick's,  who  had  put  on  a 
King- Lear  look,  and  seemed  at  that  moment  in  a  paroxysm 
of  madness.  The  squire  leaped  from  his  chair,  and  actually 
jumped  out  of  the  window. 
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RELIGION. 


Art.  O. — The  principles  of  Religion,  as  professed  bv  the  Society  of 
Christians  usually  called  Quakers,    written  for  the  Instruction  of 
their  Youth,  and  for  the  Information  of  Strangers,  bi/  Henry  Tithe. 
12mo.    pp.   I?8.     2*.  6d.     Philips  and  Fardbh.     1805. 
* 

THIS  volume  of  Mr.  Tuke's  may  be  considered  as  divided  into 
two  parts;  in  the  first  of  which,  extending  to  p.  6'Q,  the  principles 
of  religion  are  Heated  of,  in  so  far  as  they  are  holden  in  common 
(or  nearly  so)  by  Quakers,  and  other  christians  These  relaie 
principally  to  the  being  of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  ins- 
inuation, genuineness,  and  authenticity  of  the  scriptures;  the  fall,  and 
redemption  of  man  ;  the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption;  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ,  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  justification,  and  of 
the  resurrection  <f  the  dead  :  the  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity 
from  the  lives  of  its  first  professors,  and  from  miracles,  &o.  the 
doctrine  of  grace,    of  the    influences  ol  the  Spirit,  and  of  the  drii- 
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versality   of  grace,  with  some   others.     Within  limits  so  narrow  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  much  accurate  or  important    information 
can  be  conveyed  respecting  so    many  grand  and    fundamental  doc-» 
trines.     Mr.  Tuke  must  not  be  displeased  if  we  express  our  hope  and 
persuasion,  that  very  few  oi'  his  berthreuwill  be  disposed  to  acquiesce 
solely  in  the  scanty  repast  which  he  has  placed  before    them.     The 
remainder  of  the  volume  is  occupied  in  an  exposition  of  the  peculiar 
principles  of  friends.     We  have  very  little  reason  to    be   dissatisfied 
with  the  manner  and  temper  in  which    Mr.  Tuke    has  executed  this 
portion  of  his  undertaking;  he  expresses  himself  with    considerable 
moderation,  and  not  without  a  general  friendly  regard  and  respect 
for  the  feelings  and   principles  of  the  great   bulk  of  christians.     To 
many  of  his   sentiments    also,  notwithstanding  the   division  of  his 
work   in  which  he  has  thought  good  to  place  them,  we,  and  no  doubt 
many  others,  are  readily  disposed  to  accede.     But  with  regard  to  the 
main  and  leading  principles,  especially  to  the  most  important  of  all, 
those  respecting  the  sacraments,  Mr.  Tuke  has  not    inclined    us  to 
remit  or  relax  one  tittle.   We  see  in  him  little  else  than  the  old  errors, 
and  palpable  misinterpretations  of  seripture  which  have  been  confuted 
times  without  number.      We  would  specify  particularly  his  argument 
on    the    sacrament    of  baptism,    r.  9'/ — 14)9,  as    containing  more 
important    and  more  lamentable  misinterpretations    of  the  word  of 
God,  than  can  easily  be  found  again  within  the  same  compass  in  any 
other  writer.    Nor  do  we  see  any  prospect  of  a  remedy  against  the  Re- 
currence of  similar  evils,  till  the  time  shall  come,  when  a  learned  edu- 
cation, and  a  recourse  to„the    original    scriptures  shall  be  more  fre- 
quent among  Mr.  Tuke's  brethren  tnan  they  have  ever  yet  been. 

Art.  10. — The  Dissenter's  Appeal  against  the  Attacks  of  the  Rev. 
Roicland  Hill,  in  the  Conclusion  of  a  Book,  entitled  lA  Warning 
t»  Professors  ;  containing  aphoristic  Observations  on  the  Nature 
and  Tendency  of  public  Amusements,'  by  an  Independant.  l2mo. 
6d.      Conder.      1«05. 

THE  controversies  respecting  the  use  and  abuse  "?f  public  amuse- 
ments, which  has  lately  occupied  the  press  in  several  pamphlets,  has 
here  given  occasion  to  a  fresh  dispute  :  so  true  is  it, '  that  the  beginning 
of  strite  is  as  when  one  letteth  out  water.'  Mr.  Rowland  Hill  has  given 
offence  to  Dissenters  by  reflecting  upon  them  in  his  aphoristic  Obser- 
vations, for  their  devotedness  to  the  world,  their  inquisitorial  discipline, 
their  heresies  and  schism.  In  part  of  this  charge,  many  perhaps 
will  agree  with  the  writer  of  this  appeal,  that  Mr.  H.  approaches 
sufficiently  nearly  to  an  exemplification  of  the  old  adage,  that  it  is 
*  Satan  correcting  sin.' 

The  ln;Jcp?ndant  who  appeals  against  these  attacks,  is  plainly  a 
man  of  some  talents  ;  but  they  are  disgraced  by  a  violent,  and  not 
very  liberal  temper.  There  are  circumstances,  it  appears,  connect- 
ed with  this  quarrel,  which  may  give  a  keenness  to  the  feelings  of 
the  parties,  but  will  hardly  seem    important  enough  to   concern  the 
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public.  The  dissenting  churches  arc  taunted  by  Mr.  H.  with  the 
term,  '  their  little  party  ;'and  he  endeavours  to  excite  their  envy,  by 
boasting  of  the  '  thousand  good  communicants,'  whom  he  presides 
aver  at  Surreychapel.  Meanwhile,  he.toohashis  complaints,  that 
the  independent  discipline  is  so  hierarchical,  that  a  peep  into  the 
chapel  in  Great  Surrey-street  is  repaid  with  excommunication  :  and 
the  Independant  again  rejoins,  that  'within  his  own  experience, 
Mr.  II.  has  been  the  means  of  setting  the  daughter  against  the  parent, 
and  the  sister  against  the  brother,  by  harangue-;  from  the  pulpit 
similar  to  those  now  issued  from  the  press.'  (p.  3.5.)  Rut  what  has  a 
reviewer  Co  do  with  these  matters :  Unless  indeed  it  be  to  intreat  his 
readers  to  gather  from  them  a  solemn  warning,  that  they  beware 
themselves  of  giving  occasion  to  the  inevitable  calamities  which 
spring  from  religious  disunion,  by  their  own  deviations  into  sehisma- 
tical  communions. 

With  the  same  view  of  profiting  our  brethren,  and  collecting  for 
our  readers  such  specimens,  as  may  most  tend  to  their  instruction 
and  amusement,  we  will  lay  before  them  from  the  present  pamphlet, 
^curiosity,  the  Disaetiter'sip\esi -against  dissent  and  separation,  on  thu 
pretence  of  better  edification.  We  have  often  thought  of  drawing 
up  a  vindication  of  our  establishment,  to  be  collected  solely  from  the 
practices,  and  to  he  expressed  in  the  very  words  and  arguments  of 
Dissenters.  Any  one  who  might  find  inclination  for  such  a  work 
and  more  leisure  than  we  possess,  would  meet  with  no  lack  of  mate- 
rials, and  the  engagement  we  can  answer  for  it,  would  be  both 
instructive  and  entertaining.  Let  him  begin  then  his  collections 
with  what  follows : 

'And  when   in  his  name,  and    by  his   authority,    we  have  been 
admitted  in,  it  is   an  affront  to  this  authority,  and  a  breach  of  our 
fealty,  to  seek  occasions  of  withdrawing.     Occasions  truly  there  be 
sometimes  for  such  a  proceeding ;  Churehes  are  not  to  be  made  prisons 
for  /tis  saints  to  stay  and  starve  in  ;    (it  is  very  melancholy   when 
things  are  come  to  such  a  pass)  yet  where  there  has  been  a  solemn 
giving    up  of  ourselves   to    Christ,    and    to  one  another,   to  walk 
together  in  the  faith  and  order  of  the  Gospel  as  a  Church,  the  with- 
drawing from  such  communion,  upon  slight  and  trivial  grounds,  at 
the    back-door    (for    instance,  of  caprice  and    humour,  or    upon  a 
change  in  the  ministry  of  the  church,  or  on  complaint  of  not  profiting 
by  the  word,  or  a  fond  expectation  of  profiting  more  by  another,)  &c. 
while  your  own  pastor  abides  in  the  truth,  and  labours  according  to 
his  abilities  for  the  good  of  your  souls  :  I  say,  the  withdrawing  merely 
on  such  accounts  as  these,  is  not  only  a  damping  the  spirits  of  the 
minister  you  leave,  but  a  disheartening  the  witok  church,  with  whom 
you  have  walked  ;  and,  in  a  degree,    it   is  breaking  covenant    with 
them    to  desire  a  dismission,  and  appears  to  be  a  seeking  your  owa 
things,  rather  than  the  things  of  Jesus  Christ/ 
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1. — Occasional  Discourses  on   various  Subjects,   with  copious 
itatious.     By  Richard  Munkhouse,   D.  D.  of  Queen's  College, 
trd,  and  Minister  of  St.  John  Baptist's  Church,  IVakeJieid,   in 
:e  volumes.     Svo.     Longman.      1805. 

H,  MUNKIIOUSE  is  already,  we  presume,  pretty  well  known  as 
a  eacher,  by  a  great  portion  of  our  readers.  These  volumes  contain 
tv>  oty-five  separate  discourses,  besides  a  tract  entitled  '  a  Word  for 
the  Poor,'  of  which  number,  six  or  seven  have  been  already  before  the 
public,  and  have  obtained  a  considerable  share  of  approbation  and 
success.  In  the  present  republication  we  are  informed,  this  part  of 
the  work  has  been  carefully  revised,  and  undergone  material  altera- 
tions. 

In  a  copious  preface,  Dr.  Munkhouse  recapitulates  and  introduces 
lis  to  many  of  the  principal  subjects  of  his  discourses,  several  of 
which,  it  will  easily  be  sewjj  possess  a  large  share  of  importance  and 
interest.  Such  are  the  Injustice  and  Impolicy  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
the  Advantages  of  Friendly  Societies^  the  Importance  of  Charitable 
Institutions  fur  the  Instruction  and  Education  of  the  Poor,  the  Ser- 
vice and  Duties  of  Volunteers,  and  the  Improvement  of  Psalmody, 
a  rery  important  Part  of  Divine  Worship,  &c.  Sec. 

With  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  these  discourses  are  com* 
posed,  Dr.  Munkhouse  informs  us,  that  it  was  his  '  highest  ambi- 
tion,' that  they  should  be  found  unexceptionabiy  benevolent,  hu- 
mane, pious,  loyal,  and  patriotic.  These  are  words  of  high  import, 
and  that  preacher  has  surely  ample  reason  to  be  gratified  with  his 
success,  to  whose  efforts  they  may  with  justice  be  attributed.  Nor 
do  we  think  that  Dr.  Munkhouse  has  greatly  mistaken  his  talents, 
or  fallen  far  short  from  his  aim.  We  are  of  opinion  that  he  deserves 
much  commendation,  and  of  that  particular  kind  which  it  has  been 
his  ambition  to  obtain. 

His  style  is  not  always  sufficiently  correct;  and  it  abounds  too 
much,  for  our  taste, with  words,  and  those  often  not  plain  and  simple 
enough  to  be  profitable  to  all  his  hearers,  nor  on  a  level,  as  they  would 
bett©c  have  been,  with  the  humblest  capacity.  But  in  extenuation  of 
literary  blemishes,  Dr.  M.  alludes  to  an  excuse,  for  which,  while 
we  regret  the  necessity,  we  shall,  we  trust,  always  be  disposed  to 
regard  it  with  tenderness  and  respect. 

Art.  1  C. — A  Dissertation  on  the.  External  Evidences  of  the  Truth  of 
the  Christian  Religion,  published  in  Vursuanct  of  the  Will  of  the 
late  Rev.  John  Hulse,  of  Elworth,  Cheshire,  as  having  gained  the 
annual  Prize  in  180-i,  instituted  by  him  in  the  University  of  Cam - 
bridge.  By  the  Rev.  George  Downing  [Fhittuigton,  of  St'.  John's 
College.     Miller.     Svo.     pp.  42.     2s.      1805. 

AN  annual  prize  for  the  best  dissertation  on  some  sacred  subject, 
was  another  expedient  for  the    encouragement  of  theological  learn- 
ing within  the  University  of  Cambridge,  devised  by  the  piety  of  the 
fettRev.  John  Hulse,  in  addition  to  the  institution  of  the  christian 
Ceit.  Rev.  Vol.  6.  November,  1805.  Y 
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advocateship,  the  first  fruits  of  which  we  announced  in  our  review 
for  September,  (r.  94).  The  candidates  for  the  dissertation  prize, 
are  by  the  rules  of  the  foundation  to  be  below  the  degree  of  Master 
oi  Arts.  Their  efforts  therefore  must  not  be  expected  to  be  so  ela- 
borate and  profound  as  those  of  their  elder  and  more  experienced 
fellow-labourer,  the  christian  .advocate. 

We  have  perused  Mr.  Whittington's  Dissertation  on  the  external 
Evidences  of  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  with  much  satisfac- 
tion. After  the  labours  of  the  many  eminent  divines  who  have  gone 
before  him  in  the  discussion  of  the  same  important  subject,  it  will  not 
be  looked  for  that  we  should  promise  to  those-whom  we  may  tempt  to 
become  his  readers,  (especially  if  we  consider  those  unavoidable  dis- 
advantages to  which  we  have  briefly  alluded)  much  novelty,  or  any 
very  arduous  and  abstruse  investigation  in  Mr.  Whittington's  disqui- 
sition. Nor  will  it  be  expedient,  that  we  should  enter  at  large  into 
arguments  which  are,  or  ought  to  be,  already  familiar  to  most  persons 
into  whose  hands  our  critique  can  come.  It  may  be  sufficient  then 
to  observe,  that  Mr.  Whittington  has  more  than  satisfied  our  expec- 
tations ;  he  has  gratified  our  wishes.  His  arguments,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  proper  to  the  subject,  and  are  very  well  stated.  In  mat- 
ter and  in  manner  they  deserve  the  exalted  praise  of  being  rational, 
temperate,  and  judicious  to  a  degree  much  beyond  the  reach  of  ordi- 
nary and  youthful  writers  :  the  style  is,  upon  the  whole,  correct, 
and  by  its  simplicity  and  clearness  does  credit  to  Mr.  W/s  good 
taste.  Should  he  proceed  as  he  has  begun,  we  can  assure  him,  that 
it  will  give  us  pleasure  to  meet  him  again  in  the  department  of  liter- 
ature in  which  he  now  appears.  Nor  if  he  so  perseveres,  shall  we 
despair  of  seeing  him  succeed,  in  due  time,  to  continue  and  sus- 
tain the  reputation  of  a  society  which  has  long  been  distinguished 
for  its  successful  attachment  to  theological  studies. 


b 


Art.  13. — Serious  Thoughts  on  the  Birth  of  a  Child.  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Porter.    2d  Edition.      \2mo.     Johnson.     1805. 

THESE  '  SeriousThoughts'  possess  much  energy  and  weight,  how- 
ever they  may  be  considered  by  a  fashionable  and  unthinking  world. 
The  author  is  firmly  persuaded  of  their  importance,  and  from  a 
second  edition  having  been  called  for,  we  hope  they  have  proved  of 
that  utility  which  the  author  designed. 

Art.  14  —An  Answer  to  some  Pleas  in  Favour  of  Idolatry  and  Indul- 
gences in  the  Romish  Church.  Addressed  to  the  Friends  of  the 
Protestant  Faith.  By  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Nichols,  L.L.B.  Svo.  Is. 
Nichols.  1805. 

THE  zeal  of  the  pious  rector  of  Stoney  Stanton  has  eaten  him  up  : 
in  the  space  of  thirty-five  pages,  he  has  torn  every  rag  from  the 
back  of  the  scarlet  whore,  and  exposed  her  nakedness  in  ail  the  rant 
of  declamation, 
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MEDICINE. 

Art.  15. — Cow-pox  Inoculation  no  Security  against  Small-pox 
Infection.  By  William  Rowley,  M.D.  fyc.  To  which  are  added 
the  Modes  of  treating  the  beastly  new  Diseases,  produced  from 
Cow-pox,  fyewith  the  Author's  certain,  experienced,  and  success- 
ful Mode  of  inoculating  for  the  Small-pox,  now  become  necessary 
from  Cow-pox  failure.     Svo.  pp.    82.     2s.  6d.     Murray.     1305. 

DR.  ROWLEY's  pen  is  prolific.     Possibly  his  opinion  is, 

'  neque, 
Si  chartae  sileantquod  bene  feccris, 
Mcr cedent  tuleris/ 

We  sincerely  condole  with  him,  that  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  so 
repeatedly  assuring  the  public  of  his  '  lon<r,very  long,  long,  experience," 
(p.  20,)  in  quarto  and  pamphlet,  in  Latin  and  English,  in  news- 
paper advertisements,  and  lastly  on  dead  walls  and  deserted  houses. 
The  '  Nervous  Cordial,'  and  the  '  Anti-Impetigines,'  do  not  salute 
our  eyes  more  frequently  in  every  corner  of  the  metropolis,  than 
does  the  title-page  of  this  pamphlet.  The  great  boast  of '  experience/ 
however,  which  is  here  reiterated  in  almost  every  page,  is  in  its 
present  application  peculiarly  unfortunate.  For  what  additional 
elucidation  can  half  a  century  of  experience  in  medical  routine, 
contribute  to  a  disease,  which  eight  years  ago  was  unknown  to  the 
profession  ?  Elucidation,  indeed,  is  not  the  object  of  this  publica- 
tion. It  is  intended,  as  the  title-page  informs  us,  rather  to  super- 
sede inquiry  ;  to  promote  the  reintroduction  of  the  variolous 
pestilence;  and  to  inform  the  w*>rj>d, that,  when  that  pestilence  shall 
most  desirably  rage,  Dr.  Rowley  is  at  hand  with  a  '  certain,  experi- 
enced, and  successful  method'    of  combating  i f s  virulence. 

Philosophy  and  science  shrink  from  this  unmanly,  illiberal,  and 
disgraceful  contest,  in  which  the  calm  investigation  of  truth  is  im- 
peded by  every  means  which  prejudice  can  suggest.  The  most 
numerous,  the  most  respectable,  and  the  most  respected  members 
of  the  profession,  in  their  zeal  for  the  interests  of  humanity,  relin- 
quished with  one  accord  a  source  of  unceasing  emolument,  and 
adopted  a  practice,  which  demanded  little  of  their  interference, 
and  which  spread  no  disease  abroad  to  require  their  aid.  Yet  they 
have  been  stigmatized  as  acting  from  interested  motives,  by  those  men 
who  are  averse  from  relinquishing  those  advantages  retained  at  the 
expence  of  the  misery  of  mankind.  The  facility  of  the  new  prac- 
tice, and  the  slightdisor-ier  which  ensued,  have,  unfortunately,  led 
in  some  cases  to  inattention  in  the  practitioner;  the  disease  failed, 
from  inadvertance,  to  produce  the  wanted  security;  and  small- 
pox has,  in  consequence,  in  a  very  .few  instances  occurred.  What 
has  followed?  Those  who  know  the'histery  of  inoculation  of  the 
small-pox  itself,  (now  so  much  extolled  by  the  opponents  of  cow- 
pock,;  or  of  the  introduction  of  Peruvian  bark,  or  of  otL^r  valuable 
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changes  in  the  practice  of  medicine,  will  not  wonder  that,  in  thi* 
instance,  there  should  be  found  practitioners  ready  to  seize  every 
opportunity  of  signalizing  themselves,  by  a  determined  opposition 
fo  tiie  new  practice.  They  will  only  wonder  that  the  ingenuity  of 
the  opponents,  in  all  those  examples,  should  have  furnished  them 
with  so  little  variety  in  their  modes  and  instruments  of  attack. 

The  character  of  this  pamphlet,  which  is  coarse  and  most  inele- 
gant in  diction,  may  be  comprehended  from  these  general  observa- 
tions Of  the  vulgar"  prejudices  with  which  it  abounds,  in  regard 
to  beasts  and  '  beastly  humours,'  (which  from  childhood  to  old  age, 
afford  us  our  most  wholesome  nutriment)  we  shall  merely  say,  that. 
for  him  who-is  weak  enough  to  entertain  them,  we  have  a  sincere 
pity;  and  for  him  who  urges  them  before  the  public,  not  believing 
them,  a  most  sovereign  contempt.  Of  the  occasional  pious  cant  and 
hypocritical  sophistry,  which  is  equally  applicable  to  all  inocula- 
tion, nay  to  all  human  attempts  to  alleviate  human  misery,  we  shall 
sav  no  thing.  Of  the  facts  we  must  observe,  that  all  those  which 
have  been  before  published,  are  again  brought  forward,  though  seve- 
ral of  them  are  extremely  doubtful,  and  several  absolutely  disproved  ; 
that  others  rest  on  the  authority  of  Doctor  Squirrel,  Mr.  Roberts, 
and  other  persons  equally  distinguished  in  the  profession;  and 
that  several  of  their)  are  mentioned  without  any  reference  or 
authority  at  all.  The  pamphlet  will,  indeed,  signalise  its  author; 
but  the  distinction  will  be  such  as  we  would  not  willingly  see  confer- 
red  on  our  decided  enemy.  VVe  would  not  willinglly  say,  '  Oh  that 
mine  enemy  would  v/nie.sucha,  book  1' 

Art.  16\ —  Expositions  on  the  Inoculation  of  tile  Small-pcx,  and  of  tJis 
Cawr-pock.     Sio.  pp.   15.     (id.  Mawman.     1805. 

THIS  little  rational  address  '  to  parents,'  by  an  annonymousbut 
benevolent  writer,  merits  their  attention.  When  the  efforts  of  pre- 
judice and  sophistry  have  spread  a  too  general  alarm  for  the  inef- 
ficacy  of  the  vaccine  preventive,  and  the  inoculation  of  small-pox., 
has  diffused  the  pestilence,  in  its  most  fatal  forms,  into  every  alley 
and  corner  of  the  metropolis,  they  will  do  well  to  listen  to  the  dic- 
tates of  disinterested  humanity,  if  the  preservation  of  their  offspring 
be  deemed  worthy  of  their  care.  These  pages  contain  expositions 
of  many  mistakes,  which  have  been  made,  both  in  regard  to  the 
cow-pock  itself,  and  the  diseases  which  have  been  said  to  succeed 
it  ;  and  afford  very  simple,  clear,  and  satisfactory  answers  to  several 
of  the  most  popular  objections  to  the  practice. 

It  may  not  beimproper  to  add,  that,  while  writing  these  remarks, 
we  received  a  letter  from  a  medical  friend,  now  in  Vienna.  He 
informs  us  that  the  progress  of  the  cow-pock  is  most  satisfactory  on 
the  continent,  '  where  not  a  single  objection,'  he  says,  '  not  a  sus- 
picion of  its  inefiicacy  is  to  be  heard.' 
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POLITICS. 

Aut.  17 — Thoughts  on  the  Civil  Condition  and  Relations  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Clergy,  Religion,  and  People,  in  Ireland.  Bi/  Theo- 
bald M'Kenna,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.  8vo,  pp.  103.  BudcL 
3  805. 

THE  late  decision  in  the  houses  of  parliament,  having,  at  least 
for  a  time,  set  the  Catholic  question  at  rest,  we  have  some  plea- 
sure  in  taking  notice  of  a  pamphlet,  which  discovers,  we  conceive, 
the  true  spirit  and  manner  in  which  this  subject  should  be  consi- 
dered. Instead  of  idle  declamation  about  oppression,  abstract 
rights  of  citizenship,  and  religious  persecution,  Mr.  M'Kenna  enters 
the  dwellings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  and  visits  the  huts  and 
hovels  of  their  parishioners.  He  takes  a  particular  view  of  their 
habits,  sentiments,  prejudices,  and  wants,  and  without  giving  them 
power  or  privileges  of  which  they  hardly  know  the  use  or  value, 
considers  how  the  government  may  secure  their  attachment  and 
loyalty,  by  the  gradual  introduction  and  diffusion  of  moral  informa- 
tion, industry,  and  comfort.  The  allotment  of  small  farms  at  an 
easy  rent  to  the  parish  priests,  and  other  measures  calculated  to  ame- 
liorate the  general  condition  of  the  catholjcs,  are  proposed  and 
discussed  with  much  good  sense  and  moderation.  The  whole  of  the 
performance  discovers  accurate  observation;  and  is  well  adapted  to 
blunt  the  edge  of  party  violence,  and  to  substitute  small,  but  pro- 
gressive practical  benefits  in  the  room  of  sudden,  and  in  a  great 
measure  imaginary  and  theoretical  advantages. 

,Art.  18,-r-Considerations  upon  the  best  Means  of  insuring  the  In- 
ternal Defence  of  Great  Britain.  By  Capt.  Barber,  commanding 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland's  Sharp-Shooters.  8vo.  pp.  63.  Egei~ 
ton.    1805. 

WE  have  every  reason  and  inclination  to  applaud  the  zeal  and 
activity  of  Capt.  Barber,  in  the  service  of  his  country  ;  but  think 
he  might  have  spared  himself  the  trouble  of  becoming  an  author 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  pronouncing  a  florid  eulogy  on  the  acknow- 
ledged utility  of  marksmen,  as  the  companions  of  regular  troops  iij 
g,n  enclosed  country. 

NOVELS, 

Art.  lp. — The  Count  de  Valmont,  or  the  Errors  of  Reason,  a 
Novel,  in  Three  Volumes,  translatedfrom  the  French  8vo.  Hat- 
chard.  1805. 

THE  Editor  of  this  work  has  exhibited  much  judgment  in  the 
Selection  of  the  letters  for  translation,  as  in  the  original  it  consists  o: 
six  volumes,  in  which  much  was  uninteresting  and  uninstructive 
to  an  English  and  protestant  reader.  The  language  of  the  translation 
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is  good,  and  it  has  in  a  great  degree  the  spiiit  of  an  original  work, 
whose  avowed  object  is  to  combat  the  irreligious  opinions  which 
have  been  so  often  revived  and  maintained  by  infidels,  in  different 
ages  of  the  world;  and  for  this  purpose  the  form  of  a  novel  is 
adopted,  as  being  the  most  likely  to  engage  general  attention.  Iu 
some  works  of  this  sort,  written  with  a  good  intention,  the  erro- 
neous sentiments  are  stated  in  a  manner  so  evidently  disadvanta- 
geous, that  their  refutation  is  rendered  less  useful  by  the  difficulty 
of  recognizing  them,  when  they  are  adorned  with  the  splendid 
diction  and  insinuating  language  of  infidel  writers.  In  this  work, 
on  the  contrary,  the  objections  are  clearly  and  fairly  stated,  and 
the  sensible  refutation  which  follows  them,  must  therefore  make  more 
-  impression  on  the  minds  of  3'oung  people,  to  whom  we  particularly 
recommend  these  letters,  as  containing  more  sound  reasoning  and 
useful  reflections  than  most  of  those  which  have  lately  fallen  under 
our  notice. 

The  characters  we  meet  with  in  this  novel,  though  the}' cannot 
boast  of  much  diversity,  are  well  drawn  ;  that  of  Emilia  is  very 
amiable,  and  rendered  interesting  by  her  virtue.  Valmont's  des- 
cription of  his  feeling;,  when  he  professed  pyrrhonism,  and  doubted 
of  every  thing,  is  striking  ;  his  sacrifice  of  his  passion  for  M"c" 
de  Sennevill'e  is  properly  attributed  to  an  increased  respect  for 
the  christian  religion  ;  and  his  progress  from  infidelity  to  Christianity 
js  well  described.  Perhaps  there  is  something  too  fanciful  in  the 
Marquis's  advice  to  his  son  to  address  his  prayers  to  Truth,  of  whom 
he  speaks  as  a  female  deity,  and  thus  endeavours  to  recall  him 
to  the  Chr;st:;:n  religion,  by  making  him  utter  a  pagan  invocation  ; 
neither  is  a  sufficient  degree  of  blame  attached  to  Valmont's  trans- 
gression of  the  law  of  God,  in  taking  away  the  life  of  the  Baron  de 
Lausune. 

Art.  20. — Mfntal  Recreations,    Four  Danish  and  German   Tales. 
Svo.  pp.  158.     Baldwin.  I80j. 

THIS  publication  at  this  season  may  snfely  be  recommended  as 
afire-screen:  it  will  shield  the  face  from  the  lire,  ami  employ  the 
eyes,  without  arresting  the  attention  so  much  as  to  prevent  the 
holder  from  participating  in  the  pleasure  of  the  conversation  of  the 
company. 

Art.  21.-— St.   Julian;  in  a  Series  of  Letters.     Fy   J.   T.  Serres. 
Svo.   pp.  167.     Ridgway.  1S05. 

THE  shape  of  this  octavo  is  neat,  the  type  smart,  and  the  margin 
broad  and  handsome.  We  cannot  find  any  fault  with  the  form, 
fashion,  or  shape  of  the  cup  in  which  its  water-gruel  contents  are 
handed  down  to  us  :  but  even  with  our  water-gruel  we  like  a  little  salt ; 
here  we  find  none.  However  '  de  gustibus  (as  Mrs.  Glasse  says), 
non  <<t  disputandum  :'  we  therefore  present  our  readers  with  a 
spoon  (that  is  a  page)  full,  that  they  may  sip,  and  taste  for  themselves. 
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LETTER  IX.  page  24. 

Violia  to  St.  Julian. 
"  What  adverse  destiny,   dear  friend,  has  prevented  our  meet- 
ing?    My  servant  is   more   than   faithful,  I  trust  therefore  that  my 
letters,  ere  this,  have  kissed  your  hand.     If  so,    to  what  cause  am 

I  to  impute  your  absence,  and  at  such  a  critical  moment  too? 

Heavens  !-— if  you  should  be  false  ! — but  it  cannot  be.     Fly  then 
to  me,  and  tranquillize  the  agitated  bosom  of  thy 

Violia." 

POETRY. 

Art.  0,2.— -Sonnets  and  other  Poems;   to  which  are  added,  Tales  in 
Prose.    By  B.  F.  8vo.  pp.  127.   4s.  Gd.    Blacks  and  Parry.  1S05. 

WE  find  by  the  dedication  to  her  children,  that  B.  F.  is  of  the 
feminine  gender;  and  by  the  conclusion  of  her  preface  we  discover, 
that  she  has  that  respectful  awe  and  fear  of  Reviewers,  which  be- 
fits all  authors  who  come  before  our  tribunal. 

'  To  that  respectable  Synod  (she  must  of  course  mean  us,J  whose 
fiat  crowns  the  labours  of  the  bard  with  immortality,  or  consigns 
them  to  oblivion/— (very  true,  Madam ;  pray  proceed)—'  I  dare 
not  look  up  with  higher  hopes  or  expectation,  than  that  this  little 
volume,  as  inoffensive,  may  escape  the  severity  of  criticism;  though 
the  age  of  chivalry,  we  are  told,  is  no  more,  the  author  appeals  to 
their  gallantry,  (at  this  passage  our  pens  leaped  from  our  inkstands) 
not  too  rigidly  to  censure  the  light  effusions  of  a  female  pen  ;  and 
to  their  humanity,  not  to  break  a  butterfly  upon  a  wheel.'  My 
good  Madam,  your  appeal  to  our  gallantry  and  humanity  shall 
not  be  in  vain.  We  have  been  misrepresented  to  you— indeed  we 
have. 

We  break  not  butterflies  upon  a  wheel, 

Nor  Pindar's  heroes  crack,  unless  their  bite  we  feel. 

In  the  gesticulating  heat  of  composition,  accidents  of  this  kii*l 
will  often  happen,  but  we  are  not  intentionally  cruel.  At  Mr. 
Parkinson's  Museum  we  have  seen  specimens  of  every  species  of 
butterfly  stuck  on  white  paper,  and  preserved  in  glass  cases";  in 
the  same  manner,  Madam,  shall  a  specimen  of  your  poetry,  which 
upon  the  whole,  has  considerable  merit,  be  preserved  on  a  fair  page 
of  our  work,  in  the  bookcases  of  the  literati— for  ever. 

«  TO  ATTICUS.    {With  a  Manuscript  Volume  of  Juvenile  Essays.) 

1  Friend  of  my  heart !  whose  smiles  more  pleasure  yield 
Than  fame's  loud  praise,  this  simple  gift  approve; 

O  !  fee  its  wants  of  merit  kindly  veil'd 
By  the  dear  mantle  of  indulgent  love. 

'  The  lilies  of  the  vale  obscurely  blow 

In  some  lone  dingle,  or  sequester'd  glade ; 
And  modest  violets  hide  their  purple  glow 

Beneath  the  moss-clad  bunk,  and  hazle  shade. 
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*  Yet  Phoebus  sheds  his  spirit-cheering  ray. 

On  these  retiring  children  of  the  dale  ; 
And,  at  the  tranquil  hour  of  closing  day, 

Mild  evening  round  them  wraps  her  dewy  veil. 

'  Then  let  the  sunshine  of  thy  favour  gild 

Thy  Laura's  heart  with  joy,—  her  gift  approve  ; 

And,  be  its  numerous  blemishes  cohceal'd, 

By  the  dear  mantle  of  indulgent  love.     p.  31,  32. 

You  disguise  your  sentiments   by  fair   speeches,  Madam,  but  ifc 
is  very  evident  that  you  have  a  terrible  idea  of  us  Reviewers.     You 
fancy  that  our  inner-chamber,    like  that  of  Blue    Beard,    is  hung 
round  with  the   mangled    limbs  of  those  whom  we    have  slain,  and 
yet  with  true  female    curiosity,  you  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
taking  a  peep.     Well,   Madam,  after  this  visit,  what  do  you  think  of 
us?     Instead  of  what  you  expected  to  find,    do   you   not  think  our 
room  very  much  resembles  one  of  those  flower-gardens,  which  you 
tell  us  in  your  preface  that  you  so  much  admire  ?    Is  not  our  lar^e 
green  table  very  like  a  lawn,   on  which  quartos,  octavos,  and  duo- 
decimos, in  yellow,  brown,  Spotted,  striped, pink,  red,  blue,  dappled, 
orange,  grey,  purple,  and  variegated  covers,  present  to  the  admiring 
eye  all  the  vivid  and  intermingled  colours  of  a  gay  parterre  ?     This 
is  the  pleasing  aspect,  we  assure  you,  in  which  it  appears  to  us;  and 
so  powerful  is  the  force  of  habit,  that  the  unfolding  leaves  of  a  new 
book  are   in    our  eyes  like   expanding   blossoms,   and  the  smell   of 
them  is  to  our   olfactory  nerves  sweet  and  fragrant  as  the  scent    of 
the  woodbine  or  the  rose.     We  regard  ourselves  as  flower-gatherers 
from  this  book-sprinkled  lawn,  from  which  we  are  happy  in  collect- 
ing for  our  friends  a  monthly  bouquet.  Indeed  one  of  our  brethren, 
■who  is  a  botanist,  so  completely  gives  way  to  the  pleasing  delusion, 
that  he   calls  pocket-books  and  almanacks,   which   usher   in    the 
year — primroses;    Mr.    Pye's   odes   he    denominates — King-cups ; 
sentimental  novels— sensitive  plants;  trips  to  Margate— -dandelions  ; 
sermons —poppies  ;    new  editions  of  Shakspeare— sweet    Williams; 
Godwin's  works— milkly    thistles;     satires— brambles ;     trials   for 
crim.    con.— cuckoo-pints;   the  life  of  Lord  Nelson— laurel ;    D$, 
Rowley  on   the  cow-pock— ox-eye;  &c.  &c.  &c.       At  this  moment 
he  is  amusing  himself  with  arranging  our  Index    according  to   the 
system  of  Linnaeus.     Instead  therefore  of  murderers  and  assassins, 
as  we  have  been  sometimes  called,  we  rather  resemble  bees  at  their 
Jabour  in  collecting  honey  from  variola  flowers. 

Ac  veluti  in  pratis,  ubi  apes  aestate  serena 

Floribus  insidunt  variis,  et  Candida  circum 

Lilia  funduntur  ;  strepitomnis  murmure   Club-room, 

Art  23.— The  Suicide  Prostitute,  a  Poem.     Ato.     Miller.     1805. 

THE  author  of  this  juvenile  performance  will  thank  us  for  an  ac£ 
p.f  tutorship  in  correcting  a  few  of  his  errors. '  A  child  distempered] 
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much,'  is  a  yague  expression.     Mad  she  been  lately  vaccinated  ?     A, 
;iute  should  have  explained  this. 

'  Since  he,  1  love,  di'stain'd  my  ermine  fame, 
Gropt  the  young  flowret  of  my  blooming  name, 
And  sated,  cast  my  sullied  charms  aside, 
To  pine  unsweet,  unlovely,  unallied/ 

As  '  fame'  is  syncnimous  with  \  name,'  we  must  condemn  that 
boldness,  which  changes  what  was  a  cloak  in  one  line,  to  a  flowret  \\\ 
the  next.  We  shall  say  nothing  of  the  most  unsavoury  epithet  '  un- 
sweet,' but  we  must  obsevve  that'  unallied'  is  a  remarkable  instance 
jn  which  the  sound  is  an  echo  ©f  the  sense  ;  for  this  epithet  is  '  unal- 
lied' with  any  meaning  in  this  place. 

'  And  frequent  too  the  hiss,  with  poison'd  dart, 
Has  picre'd  and  rankled  in  my  wounded  heart.' 

What !  did  the  hiss  pierce  and  rankle  ?  We  are  aware  that 
poetry  does  sometimes  give  a  body  to  '  airy  nothings ;'  but  our  young 
author  should  be  informed,  that  there  are  limits  even  to  tjie  crea- 
tions of  fancy.  The  machinery  of  a  poem  should  present  an  uni- 
form appearance;  and  if  he  introduces  his  'hisses,'  armed  with 
f  poisoned  darts,'  his  '  groans'  should  be  provided  with  cannon,  or 
small  arms  at  least. 

*  Yes !     my  crimes  shall  cease,  cease  too  all  my  pain' 

As  the  heroine  is  preparing  to  poison  herself  in  the  next  line,  we 
suppose  that  she  was  so flustered  in  this,  that  the  earthly  concerns  of 
jaeasure  and  quantity  were  forgotten. 

'  Soon  as  the  drug  shall  reach  my  madden'd  brain. 
But,  ah  !   my  peace  with  God  !   Shall  I  find  peare  ? 
My  soul  sin-stain'd,  and  stung  with    dark  disease  1 
Spare  a  deluded  child,  me,  kind  heaven,  spare, 
Who  sunk  the  victim  of  a  smiling  snare  ; 
Gilt  was  the  crime  with  specious  lustre  o'er, 
Fair  virtue's  stamp  and  decent  garb  it  bore  : 
Ah  !  shone  the  prospect  bright,  alluring,  gay, 
'Twas  sweetness  all.' 

Her  so\i\  stained  and  si/tvg  with  something  dark  I  a  smiling,  snare! 

o  o  o 

A  gilt  crime,  stamped  and  dressed  in  a  decent  garb  !     The  drug  cer- 
tainly operates  with  great  effect. 

'  Full  on  my  eye  the  lucid  drop  would  swell, 
While  sorrow's  lips  their  melting  story  ttll' 

Her  brain  is  maddened, 

'  So  present  tense_andpreterplu, 
What  has  she  to  do  with  you.' 

As  a  lunatic  cannot  be  pronounced  guilty  according  to  law,  we 
must  allow  the  author  to  plead  the  insanity  of  his  heroine,  and  ac- 
quit him  of  the  following  passages. 
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'  Could  swift-wing' d  time  recall  his Jlecting  wain,' 
*  Begioom  the  sky. 

'  Scout   me  with  haste,  as  some  unseemly  pest, 
Wound  with  neglect,  or  stab  me  with  a  jest.' 


'  And  tho'  her  soul  shake  with  abhorence  keen, 

At  joys  unsweet.' 

„___—  ^ 

*  The  biting  wind  with  cruel  torrent  pours, 

Length'ni ng  by  cold  and   vehemence  unkind 

The  long,  long  midnight  of  a  sleepless  mind.' 

The  unkind  vehemence  of  a  biting  torrent !  there  is  certainly  no 
melhod  in  this  madness. 

At  last  she  dies ;  nay,  she  tells  us  so  herself,  and  consequently 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact. 

'  The  struggle's  o'er  !  my  soul  disburthen'd    flies, 
Quits  its  polluted  clay,  and  seeks  the  skies.' 

Perhaps  the  author  thought  that  there  might  be  many  renders  of 
the  same  incredulous  temper  as  the  man,  who  would  not  believe 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  dead,  unless  he  should  see  it  in  her  own 
hand-writing. 

We  advise  the  author,  if  he  attempts  another  poem,  not  to  take 
the  trouble  of  putting  his  hero  or  heroine  to  a  violent  death,  as  they 
will  most  assuredly  die  in  the  natural  way. 

AltT.  24.     Toemsby  R.  L.  Courtier.  Vol.11.     8ro.     7s.     Iliving- 

tons.     1S05. 

WE  justices  of  Parnassus  are  very  unwilling  to  exert  our  autho- 
rity with  the  utmost  rigour,  but  when  a  person  is  brought  before  us 
a  second  time,  we  must  scrutinize  his  case  thoroughly  and  pronounce 
our  decision  in  a  summary. way  to  prevent  further  trouble.  Mr.  Cour- 
tier refers  to  many  critical  opinions  given  in  his  favor  by  our  bre- 
thren on  the  bench,  and  by  our  predecessors.  We  have  had  recourse 
to  the  records,  and  certainly  do  find  that  his  '  Pleasures  of  Solitude' 
were  in  general  approved,  but  at  the  same  time  each  of  our  bre- 
thren added  some  qualification  of  his  praise.  Justice  M.  R.  said 
4  Mr.  C.  has  convined  us  that  he  is  an  improving  writer/  Justice 
B.  C.  '  We  are  willing  to  give  encouragementlo  a  pott,  who  labours 
to  correct  and  improve  his  productions.'  The  opinion  of  the  Criti- 
cal Reviewers  is  recorded  as  follows.  '  We  are  able  to  present  a 
pleasing  specimen  of  the  author's  minor  mu-e."  Mr.  C.  produces 
also  some  very  flattering  sentiments  concerning  the  beauties  of  his 
poem,  which  were  expressed  by  other  gentlemen,  who  have  taken 
outtheir  '  dethmus'  to  act  in  the  same  district ;  but  as  we  sel- 
dom meet  them  on  the  bench,  we  shall  decline  publishing  their 
decisions.  We  are  of  opinion  that  this  second  volume  does  not  in- 
crease Mr.  C.'s  reputation  as  a  poet ;  and  we  should  rather  suspect 
that  these   little  poetical  pieces  were   written    before  their  author 
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published  his  'Solitude,'  but  that  the  praises  bestowed  on  that  poem 
induced  him  to  send  his  first  attempts  to  the  press;  and  we  also  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  epigram  in  the  147th  page,  which  is  not 
addressed  to  any  person  in  particular,  may  be  reserved  as  a  rod  in 
pickle  for  us,  in  case  our  decree  on  the  merits  of  this  second  volume 
should  not  be  favorable. 

Epigram. 

*  Alas !  unjustly  now  you  blame 
My  verses,  who  inspired  the  flame: 
Thus  if  of  rhymes  a  graceless  spinner 
I  grow,  'tis  you  that  are  the  sinner.' 

If  we  have  sinned  once,  we  must  be  careful  not  to  sin  a  second 
time.  Mr.  C.'s  Epigrams  are  like  harlequin's  horse  ;  the  horse  was 
good  in  colour,  shape,  and  height,  but  it  was  dead  ;  so  our  author's 
Epigrams  lure  the  proper  number  of  feet,  and  they  rhyme  tolerably 
well,  but  they  also  are  lifeless.  Dr.  Johnson  praises  the  man 
as  the  fairest  of  critics,  who,  when  he  censured  a  poetical  translation 
of  the  Georgics,  produced  a  translation  of  his  own.  It  may  be  a 
hazardous  attempt,  but  if  the  prize  were  a  boiled  egg,  we  would 
place  the  following  epigrams  in  competition  with  those  by  Mr.  C. 

Epigram  on  Friendship  by  Mr.  C. 

To 

4  Well!   triumph  in  the  pains  you  take 
Ot  friends  your  enemies  to  make  : 
I  rather  must  his  zeal  commend, 
Who  makes  an  enemy  a  friend.' 

Extempore  Epigram  on  Economy  by  a  Brother  Critic* 

Well!    triumph  in  the  painsyou  take 
To  purchase  butter'd  bun  and  cake; 
I  rather  must  his  thrift  commend, 
Who  manages  no  pence  to  spend. 

Epigram  by  Mr.  C. 

ON   SEEING  A  PLACE  CALLED  THE    '  RETREAT." 

*   Ye  smoke-loving  cits,  call  ye  this  a  retreat? 
This  prim  new  brick-house  at  the  back  of  the  street!" 


Palinodia. 

An  Epigram  by  a  Brother  Critic. 
e  O  !  Mister  Courtier, 
What  call  you  this  here  ! 
Most  certain  I  am, 
That  it's  no  epigram.* 

The  following  is  above  our  powers:  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
rival  it,  but  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  humble  office  of  com- 
mentators. 
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Re-action  by  Mr.  C. 
'  Prove,  prove,  Horatio,  quaintly  cries, 

The  system  of  re-action  ! 
This  stupid  book,  with  labouring  eyes, 

I  read — to  stupefaction! ! 

Last  line  '  I ;'  nostra  pericido  lege,  '  we.* 
Elegiac  Stanza  by  Mr.  C\ 
(Yet  I  fear  not  foliage  dying, 

Winter  desolate  and  dread  ; 
Since  his  blast  will  find  me  lying 
Safe  beneath  the  turf  I  tread  !' 


Stanza  on  a  Bottle  of  Port  by  a  Brother  Critic, 
1  Underneath  the  bran  I'm  lying  ; 

Winter's  frown  or  summer's  grin 
Cannot  spoil  me,  while  I'm  dry  in 

Bottom-corner  of  a  bin.' 

Another  specimen  of  the  contents  of  Mr.  C.'s  second  volume 

Apology. 
1  Do  I  rove  ?  Where  all  is  motion, 

Why  may  not  a  lover  range  ? 
Earth  is  restless,  restless  ocean, 

Why  must  only  man  not  change  ? 
Pull  I  grow,  and  cannot  see 

First  as  I  beheld  thee; 
Else  to  love  thou  can'st  not  be 
Her,  who  once  compelled  thee.' 
By  this  apology,  which  we  suppose  is  addressed  to  his  muse,  Mr-. 
C.  seems  determined  not  to  be  quiet ;  but    before   he    publishes  a, 
third  volume,  we  advise  him   to  recollect  that  '  three  movings  are 
as  bad  as  ajire,'  which  a  burnt  child  ought  to  dread. 

Mr.  C.  does  not  inform  us  whether  the  following  is  supposed  to 
foe  written  by  a  butcher. 

The  Request. 
*  Return  me  what  the  other  day 
By  fraud  or  force  you  took  away  ; 
Give  that,  with  which  I  cannot  part, 
Come,  no  demur  !  give  back  my  heart  / 
'Twas  cruel— for  this  tranquil  breast 
Thatmomcnt  you  bereaved  of  rest  ; 
Dishonest,  for  you  might  have  left, 
Another  to  repair  your  theft.' 

There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  lady,  who  is  addressed  in  th« 
following  stanza,  was  bethrothed  to  a  carpenter  ; 

To . 

'  Oh  !  if  preferred  the  old  man's  kiss, 

Useless  for  me  it  all  your  raving, 
So,  get  thee  married,  pretty  Miss! 
And  suit  his  fancies  toa  shaving. 
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It  is  our  fluty,  however,  to  say  that  the  Or> e  on  the  Past  (p.6l.) 
is  a  respectable  poem.  The  elegy  composed  on  the  Tomb  of  Der- 
mody  also  deserves  to  be  read  in  court  as  an  affidavit  in  Mr,  C/s 
favor. 

Art.  25.  Original  Poems  for  Infant  Minds,  by  several  young  Persons, 
Vol.  2d,     \2mo.     Da'rton  and  Harvey*     1805. 

Very  good  in  their  way. 

Art.  26.     Modern  Paris  :  a  free  Imitation  of  the  Third  Satire  of 
Juvenal.     12mo.     London.    Hatchard.     1805. 

THIS  is  one  of  the  worst  things  wc  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  meet 
"with.  A  free  imitation  of  any  satire  of  Juvenal  should  at  least  pos- 
sess good  sense,  a  dignified  manner,  and  a  flow  of  poetry  ;  not  to" 
mention  a  spirited  reprobation  of  the  vices  6f  the  age  ;  but  without 
any  single  one  of  these  qualifications,  to  apply  that  satire  to  Paris 
which  Johnson  has  applied  to  London,  required  the  consummate  im- 
pudence of  the  present  author.  That  his  folly  equals  his  impudence, 
and  that  his  doggrel  exceeds  both, let  the  following  ampiy  testify. 

'  Here  Buonaparte's  lust,  in  Barras'  lot 
Cold  to  his  friend,  to  his  friend's  mistress  hot, 
Him  banish'd  from  her  lawless  bed  for  life, 
Of  his  own  lawful  bed  to  make  her  wife,'  &c.  page  36. 

The  allusion  to  Barras  was  suggested  by'  StoicuS  occidit Baream/ 
&c.     And  this  is  Juvenal!  This  is  below  the  bellman. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Art.  27—  A  List  of  the  irregular  Prceteri/es  or  Proeterperfects,  of 
the  Supines,  and  also  of  the  past  Participles  of  deponent  Verba, 
shewing  from  xohat  Verbs  they  are  derived.  By  Edmund  Philip 
Bridel,  LL.D.  \2mo.  London.     Synionds.    1805. 

THE  above  gentleman,  author  of  an  Introduction  to  English  Gram- 
mar,  and  master  of  the  academy,  Bird's  buildings,  Islington,  declares 
that  it  is  his  intention,  in  the  course  of  the  present  philological 
work  of  eighteen  duodecimo  pages,  to  remove  one  of  the  principal 
difficulties  which  impede  the  progress  of  Latin  learners,  and  to  spare 
their  teachers  the  trouble  of  answering  their  questions  concerning 
the  derivation  of  verbs.  He  adds  his  farther  hope,  that,  men  of 
judgment  'will  allow,  that  amongst  the  merits  of  this  book,  if  enti- 
tled to  any,  its  shortness  is  not  the  least.'  We  think  it  the  very 
greatest.  '  Breve  sit  quod  turpiter  audes,'  if  applied  in  a  literary, 
instead  of  a  moral  sense,  would  have  been  the  best  motto  for  this 
writer,  for  we  cannot  sanction  that  which  he  aspires  to  :  In  tenui 
labor,  al  tenuis  non  gloria.  Little  things  may  be  very  ill  done. 
Supines  are  grammatical  existencies,  whose  nature  has   never  been 
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well  defined.  Many  of  those  indeed  quoted  by  schoolmaster^  are 
non-en  titles. 

Dr.  Edmund  Philip  Bridel  Las  introduced  the  young  Latinists 
to  some  verj  edd  Supines.  '  Linctum'  and  '  stinctuni,'  for  instance, 
and  '  pigrtum'  and  '  peditum,'  and  '  omne  quod  exit  in  uin.' 

He  gives  us  also  some  very  superfluous  directions  '  how  to  use  hi» 
book.'  Common  sense  would  have  pointed  out  it's  most  natural 
application.  \\  e  aie  at  a  loss  to  discover  in  what  respect  it  is  not 
entirely  superseded  by  previous  vocabularies,  and  dictionaries  with- 
out number.  The  stomach  of  the  philologist  is  overloaded  with 
old  messes  of  verbal  criticism  hashed  and  served  up  again  and 
again  ; 

Occidit  miseros  crambe  repetita  magistros. 

Art.  28. — Observations  on  the  Formation  and  Management  of  useful 
and  ornamental  Plantations  ;  on  the  Theory  ana  Practice  of  Land- 
scaj;c  Gardening;  and  on  gaining  and  embanking  Land  from  Ri- 
vers or  the  Sea.  Illustrated,  with  ten.  Plates.  By  J.  Loudon, 
Designer,  §c.     pp.  342.      8io.      105.  6d.     Longman.      IbO-t. 

THE  art  of  landscape  gardening,  or  more  properly  speaking,  of 
picturesque  agriculture,  is  almost  peculiar  to  England,  and  will  most 
probably  remain  so  for  some  time,  as  our  continental  neighbours 
who  attempted  to  imitate  it,  have  failed  so  completely,  that  ihey 
begun  to  question  whether  it  were  really  beautiful ;  a  controversy, 
hitherto  undecided,  commenced  on  the  relative  merits  of  leaden 
fountains,  spouts  of  water,  preposterous  figures  of  imaginary  mon- 
sters, gravelled  walks,  square  hedge-vows,  and  lofty  trees,  compared 
with  the  open  variegated  lawn,  the  winding  rivulet,  the  cascade, 
the  overshadowed  lake,  the  moss-grown  rocks,  and  all  the  indefinite 
variety  of  natural  beauties,  that  most  of  our  English  landscapes 
present  to  the  view.  Mr.  L.'s  work  has  a  higher  claim  to  approba- 
tion than  that  of  merely  shewing  how  to  collect  all  the  pleasing 
objects  in  rural  scenery  to  decorate  the  environs  of  our  mansions  ; 
it  unites  considerations  not  only  of  individual,  hut  of  great  national 
utility.  Led  by  the  harmony  of  the  analogies  of  nature,  perceptible 
only  to  a  cultivated  taste,  the  author  unknowingly  demonstrates 
the  fact,  that,  as  in  the  moral  world  there,  is  no  real  beauty  without 
virtue,  so  in  the  physical  there  is  none  without  utility.  The  idea 
of  making  our  pleasure  grounds  and  ornamental  plantations  more 
beautiful  by  converting  them  into  nurseries  of  timber,  which  may 
eventually  serve  for  tW  protection  of  our  liberties,  and  the  trans- 
portation of  our  manufactures,  is  a  happy  exemplification  of  the 
grand  and  beautiful  ;  and  we  have  patriotism  enough  to  hope,  that 
our  author's'  Observations  on  useful  and  ornamental  Gardening' will 
meet  with  that  general  attention  to  which  their  intrinsic  merit  entitles 
them.  Pleased,  however,  as  we  are  with  Mr.  L.'s  general  views,  we 
must  object  to  some  of  his  less  important  details.  In  Plate  II.  of 
the  i  Outlines  of  Plantations.'  the  first  line  >A  the  beautiful,  besv.ies. 
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being  deficient  in  variety,  scarcely  possesses  grace,  still  less  beauty ; 
and  the  picturesque  is  too  fanciful,  too  zigzag,  anrl  too  pointed  to 
be  natural.     In  Plate  VII.  of  the  *  Outlines  of  Ground,'  the  beau- 
tiful and  picturesque  are  more  happily  illustrated.     We  would  ob- 
serve too,  that  there  is  really  no  landscape  in  its  natural  state,  truly 
ugly  or  deformed,  however  deficient  it  may  be  in  picturesque  effect ; 
but  it  may  become  so  by  the  levelling  hand  of  art,  and  by  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign,  fantastical,  or  unnatural  objects.     After  the  ex- 
ample of  Gerardin,  Mr.  L.  makes  pic.  iresque  beauty,  the  '  beauty 
of  the  graces  ;'  but  grace  is  in  reality,  much  less  essential  to  the 
picturesque  than  to  the  simt&ly,  beautiful.     Something  of  ruggeduess, 
as  antique  fragments,  resembling  vestiges  of  ruined  works  of  art,  are 
admitted  to  be  necessary  to  constitute  the  picturesque  ;  but  rugged- 
ncss  and  grace  have  no  affinity.'    We  do,  indeed,  speak  of  the  grace- 
ful majesty  of  a  tall  tree  or  a  lefty  mountain  ;  but  it  is  always  when 
they  present  the  circular  outline  of  beauty,  ami  not  the  characte- 
ristics of  the  picturesque.  By  adopting  too  implicitly,  the  sentiments 
of  Messrs.  Price  and  Knight,  the  author  evidently  confounds  grace 
with  beauty,  when   he  intimates  in   i\  222,  and  22o,  'that  beauty 
requires  to  be  accompanied  with  the  picturesque,  to  preserve  it  from 
dullness  and  insipidity/     That  variety  which  is  o<ne  of  the  essential 
constituents  of. beauty,  can  never  fail  to  be  animating  and  attractive  ; 
whereas   grace   alone   may   be  insipid    from  its  sameness.     Every 
beautiful  object  must  be  graceful  ;  but  every  graceful   one  is  not 
beautiful ;  thus,  the  Venus  de  Medicis,  and  the   Belvidere  Apollo 
are  in  their  attitude  and  contour  highly  graceful,   but  they  are  too 
deficient  in  variety  of  expression,    and  iu  short,  too  perfectly  sta- 
tues to  be  beautiful.     We  also  find,  in  some  of  the   outlines,    the 
graceful  substituted  for  the  beautiful,  doubtless  from  deference  to 
the  maxims  of  Mr.  Price,  or,    perhaps,  of  Mr.    Knight,  who,  in  his 
eager     desire    of    novelty,    has    produced    a    specimen    of  taste, 
rather     whimsical     than    elegant     or     correct.        We    mean     not 
however,  to  censure  the  laudable  efforts  of  this  gentleman,  after 
the  manner  of  most  writers  on  landscape  gardening,  or  picturesque 
agriculture,  who.  like  those  on  farriery,  generally  think  it  neces- 
sary to  overturn  the  systems  of  their  predecessors  in  order  to  esta- 
blish their  own  ;  and  we  would  earnestly   recommend  it   to  our  au- 
thor to  give  a  proof  of  his  superior  taste  by  retrenching  in  his  second 
edition,  all  the  epithets  bestowed  on  the  system  of  capability  Browne, 
particularly  while  it   is  honoured  by    so    very    reputable  a  follow- 
er as  Mr.  Repton.     Our  limits  oblige  us  to  omit  the  author's  inven- 
tion of  invisible  fences,  and  also  his  plans  fur  '  embanking  land  from 
the  sea  ;'  not  that  we  think  them  unimportant  or  impracticable,  but 
because  we  should  rather  previously  see  our  mountains  covered  with, 
woods,   (as  Mr.  L.  suggests,)   to  serve  as  materials  for  the  *  wooden 
walls'  that  constitute  the  glory  and  defence  of  England. 

On  the  whole,  considering  the  arduousmss  of  the  hitherto  imper- 
fectly defined  subject  of  taste,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  say,  that  the 
work  of  Mr.  Loudon  contains,  perhaps,  fewer  errors,  and  will  be 
found   a  more  useful,  concise,  and   practical  treatise  on   the  art 
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of  decorating  and  planting  rural  scenery,  than  any  '  other'  that  we? 
Lave  seen  of  equal  extent.  Tlie  author,  and  ajl  readers  of  taste,  will 
find  many  interesting  observations  on  this  subject,  in  the  excellent 
works  of  Air.  I'aycs  on  Painting. 

Art.  2<£ — Description  of  Muriels  to  explain  CrytfQtt&graphy,  or  an 
easy  Introduction  to  the  Understanding  ofjhe  Formation  of  Crys- 
tals, so  essential  to  the  Knowledge  of  all  Suhstances,  chemical  or 
■mineralogical.  By  James  Soxtieriy,  F.L.S.  <yc.  Fart  I.  Is.  uith 
the  Models.     10*.*  6d.     White.   180& 

THE  Modern  science  of  crystallography  is  5o  fascinating,  when' 
properly  understood,  it  holds  up  such  a  quarry  to  the  busy  mind,  and 
might  be  rendered  so  illustrative  of  mathematical  demonstration,  that 
we  may  expect  to  see  it  spiritualized  with  the  wonders  of  the.  telescope 
and  the  microscope,  to  which  it  is  in  no  respect  inferior.  The  author, 
now  presents  us  only  with  the  first  part,  and  be  proposes  to  extend 
the  work  to. eight  or  ten,  we  could  y  ten  to  more,  that  he  might  com- 
prise a  complete  system  off 'crystallography ;  a  desideratum  not  hi- 
therto even  attempted. '  The  simplicity,  perspicuity,  and  concise- 
ness cf  Sic  Sowerby's  explanations,  and  the  mathematical  accu- 
racy of  his  models,  render  the  whole  infinftely  superior  to  any  thing 
of  the  kind  that  we  have  seen  in  Paris  by  Jolyclerc,  Patrfn,  Bjog-. 
niarf,  or  Haiiyjj  and  must  insure  him  the  acknowledgments  of  all 
amateur-philosophers,  chemists,  and  even  mineralogists.  1  his  first 
part  contains  the  crystallography  of  Newcastle  coals,  the  crystal- 
lization of  which  is  a  discovery  of  our  author  ;  a  discovery,  we  doubt 
riot, that  will  lead  to  some  very  important  practical  purposes  in  regard 
to  the  value  and  quality  of-  tins  most  essential  article.  The  second 
part,  we  learn,  is  to  display  the  beautiful  crystals  of  sulphur,  and  the', 
third,  those  of  the  diamond,  which  will  conclude  the  crystallography 
of  combustible  substances, 

Art.  30.  The  Roman  History,  from  the  Fowiitda^ibh  rf  Rome,  to  the 
Subversion  of  the  Eastern  Empire  md  the  taking  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks  ;  includ  j  .:  the  Antiquities ,  Manner*,  and  Customs,  us 
licit  as  theJhrhprutleh.e  and  Military  Establishment  if  the  Romans, 
In  Seven  books.  On  lineup  vnd  interesting  Fiaiu  By  inc  lice, 
John  Adams.     Svo.     is/oil.  (found.     Law.      ISi 

A  JUDICIOUSEpitome.  arranged  in  amethod  at  once  perspicuou 

it 

and  pleasing.  The  three  hist  books  are  entirely  new,  as  an  abridg- 
ment ;  for  neither  the  hi'si  ■■'  iiu>  eastern  empire,  connected 
with  the  revolutions  of  modei  ■  '.  .  pe,  nor  the  maimers  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Romans,  are  to  beitJmTd  i;.  auywork  of   the  sail.,-  -.. 
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Art.  I. — A  Voyage,  round  the  World,  in  the  Years  1800,1801, 
1802,  1803,  and  1804,  in  which  the  Author  visited  the 
principal  Islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  English 
Settlements  of  Port  Jackson  and  Norfolk  Island.  By 
John  Turnhull.     3  Vols,  small  octavo.     Phillips.      1805. 

IF  a  stranger  were  to  estimate  the  literary  attainments  of 
our  countrymen  by  the  number  of  voyages  and  travels  which 
are  unceasingly  presented  to  the  public,  he  would  return 
home  fraught  with  no  mean  ideas  of  our  learning  and  our 
knowledge.  It  would  be  very  lucky  for  us,  however,  if  his 
time  were  too  much  occupied  to  permit  him  to  examine  fur- 
ther into  the  truth  of  his  opinion.  For  if  unfortunately  at 
any  leisure  hour  he  should  stumble  on  some  of  the  produc- 
tions of  the  day,  his  conviction  of  the  emptiness  of  those 
who  could  be  entrapped  into  the  perusal  of  such  vapidity, 
would  be  confirmed  by  an  appeal  to  the  most  irrefragable 
evidence.  We  do  not  mean  to  say,  however,  that  such 
would  be  the  inference  from  all  the  journals  of  voyages  and 
travels  which  pass  before  us  in  review;  nor  do  we  intend  to 
include  in  so  severe  a  censure  the  work  now  under  consider- 
ation, which,  if  it  does  not  glow  with  the  lustre  of  a  star 
of  the  first  magnitude,  yet  illuminates  us  with  a  mild  and 
pleasing  ray. 

Mr.  Turnbull  is,  as  he  informs  us,  by  profession  a  seaman  ; 
and  the  modesty  which  would  have  prevented  him  from  pre- 
senting these  memoirs  to  the  public,  has  not  its  usual  coun- 
ter-balance in  th.e  partiality  and  persuasion  of  his  friends. 
This  is  either  exactly  correct,  or  it  is  not :  if  the  former,  it 
•would  have  been  better  to  avoid  the  appearance  ofiaji- 
tating  the  ancient  fallacies  of  the  auctorial  tribe;  if  the* 
latter,  he  displays  little- taste  in  feigning  so  stale  a  pretence 
1  The  voyage  had  a  commercial  object,  aad  *was  undertaken 
with  the  idea  of  sharing  in  the  profits  of  the  Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, who  are  said  to  carry  on  a  lucrative  trade  to  the  north- 
west of  the,  continent  of  America.     Our  author's  situation  oa 
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ship -board  was  lhat  of  supercargo,  and    not   only  were  hi& 
exertions  stimulated  bv  the  sense  of  duty,  but  a  share  was 

**  ■•'-•11  " 

permitted  to  him,  to  add  the  incitements  of  individual  avarice. 

After  leaving  England,  he  reached,  as  he  tells  us,  with  fair 
winds  and  sanguine  hopes,  the  island  of  Madeira,  of  which 
the  advantages  area  splendid  sky,  %  bounteous  assortment  or 
fruits,  and  the  richest  juice  of  the  grape;  while  the  grievances 
are  not  more  intolerable  than  may  arise  from  the  annoyance 
of  swarms  of  musquitoes,  gnats,  and  friars,  whose  impudence 
our  author  deplores  with  feeling  lamentation. 

By  the  operation  of  adverse  winds,  theship  was  nextobliged 
to  take  refuge  in  the  port  of  St.  Salvadore  in  Brazil, 
where  our  travellers  either  excited  the  fears  or  suffered  from 
the  treachery  of  the  Portuguese  government,  whose  con- 
duct is  here  repaid  by  some  sarcastical  comments  on  the 
sloth,  and  the  cowardice  of  that  once  distinguished  and 
spirited  people.  The  suspicion  of  their  collusion  with  the 
Spaniards,  and  the  richness  of  that  country,  combine,  in 
our  author's  reasoning,  to  afford  a  satisfactory  motive  for  our 
seizing  on  this  only  remaining  gem  in  the  crown  of  our  an- 
cient ally,  of  whom,  since  we  cannot  protect  the  weakness, 
we  are  exhorted  at  least  to  share  the  spoils.  If  ever  this  shall 
prove  a  necessary  line  of  conduct  for  our  government  to  pursue, 
we  hope  it  will  not  be  adopted  without  the  clearest  and  most 
public  indication  of  the  urgency  of  the  circumstances,  nor  so 
conducted  as  to  involve  us  in  the  disgrace  and  perfidy  of  the 
robbers  of  civilized  society. 

From  St.  Salvadore,  they  proceeded  by  the  Cape  to 
Port  JacJesoo,  venting  upon  all  the  Portuguese  vessels 
which  they  descried  on  their  way,  their  revenge  for  their 
scurvy  treatment  in  the  Brazils.  This  they  effected  by  the 
Simple  expedient  of  chasing  and  bringing  them  to,  when 
our  author  and  his  friends  had  the  happy  satisfaction  of  disk 
cerning  through  their  swarthy  and  weather-worn  visages,the 
mortifying  indications  of  terror,  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  this  joke  in  the  courts  of  law  or  Parnassus,  the  discovery 
of  their  mistake  seems  to  have  had  a  speech-confounding 
effect  on  the  tongues  of  the  Portuguese,  who  are  asserted  to 
have  expressed  their  joy  by  exclaiming,  Stabon  Anglois ! 
On  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  in  New  South  WaJes,  they 
found  an  unwelcome  abundance  of  European  vessels,  and  a 
yet  less  pleasing  scarcity  of  money.  With  an  air  of  para^- 
doxical  rapacity,  it  is  asserted  that  the  colonists  were  as  poor 
as  possible,  but  had  still  something  left  to  relish,  if  not  to 
sate  the  hungry  avarice  of  our  adventurers.  It  may  be  ga- 
thered, however,  from  amid  the  mistiness  of  a  cloud  of  phU 
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losophical  observations,  that  if  they  did  not  get  all  they 
hoped,  they  should  at  least  make  sure  of  ail  they  could.  To 
put  this  resolution  into  effect,  the  vessel  was  dispatched  to 
the  north-west  coast  of  America,  Mr.  Turnbull  remaining 
at  Sydney  to  prosecute  his  department  of  their  commercial 
speculation.  This  leisure  and  these  opportunities  being  af- 
forded, he  has  given  an  extended  account  of  nis  observa- 
tions on  the  state  and  progress  of  that  singular  colony.  Many 
of  the  particulars  given,  though  sufficiently  interesting  of 
themselves,  have  already  appeared  in  the  pages  of  previous 
voyagers;  but  even  these  have  still  their  allurement,  and 
we  have  thus  at  least  the  advantage  of  viewing  the  objects 
■aided  by  the  reflection  of  various  lights.  A  national  feature 
is  already  remarked  in  the  children  born  in  the  colony.  The 
Irish  predominate,  and  rueful  consequences  are  predicted 
from  their  number  and  turbulence,  if  the  scantiness  of  the 
military  force  does  not  speedily  yield  to  a  more  political  pro- 
fusion. Those  hardy  weeds  of  society,  the  lawyers,  have 
already  fastened  their  roots  in  this  newly  opened  soil.  A 
convict-attorney  moved  our  author's  wrath  by  not  only  ex- 
acting four  guineas  for  writing  half  a  sheet,  but  asserting 
that  he  lost  money  by  the  job  ;  and  on  another  occasion  a 
convict-locksmith  being  upbraided  by  a  colonist  for  charg- 
ing five  shillings  to  Mr.  T.  for  work  for  which  he  commonly 
demanded  only  the  half,  coolly  replied,  that  he  always  made 
it  a  rule  to  charge  a  ship  double.  Upon  the  whole,  any 
thing  but  reformation  appears  to  have  been  effected  among 
the  transported  felons  of  the  South. 

The  continued  rivalship  of  other  merchants,  and  the  dis- 
posal of  a  large  investment  belonging  to  government,  hav- 
ing rendered  desperate  all  hope  of  commercial  success  at 
Sydney,  Mr.  T.  next  proceeded  to  Norfolk  Island  with  ex- 
pectation of  a  better  fortune.  Of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of 
that  little  settlement  the  author's  account  is  as  flattering  as 
ahy  of  the  former,  but  to  make  it  really  valuable  and  worth 
the  cxpence  of  retaining,  a  harbour  even  of  the  smallest  and 
most  ordinary  Icind  is  wholly  wanting  on  a  shore  where  even 
a  tolerablelanding-place  for  boats  is  not  to  be  found.  Such 
indeed  is  the  difficulty  of  access,  that  it  has  been  said  by  a 
Reach  navigator,  to  be  fit  only  to  be  inhabited  by  angels  and 
eagles.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  transport  the  worse 
and  more  incorrigible  of  the  convicts  at  Sydney  to  this  island. 
A  singular  and  amusing  account  is  given  of  the  escape  of  one 
of  these  convicts  into  the  interior  of  the  island,  from  terror 
©I  punishment  for  losing  at  play  the  whole  weekly  allowance 
of  his  mess.     For  upwards  of  five  years  he   subsisted  alone 
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upon  the  success  of  his  nqctuifnal  depredations,  and  when  at 
length  seized,  had  lost  the  use  and  almost  the  comprehension 
of  his  native  language,  and  with  a  venerable  beard  and  tat- 
tered shreds  of  raiment,  scarce  bore  the  visage  of  a  man. 
His  fault  being  considered  as  sufficiently  expiated,  he  was 
very  humanely  and  properly  pardoned. 

This  anecdote  serves  to  introduce  another  of  the  marvel* 
lous  kincj,  which  we  give  in  the  author's  words  : 

'Upon  relating  this  circumstance  to  the  captain,  he  informed  me 
of  a  similar  instance  which  had  fallen  within  his  own  observation,  as 
he  returned  from  his  voyage  to  the  north-west.  In  order  to  recruit 
his  stock  of  fresh  water,  he  had  been  compelled  to  stop  at  one  of  those 
solitary  islands,  with  which  the  surface  of  the  South  Sea  is  every 
where  studded,  and  not  one  half  of  which,  however  fertile  or  beau- 
tiful, have  any  other  inhabitants  than  the  usual  marine  birds. 

'  After  the  watering  was  completed,  which  occupied  them  two- 
days,  the  boat  was  dispatched  to  another  part  of  the  island,  abound- 
ing in  the  cocoa-nut  and  cabbage-tree,  articles  of  which  tliey  were 
equally  in  want.  The  parly  had  no  sooner  landed,  than  scorning 
the  ordinary  method  of  gathering  the  fruit,  they  took  the  much 
shorter  way  <  feinting  clown  the  trees.  They  were  all  in  the  usual 
spirits  of  men  who  touch  at  land  after  the  long  confinement  of  a 
sea  voyage';  a  period  of  time,  perhaps,  in  which  the  natural  spirits 
reach  their  highest  degree  of  elevation. 

'  Their  mirth,  however,  had  not  long  continued,  when  it  was  inr 
terruped^  and  converted  into  terror  by  a  most  hideous  noise.  The 
whole  party  were  aghast  with  terror,  in  the  expectation  that  some 
Ir.nd  or  sea  ih<  nster,  to  which  their  horror  gave  a  suitable  form  and 
magnitude,  should  rush  amongst  them.  Some  were  for  leaving 
the  island  and  betaking  themselves  to  the  boat;  whilst  others  with 
stouter  courage  recommended  silence,  till  they  should  listen  mors 
attentively. 

'  '1  he  sound  approached,  exclaiming  to  them  in  horrid  exclama- 
tions, and  good  English  as  they  thought,  to  desist.  The  whole  party 
were  now  panic-struck;  they  were  persuaded  it  could  be  no- 
thing but  a  supernatural  being,  warning  them  from  his  sacred 
domain,  and  that  instant  death  or  some  horrible  punishment 
would  attend  their  disobedience.  It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that 
an  occurrence  like  this  was  too  much  for  the  courage  of  a  party  of 
English  sailors,  who  a:e  no  less  proverbially  cowards  in  all  encoun- 
ters with  spirits,  than  they  are  unassailable  by  any  emotion  in  the  pre- 
sence of  an  enemy.  A  council  of  war  was  accordingly  held  upon 
the  sput,  and  after  some  pros  and  cons,  it  was  finally  agreed  to, 
stand  by  each  other,  and  not  take  to  their  heels  before  the  enemy 
appeared. 

'  The  spectre  at  length  advanced — a  savage  in  appearance.  He 
addressed  them  in  good  English,'  reproaching  them  for  their  unpro- 
voked trespass  on  his  premises.     The  party  were  at  length  convinced. 
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feat  their  monster  was  no  other  than  a  man  ;  who,  according  to  his 
own  account,  and  conjectural  reasoning,  had  been  left  on  the 
island  by  a  ship  about  four  menths  preceding,  The  reader  will 
readily  conclude,  he  had  not  received  this  punishment  for  his  good 
behaviour.  His  beard  had  never  been  shaVed  since  the  first  mo- 
ment of  his  landing,  and  had  he  lacked  his  invention  to  add  to  the 
horror  of  his  appearance,  he  could  have  made  no  addition.  His 
raiment  was  all  in  rags,  and  his  flesh  as  filthy  as  a  miner  who  had 
never  appeared  above  the  surface  of  his  mother  earth. 

*  The  first  inquiry,  was  6£ course,  how  he  came  to  be  left  on  the 
island  with  every  probability  of  perishing;  a  question  to  which  he 
could  return  rrn  very  satisfactory  answer.  The  next  question  was  as 
to  his  mode  of  living,  to  which  he  replied  somewhat  more  intelligibly, 
that  the  principal  article  of  his  subsistence  was  the  cocoa-nut,  fish, 
and  land  and  sea-crab;  that  onetime  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  kill 
a  wild  hog,  but  for  want  of  salt  to  preserve  it,  he  could  make  it  last 
but  two  days. 

'  After  some,  further  intercourse,  some  of  the  party  accompanied 
ldm  to  what  he  called  his  house,  which  was  built  in  a  particular 
shape,  three  posts  being  sunk  into  the  ground,  .and  inclined  to  each 
other,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  half  of  a  regular  bisected  cone. 
The  roof  was  doubly  and  trebly  matted  over  with  the  leaves  and 
Smaller  branches  of  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  but  the  house  altogether 
appeared  more  like  a  dog- kennel  than  a  suitable  abode  for  a  human 
being.  The  household  furniture  indeed  in  every  respect  correspond- 
ed with  the  dwelling,  consisting  of  a  something  which  was  perhaps 
once  a  trunk  ;  a  flock-bed  as  dirty  as  if  in  the  course  of  trade  it  had 
passed  through  all  the  cellars  of  Rag-fair;  an  axe,  a  pocket-knife^ 
a  butcher's  steel,  and  four  gun-flints.  In  this  situation,  four  hun- 
dred miles  from  any  human  being,  and  an  almost  immeasurable  di  - 
tance  from  his  native  country,  this  fellow  seemed  so  contented  with 
his  condition,  that  he  appeared  to  have  no  wish  to  depart  ;  and  the 
first  Dronosal  that  he  should  accompany  them  to  the  ship,  seems  to 
have  proceeded  from  our  men. 

'  When  the  proposal  was  made  to  him,  he  paused  for  some  time, 
and  at  length  made  a  demand  of  wages,  which,  as  expressive  of  his  in- 
difference, would  doubtless  have  justified  them  in  leaving  him  to 
his  fate.  At  length,  however,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded, 
but  still  seemed  to  consider  the  convenience  mutual,  or  rather  that 
we  were  the  party  obliged.  They  could  never  procure,  from  him 
any  satisfactory  account  us  to  the  cause  of  his  being  left  on  the 
island;  but  they  never  entertained  any  doubt  that  it  was  no  slight 
crime  that  would  provoke  his  captain  and  comrades  to  such  an 
exemplary  punishment.  Indeed,  his  subsequent  conduct  was  such 
as  to  justify  jthis  conjecture  :  for  instead  of  any  gratitude  to  his  de- 
liverers, he  was  found  to  be  such  a  mover  of  sedition  in  the  ship's 
company,  that  tor  the  preservation  of  good  order  in  the  ship,  it 
was    thought  prudent  to  leave  him  at  Fort  Jackson.' 

For  the  length  of  this  quotation  we  have  no  apology  to 
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offer  but  the  interest  which  it  has   excited  in  us,  and  the 
Crusoe-like  strangeness  of  adventure  with  which  it  abounds. 
Albeitunusedtothequotingmood,  wehaveinthisinstancesuf- 
fered  ourselves  to  be  seduced  by  the  singularity  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  narrative.     We  must  now  hasten,  however, 
to  deliver  Mr.  Turnbull  from  the  narrow  precincts  of  Nor- 
folk Island,  wheie,  we  fear ,  he  found  money  as  scarce  as 
honesty,  and  much  more  difficult  to  be  got  at.     The  voyage 
to  the  north-west  having  failed  in  its  object,   it  was  resolved 
to  endeavour  to  lay  in,  if  possible,  a  store  of  skins  at  Bass's 
Straits,  for  the  China  market,  and  to  take  a  trip  in  the  in- 
terval to  some  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  to  collect  provi- 
sions.    In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  they  proceeded  in 
the  first  place  to  the  Society  Islands.     Here  ill-fortune  still 
pursuing  them,  they  found  ships  more  plentiful  than  hogs 
and  plantains,  and  the  miserable  islanders  almost  exhausted 
of  all  their  stock  by  foreign  visitors  and  intestine  commo- 
tions.     The  character  and    manners    of    the  Otaheiteans 
have  been  too  frequently  the  subject  of  the  pages   of  voy- 
agers to  afford  now  much  prospect  of  novelty  or   amuse- 
ment.    Yet  to   those  unacquainted  with  former    relations, 
the  particulars  given  by   Mr.  T.  may  be  more  interesting. 
The  singular  custom  is  noticed  of  the  cessation  of  the  royalty 
of  the  sovereign  on  the  birth  of  his  son,  in  whose  name  he 
governs  as  regent,  till    the  infant  be  arrived  at  the  age  of 
manhood,  when  the  paternal  authority  becomes  wholly  ex- 
tinct :  a  practice  apparently  well  calculated  to  limit  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  royal  race,  or  to  present  fresh  victims  to 
those  deities  whom  they  believe  to  approve  of  the  murder  or 
exposure   of  their  offspring.      Passing  from   one  of  these 
islands  to  another,  they  found  an  extreme  difficulty  in  pre- 
venting the  desertion  of  their  crew,  to  whom  the  charms  of 
the  females  and  the  promise  of  indolence  and  plenty,  afforded 
the  most  irresistible  allurements.     The  convicts  also  from 
New  South  Wales  have  occasionally,  in  the  frailest  and  least 
manageable  craft,  groped  their  way  through  these  dangerous 
and  unknown  seas,  impelled  by  the  hatred  of  coercion  and  the 
love  of  liberty  and   vice,  and  though  not  a  few  have  paid 
with  their  lives  the  forfeit  of  their  rashness,  some  have  been 
more  fortunate,  and  have  obtained  a  refuge  among  the  savages. 
These  islanders,  however,  yearly  recede  farther  from  the  sa- 
vage character.     The  use  of  fire  arms  is  now  universal  in  the 
southern  ocean,  and  beads  and    feathers,  toys  and  dresses, 
are  no  longer  the  delight  of  men   who  pursue  with  insane 
avarice  the  European,  and  once  dreaded  engines  of  destruc- 
tion.    No  present  is  so  valuable,  no  article   of  commerce 
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bears  so  high  a  price  as  a  musket,  and  the  gunpowder 
which  they  once  imagined  to  be- the  pollen  of  a  strange 
vegetable,  they  now  know  to  be  a  production  of  art,  and 
ardently  desire  to  discover  the  materials,  and  understand 
the  manufacture  of  that  precious  commodity.  At  the  island 
of  Ulitea  our  adventurers  experienced  a  series  of  dangers 
which  arose  from  theco-operating  agency  of  reefy  shores  and 
adverse  winds,  of  the  treachery  and  fury  of  a  savage  race, 
armed  with  the  weapons  of  a  cultivated  people,  and  of  the 
vile  arts  of  some  runaway  convicts,  who,  having  no  virtues  to 
bestow  on  their  new  patrons,  were  more  successful  in  smooth- 
ing the  road  to  mischief.  To  such  a  pitch  of  audacity  had 
the  natives  of  that  island  arrived,  that  they  attempted 
openly  by  the  force  of  arms  to  seize  on  the  ship,  and  for 
a  long  time  sustained  a  heavy  fire  undismayed,  and  return- 
ing shot  for  shot.  By  a  combination  of  prudence  and  good 
fortune  they  were  at  length  foiled  in  their  object,  and  the 
ship  got  off,  not  a  little  aided  by  the  power  of  their  cannon, 
which  the  savages  do  not  yet  possess,  but  which  the  cupidity 
and  the  folly  of  the  European  or  American  traders  will  doubt- 
less soon  add  to  their  other  means  of  annoyance.  The  ac- 
count of  all  the  transactions  at  Ulitea  is  extremely  interest- 
ing, though  their  length  forbids  a  more  particular  notice  in 
this  place. 

Leaving  these  latitudes,  Mr.  T.  and  his  companions  pro- 
ceeded northwards,  and  visited  the  Sandwich  islands,  where 
they  found  in  Tamahama  the  Alexander  of  the  Pacific,  who 
had  already  subdued  by  arms  or  guile,  the  neighbouring 
chiefs,  and  to  complete  whose  sovereignty  over  this  insular 
groupe,  there  remained  only  to  subjugate  Whahoo,  the  prince 
and  inhabitants  of  which  spot  awaited  the  arrival  of  their,  foe 
with  all  the  anxiety  of  a  consciousness  of  impending. ruin. 
For  these  unfortunate  people  Mr.  T.  has  certainly  contrived 
to  excite  the  liveliest  concern,  and  the  account  which  he 
gives  of  them,  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in 
the  volumes  before  us.  With  a  kind  of  patriotic  despair,  the 
inhabitants  of  Whahoo  had  even  begin:  the  construction  of  a 
vessel,  in  which  they  projected  to  try  their  fortune  in  another 
land,  and  to  wander  over  the  expanse  of  a  wide  ocean  in  the 
search  of  some  unoccupied  spot,  which  might  afford  them 
a  protection  from  the  tyranny  and  encroachments  of  Tama- 
hama. A  desperate  enterprize,  better  fitted  to  arouse  the 
slumbering  feelings  of  indignation,  or  cherish  the  most  ge- 
nuine love  of  independence,  than  to  allure  with  the  vivid 
prospect  of  hope. 

The  Sandwich  islanders  are  advancing  more  rapidly  in  the 
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progress  to  civilization,  than  any  of  the  inhabitants  or  tja* 
southern  ocean.  Mr.  T.  imagines,  that  from  that  cause  mis- 
sionaries would  have  a  considerably  greater  chance  of  suc- 
cess amongst  these  people,  than  they  have  experienced  at 
Otaheiie.  There  also  reside  in  these  islands  a  number  of 
respectable  Europeans,  who  could  not  fail  to  assist  the  extorts 
of  the  Christian  teachers  with  considerable  influence.  One 
custom,  however,  is  related,  little  favourable  to  the  ideas  of 
civilization  which  elsewhere  are  held  out  :  spitting-boxes, 
inlaid  with  the  teeth  of  slain  enemies,  afford  to  the  half-in- 
toxicated masticator  of  drugs,  the  delights  at  once  of  the 
past  and  the  present,  the  grateful  recollections  of  successful 
revenge,  and  the  facility  of  enjoying  with  ease  the  titillation 
of  his  palate.  Notwithstanding  these  unfavourable  symp- 
toms of  ferocity,  the  state  of  society  in  these  islands  im- 
proves with  rapidity.  Tamahama,  like  another  Peter,  has 
built,  where  before  never  a  vessel  swam  greater  than  a  canoe, 
a  fleet  of  twenty  sail  of  ships,  of  from  twenty  to  fifty  tons 
burthen,  and  his  speculating  mind  has  already  projected  the 
commencement  of  a  commercial  intercourse  with  China. 

Mr.  T.  after  some  stay  at  these  islands,  returned  to  Ota- 
heite,  where  he  went  on  shore  to  urgre  the  business  of  col- 
lecting provisions.  The  ship,  meanwhile,  proceeded  to 
another  island  on  the  same  errand,  and  unfortunately  was 
lost  on  some  rocks  and  sand-banks;  their  purposes  of  trade 
were  thus  frustrated.  All  the  companions  in  misfortune  met 
in  Otaheite,  and  remained  there,  till  the  arrival  of  a  ship 
afforded  them  the  opportunity  of  proceeding  to  Botany  Bay. 
During  his  protracted  and  unwilling  residence  at  Otaheite, 
our  author  had  it  in  his  power  to  make  many  observations 
on  the  manners  of  the  natives,  his  account  of  which  occu- 
pies the  greater  part  of  a  volume.  The  progress  of  the  mis- 
sionaries is  probably  a  subject  which  will  excite  more  or 
less  the  curiosity  of  "all ;  and  it  will  be  heard  with  sensa- 
tions of  surprise  and  regret,  that  the  first  convert  is  yet  to 
be  made.  Some  small  improvement  indeed  seems  to  have 
been  effected  in  the  grossness  of  their  manners,  and  a  kind 
of  mechanical  half  observance  of  the  sanctity  of  the  sabbath 
has  been  introduced,  which,  however,  is  unaccompanied  by 
any  knowledge  of  the  principles,  or  practice  of  the  precepts 
of  Christianity.  After  a  sermon  preached  in  Mr.  TVs  pre- 
sence to  king  Otoo  and  some  others  of  the  royal  race,  Otoo 
demanded  where  Jehovah  lived,  and  being  told  in  the  hea- 
vens, declared  he  did  not  believe  it ;  and  some  of  the  rest 
asked,  since  they  could  bring  doum  the  sun  and  moon  by  help 
of  their  quadrants,  why  did  they  not  bring  down  our  Saviour 
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dv  similar  means?  The  desire  of  profane  knowledge  was 
equally  inconsiderable.  At  a  school  opened  by  the  mission- 
aries, one  native  only  attended.  The  wants  of  these  gentle- 
men are  numerous,  and  the  younger  part  of  them  cry  aloud 
for  wives,  which  Mr.  Turnbull  thinks  a  very  reasonable 
request. 

TheOtaheiteans  still  listen  with  rapture  to  the  Scotch  bag- 
pipe, of  which   Mr.  T.  with   most  uimational   impartiality 
condemns    the    dissonance.      The  curiosity  of  their   ladies 
seems  to  resemble  that  of  less  barbarous  people.     A  female 
of  the  Sandwich  islands,   whom  one   of  the  ship's   officers 
used  as  a  wife,  and  dressed  as  an  European  (in   the  last  of 
these  instances  to  her  infinite  disaccommodation),  was  car- 
ried by   the  Otaheite  dames  who  came  aboard  to  visit  her, 
into  the  cabin  ;  our  author  hesitates  to  determine  whether 
they  suspected  her  for  a  vamped  up  man,  or  meant  to   try 
her  skill  in  some  masonry,  but  by  the  account  of  the   fair 
savage  herself,  she  was  examined  very  closely.     In  perpe- 
trating  this    rudeness   the  royal   family    were  conspicuous 
for  activity,  being  in  that  country,  as-it  should  seem,  of  a 
disposition  to  be  tormented  and  tormenting  with  curiosity. 

During  his  second  residence  at  Sydney,   Mr.  T.  gives  an 
account  of  the  most  recent  state  of  that  colony,     it  is  im- 
possible to  help  feeling  a  little  surprise  at  the  alternations  of 
plenty  and  famine  that  continually  occur.     Plenty  was  the 
order  of  the  day  when  our  author  arrived  the  second  time  at 
this    settlement,    a   plenty,    however,    owing  solely  to  the 
supplies  procured  by  the  evacuation  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.    It  is  justly  re  narked,  that  some  of  this  mischief  might 
be   prevented,   by  government's  forming  stores  for  a  year's 
consumption  before  baud  ;  even  a  greater  provision  might  b$ 
advantageous.     But  the  root  of  all  these  evils  #can  only  be 
removed  by  the  cessation  of  the  interference  of 'the  govern- 
ing power  in  every  commercial  transaction,  of  the  fixing  of  a 
maximum,  and  of  the  well-meant  but  ill-advised  attempt  to 
undersell   the   fair   trader,  and  so   to  reduce  the   prices  of 
commodities,  which  an  attention  to  the  real  good  of  the  co- 
lony would  not  depress  too  far. 

The  new  settlement  on  Van  Diemen's  Land  has  not  suc- 
ceeded so  well  as  to  encourage  a  persistance  in  the  plan, 
and  it  was  in  contemplation  to  remove  the  stores  and  con- 
victs to  another  station  in  Bass's  Str.  its.  A  small  settlement 
was  also  about  to  be  formed  at  Hunter's  River,  where  there  is 
a  supply  of  coal  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  Iron,  stone,  and 
fossil  salt  have  "also  been  discovered.  Heavy  complaints 
continue  to  be  made  by  the  settlers,  that  the  price  of  graia 
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and  stock  is  not  in  just  proportion  to  the  price  of  la"bour; 
and  instead  of  raising  the  value  of  grain,  or  allowing  it  to 
rise  by  taking  away  all  unfair  competition,  and  by  mak- 
ing the  individuals  meet  even  the  government  on  equal 
terms,  the  absurd  expedient  has  been  adopted,  of  fixing  by 
proclamation  the  price  of  labour  at  a  low  rate.  This  plan, 
which  has  beenformed  to  saveexpence  to  government,  will, 
in  the  long  run,  produce  an  effect  directly  the  reverse  of 
that  intended,  and  injure  in  the  tenderest  point  the  agricul- 
tural prosperity  of  the  colony.  In  fact,  it  appears,  that  the 
adoption  of  three  measures,  would  in  all  probability,  in 
due  time,  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  inconveniences; 
all  laws,  fixing  or  modifying  prices,  either  of  grain,  stock, 
or  labour,  ought  to  be  rescinded;  government  should  pro- 
vide ample  granaries  for  two  years'  consumption,  which 
ought  to  be  filled  by  the  produce  of  the  colony,  of  which 
frequently  the  settlers  find  it  difficult  to  dispose  ;  and  lastly, 
government  ought  to  come  into  the  market  as  ordinary  mer- 
chants, and  sell  to  the  highest  bidder,  in  small  lots  if  they 
please,  but  by  no  means  at  a  low  profit,  or  indeed,  at  any 
fixed  profit.  A  thing  is  always  worth  what  it  will  fetch, 
and  any  attempt  to  alter  its  value,  otherwise  than  by  alter- 
ing the  quantity  in  the  market,  or  the  number  of  purchas- 
ers, must  always  turn  out  prejudicial  to  commerce.  No- 
thing also  appears  mere  completely  injudicious  than  the 
imposts  and  obstructions  which  beset  the  port  of  Sydney, 
and  drive  merchant  ships,  in  preference,  even  to  the  dangerous 
but  untaxed  shores  of  Norfolk  island.  It  is  pretty  evident 
at  least,  that  the  settlements  in  New  South  Wales  will  never 
prosper  under  their  present  management,  and  must  prove  yearly 
a  source  of  greater  expence  and  increasing  vexation  to  our 
government. 

Amid  the  unpleasing  scenes  of  roguery  and  depravity 
which  every  where  meet  the  eye  in  any  account  of  these 
colonies,  one  institution  appears  of  the  most  commendable 
nature,  and  not  less  to  be  praised  for  its  genuine  humanity 
than  its  sound  policy.  This  is  a  public  seminary  for  the 
reception  of  orphan  children,  and  those  of  the  more  aban- 
doned convicts,  which,  we  are  happy  to  state,  is,  as  it  de- 
serves to  be,  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  want  of 
hard  money  is  greatly  felt  in  that  country ;  and  there 
is  another  want,  which  it  is  more  in  the  power  of  govern- 
ment to  correct,  to  wit,  a  sufficient  military  force  to  ensure 
defence  not  only  from  foreign  attack  but  domestic  insur- 
rection. One  of  the  most  miserable  of  the  many  wretch- 
ed_,  but  well-meant  pieces  ©f  economy  of  a  late  administra- 
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tion,  was  the  reduction  of  the  corps  serving  in  New  South 
Wales. 

We  have  extended  to  so  considerable  a  length '-our  notice 
of  this  work,  that  we  have  not  much  room  for  further  ob- 
servation. Of  its  general  merits,  the  reader  is  now  in  some 
measure  qualified  to  judge,  and  to  apportion  with  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  justice  its  excellencies  and  its  defects.  In 
the  view  of  amusement  and  light  reading,  it  certainly  sur- 
passes most  of  the  similar  productions  of  the  day;  though 
he  who  wishes  for  profound  remarks  or  wire-drawn  specula- 
tions, may  probably  have  the  trouble  of  making  them  for 
himself.  Mr.  Turubull  is  a  seaman,  and  he  possesses  the 
rough  good  sense  of  his  profession,  polished  up  and  orna- 
mented with  some  of  the  aids  derived  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  mind.  His  style  is  the  index  of  his  acquirements;  it 
is  strong  and  even  forcible,  bat  frequently  incorrect.  With 
better  means  it  certainly  would  have  prjved  infinitely  supe- 
rior, and  perhaps  have  risen  to  some  degree  of  excellence. 
Such  as  it  is,  however,  we  are  very  well  pleased  both  with  it 
and  him,  and  especially  recommend  the  perusal  of  his  work 
to  all  whom  the  irksomeness  of  idleness  has  driven  to  exer- 
tion, and  who  will  hud  themselves  equallv  entertained,  and 
much  better  instructed,  than  by  the  most  fervent  stud  v  ofthe 
modern  host  of  novels. 


.Art.  II. — Academical  Questions,  b>/  the  Right  Honourable 
W.  Drummond,  K.  C.  F.  R.  S.  F.  R.  S.  ti.  Author  of  a, 
Translation  of  Pcrsius.  4to.  Vol.  I.  Cadeil  and  JDavies. 
1805. 

NOTHING  is  more  common  than  for  an  individual  to  set 
too  great  a  value  on  the  studies  in  which  he  excels,  or  ima- 
gines that  he  excels ;  to  lament  that  they  are  neglected, 
because  all  around  him  are  not  engaged  in  the  same  re-* 
searches  ;  and  to  console  himself  with  that  superiority  over 
other  mortals,  which  he  acquires  from  his  more  refined  taste, 
or  sublimer  philosophy.  Horace  warns  us  against  falling  into 
this  error,  by  a  precept,  which  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated to  students  who  form  an  imaginary  world  in  their  own. 
closets,  and  from  an  ignorance  of  that  in  which  thev  exist, 
depreciate  their  own  times,  and  extol  the  merit  of  ioiir^s 
ages  : 

-;     '  Nee  tua  laudabis  studia,  aut  aliena  repi-endes.' 
The  author  of  this  work  admires  and  cultivates  c  the  pfaiw 
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losophy  of  mind,  the  first  pliilosophy,'  and  has  dreamed^ 
that  '  this  philosophy  is  persecuted  where  science  is  pro- 
fessed to  be  taught;'  that '  a  general  distaste  has  existed  of 
late  years  in  this  country  for  all  speculative  and  metaphy- 
sical reason  ;  and  iie  hope-,  though  he  is  modest  enough  to 
hope,  that  it  may  not  be  attributed  to  his  ow.n  speculations, 
that  '  philosophy  will  regain  that  estimation  which  it  ought 
to  possess.' 

Our  readers  in  general,  and  our  Cambridge  friends  in  par- 
ticular, will  smile  at  these  lamentations,  hopes,  and  fears  ; 
and  some  may  be  tempted  to  ask,  at  what  seminary  did  our 
author  pursue  his  academical  studies,  and  in  what  remote 
corner  of  the  earth  has  he  existed,  since  he  quitted  the  lec- 
ture-rooms of  his  tutors  or  professors,  and,  left  to  his  own 
exertions,  and  the  company  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Cicero, 
burnt  the  midnight-lump  in  sad  and  sorrowful  lucubrations 
on  the  first  philosophy.  Pliilosophy  has  of  late  years  been  a 
word  of  double  import.  Its  original  meaning  is  not  lost  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  cultivate  real  science,  but  the  frivo- 
lity of  the  French  nation  under  the  old  government,  intro- 
duced in  its  stead  a  trifling  affectation  of  science  and  litera- 
ture"; and  the  calamities  that  have  befallen  that  nation, 
having  been,  though  falsely,  attributed  to  ignorance  in  the 
mask  of  philosophy,  some  men  have  been  weak  enough  to 
lay  the  blame  upon  philosophy  itself,  and,  like  peevish 
children,  to  quarrel  with  that  which  would  supply  the  only 
remedy  to  the  evils  under  which  they  labour.  This  per- 
verseness  might  be  excused  in  an  ill-educated  man  of  for- 
tune, who  having  lost  his  estates  in  France,  and  hearing  so 
much  of  the  phifosophes  in  fashion  at  Paris  before  the  Re- 
volution, is  ill  qualified  to  make  the  distinction  between 
philosophy  and  the  Parisian  harlot  under  its  form  :  but  it 
would  be  inexcusable  in  an  Englishman,  educated  at  either 
University,  however  he  might  be  amused  with  the  wit  of 
the  French  writers,  not  to  distinguish  between  the  flimsy 
texture  of  their  materials,  and  the  sober  garb  with  which 
philosophy  has  been  clothed  by  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Hart- 
ley, and  their  followers,  both  at  home  and  on  the  conti- 
nent. Philosophy,  and  particularly  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
have  not  lost  ground  in  this  country  :  but  we  must  not  ex- 
pect the  statesman  to  leave  his  politics,  the  lawyer  his  briefs, 
and  the  merchant  his  counting-house,  to  pursue  her ;  we  expect 
to  find  her  chief! v  in  the  groves  of  Acaclemus  :  there  she 
still  flourishes  ;  there  the  author,  when  he  quits  his  retire- 
ment, and  travels  into  the  south,  will  find  her,  though  he  will 
scarcely  know  her,  freed  from  the  shackles  of  Plato  ajid 
Aristotle,  and  as  she  appears  to  her  admirers, 

Et  vera  inccssu  patet  Dea. 
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Considering  the  secluded  state  in  which  our  author  evi- 
dently has  lived,  his  error  in  appreciating  the  merits  of  the 
two  English  Universities,  is  not  surprising;  but,  as  it  is  not 
an  uncommon  one,  it  deserves  notice. 

'  The  advantages,'  he  says,  '  which  are  lo  be  derived  from  clas- 
sical knowledge  are  well  understood  in  one  place,  and  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  mathematics  is  highly  estimated  in  another, 
while  the  study  of  the  human  mind,  which  is  the  study  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  that  examination  of  principles,  which  is  so  neces- 
sary to  the  scrutiny  of  truth,  are  either  discouraged  as  dangerous,  or 
neglected  as  useless/ 

We  hold  both  our  Universities  in  such  high  veneration, 
that  we  shall  not  institute  between  them  a  comparison  which 
must  be  invidious;  but  so  long  as  Cambridge  can  claim  a 
Bentley,  a  Markland,  a  Dawes,  and  a  Taylor,  of  former 
times  ;  and  a  Forson,  a  Parr,  a  Burney,  and  a  Wakefield,  of 
the  present  age,  she  need  dread  no  imputation  of  classical 
inferiority  from  the  most  ardent  or  fastidious  admirers  of 
ancient  literature.  We  maintain  also,  and  can  prove  by 
facts  which  cannot  be  contested,  that  science  and  literature 
are  not  incompatible;  for  it  is  well  known  that  a  greater 
number  of  classical  honours  has  been  obtained  at  Cambridge 
by  the  first,  than  by  the  second  class  of  proficients  in  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philosophy. 

It  being  proved   then,  that  classical  studies  are  not  neg- 
lected at  Cambridge,  we  can   assert  with  equal  confidence, 
that  the  philosophy  of  mind  employs  as  much  of  our  time  as 
is  due  to  this  study.  The  basis  of  it  is  laid  on  Locke  and  Hart- 
ley, the  study  of  whose  works  begins  with  the  first  year  of  re- 
sidence. But  in  that  University  it  isin  vain  to  display  know- 
ledge in  a  parade  of  words;  there  must,  be  real  science,  and  tHe 
enow  is  properly  used  where  that  is  not  to  be  obtained.     The 
wanderings  of  Plato  may  amuse  the  fancy:  but  the  unintel- 
ligible and  tiresome  syllogisms   of  Aristotle    can   no    longer 
subdue    the  judgment.     Cicero  is  occasionally  quoted,  but 
we  have  been  taught  by  Bacon  to  pursue  a  nobler  method 
of  reasoning,  and  our  application  to  the  mathematics  cer- 
tainly does  prevent  us  from  being  carried  away  by   the  trif- 
ling  delusions     of   ancient   or    modern    metaphysics.      To 
strengthen  the  reasoning  powers,  to  teach  how   to  think,  not 
what  to  think,  to  give  sufficient  scope  for  study  "in  the  early 
academical  years,  and  at  the  same  time  to  confine  it  within 
certain  iimits,  that  a  sound   scholar   and    an   acute  reasoner 
may  be  formed,  these  are  the  objects  of  the  Cambridge  stu- 
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dies.  It  is»not  presumed,  that  at  his  first  degree,  or  at  the 
end  of  three  vears  and  a  half,  a  vouns;  man  is,  as  in  many 
places,  to  have  run  through  an  Encyclopaedia,  hut  his  merit 
is  tried  during  this  time  bj7  a  variety  of  exercises  and  exami- 
nations, by  which  his  progress  in  mathematics,  classics,  and 
metaphysics,  is  ascertained,  and,  according  to  his  excellence 
in  each  or  all,  is  his  place  both  fairly  and  honourably  deter- 
mined in  the  estimation  of  his  equals  and  his  superiors. 

Fr&m  men  thus  educated,  from  the  mathematicians  of 
Cambridge,  to  whom  the  classical  quotations,  so  frequently 
introduced  by  our  author,  are  familiar,  and  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  ail  his  metaphysical  writers,  he  need  not  fear 
any  unfair  treatment;  the  persecution  of  a  metaphysical  sen- 
timent would  to  them  appear  ridiculous;  and,  if  they  smile 
at  the  parade  of  learning  displayed  in  this  work,  and  the 
ostentatious  introduction  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers  to  give 
force  to  a  trite  adage,  they  will  with  the  greatest  pleasure 
embrace  any  improvement  made  in  the  first  philosophy,  and 
pursue  with  ardour  the  path,  if  he  has  struck  one  out,  which 
may  lead  them  through  the  intricacies- of  his  science.  None 
will  applaud  more,  or  act  more  agreeably  to  the  sentiment 
which  is  inculcated  in  the  preface  to  this  work;  and,  if  the 
language  had  been  in  one  epithet  softened,  it  might  serve 
for  an  aphorism  over  a  college-gate,  or  an  inscription  in  a 
combination-room  :  '  Philosophy,  wisdom,  and  liberty,  sup- 
port each  other ;  he  who  will  not  reason,  is  abigot;  he  who 
cannot,  is  a  fool  ;  and  he  who  dares  not,  is  a  slave.' 

The  above  aphorism  seems  to  us  capable  of  some  enlarge- 
ment, and  we  could  wish  to  find  some  place  in  it  for  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  academ}7,  whose  mode  of  using  their  reason 
does  not  seem  to  have  tended  much  to  the  improvement  of 
science.  Many  of  that  school,  and  of  their  antagonists,  with 
their  imitators  in  modern  times,  seem  very  much  to  resemble 
the  geographers,  whose  plansour  inimitable  Arrowsmith  has, 
with  so  much  profit  to  real  knowledge,  discarded.  A  map  of 
{he  world  was  to  be  laid  down  ;  to  give  it  a  good  appearance, 
every  part  must  be  appropriated  to  its  peculiar  inhabitants, 
and  in  one  place  we  had  the  anthropophagi,  and  in  another 
the  '  men  whose  heads  no  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.' 
Arrowsmith  has  followed  the  juster  plan  :  the  limits  of  coun- 
tries which  have  been  explored  are  well  defined  ;  but  an 
extensive  blank  declares  frequently  our  ignorance  of  vast 
tracts,  and  points  out  the  regions  reserved  for  future  in- 
quiry. Hence  the  idle  surmises  and  conjectures,  the  trash 
of  ignorant  and  fabulous  travellers,  are  rejected,  aud  being 
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contented  not  to  know,  till  exact  information  has  reached 
us,  eacli  generation  will  add  a  little  to  the  general  stock  of 
knowledge,  and  the  limits  of  geography  will  be  gradually 
expanded.  This  was  one  of  the  grand  objects  in  Bacon's 
comprehensive  mind,  and  by  steadily  pursuing  it  in  every 
branch  of  philosophy,  such  improvements  will  be  made  as 
will  reduce  the  academicians  to  a  very  small  sect,  and  their 
doubts  and  surmises  will  be  confined  within  the  very  narrow 
sphere  of  their  own  disputatious. 

Every   body    allows,    that   the    knowledge   of    mind   is 
among  the  most  excellent  of  sciences ;  our  author  requires 
in  the  onset  of  his  work,  an  observation  of  Aristotle  to  in- 
duce    assent    to    this    trite  remark.       Philosophers    have 
found  difficulties  on  this  subject;  doubtless,  and  so  they  have 
in  every  other,  and  the  question  remains  to  be  solved,  whe^ 
ther  the  soul  is  an  incorporeal  essence,  or  the  result  of  mate- 
rial organization.     With  this  question  our  academic  begins, 
and   after  enumerating   various  opinions,  gravely  tells   us, 
that  it  would  have  been  worthy  of  philosophical  accuracy 
to  explain  the  nature  of  power.     Do  not  all  metaphysical 
writers  then  explain,  or  attempt  to  do  it  ?    To  us,  Locke  has 
given  a  very  plain  account  of  this  matter ;  and  every  person, 
who  observes  a  change,  whether  in   external  objects  or  in 
the  trains  of  his  own  ideas,  has  a  complete  idea  of  power. 
But  our  academic  will  not  be  content  with  the  plain   and 
bumble   way  of  looking  around  us,  and  ascending  by  slow 
degrees    from    the  lower  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  hill  of 
science.     Power,  he  tells  us,  cannot  be  at  once  the  principle 
and  the  attribute  of  being ;  and   the  word   principle    brings 
in  a  quotation   from  Cicero,  to  let  us  know,  as  the  pedant 
does  in  iiie  play,  what  it  means.     But,  as- our  author  chose 
to  go  so  high  at  iirst,  we  wish  he  had  taken  the   trouble  to 
inform  us,  what  he  meant  by  being,  that  we  might  fully 
comprehend  his  meaning;  and  in  another  part,  what  is  ex- 
isting substance  ;  and  what  is  all  things    and  something! 
These  little   words,  if  well  defined,   would   throw    a  great 
light  upon  the  embarrassments  in  the  first  chapter,  in  which 
we  find  so  much  difficulty  to  follow  our  author. 

The  u  iity  of  the  soul  is  denied,  upon  the  supposition  of 
different  existing  powers  ;  but  we  see  no  reason  to  deny  this 
unity  any  more  than  that  of  the  body,  because  we  possess 
the  different  powers  of  feeling,  smelling,  hearing,  Sec. 
Thinking  is  different  from  smelling,  and  man  possesses  both 
those  rowers  :  the  o  ie  we  ascribe  to  a  spiritual,  the  other  to 
a  corporeal  substance  :  but  Locke  teaches  us  very  clearly, 
that  when  we  make  thought  the  essence  of  the  spiritual,  and 
solidity  that  of  the   material  substance,  we  are  not  to  pre,- 
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same  that  we  have  acquired  a  complete  knowledge  of 
either,  nor  to  pretend  to  determine  how  these  powers  may 
be  related  to  each  other.  In  vain  have  we  searched  for  far- 
ther information, from  &4r»D'rummond  ;  ho  yxrj^es  prettily  on 
the  state  or  the  soul,  when  affected  by  the  passions,  hut  our 
first  philosophy  is  not  farther  advanced  by  the  disquisition. 
We  willingly  allow  to  him,  that  sensation  alone  overcomes 
sensation,  and  applaud  his  concluding  sentiment:  '  Belief 
cannot  be  forced,  nor  cftn  conviction  be  coerced  ;  hen 

one  sentiment  effaces  an'&ther  in  the  human  mind,  the 
change  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  thing  else  than  to  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  itself.' 

From  doubts  on  the  nature  of  th<e  soul,  we  are  led  to 
doubts  on  its  active  and  passive  powers,  and  '  the  doctrine 
of  passive  mental  power  is  slated  to  be  one  of  the  most  sin- 
gular anions  the  fallacies  which  deceived  the  excellent 
judgment  of  Locke.'  Mueh  is  said  on  the  expression  of  the 
mind  being  compared  to  n  tahula  rasa ;  but  the  author  does 
not  seem  willing  to  make  the  proper  allowance  for  the  me- 
taphor used  by  our  excellent  philosopher.  The  author  of 
the  Essay  on  the  Understanding  states  merely  what  he  ap- 
prehended to  be  tacts,  aud  which  we  believe  appear  in  the 
same  light  to  the  generality  of  mankind  ;  namely,  that  there 
is  a  time  in  our  existence  when  we  were  without  ideas,  that 
tve  received  several  without  any  effort  of  our  own,  and  on 
the  other  hand  we  receive  several  by  the  exertions  of  our 
active  powers.  As  far  as  we  can  understand  our  academi- 
cian's language,  these  positions  remain  unshaken. 

We   are  accustomed   to   imagine,  that  a  solid   extended 
substance  is  to  be  found  in  this  world  ;  and  if  any  one  per- 
sisted seriously  in  his  doubts   on   this  subject,  a  cricket-ball 
thrown  at  his  head  would  seem  to  be  the  most  convincing 
argument.       But  our   author  tells  us,  that    '  the   being  of 
substance  is  an   improbable  conjecture,'  and  conjures  up  a, 
vast  deal  of  harapgu'ttg  upon  the  supposition  of  one  knows 
not    what  support  of    certain    qualities,    which  is  used    by 
Locke  to  explain  the  ideas  of  others  ou  the  nature  of  subr 
stance.     Locke  tells  us  plainly,  that  a  substance  is  a  collec- 
tion of  ideas  existing  independent    ot  any  other,  and  the 
cricket-bail  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
collection.     If  we  have  ideas  of  solidity  and  extension,  as 
our  author  allows,  the  idea  of  substance  must  be   allowed, 
since  it  is  only  the  combination  of  those. two  ideas  :  and  the 
distinction   of  our  ideas  made  by    Locke  is  both  useful  and. 
convenient,  as  no  one  can  doubt,  that  a  substance  is  neither 
a  mode  aor  a  relation.     Yet  our  author  tells  us  plainly,  thafc 
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f  it  helps  to  explain  nothing,  since  it  can  neither  be  define^, 
nor  imagined,  nor  understood.' 

Having  got  rid  of  solid  extended  substance,  the  author, 
We  imagined,  meant  to  conduct  us  into  the  world  of  spirits, 
and  we  anticipated  much  entertainment  from  his  florid  de- 
scriptions of  the  heavenly  or  submundane  regions.  But  alas  ! 
we  were  sadly  mistaken.  The  next  chapter  brings  us  lo 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  to  the  matter  of  the  latter,  either 
npcoh  or  mportxps,  and  the  academic  now  leads  us  a  long 
dance  into  the  wood.  Our  readers  may  easily  imagii.e 
how  tired  we  were  by  this  excursion,  when  they  consi- 
der, that  we  were  referred  to  the  learned  author  of  Phi- 
losophical Arrangements,  and  to  the  author  of  Ancient  Me- 
taphysics, that  form  enters  into  the  discussion,  and  that 
the  question,  What  is  universal  form  ?  is  answered  in  this 
fine  florid  style;  '  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  range  of 
being  with  which  we  are  acquainted  \  nature  disowns  it,  ai.d 
imagination  pursues  it  to  the  limits  of  existence.'  In  plain 
terms,  the  question  is  nonsense,  and  our  author  might  have 
recollected,  that  it  is  waste  of  time  to  make  a  vast  parade 
of  learning  and  fine  writing  on  idle  and  ridiculous  questions, 
which  have  long  ago  been  consigned  to  merited  oblivion. 

Primary  and  secondary  qualities  now  attract  our  notice  ; 
and  here  we  have  a  tirade  on  the  knowledge  of  things,  and 
the  knowledge  of  words.  '  It  may  be  thought,'  says  our 
author, (  that  those  persons  contribute  just  as  much  to  use- 
ful literature  in  examining  the  nature  of  things,  as  those 
who  pass  their  lives  in  accumulating  words  in  languages  no 
longer  spoken,  and  in  quarrelling  with  each  other  about  the 
meaning  of  obscure  authors,  whose  works,  after  all,  may  not 
be  worth  reading.  I  do  not  desire  bv  this  to  insinuate  any 
disrespect  for  classical  literature.'  There  is,  we  can  assure 
him,  no  need  of  it.  There  is  no  danger  also,  in  the  present 
times,  of  the  knowledge  of  words  being  preferred  to  the 
knowledg-e  of  things:  but  we  should  bee  of  him  to  consider 
whether  the  greater  part  of  his  discussions  does  not  rather 
relate  to  words  than  things:  and  that,  if  he  was  really  in 
earnest  in  his  inquiries,  he  could  not  have  pursued  them  bet- 
ter than  by  consulting  his  judgment  rather  than  his  memory, 
by  examining  the  things  themselves  rather  than  referring  to 
the  various  positions  of  authors,  in  which  there  is  an  affec- 
tation of  learning  easily  acquired,  and  tending  to  scarcely 
a  ay  useful  purpose. 

Here,  hovyever,  our  author  agrees  with  Locke  ;  and  allows 
that  the  secondary  qualities  of  bodies  are  nothing  else  but 
sensation?,  which  exist   only  as  they  are  perceived.      Ihe 
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opinions  of  Reid  and  the  author  of  Ancient  Metaphysics  are 
to  prepare  us  for  the  sentiments  of  our  academician,  and  to  do 
this  more  precisely,  he  treats  separately  in  the  three  follow- 
i  lg  chapters  of  solidity,  extension,  and  motion.  His  idea  of  so- 
lidity is,  that  it  is  'that  simple  mode,  of  which  resistance  is 
the  simple  idea.  If  we  continue  to  press  the  table,  we  are 
- : —  >ti  ve  of  the  repetition  of  the  same  idea.  By  this  repe- 
tition of  the  same  simple  idea  of  hardness  or  resistance,  I 
■understand,' says  he, 'the  simple  mode  which  1  call  sol'dity.' 
To  be  sure,  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  define  a  term  in  any 
manner  he  pleases  ;  but  we  do  not  see  any  advantage  which 
we  shall  gain  by  adopting  it.  The  different  modifications 
of  pressure  and  resistance  give  rise  to  the  terms,  hard  and 
soft,  and  his  solidity  is  in  fact  nothing  but  hardness.  The 
solidity  of  Mr,  Locke  takes  us  out  of  the  relative  terms  hard 
and  soft,  and  gives  us  an  idea  conceivable  assuredly  by  the 
iaind,  however  its  real  existence  may  be  problematical. 

Extension  is  discovered  not  to  be  a  property  of  matter ; 
and  the  farther  notions  of  our  author  on  this  subject,  we 
will  leave  to  himself  to  explain. 

f  As  it  is  by  the  sight  and   the  touch  that  we  acquire  our  no- 
tions of  any  extension,  and  as  it  is  also  by  the  comparison  of  such 
ideas,  that  we  learn  to  distinguish  the  relative  proportions  of  mag- 
nitudes, so  we  may  not  improperly  term  extension  a  simple  mode 
of  duration.     I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  this  theory  as  clearly  as 
I  can.      Let  any  whole  visible  extent,  answering  to  the  whole  visual 
angle  at  which  all  the  rays  of  light  falling  upon  the  retina  are  con- 
centrated,  be  denominated  a  continuous  quantit}'.     Again,    let  any 
apparent  disunited  quantities,  equal  to  particular  objects,  and  mak- 
ing parts  of  continuous  quantity,  be  called  discrete.     Continuous 
extension  will  be  equal  to  what  I  term  the  simple  mode  of  duration, 
and    discrete    quantities    to    particular    combinations  of   the  same 
simple  idea.     In  the  extension,  which  is  continuous,   we  only  con- 
sider the  simple  mode   itself*;    but  in  discrete  quantities,   the  mode 
is  not   contemplated  simply,  but  as  mixed  with  other  modes,  and 
this,  in  fact,  gives  us  the  difference,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  after- 
wards more  fully  to  shew,  between  one  discrete  quantity  and  another. 
'When  I  look  out  of  my  window,  the  objects  which  I  see  before  me, 
give  me  notions  of  discrete  quantities.     The  mind  cannot  contem- 
plate more  than  one  idea  at  a  time,  with  whatever  rapidity  whole 
trains  may  pass  before  it  ;  and  a  regular  series  of  imagespasses  in  my 
imagination,  while  I  survey  the  prospect  before  me,  and  while  the 
neighbouring   shores,    covered    with    buildings,  gardens,  and    vine- 
yards, the  sea,  a  remote  promontory,  and  a  farther  island,  fill  the 
painted  field  of  my  vision,  and  successively  attract  my  notice  ;   but 
all  these  objects,  with  their  different  distances  and  relative  magni- 
tudes,   being,  as  it  were,  suimned  up,  make   me  perceptive  of  the 
simple  mode  of  duration,  which  ha«''<een  called  continuous  exteasion.' 
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Motion  may  be  expected  to  excite  no  small  difficulties  in 
our  author's  mind.  Aristotle,  Lord  Monboddo,  Zen'o  the 
Elealich,  Des  Cartes,  Borelli,  Newton,  Bacon,  are  first  in- 
troduced, but  in  vain,  to  remove  them.  We  are  then  fa- 
voured with  a  long  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which, 
things  may  be  changed,  and  •  it  is  any  change  perceived  in 
the  associations  of  the  simple  idea  of  extension,  which  is 
that  which  we  call  motion.'  Hence  then  we  are  led  to  the 
following  definition.  '  Motion  is  mutation  in  the  combina- 
tions of  our  ideas  of  extension.'  Thus  if  we  place  the  figures 
1,  C,  3  in  their  natural  order,  then  in  the  order  1,  3,  2,  sup- 
posing this  to  have  been  done  with  marks  on  a  board,  it  is 
evident  that  the  counters  will  have  been  moved,  but  unless 
we  saw  the  operation  performed,  we  can  by  no  means  from 
thisdefinition  discoverthe  meaning  of  motion.  From  this  de- 
finitionalso,  the  author  proceeds  to  explain  to  us  the  propor- 
tion between  time  and  motion,  and  to  ascertain  that  the  spaces 
are  to  the  times,  as  the  times  to  the  spaces.  Now  that 
in  uniform  motions,  the  spaces  vary  as  the  times,  is  a  well 
known  proposition  dependent  upon  the  fourth  proposition, 
of  the  fifth  book  of  Euclid,  but  such  a  demonstration  oui* 
author  would  disdain.  It  is  too  easy  and  simple.  There  is 
no  sublimity  in  it.  It  is  a  demonstration  depending  merely 
upon  proportion,  and  the  knowledge  acquired  by  walking 
from  one  end  of  a  room  to  the  other.  In  exchange  For  it 
the  author  has  substituted  his  own  explanation,  which  we 
confess  plainly,  we  cannot  comprehend  ;  and  apprehend 
that  it  will  not  pass  current,  where  clear  ideas  are  expected 
to  be  clearly  explained,  and  the  language  of  demonstration 
is  clearly  understood. 

What  a  delightful  thing  it  is  to  have  a  philosophical  and 
poetical  imagination,  which  in  describing  the  five  senses  can 
bring  in  chymistry,  anatomy,  optics,  the  perfumes  of  Ara- 
bia, the  properties  of  half  the  substances  of  the  globe,  and 
having  thus  played  with  a  reader,  leave  him  in  the  lurcb 
with  a  French  sentence,  '  ilnes'agit  pas  lire,  mats  clef  aire 
petiser  !'  Verily  the  right  hon.  author  is  right  in  this  in- 
stance :  it  is  to  no  purpose  that  you  endeavour  to  find  out 
what  he  means  by  so  many  quarto  pages  on  the  five  senses  : 
we  may  thinfc  till  we  are  tired.  Let  us  go  to  another  sub- 
ject. 

Book  the  second  begins  with  a  digression.  We  are  to 
examine  the  systems  of  a  variety  of  authors.  First  comes 
Des  Cartes,  and  his  famous  dogma  is  tediously  examined, 
and  refuted  with  as  much  complacency  as  if  new  light  had 
been  thrown  upon  a  very  abstruse  and  difficult  topic.  Bacon 
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enters  next,  and  some  fine  compliments  are  paid  to  him  ; 
alter  which,  instead  of' introducing  us  properly  to  this  grave 
personage,  we  are  whisked  away  to  Anaximander,  Thales, 
A 11  a x ago r as,  Pythagoras,  Empedocles,  Ocellus,  Lucanus, 
Tima?tis,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  Potamo  and  Ammonius, 
Piotinus  and  Proclns.  Having  thus  turned  our  brain  by  such 
a  quantity  of  great  company,  all  on  the  sudden  the  author 
begs  to  be  permitted  to  express  some  surprize  at  the  facility 
with  which  the  great  teacher  of  the  inductive  method  has 
admitted  the  doctrine  of  the  rational  soul  being  a  substance, 
which  possesses  certain  powers  or  faculties.  Leave  us  only 
a  soul  to  be  saved,  most  sapient  teacher,  and  we'll  follow 
you.  \\  e  then  advance,  but  soon  tumble  into  the  viroiri^r 
and  $LzTu>^\],if  of  Aristotle,  and  cannot  by  any  contrivance  de- 
rise  what  the  w  liter  is  aiming  at.  We  come,  however,to  New- 
ton, and  here  we  said  to  ourselves,  '  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to 
understand  something.  Mathematical  demonstration  can- 
not, be  confounded.'  Alas  !  we  thought  ourselves  safe  in  the 
material  world,  bat  what  in  such  a  world  are  mathematical 
points,  lines,  and  surfaces  ?  Where  are  our  circles-,  ellipses, 
and  parabolas  :  \\  hat  becomes  of  our  infinitism  also  ?  What 
can  be  that  material  atom,  which  is  infinitely  less  than 
something  which  is  infinitely  little,  and  therefore  as  little 
as  possible  I  The  light  honourable  author  has  evidently  been 
reading  some  arguments  in  the  Sophs'  schools,  but  like  some 
even  mathematicians  of  note,  has  overlooked  the  sentence 
at  the  end  of  the  fust  section,  which  every  Newtonian  must 
keep  fi.\ed  in  his  memory,  or  lose  all  the  beauty  of  the  de- 
monstrations of  our  great  philosopher.  *  Igitur  in  sequen- 
tibus,  si  quando  facili  rerum  conceptui  consulens,  dixero 
quantitatcs  quam  minimas,  vel  evanescentes,  vel  ultimas, 
cave  intcliigas  quantitates  magnitudiue  determinatas,  sed 
coiiita setnner  diminuendas  sinelimite.' 

•  •  • 

The  students  of  our  universities  will  now  be  surprised  at  a 
question,  which  the  author  asks  with  the  utmost  gravity  :  Is 
it  possible  for  a  theist  to  reconcile  the  system  of  Newton,  as 
it  is  commonly  taught,  with  his  belief  in  a  God,  or  with 
the  proofs  which  ought  to  establish  and  confirm  that  be- 
lief? We  cannot  tell  how  the  system  of  Newton  may 
have  been  taught  in  the  seminaries  whence  this  question 
was  derived;  bat  we  may  express  our  surprise,  that  such 
a  question  should  have  been  asked  by  one  who  had  read 
the  '  scholium  generale'  at  the  end  of  the  '  Principia.'  The 
vis  insifa  and  the  via  irrtpressa,  by  which  the  phenomena 
of  bodies,  moving  in  curves,  are  described,  do  not  im- 
pair the  belief  in  the  Supreme  .Being;  but,  orx  the  contrary. 
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the  more  enlarged  are  our  notions  of  nature,  the  more  en- 
larged are  our  ideas  of  hss  power,  '  qui  omnia  regit  non  ut 
aniina  mundi,  sed  ut  universorum  dominus.' 

From  ludicrous  trifling  on  the  Newtonian  system,  from  a 
comparison  of  our  master  (who  had  the  utmost  reverence  for 
God,  and  saw  in  him  the  author  not  only  of  nature  hut  re* 
\elation,)  from  a  comparison  of  Newton  with  Epictetus,  two 
men  differing  as  widely  as  possible,  Mr.  Drummond  gets  into 
a  channel  with  which  he  is  better  acquainted.      IJe  has  read 
the  works  of  Spinosa,  and  well  digested  their  contents,   and 
his  tenets  are  given  in  a  very  ingenious  manner  in  a  dialogue 
between  Theophilus  and  Hylus,  who  argue  jeiore  Eugenim 
on  the  merits  of  their  respective  systems.  Theophilus  argues 
in  the  usual  manner  in  favour  of  a  Supreme  Being,  the  go- 
vernment of  the  world,  and  the  advantages  of  the  Christian 
revelation.     His  speech  is  given  very  concisely.     Uylus  in- 
dulges himself  in  a  longer  harangue,  and  points   out  with  a 
duedegree  of  sensibility,  the  difference  between  the  believer 
anddeuier  of  established  opinions.     (  I  cannot,'  says  Hylus, 
*  fulminate  against  those  who  think  differently  from  me,  or 
hurl  anathemas  at  the  heads  of  my  enemies,  when  argument!? 
have  failed  me.      1  cannot  raise  the  terrible  daemon  of  per- 
secution to  blast  the  reputation,  and  to  destroy  the  peace  of 
virtuous  men;  and,  forbid  it,  justice,  if  such    means  were  in 
niv  power,  that  i  should  triumph   by   calumny,   hypocrisy, 
and  misrepresentation.' 

After  this  tirade  against  Theophilus,  which  cannot  be  said 
to  be  out  of  place  in  the  mouth  of  a  Spinosist,  for  Spinosa 
was  most  shamefully  handled  by  those,  who  having  truth  on 
their  side,  needed  not  the  use  of  unfair  weapons — Hylus  pro- 
ceeds to  explain  the  system  of  Spinosa,  and  this  he  does  in 
so  eloquent  a  style,  and  so  much  better  manner  than  Theo- 
philus, that  the  latter  exclaims  in  a  great  passion  at  the  end 
of  the  harangue,  '  Is  it  possible,  that  there  £ould  have  been 
men  who  were  the  dupes  of  such  miserable  sophistries  ?  Asto- 
nishment has  fettered  my  tongue,    otherwise  long  ere  this, 
O  Eugenio,    I  should  have  interrupted  this  impious  farrago, 
to  which  we  have   listened.     Gracious   God  !  give    me  for- 
bearance! To  what  direful  conclusions  do  the  doctrines  of 
Hylus  lead  ?  I  shudder  at  the  thought.     They  leave  the  soul 
without  the  hope  of  futurity,    the  universe   without  a  plan 
devised  by  wisdom,  man  without  ajudge,  and  nature  without 
a  God.'     The  last  sentence  is  nearly  the   truth,  but  Theo-- 
philus would  have  a  greater  advantage  over  the  adversary 
if  he  could   have  kept  his  temper.     Eugenio  reproves  him 
for  this  fault,  allows  him  to  have  had  truth  on  his  side,    but 
caanot  give  him  the  victory  in  the  argument, 
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We  now  enter  upon  another  discussion,  .and  Lceuwen- 
lioech  and  Malpighi  bring  their  nervous  fluids  and  muscular 
fibres  to  our  examination.     They  detain  us,  however,   but 
a  little  time,  for  Hartley  advances  with   his  medullary    sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  of  the  spinal  marrow,  and  of  the  nerves. 
The  good  doctor  must  have  himself  smiled   at  the  account 
given  of  his  system  ;  and  indeed  the  author  does  not  in    this 
instance  err  very   widely  from  the  mark.     It  is  pleasant  to 
be  told,  in  the  concise  style  of  Euclid,  that  natural  vibrations 
are  begotten  by  certain    full-blooded  arteries  upon   the  me- 
dullary substance  ;  that  external  objects  also  impress  the  same 
susceptible  substance,   and  are   the  fathers  of  preternatural 
■vibrations;  that  a  commerce  ensues  between  natural  and  pre- 
ternatural vibrations,  whence  springs  a  numerous  progeny  of 
vibratiuncies  ;  and  finally,  that  ideas  and  sensationsare  gene- 
rated by  natural  and  preternatural  vibrations — by  vibratiun- 
cies and  pulsations — by  parents  and  by  children,   mingled 
together  in  a  state  of  general,  incestuous,  and  unnatural  libi- 
dinage. 

Tucker's   Light  of  Nature  is  now  examined,  and   much 
more  pains  are  bestowed  on  this  work  than  it  deserves  ;  for, 
though  it  met  with  the  approbation  of  Paley,  and  might  afford 
to   a   lecturer   a   variety  of  images  for  the  amusement  of 
his  pupils,  it  is   of  too   light  a  texture,  too   diffusive,  too 
vague,  too  inconclusive,  to  be  recommended  to  one  who  is 
upon  the  search  after  real  knowledge,  and  would  dig  after  it 
as   after  a    hidden    treasure.     The  work,   however,    affords 
occasion  for  a  digression  on  style,  and  our  author  expatiates 
-with  delight  into  the  fields  of  belles  lettres.     Of  course,  wc 
have  Plato,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,   Demosthenes,  Iso~ 
crates,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Longinus,  Quintilian,  to  assist  us  in 
our  estimate  of  the  composition  of  good,  plain,  downright, 
simple    Mr.    Tucker;    who,    though    he    certainly    was   no 
churchman,  as  his  son-in-law  the  baronet  (who,  much  to  his 
credit,  has  published  a  second  edition  of  his  father's  writings) 
would  represent  him  to  be,  yet  he  has  many  good  points 
about  him,  and  may  amuse  a  leisure  hour  with  the  innocent 
fancies  of   his   wild    imagination.     Having   dispatched   the 
Greeks  and  Latins,  Our  author  condescends  to  speak  of  the 
style  of  English  writers  ;  and  he  distinguishes  in  general  with 
great  justice  the  merits  of    Bacon,  Locke,  Berkley,  Boling- 
broke,  Hume,  Reid,  and  Dugald  Stewart. 

Our  readers  must  now,  we  fear,  be  pretty  well  tired,  and 
we  profess  our  fears  that  Morpheus  will  overpower  us,  before 
we  can  get  through  the  remainder  of  the  work.  Leibnitz 
shall  not  detain  us  ;  for  who  is  there  unacquainted  with  his 
pre-existent  harmony?  and  if  there  be,  the  twenty-  six  pages 
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given  to  this  subject  will  not  make  him  much  the  wiser  or 
belter.  Kant,  nobody  understands  in  England,  still  less  doe3 
any  one  express  any  inclination  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
his  transcendental  nonsense  ;  we  may  therefore  sing  '  lo 
triumphe/  on  seing  thirty-one  pages  more  slip  through  our 
fingers.  More  respect  would  be  paid  to  the  philosophy  of 
mind  by  Dr.  Reid,  which  occupies  the  last  chapter,  it  really 
we  were  not  weaned  out,  and  we  srladly  seize  the  truisms 
with  which  our  author  ends  his  work,  to  shew  what  may  be 
expected  from  Ins  profound  investigations. 

'  Whatever  be  the  study  men  pursue,  the  systems  they 
adopt,  or  the  sciences  they  cultivate,  they  will  meet  with 
difficulties  to  perplex  reason,  and  with  obstacles  to  dis- 
may confidence.  All  the  paths  of  literature,  and  all  the 
ways  of  knowledge,  are,  it  is  true,  not  equally  rugged; 
but  they  who  seek  for  something  more  than  amusement 
must  not  always  hope  to  walk  among  flowers.' — '  From  these 
observations,'  continues  the  writer,  'lam  led  to  conclude, 
that  if  we  would  consider  the  difficulties-  which  impede 
our  progress  in  every  path  of  science ;  we  should  not 
reject  the  doctrine  of  philosophers  concerning  ideas,  upon 
a  hasty  examination  of  its  abstruse  principles.  If  it  lead 
to  some  reflections  which  surprise,  because  they  are  new 
to  the  mind,'  (we  confess  that  we  have  not  met  with  much 
novelty),  '  or  to  some  conclusions,  which  perplex  because 
they  combat  favourite  prejudices/  (we  have  been  perplex- 
ed only  by  our  author's  circuitous  way  of  writing,) '  let 
it  be  considered,  that  all  human  knowledge  is  obscure  and 
imperfect,  that  the  intellectual  vision  of  man  is  dim  and 
clouded,  and  that  as  light  breaks  in  upon  the  soul,  the  ob- 
jects of  its  perception  must  necessarily  appear  under  new 
forms  and  different  colours.' 

Thus  ends  the  first  volume,  and  a  second  is  threatened/ 
Before  the  papers  for  it  are  arranged  for  publication,  before 
the  indexes  are  consulted  of  the  works  of  all  philosophers 
ancient  and  modern,  we  would  fain  make  three  requests  to 
the  right  honourable  author  :  first,  that  he  would  be  kind 
enough  to  make  an  index  of  names  for  the  present  volume, 
which  would  not  only  be  of  great  use  to  the  reader,  but  make 
the  unlearned  stare  at  the  prodigious  number  of  books 
which  have  occupied  the  studies  and  the  leisure  hours  o 
writer  ;  secondly,  that  he  would  with  a  pair  of  scissars  cuto'ut 
of  his  work  what  belongs  to  the  above-mentioned  autk 
and  compare  it  with  what  remains,  as  hisown  peculiar  property; 
and  thirdly,  that  he  would  arrange  under  separate  heads  the 
various  subjects  of  his  book,  and  without  reference  to  any 

author'  ancient  cr  modern/  give  us,  without  verbiage,  an 
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as  concisely  as  possible,  his  own  opinions  upon  each  topics 
The  public  will  be  no  inconsiderable  gainer  by  this  process, 
but  much  more  so  the  right  honourable  author  ;  his  growing 
work  will  be  viewed  by  him  with  constant  satisfaction,, 

Nonumque  premetur  in  annum. 


Akt.  III. — The  Sabbath  and  Sabbath  Walks  fij/  James 
Grahamt.  Third  Edition,  bio.  as.  Cadell  and  Daviss. 
]305. 

TH  E  sentence  of  our  greatest  critical  biographer  on  the  un- 
fitness of  religion  for  poetry,  has  not  proved  so  incontestible 
as  many  of  that  great  man's  opinions.  Dr.  Johnson's  notion, 
as  far  as  it  was  deduced  from  the  experience  of  English 
poetry,  was  probably  biassed  by  some  unfortunate  passages  of 
JVIilton,  such  as  the  dialogues  of  those  personages  in  holy 
writ,  where  indeed  the  hand  of  a  master  hasfaultered  upon  the 
lyre,  and  which  the  truest  admirers  of  Paradise  Lost  will  be 
the  least  inclined  to  peruse.  Or  the  taste  of  Johnson  might 
have  been  influenced  by  Young,  a  poet  of  unquestionable- 
genius,  but  who  has  yet  failed,  with  all  the  strength 
and  dignity  of  his  powers,  to  produce  a  religious  poem 
that  bears  our  continued  perusal.  In  the  Night  Thoughts, 
we  have  always  the  mystery  of  an  oracle,  but  seldom  its  wis- 
dom ;  we  have  abstraction  without  philosophy,  shade  with- 
out relief,  solemnity  with  unfrequent  sublimity;  the  writer 
seems  visionary  without  inspiration;  and  though  never  on 
earth,  is  yet  rarely  in  heaven. 

Since  the  timeof  Young,  two  favorite  poets  of  our  language, 
the  Author  of  the  Grave,  and  Covvper,  have  added  an 
additional  proof  to  what  Johnson  might  have  learntfrom  other 
poets  on  religious  subjects,  that  poetry,  like  every  other 
species  of  eloquence,  is  not  only  compatible  with  religion, 
but  congenial  with  its  warmest  feelings;  that  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion with  a  pure  as  well  as  elevated  mind,  will  strongly  con- 
vey by  the  contagion  of  strong  impressions,  what  is  deeply 
impressed  upon  itself  ;  and  that  when  fancy  is  sincere,  and 
acts  as  the  hand-maid,  not  the  tutoress  of  religion,  poetry, 
like  the  true-born  child  of  heaven,  may  drink  inspiration 
from  its  most  sacred  of  sources,  and ■  approach  unblamed  to 
breathe  empyreal  air.' 

Our  impression  of  partiality  for  the  poem  before  us  has 
certainly  been  occasioned  by  perceiving  in  the  vein  of  its 
composition,  what stroagly  reminded  us  of  theomaments  of 
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Sacred  poetry  which  we  have  last  mentioned.  The  undoubted 
merit  of  the  author  is  to  have  chosen  a  subject  which  seems,  like 
a  talisman  of  inspiration,  to  have  summoned  imagesof  delight- 
ful association,  and  to  bear  upon  that  subject  with  language 
unaffectedly  simple  and  strong.  As  the  poem,  however,  is 
short,  we  cannot  but  blame  his  inattention  to  perfect  structure 
of  versification.  Indeed  if  his  blank  verse  had  been  more  uni- 
formly correct  than  it  is,  we  should  have  thought  the  choice 
of  measure  injudicious  for  so  short  a  piece.  Of  blank  verse 
we  have  had  enough  that  was  good  in  ancient  times,  and 
more  than  enough  that  has  been  b;id  in  modem  days.  Front 
several  passages  in  the  Sabbath,  we  are  disposed  to  think  its 
author  capable  of  appreciating,  and  even  commanding  the 
higher  graces  of  finished  harmony  of  numbers.  We  regret 
that  he  did  not  attach  himself  to  a  more  perfect  order  of 
poetical  architecture,  to  the  Spencerian  measure,  for  in- 
stance, so  inimitably  fitted  for  the  junction  of  grace  with  va- 
ifety,  of  freedom  with  regularity,  and  of  modulations  almost 
infinite  with  the  most  majestic  simplicity. 

The  valueof  the  poem  before  us,  however,  is  surely  intrinsic, 
because  its  language,  occasionally  defective  in  finishing  and 
richness,  and  in  many  places  exceedingly  careless,  appears  to 
be  so,  not  from  sterility,  but  from  want  of  culture.  The  strain 
of  sentiment  that  pervades  it,  is  more  serious  than  the 
fashion  of  the  da}'  will  relish  ;  that  is  saying  much  ;  it  be- 
longs to  no  prostitute  muse  that  will  deepen  the  foul  corrup- 
tion of  the  times  by  feeding  false  sentiment,  or  inflaming  the 
lust  of  vicious  pleasures.  It  ranks  in  the  best  species  of 
descriptive  poetry— that  which  unites  the  highest  moral 
feelings  of  our  nature  with  the  sis;ht  of  those  external  ob- 
jects  that  minister  to  their  incitation.  This  indeed  is  the 
touchstone  and  standard  of  estimable  description.  Does  de- 
scription give  us  the  outward  world,  however  beautiful, 
unconnected  with  those  moral  sensations  which  exalt  and 
consecrate  our  existence?  We  look  at  the  picture  even  of 
nature  herself  with  no  more  enthusiasm  than  at  the  painted 
shadows  in  a  camera  obscura,  which  are  bright  only  because 
reflected  upon  darkness. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  visible  scenes  of  creation  asthe 
types  and  memorials  of  our  more  serious  feelings,  and  the 
objects  that  will  be  grouped  by  poetry  will  excite  us  to 
inspiration,  as  they  come  from  it.  It  may  please  us  to  see 
the  faithful  imitations  of  living  and  dead  nature  in  a  Dutch 
or  Flemish  painting,  but  it  is  only  in  beholding  such  scenes 
as  Lorraine  has  given  us,  of  the  Morning  and  Evening  of  the 
Itoman  Empire,  or  the  Temple  of  Memnon,  at  the  time  of 
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its  sounding  to  the  sun-rise,  that  we  are  enabled  by  the 
genius  of  the  painter  to  conceive  how  far  the  external  ob- 
jects in  nature  can  assemble  sublime  associations. 

The  aspect  of  nature  on  a  sabbath-day,  in  countries 
where  simplicity  of  manners  and  a  due  solemnization  of  its 
sacreuness  corresponds  with  the  purity  of  the  scenery  and 
the  people,  is  one  of  the  finest  subjects  for  poetical  effect. 
But  this  effect  may  not  be  understood  by  many  votaries  both 
of  poetry  and  religion,  unless  they  have  spent  their  sabbaths 
in  places  very  different  from  those  which  boast  of  the  greatest 
refinement.  The  sabbath'  of  a  Londoner  or  Parisian  is  not 
poetically  beautiful.  If  we  mention  the  word  to  either,  it 
will  probably  recall  to  his  imagination  scenes  more  festive 
than  serious,  and  of  all  things  the  most  incongruous  with 
refined  or  dignified  sentiment.  The  one  will  recognize  the 
sabbath  by  the  booths,  and  evening  regales  of  porter,  on 
some  road  adjoining  to  the  city  ;  and  the  other  will  probably 
think  of  the  high  dances  in  the  Boulevards. 

But  he  who  has  heard  among  the  mountains  of  Scotland 
or  Swisserland,  the  voice  of  prayer  or  psalmody  issuing 
from  the  cottages  of  a  virtuous  peasantry,  or  from  their  sim- 
ple congregation  assembled  round  the  venerable  pastor;  he 
who  has  witnessed  the  solemnity  of  that  day,  in  places  where 
it  is  held  sacred,  and  where  the  face  of  external  nature  itself 
seems  to  hold  an  impressive  sympathy  with  the  devotion  of 
simple  men,  will  think  of  the  sabbath  with  associations  suffi- 
ciently pure  to  relish  the  celebration  of  its  sacredness. 

The  opening  of  this  poem  gives  the  description  of  such  a 
scene  as  we  have  last  alluded  to.  We  repeat  our  regret 
that  the  versification  is  not  more  highly  wrought,  or  rather 
that  the  author  has  not  chosen  a  species  of  verse  which  is 
more  fitted  for  dramatic  effectthan  description,  unless  where 
the  poem  is  very  long,  or  where,  if  short,  the  uncommon 
grandeur  of  the  thought  supersedes  the  necessity  for  musi- 
cal effect. 

His  description  of  the  Rustic  Sabbath  has  considerable 
beauty  of  conception,  though  less  copiousness  of  picture  than 
other  parts  of  the  work  exiiibit. 

We  were  particularly  pleased,  in  perusing  the  earlier  part 
of  the  poem,  with  an  allusion  to  the  times  of  persecution 
in  our  sister  country,  so  eloquently  described  by  a  Scottish 
historian,,  Laing,  in  his  history  of  that  period,     p.  20. 

'  Far  other  times  our  father's  grandsires  knew, 
A  virtuous  race  to  godliness  devote. 
What,  though  the  sceptic's  scorn  hath  dared  to  soil 
The  recorjl  of  their"  fame.     What  though  the  men 
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Of  worldly  minds  have  dared  to  stigmatize 

The  sister  cause,  religion  and  the  law, 

With  superstition's  name  ;_yet,  yet  their  deeds, 

Their  constancy  in  torture  and  in  death, 

These  on  tradition's  tongue  still  live — these  shall 

On  history's  honest  page  be  pictured  bright 

To  latest  times ;  perhaps  some  bard,  whose  mus« 

Disdains  the  servile  strain  of  fashion's  quire, 

May  celebrate  their  unambitious  names. 

With  them  each  day  was  holy  ;   but  that  day 

On  which  the  angel  said,  "  See  where  the  Lord 

Was  laid,"  joyous  arose ;  to  die  that  day 

Was  bliss.     Long  ere  the  dawn,  by  devious  ways, 

O'er  hills,  through  woods,  o'er  dreary  wastes  they  sought 

The  upland  moors,  where  rivers,  there  but  brooks, 

Dispart  to  different  seas  ;  fast  by  such  brooks 

A  little  glen  is  sometimes  scooped,  a  plat 

With  green-sward  gay  and  flowers,  that  strangers  seer* 

Amid  the  heathery  wild,  that  all  around 

Fatigues  the  eye.     In  solitudes  like  these 

Thy  persecuted  children,  Scotia,  foiled 

A  tyrant  and  a  bigot's  bloody  laws. 

There,  leaning  on  his  spear,  one  of  the  array 

That  in  the  times  of  old  had  scathed  the  rose 

On  England's  banner,  and  had  powerless  struck 

The  infatuate  monarch  and  his  wavering  host — - 

Thelyart  veteran  heard  the  word  of  God 

By  Cameron  thunder'd,  or  by  Kenwick  pour'd 

In  gentle  stream.    Then  rose  the  song — the  loud 

Acclaim  of  praise — the  wheeling  plover  ceas'd 

Her  plaint — the  solitary  place  was  glad, 

Aud  on  the  distant  cairns  the  watcher's  ear 

Caught  doubtfully  at  times  the  breeze-borne  note.* 

But  years  more  gloomy  followed,  and  no  more 

The  assembled  people  dared  in  face  of  day 

To  worship  God,  or  even  at  the  dead 

Of  night,  save  when  the  wintry  storm  raved  fierce. 

And  thunder  peals  compelled  the  men  of  blood 

To  crouch  within  their  dens  ;   then  dauntlessly 

The  scatter'd  few  would  meet  in  some  deep  dell, 

By  rocks  o'er-canopied,  to  hear  the  voice  — 

Their  faithful  pastor's  voice.     He,  by  the  gleam 

Of  sheeted  lightning,  op'd  the  sacred  book, 

And  words  of  comfort  spoke.     Over  their  souls 

His  accents  soothing  came;  as  to  her  young 

The  heath  fowl's  plumes — when  at  the  close  of  eve 


*  Sentinels  were  placed  en  the  «nrreuQ(UB£  hills  to  giv«  warning  of  the  ap- 
Pioapli  of  the  military. 
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She  gathers  in,  mournful,  her  brood  dispersed 
By  murderous  sport,  and  o'er  the  remnant  spreads 
Fondly  her  wings — close  nestling  near  her  breast 
They  cherish'd  cow'r  amid  the  purple  blooms.' 

The  concluding  simile  of  the  following  passage  is  exqui- 
sitely just  and  beautiful,     p.  24. 

'  Ah,  me,  those  youthful  mourners  rob'd  in  white, 
They  tell  a  mournful  tale.     Some  blooming  friend 

Is  gone dead  in  her  prime  ot  years — 'twas  she, 

The  poor  man's  friend,  who  when  she  could  not  give, 
"With  angel-tongue  pleaded  to  those  who  could,    . 
With  angel-tongue  and  mild  beseeching  eye 
That  ne'er  besought  in  vain,  save  when  she  pray'd 
For  longer  life,  with  heart  resign'd  to  die. 
*  *•#  *  *         *  *         * 

She  smiled  in  death,  and  still  her  cold  pale  face 
Retains  that  smile,  as  when  a  wavelesslake 
Jn  which  the  wintry  stars  all  bright  appear, 
Is  sheeted  by  a  nightly  frost  with  ice  : 
Still  it  reflects  the  face  of  heaven  unchang'd, 
Unruffled  by  the  breeze  or  sweeping  blast.' 

In  concluding  a  shorter  notice  of  this  poem  than  was  our 
original  intention,  we  cannot  but  extract  a  description  of 
the  Sabbath  of  the  Hermit  of  the  Deep— of  which  the  pic- 
ture is  drawn  with  no  common  degree  of  power  and  pathos. 
The  forlorn  thought  of  the  solitary  man,  wandering  on  that 
day  of  his  shell-notched  calendar  to  the  sabbath  as  it  is  spent 
in  his  native  country  ;  his  hearing  in  imagination  the  prayer 
that  ascends  for  them  who  *  go  down  to  the  great  deep  ;'  his 
seeing  the  widowed  hand  that  veils  at  that  moment  an  eye 
suffused  with  tears ;  while  his  orphan  boy  looks  up  and  strives 
to  soothe  the  widowed  heart,  is  a  passage  which  will  interest 
every  feeling  heart  and  supersede  the  task  of  the  critic  : 

«  But  what  the  less  of  country  to  the  woes 

Of  banishment  and  solitude  eombin'd  '. 

Oh!  my  heart  bleeds  to  think  there  now  may  be 

The  hapless  man,  the  remnant  of  a  wreck, 

Cast  on  some  desart  island  of  the  main 

Immense,  which  stretches  from  the  Cochin  shore 

To  Acapulco.     Motionless  he  sits, 

As  is  the  rock  his  seat ; — gazing  whole  days 

With  wand'ringeye  o'er  all  the  wat'ry  waste, 

Now  striving  to  believe  the  Albatross, 

A  sail  appearing  on  th'  horizon's  verge; 

Now  vowing  ne'er  to  cherish  other  hope 

Than  hope  of  death.— Thus  pass  his  weary  hourss 
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Till  welcome  evening  warn  him  that  his  time 

Upon  the  shell-notch'd  calendar  to  maik 

Another  day,  another  dreary  day, 

Chargelt-ss  ;   tor  in  these  regions  of  the  sun, 

The  wholesome  law  that  dooms  mankind  to  toil, 

Bestowing  grateful  interchange  of  rest 

And  labour,  is  annulled  ; — for  there  the  trees 

Drop  as  the  breezes  blow,  a  show'r  of  bread 

And  blossoms  on  the  ground  ; — but  yet,  by  him 

The  Hermit  of  the  Deep,  not  unobserved 

The  sabbath  passes — 'tis  his  chief  delight : 

Kach  seventh  eve  he  marks  the  farewell  ray, 

And  loves  and  sighs  to  think  that  setting  sun 

Is  now  empurpling  Scotia's  mountain  tops, 

Or  higher  risen,  slants  athwart  her  vales, 

Tinging  with  yellow  light  the  quivering  throat 

Of  day-spring  lark,  while  woodland  birds  belowr 

Chaunt  in  the  dewy  shade. — Thus  all  night  long 

He  watches,  while  the  rising  moon  describes 

The  progress  of  the  day  in  happier  lands; 

And  now  he  almost  fancies  that  he  hears 

The  chiming  from  his  native  village-church  ; 

And  now  he  sings,  and  fondly  hopes  the  strain 

May  be  the  same  that  sweet  ascends  at  home, 

In  congregation  full; — where  not  without  a  tear, 

They  are  remembered  who  in  ships  behold 

The  wonders  of  the  deep  ;— -  he  sees  the  hand, 

The  widow'd  hand  that  veils  the  eye  suffused  ; 

He  sees  the  orphan  boy  look  up  and  strive 

The  widow'd  heart  to  soothe. — His  spirit  bears 

On  God — Nor  does  he  leave  his  weekly  vigil 

Though  tempests  ride  o'er  welkin-lashing  waves, 

On  winds  of  cloudless  wing,*  though  lightnings  burst 

So  vivid  that  the  stars  are  hid  and  seen 

In  awful  alternation  ;— calm  he  views 

The  far  exploding  firmament,  and  dares 

To  hope  one  bolt-in  mercy  is  reserv'd 

For  his  release.     And  yet  he  is  resigned 

To  live—because  fall  well  he  is  assured, 

''Thy  hand  does  lead  him, — thy  right  hand  upholds, 

And  thy  right  hand  does  lead  him." — Lo,  at  last. 

One  sacred  eve,  he  hears  faint  from  the  deep 

Music  remote — swelling  at  intervals, 

As  if  th'  embodied  spirit  of  sweet  sounds 

Came  slowly  floating  on  the  shoreward  wave. 

The  cadence  well  he  knows. — A  hymn  of  old, 


*  lu  tropical  regions  the  sty  during  storms  is  often  without  a  cloacU 
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Where  sweetly  is  rehearsed  the  lowly  state 
Of  Jesus,  when  his  birth  was  first  announced 
In  midnight  music  by  an  angel  choir, 
To  Beth'lem's  shepherds,  as  they  watch'd  their  flocks. 
Breathless  the  man  forlorn  listens,  and  thinks 
It  is  a  dream  ; — fuller  the  voices  swell  ; 
He  looks  and  starts  to  sre  moving  along 
A  fiery  wave,  (so  seems  it)  crescent-formed, 
Approaching  to  the  land  ;  straightway  he  sees 
A  low'ring  whiteness,  in  the  heav'n  filled  sail? 
That  waft  the  mission'd  men,  who  have  renounced 
Their  homes,  their  countries, — nay,  almost  the  world- 
Bearing  glad  tidings  to  the  farthest  isles 
Of  ocean,  that  the  dead  shall  rise  again. 
Forward  the  gleam-girt  castle  coast-wise  glides- 
It  seems  as  it  would  pass  away. — To  cry, 
The  wretched  man  in  vain  attempts,  in  vain — 
Pow'rless  his  voice  as  in  a  fearful  dream : 
Not  so  his  hand  ;^-he  strikes  the  flint ! — a  blaze 
Mounts  from  the  ready  heap  of  wither'd  leaves ; 
The  music  ceases — accents  harsh  succeed, 
Harsh,  but  most  grateful — downward  drop  the  sails; 
Ingulph'd  the  anchor  sinks; — the  boat  is  launched, 
But  cautious  lies  aloof  (ill  morning  dawn  ; 
Oh!  then  the  transport  of  the  man,  unused 
To  other  human  voices  but  his  own, 
His  native  tongue  to  hear  ; — he  breathes  at  home, 
Though  earth's  diameter  is  interposed  ; 
Of  perils  of  the  sea  he  has  no  dread, 
Full  well  assur'd  the  missioned  bark  is  safe, 
Held  in  the  hollow  of  the  Almighty's  hand. 
And  signal  thy  deliverances  have  been 
Of  those  thy  messengers  of  peace  and  joy, 
From  storms  that  loudly  threaten  to  unfix 
Islands,  rock- rooted  in  the'  ocean's  bed. 
Thou  dost  deliver  them,  and  from  the  calm 
More  dreadful  than  the  storm.     When  motionless 
Upon  the  purple  deep  the  vessel  lies 
For  days,  for  nights,  illumed  by  phosphor  lamps, 
When  sea-birds  seem  in  nests  of  flame  to  float, 
When  backward  starts  the  boldest  mariner, 
To  see,  while  o'er  the  side  he  leans  his  face, 
Asif  deep  tinged  with  blood,'—— 
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DIOGENES  said/  to  give  physic  to  adead  bod}',  or  advice 
to  an  old  man,  is  the  same  thing/  We  fear  this  maxim  may  be 
extended  to  old  governments  and  old  states;  and  that  ill 
habits  will  prevail  against  the  best  systems  which  can  be 
imagined  tor  their  regulation. 

We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  brand  the  ingenious  author 
of  this  little  work  as  a  mere  theorist.  His  maxims  are  ffene- 
rally  fair  deductions  from  history  and  experience,  and  parti- 
cularly from  that  fruitful  period  of  political  instruction,  the 
French  revolution,  of  which  he  seems  to  have  been  a  most 
attentive  observer. 

In  every  great  crisis  of  that  astonishing  period  to  which  he 
has  occasion  to  allude,  he  clearly  proves  that  the  evik  in- 
flicted on  Trance,  and  on  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  were 
the  natural  punishments  of  presumptuous  ignorance,  not  of 
deliberate  crime;  and  that  the  derangement  of  all  European 
states,  which  has  been  more  or  less  the  consequence  of  that 
event,  is  owing  not  to  the  remnants  of  the  leaven  of  jaco- 
binism, hut  to  the  want  of  real  political  science  in  those 
who  are  appointed  and  denominated  its  statesmen. 

This  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  inefficiency  and  dis- 
repute of  diplomatic  and  official  agents,  which  are  among 
the  most  important  instruments  of  every  government;  and 
whose,  appointment  should  never  depend  en  tile  fate  of 
ministers,  but  be  the  consequences  of  real  talents,  of  a 
proper  political  education,  and  of  an  honourable  character. 

In  times  of  tranquillity  many  of  the  offices  which  are  ap- 
pendages of  government,  may  be  harmlessly  bestowed  by 
favour;  but  diplomatic  appointments,  and  the  secondary 
and  effective  situations  of  public  offices,  should  be  the  objects 
©f  the  severest  scrutiny,  and  bestowed  only  on  the  best  capa- 
city and  the  most  unquestionable  integrity.  The  evils  of  low 
chicane  and  complicated  venality,  which  are  the  consuming 
hectic  of  the  body  politic,  and  which  frustrate,  on  great  oc- 
casions, the  best  measures  of  the  wisest  ministers,  would 
thus  be  prevented  ;  and  events  calculated  by  great  talents, 
might  be  depended  upon,  in  their  consequences.  But  if 
under-secretaries,  and  diplomatic  agents,  should  be  men 
without  cultivated  talents,  without  education,  and  without 
the  honourable  feelings  of  character  and  reputation,  no 
wisdom  in  the  principals  of  those  offices  can  secure  !he  state 
from  injury  and  disgrace.     Indeed  it  would  seem  reasonable 
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that  if  the  situation  of  a  curate  in  the  church,  or  even  of  an 
exciseman,  must  be  preceded  by  an  appropriate  education, 
the  active  and  important  offices  of  government  should  never 
be  bestowed  without  a  public  and  honourable  probation.  We 
think  that  this,  instead  of  being  an  innovation,  would  be 
a  most  essential  and  important  improvement ;  and  that  if 
some  of  our  agents,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  had  under- 
gone the  examination  of  this  author,  many  of  the  humiliating 
incidents  which  have  lately  occurred,  would  not  have  taken 
place. 

The  strongest  objection  to  such  a  method  of  peculiar 
study  for  political  life  as  the  author  recommends  throughout 
this  work,  is  the  established  prejudice  in  this  country  in  fa- 
vour of  lawyers,  as  candidates  for  political  offices.  But  he 
clearly  shews  the  absurdity  of  such  a  prejudice;  that  lawyers 
are  conversant  only  in  minute  and  individual  phenomena, 
while  statesmen  must  be  occupied  by  general  /cues. 

A  philosophic  statesman  traces  the  former  into  the  latter, 
and  it  is  by  those  means  alone  that  he  can  acquire  a  just 
conception  of  those  compositions  and  forms,  which  arc  the 
actual  constitutions  of  different  states. 

The  modifications  of  those  forms  determine  the  actual  mode 
of  political  existence  in  every  countiy  ;  and  to  each  of  these 
modes  there  are  certain  principles  and  rules  of  combination, 
which  may  suit  no  other,  but  on  which  their  salutary  and 
proper  action  wholly  depends. 

How  totally  dissimilar  are  concerns  of  this  high  and  deli- 
cate nature,  to  the  general  habits  of  lawyers,  whose  lives 
have  been  occupied  in  loading  their  memories  with  facts  and 
precedents  ? 

It  is  really  lamentable  that  the  influence  of  this  profession 
prevails,  and  the  number  of  lawyers  increases,  as  the  con- 
stitution is  warped  and  degenerated  ;  and  they  dreadfully 
accelerate  and  enhance  the  evils  which  they  profess  to  re- 
medy. Thev  not  only  sink  the  character  of  a  legislature  bv 
substituting  chicane  for  liberal  and  scientific  deliberation,  but 
by  a  wrangling  sophistry,  undername  the  principles  of  taste, 
and   even  affect  those  of  morality. 

The  author  is  occasionally  severe  on  this  monopolizing 
generation,  which  would  disappear  at  the  approach  of  real 
and  public  systems  of  political  science.  We  will  not  vouch 
forth  is  truth  in  all  the  deductions  of  the  philosophic  author  j 
but  we  have  no  doubt,  that  a  government  adopting  the 
Jiiut  he  has  furnished,  and  prudently  accommodating  them 
to  its  existing  institutions,  would  be  infinitely  benefited. 
In  the  loth  suction  of  this  volume,where  we  left  the  aiilhor. 
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in  our  last  article,  he  commences  a  delicate  work,  the  appli- 
cation of  some  of  his  philosophical  principles  to'the  circum- 
stances and  events  of  the  times.  We  rather  wonder  it  did 
notoccur  to  a  mind  so  candid  as  that  of  the  author,  to  distin- 
guish, on  this  occasion,  the  excellence  of  the  political  consti- 
tution which  allowed  him  thisliberty.  He  must  have  knowu 
that  Montesquieu  ov  Rousseau  would  have  been  buried  for 
life  in  the  iSastile,  if  they  had  presumed  to  apply  their  prin- 
ciples to  the  immediate  actions  of  their  government,  or  to 
any  of  the  events  on  which  they  had  an  influence. 

in  censuring  this  omission,  we  also  regret  that  a  writer, 
who  seems  to  aim,  and  often  not  unsuccessfully,  at  rivalling 
the  pregnant  brevity  of  Tacitus,  had  not  rivalled  that  cele- 
brated panegyric  on  the  government  of  Trajan,  in  which  this 
liberty  is  so  afTectingly  described. 

At  pages  27  1 ,  272,  is  the  following  delineation  of  charac- 
ters by  contrast: 

s  On  the  return  of  Egeria,  who  had  only  glanced  into  those  coun- 
cils in  Euiope'preparatory  to  a  new  series  of  incidents  and  event;, 
she  found  the  spirits  she  had  quitted,  contemplating  the  processes  of 
correction  on  despots,  tyrants,  and  military  chiefs,  who  were  not 
incorrigiblydepraved.  The  spirit  of  Alexander  was  chained  te  a 
rock,  called  the  Rock  of  Patience,  and  subjected  to  all  imaginable 
humiliations  of  pride.  Caesar  was  the  slave  of  Cato.  Frederic 
sometimes  a  drilling  corporal,  sometimes  a  preaching  friar,  ac- 
companied by  Voltaire  as  a  clerk.  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II. 
followed  by  execrating  myriads  of  Protestants  led  by  Luther  and 
Calvin;  and  L;>uis  XI V.  a  waiter,  for  the  accommodation  and  ser- 
vice of  all  the  Ilugurtiots  who  passed  into  the  nether  world.  When 
Egeria  approached,  Bajazet  and  Kouli- Khan,  who  were  yoked  to 
the  machinery  of  a  perpetual  engine,  cried  out,"  Is  the  consul 
coming?   He  will  surely  be  appointed  to  relieve  us." 

We  think  the  spirit  of  Frederic  would  have  been  punished 
with  more  characteristic  justice,  if  he  had  been  drilled  as  a 
recruit  under  the  cane  of  a  corporal. 

The  contrast  of  anarchy  and  despotism  contains  a  most 
important  and  most  useful  lesson  : 

'  I  have  blushed  for  France,  when  she  stood  appalled  at  the  name 
of  a  feeble  and  cowardly  miscreant,  such  as  Robespierre  ;  but  she 
was  disorganized.  The  general  prevalence  of  ferocity  over  talents; 
the  execution  of  the  king  ;  the  devoted  death  of  Charlotte  Corday  j 
the  murder  of  the  twenty-two  deputies  ;  the  sacrifice  of  the  immor- 
tal wife  of  Roland  ;  the  massacre  (if  the  queen,  and  u£  the  amiable. 
Elizabeth  ;  and  ihe  reciprocal  butcheries  of  the  monsters  who  had  be$n 
instigated  to  those  atrocities,  were  deemed  incidents  which  diffused 
0»i t.  KkV,  Vol.  0.   December,  1805,  U  b 
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terror  over  Europe.  But  these,  however  dreadful  or  unjustifiable, 
were  events  of  short  duration,  and  their  effects  inconsiderable,  com- 
pared with  those  of  a  cool  and  permanent  system  of  fraud  and 
cruelty,  now  constituting  the  government  of  France;  a  government 
wholly  supported  by  the  terror  of  an  army,  by  spies,  and  suborned 
evidence  ;  by  imprisonments  at  pleasure ;  by  the  command  of  judges  ; 
and  by  discretionary  and  disproportionate  punishments.  Such  a 
government  inflicts  more  real  wretchedness  and  misery  in  one  day, 
and  repeats  that  infliction  daily,  than  popular  insurrections  in  an 
age.  I  do  not  plead  for  insurrection,  but  if  I  were  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  despotism,  I  should  prefer  that  of  Robespierre  to  that  of  Bo- 
naparte; the  one  affording  hope,  the  other  being  hopeless.'  P.  274. 

The  phrase  public  vcill,  the  ignis  fatuus  of  the  1-eyolution, 
is  considered  with  a  happy  mixture  of  argument  and  satire, 
at  page  280 : 

I 

'  At  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war,  which  was  determined 
more  by  letters  than  by  arms,  the  question  seemed  to  be  decided, 
that  communities,  to  be  free  and  happy,  must  be  governed  by  the 
gene ral  mil  of  each  community,  and  not  by  the  partial  views  and  in- 
terests of  privileged  individuals,  classes,  or  factions. 

*  From  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  to  those  of  the  Neva,  nothing  was  heard 
or  spoken  of,  but  the  general  will  of  nations  and  states.  Its  effects 
in  the  moral,  like  those  of  the  philosopher's  stone  in  the  medical 
world,  were  described  in  enchanting  language;  and  without  ascer- 
taining its  nature  and  practicability,  all  the  world  was  in  extasy  for 
the  general  will, 

'  Locke. 
'  Egeria  is  severe  and  satirical,  even  in  the  presence  of  Montes- 
quieu. 

'  Egeria. 
*  I  must  not  be  interrupted  at  this  time;  the  merits,  and  particu- 
larly the  definitions  of  Montesquieu,  will  be  examined  in  future  dis- 
cussions ;  I  desire  it  may  then  be  recollected  that  I  have  asserted,  no 
writer,  no  statesman,  no  orator,  has  denned  the  phrase,  piiblic-zviU, 
or  rendered  the  definition  a  practical  principle:  and  that  the  French 
revolution  became  a  source  of  calamity  to  France  and  to  Europe, 
"because  its  professed  principle  was  not  understood,  and  that  the  public 
will  never  appeared,  but  as  an  ignis  fatuus,  misleading  fanaticism 
into  errors  and  crimes.' 

The  following  description  of  the  usurpation  of  Bonaparte 
must  strike  modern  reformers  with  despair : 

'  The  victories  of  Bonaparte  threw  a  lurid  radiance  over  an  ensan- 
guined country,  which  was  mistaken  for  the  dawn  of  that  freedom,  so 
lon£  and  so  ardently  taught. 

*  The  best  forms  of  revolutionary  administration  yielded  to  those 
collective  bodies  which  had  an  interest  in  their  dissolution  ;  and  all 
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fefibris  proved  ineffectual,  because  they  were  injudicious  in  some 
taaterial  circumstance  to  support  the  administration  by  the  force  of 
the  whole  community,  to  which  alt  other  forces  are  secondary  and 
subservient.  By  involving  the  civil  in  the  military  government,  the 
consulate,  from  its  superior  organization,  possessed  a  power  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  whole  community  ;  the  people,  therefore,  in- 
stantly sunk  into  absolute  slavery.  For  the  laws,  if  the  edicts  of  des- 
potism can  be  called  laws,  will  be  arbitrary  respecting  the  people, 
and  no  real  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  public,  when  government  has 
no  apprehension  from  its>  opinion  or  its  force.'     p.  290. 

We  have  never  seen  the  commercial  question  between  France 
ttnd  England,  so  justly  and  so  ably  stated  as  in  this  and  the  fol- 
lowing study  ;  the  subject  now  requires  peculiar  attention,  as  it 
is  the  great  instrument  of  delusion  inthe  hands  of  the  French 
government,  and  the  neutral  states,  particularly  the  Ame- 
ricans, avail  themselves  of  it,  to  the  great  inconvenience 
and  injury  of  this  country. 

'  Commerce  received  its  birth  in  Britain,  as  in  all  other  countries, 
tinder  disadvantages,  tromthe  misapprehensions  and  errors  of  govern- 
ment, which   gradually   formed  it  into  a  mysterious  and  cunning  art, 

*  As  the  principles  of  the  government  have  been  improved,  and  th* 
real  interests  of  the  public  have  been  understood,  commerce  has 
gradually  assumed  its  honourable  and  useful  character  ;  and  a  little 
time  would  have  unshackled  Britain  from  all  the  material  inconve- 
niences, which  are  inconveniences  principally  to  herself,  of  mono- 
polies and  restrictions. 

!  But  France,  the  near  neighbour,  and  the  powerful  competitor 
of  Britain,  is  much  less  advanced  in  real  knowledge  of  the  subject; 
and  instead  of  profiting  by  her  example,  renders  all  the  disadvantages 
of  her  early  and  necessary  expedients  informing  commercial  esta- 
blishments, the  subjects  of  crimination  and  the  pretences  of  hostility. 
Commerce,  therefore,  in  the  intercourses  of  France  and  Britain, 
has  been  contention  for  inordinate  advantages,  and  for  inflicting  re- 
ciprocal deprivations;  instead  of  the  equitable  diffusion  of  enjoy- 
ments conferred  by  nature  with  apparent  inequality,  to  produce  a 
general  intercourse,  and  to  render  universal  happiness  the  work  of 
man.  France,  however,  has  not  in  any  period  of  her  history,  pro- 
fessed principles  and  doctrines  so  hostile  to  her  own  interests,  as  well 
as  to  the  interests  of  Europe,  as  those  which  distinguish  theCorsicau 
consulate. 

1  A  profligate  ambition  and  avarice,  present  without  scruple,  those 
False  scales  by  which  all  sense  of  proportional  relations  are  con- 
founded. Selfishness,  personal  and  national,  is  substituted  for  equity  ; 
and  fraud,  injustice,  oppression,  and  tyranny,  are  the  consular  laws 
of  nations.  Hence  the  depredations  and  wars  of  France  on  all  teehle 
states;  and  all  the  crimes  and  miseries  with  which  she  has  terrified 
and  afflicted  the  continent/     p.  302. 
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At  page  3 IS,  Benjamin  Franklin  gives  the  foilcwing  opi- 
nion : 

'  The  British  system  of  enforcing  exportations  and  importations  j 
its   regulations    concerning   the  transit  trade,  depot,    and    entrlep6tr 
were  to  me  then,   as  they  appear  now,  of  doubtful,  some  of  them 
clearly  of  pernicious  policy  :    I  consider  them,  however,    as  errors, 
founded  on  favorite    and  established,    but  illusive    theories;  which 
have  hitherto  resisted  the  collective  abilities  of  the  most  enlightened 
nation  of  the  universe.     Such  philosophers  as  Talleyrand  and  Bona- 
parte   would  apply  the  sword  to  this  Gordian  knot ;  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  such  republican  courtiers  as  some  of  my  successors  in   France, 
without  pledging  the  American  government  to  assist,  would  stimulate 
and  encourage  European  measures,  from  which   American  specula- 
tors might  derive  temporary  advantages  ;  but  the  success  of   which 
under  the  direction  of  France,  would    extinguish    all   the    real    and 
salutary  principles  of  commerce.     The  pretended  policy  with  which 
America  as  well  as  France  is  tainted,  originates  in  an  unextinguished 
spirit  of  resentment ;  and  is  therefore  blind   to  the  enlightened  prin- 
ciples which  should  direct  the  commercial  interests  of  nations.  I  am 
therefore  sorry  for  the  language  of  any  American  envoys  or  agents, 
When  the  evident  object  of  the  government    of  France  is   to  involve 
the  questionable  parts  of  British  policy  in  a  contest  with  which   they 
have  no  relation :  and  to  induce  the   powers  of  Europe  to   unite  in 
hostilities  against  the  only  bulwark  of  their  liberties  Lv  sea  as   well 
as  by  land/ 

The  author's  opinion  on  the  liberty  of  the  seas  in  certain 
circumstances,  is  insinuated;  but  the  insinuation  will  not  be. 
pleasing  to  the  common  prejudices  of  Britons. 

'  Colbert. 

1  Europe  does  not  seem  sensible  of  these  dangers  you  describe, 
Nay,  to  judge  by  its  diplomatic  acts,  it  seems  more  inclined  to  seize 
the  occasion  of  checking  the  naval  power  of  Britain,  than  to  pro- 
tect itself  against  tlie  projected  territorial  dominion  of  France. 

'  Egeria. 

'  This  is  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  the  cabinets  of  nations 
have  inverted  the  prudential  maxim,  and  of  two  evils  chosen  the 
greatest.  . 

'  'i  he  pretensions  of  Britain  to  "  rule  the  waves,"  are  in  the  abstract 
like  those  to  rule  the  air,  which  may  be  asserted  when- the  art  of 
guiding  balloons  is  perfected.  That  high  degree  of  power  which  ac- 
companies such  superiority  as^that  of  the  navy  of  Britain,  is  seldom 
without  abuses;  but  when  understood,  they  are  offensive  to  the  gene- 
ral  feeling  of  Britain,  theonly  nation'fn  Europe  where  the  ouUic 
•mind  reailv  inductees  the  govwrnment. 
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*  Why  have  they  not  been  relinquished  ;  or  why  hare  they  beer?. 
so  equivocally  modified  ? 

'  Egeria. 

*  Because  Mars  has  been  the  umpire,  who  always  leaves  a  ques- 
tion in  a  worse  state  than  he  finds  it.'      p.  312. 

The  consequences  of  the  transfer  of  naval  superiority  to 
France,  happily  succeeds  the  author's  opinion  of  naval  li- 
berty 4 

'  The  naval  power  of  Britain  is  not  an  evil  in  itself,  but  may  be 
in  its  occasional  abuses ;  those  abuses  have  produced  armed  neutra- 
lities, and  temporary  regulations;  but  if  the  insidious  policy,  or 
the  corrupting  measures  of  Fiance  were  to  succeed  with  the  northern 
powers,  and  the  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  were  assimilated 
with  the  interests  and  ambition  of  Bonaparte,  who  has  nearly  sub- 
jugated the  continent,  what  would  be  the  consequence  of  victory  ? 
Will  any  considerate  mind  suppose  it  could  be  the  liberty  sought  for  ? 
Though  the  French  government  might  not  realize  its  absurd  project 
of  transferring  to  France  the  commerce  and  naval  power  of  Britain, 
(which  are  produced  and  sustained  by  causes  peculiar  to  itself),  the 
French  navy  would  receive  a  considerable  accession  ;  and  remaining 
without  a  rival  and  without  restraint,  would  rule  thewaves  with  the 
same  despotism  it  displays  on  the  continent.  Is  this  the  purpose  of 
fhe  armed  neutrality,  or  of  the  efforts  of  nations  for  the  freedom  of 
the  seas?' 

The  following  passage  speaks  the  language  of  all  Europe, 
except  the  armies  of  France  ;  we  sincerely  regret  that  its 
actions  have  not  corresponded  writh  that  language. 

'  Perhaps  no  period  of  time  can  be  more  favourable  than  the  pre- 
sent (1803);  the  means  may  be  of  difficult  attainment;  for  an 
armed  arbitration  on  the  continent  should  accompany,  if  not  precede, 
an  armed  neutrality  on  the  seas.  If  Europe  do  not  unite  to  com- 
pel the  actions  of  the  government  of  France  within  such  limits  as 
may  insure  her  perfect  independence  and  liberty,  as  a  member  of  th.e 
great  European  Society,  but  not  as  its  tyrant ;  if  France  renounce 
not  her  habits  of  predatory  enterprize,  and  the  disposition  to  improve 
her  condition  by  the  sword,  rather  than  by  labour  and  industry;  if 
a  numerous  and  disciplined  people  be  suffered  in  the  centre  of  Eu- 
rope, to  support  an  indefinite  and  vicious  population,  and  to  pamper 
its  wildest  fancies  and  most  depraved  passions  by  the  oppression 
and  pillage  of  other  nations;  it  would  be  Folly  to  attend  to  the 
proposed  objects  of  an  armed  neutrality.  For  the  effect  of  a  per- 
petual exposure  to  invasion  and  plunder,  on  the  most  important  and 
productive  labours,  and  on  the  ejdstence  of  civil   society,    would 
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soon  produce  the  annihilation  of  commerce,  and  convert   the  claims 
ol' neutrals  into  the  duties  of  tributary  slaves.'     p.  321. 

We  have  subjoined  these  passages  to  the  analysis  weha*e 
given  of  this  work  in  a  former  review,  to  induce  the  studious 
politician  to  peruse  it  with  attention. 

It  should  be  denominated  Hints  for  Thinking,  rather  than 
Lessons  for  Instruction  ;  and  those  hints  are  sometimes  so 
short,  expressed  so  concisely,  and  require  so  much  previ- 
ous knowledge,  that  they  may  be  lost  on  common  readers, 
and  particularly  on  those  agents  of  administration  and  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  for  whose  use  they  seem  to  have  been 
(destined,  and  who  are  generally  too  much  occupied  and 
hurried  to  allow  time  for  study  and  meditation. 

It  is  decidedly  the  opinion  of  the  author,  that  the  liberties 
of  Europe  will  be  lost,  jf  men  of  studious  talents,  and  habits 
pf  deduction,  are  not  summoned,  as  they  are  in  France,  to 
the  aid  of  governments  in    all   their  departments.     He  ha- 
zards many    maxims  and  opinions  which  to  us  appear  fan- 
ciful.    He  is  strongly   an  advocate  for  the  English  consti- 
tution, and  even  for  the  administration  of  its   government; 
except  in  the  selection  and  employment  of  its  agents.     The 
spirit  which  actuates  this  little  work  is  liberal  and    candid; 
perhaps  in  the  extreme  on  some  occasions.    It  appears  to  us 
to  be  uniformly  written  with  the  purest  intentions;  and  its 
errors  are  those  of  a  studious  mind   enamoured  of  its  own 
meditations,  and  never  those  of  a  partisan,  or  the  abettor  of 
faction.  The  style  is  throughout  pure,  nervous,  and  elevated  ; 
perhaps  its  elevation  is  too  uniform,  though  it  has  some  pas- 
sages of  a  beautiful  and  affeetinsr,  nature.     The  dialogue  is 
superior  to  that  of  Dr.   Hurd,  as  it  is  wholly  tree   from  his 
colloquial  phrases.  It  is  also  exempt  from  the  illiberal  asperi- 
ties   and    vulgarities  which    infest  the   language  of  Home 
Tooke.     But  it  has  an  obvious  defect  in  the   number  of  its 
personages;  this  distracts  attention,  and  weakens  the  interest 
which  the  reader  should  take  in  their  discussions. 


Art.  V.— A  World  without  Souls.     l<2mo.  pp.  135.     2s.  Gd, 

Hatchard.     1S0J. 

HISTORY  informs  us  of  two  philosophers  employed  in 
observing  mankind,  one  of  whom  was  called  the  Weeper,  and 
the  other  the  Laugher.  It  was  a  miracle,  as  the  poet  justly 
remarks,  that  the  one  found  moisture  to  supply  the  tears  as 
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they  flowed  ;  and  we  are  rather  disposed  to  admire  the  pru 
<lent  resolution  of  the  other  to  lead  a  merry  life  at  the  ex 
p^nce  of  his  neighbours.  Among  the  disciples  of  the  latter 
is  to  be  ranked  the  author  of  the  present  performance.  Un- 
questionably to  those  who  consider  vice  as  divines,  it  assumes 
a  formidable  countenance;  and  in  spite  of  himself,  even  a 
laugher  must  brace  his  muscles  when  he  looks  on  guilt  as  it 
is  to  be  seen  hereafter  ;  '  the  tale  unfolded  would  harrow  tip 
his  soul.'  Hence,  when  a  modern  would  amuse  himself 
with  the  errors  of  his  species,  be  must  either  wheel  himself 
back  to  the  ground  of  heathen  morality,  and  take  his  stand 
in  the  observatory  of  Democritus  ;  or  he  must  adopt  a  plan, 
which  shall  draw  off  the  attention  of  the  spectator  from  the 
incongruity  of  the  parts.  The  light  must  be  thrown  on  the 
inconsistency  of  vice,  while  its  consequences  must  be  lost  in 
the  shade. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  our  novelists,  both  male  and 
female,  christian  and  infidel,  have  chosen  the  former  me- 
thod. It  was  the  readiest,  and  perhaps  the  only  way  in 
"which  the  generality  could  obtain  either  a  laugh  or  a  hear- 
ing. The  solemnity  of  christian  morality,  like  the  dignity 
of  the  tragic  muse,  seemed  unfavourable  to  mirth  :  and  if 
Shakspeare  has  offended  in  the  adoption  of  the  tragi-co-' 
medy,  then  our  author  may  without  a  blush  confess  his  error 
in  engrafting  the  ludicrous  on  Christianity.  This  is  the  dif- 
ficult line  which  he  has  chosen  ;  and  we  cannot  but  give  him 
credit  for  the  courage  which  has  prompted  this  almost  new 
excursion  in  the  regions  of  romance.  The  ground-work  of 
his  piece  is  evidently  such  as  we  have  before  hinted  to  be 
necessary  for  such  an  attempt.  The  conteiriplation  of  a 
world  without  souls  immediately  diverts  the  attention  from 
the  pain  with  which  reason,  well  informed,  would  trace  si- 
milar conduct  in  a  world  with  souls. 

The  plan  (as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  follow  an  outline 
not  drawn  with  the  accuracy  of  Aristotle)  is  shortly  this  : 
An  aged  traveller  called  M.  accompanies  a  younger  named 
Gustavus,  whose  principles  he  has  undertaken  to  form,  to 
the  city  of  O.  This,  he  informs  him,  is  peopled  by  inhabi- 
tants who  possess  no  souls:  a  fact,  which  the  pupil,  being  a 
better  lover  than  a  naturalist,  is  persuaded  to  believe.  On 
being  introduced  into  O.  he  is  led  into  every  scene  where  he- 
may  observe  the  conduct  of  these  {3%otuv  afigoruv,  as  he  .is 
taught  to  think  them.  He  is  present  at  their  public  worship, 
is  conducted  into  a  place  said  to  be  a  madhouse,  hears  the 
debates  of  their  senate,  finally  is  made  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  their  public  amusements,  listens  to  a  discussion  of 
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the  modern  doctrine  of  expediency,  and  is  witness  to  a  duel 
in  a  neighbouring  park.  JNothing  Happens  in  the  course  of 
1  lis  walks  to  stagger  his  belief  of  the  tutor's  assertion  :  on  the 
contrary,  he  grows  daily  more  convinced  that  these  people 
have  no  souls,  and  are  onlv  distinguished  from  their  first- 
cousins,  the  monkeys,  by  having  got  the  start  of  them  in 
rubbing  off  their  tails. 

Such  is  the  main  business  of  the  piece;  and  it  is  obvious,. 
gentle  reader,  that  '  tua  res  agitur/  in  the  representation  of 
the  citizens  of  O.  ;  in  other  words,  the  inconsistency  of  men 
with  souls  is  inferred  from  the  apparent  consistency  of  men 
acting  similarly,    on    the  hypothesis  of  having  none.     We 
allow  considerable  ingenuity  to  this  device:   to  prove  a  so- 
ciety of  men  to  be  living  in  fact  on  the  ver\  contrary  prin- 
ciple to  what  they  assume,  is  to  resolve  at  once   the  famous, 
problem  of  Bishop  Butlers  is  it  possible  for  a  whole  society 
to  be  mad  at  once  ?  Indeed,  our  author  would  not  allow  theni 
the  dignity  of  madness;  'an  inhabitant  of  O.  who,  thinking 
he  had  a  soul,  should  act  as  though  he  had  none,  would  nei- 
ther be  pure  madman  nor  pure  ideot,  but  would   in  his   own 
miserable  person  comprehend  the  qualities  of -both.'     p.  S3. 
But  though  we  might  grant  that  both  here  and  in  a  similar 
attempt  of  Soame  Jenyns,  a  fair  ground  of  assault  on  some 
modern  opinions  and  habits  is  discovered,  we  confess  we  ex-- 
pected  a  more  striking  effect  on  the  present  occasion.     V\  e 
hoped  to  have  been  oftener  led  to  the  predominant  idea  ;   and 
not  content  with  hearing  that  the  men  ofQ.  were  irrational, 
we  looked  for  a  reference  of  their  customs  to  the  hypothesis 
of  their  materialism.     The  poet  has  told  us  that  luxury  '  aflr- 
git  humo  diviwae  particular!)  aura;;' -we  expected  to  imagine 
it  not  onlv  grovelling 'but  extinct.    Here  we  think  the  authoi 
has  failed  ;  and  failed  because  he  undertook  too  much.    Af- 
ter all  our  declamation  against  the  inconsistency  of  norlals, 
it  seldom,  amounts  to  a    consistent   inconsistency.     Few  are 
found,  like  Junius's  hero,  to  maintain  a  dreadful  consistency 
to  the  last — both  to  live  without  virtue,  and   to  die  without 
repentance, 

Hence  arose  a  dilemma  :  either  to  make  a  portrait -of  so- 
ciety very  different  from  v.  hat  it.  is,  or  to  depart,  in  many 
instances  from  the  original  hypothesis  in  pursuing  the  pro- 
jected likeness.-  The  former  was  not  intended  ;  the  reader 
must  have  been  parrjed  across  the  Atlantic  to  another  LaputT, 
and  the  satire  would  have  been  too  distant  for  vulgar  souls. 
The  writer  therefore  has  sacrificed  the  strict  demands  of  his 
original  plan,  in  order  to  pour  tray  the  characters  which  he 
meant  to  satirize  :  and  we  are  Qpt  to  regard  it  more  favorably 
as  a  general  satire  on  the  present  times,than  as  a  reduction 
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of  their  practices  to  any  particular  schema  Indeed  it  is 
amusing  to  observe  how  the  mind  of  the  unioitunate  Gusta- 
vus  is  distorted  to  lug  in  the  notion  ofO.  being  peopled  by 
mere  bodies,  lie  is  made  the  cat's  paw  upon  the  occasion  : 
and  in  preserving  the  author's  plan,  he  is  made  to  yield  up 
his  own  reputation.  His  fondness  for  Lord  Monboddo's  ab- 
surd notion  that  men  once  ended  in  tail,  makes  us  doubt  how 
long  he  hasdropt  his  own  ;  and  his  capricious  and  determined 
levity  on  all  occasions,  approaches  very  nearly  to  the  charac- 
ter of  that  tailed  monster  to  which  his  lordship  has  so  kindly 
approximated    us. 

After  these  observations  on  the  structure  of  the  work, 
we  are  much  inclined  to  repeat  our  commendation  of  its 
design.  If  fiction  has  been  defended  as  an  auxiliary  to 
morals,  why  should  it  not  be  made  the  ally  of  Christi- 
anity .?  We  see  nothing  but  the  delicacy  of  the  undertak- 
ing to  deter  adventurers.  To  maintain  liveliness  without 
levity,  gravity  without  dullness,  interest  without  extrava- 
gance, and  religion  without  cant,  must  be  the  indispensible 
qualifications  for  such  a  work.  To  this  merit  we  think  the 
present  performance  fairly  lays  claim  :  if  in  any,  it  offends 
in  the  first  of  these  points.  Its  leading  character  is  a  tone 
of  sarcastic  severity  ;  few  of  the  vices  or  even  weaknesses  of 
mankind  receive  quarter  here.  But  we  think  that,  where  the 
accusation  was  so  serious,  there  has  been  a  little  too  much 
petulance  in  bringing  it  forward  :  the  blows  are  too  hard 
to  be  dealt  with  a  contemptuous  smile  :  some  would  sav, 
insult  is  superadded  to  injury.-  Yet  we  acknowledge  our- 
selves much  entertained  with  the  illustrations  with  which  the 
positions  and  arguments  of  the  work  are  enlightened  :  and 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  if  vice  employs  itself  in  making 
virtue  ridiculous,  virtue  isjustiried  in  applying  the  same  test 
to  vice.  The  principle  is  just  '  necis  artifices  arte  perire 
sua. 

We  shall  quote,  for  the  reader's  amusement,  some  arti- 
cles from  a  compact  which  we  find  in  chapter  12,  as  ima- 
gined by  some  to  have  subsisted  between  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  the  people  of  O. 

i'-  It  is  stipulated  on  the  part  of  the  body, 

'  1st.  That  although  the  soul  dwell  with  the  body,  it  shall  nerer 
interfere  with  any  of  its  enjoyments ;  particularly  in  eating,  drink- 
ing, and  licentiousness,     Agreed! 

'  2d.  That  the  soul,  as  in  the  marriages  of  O.  shall  never  shew  itself 
in  public  with  the  body.  Agreed  ;  , if  the  body  will  at  least  once  a 
year  acknowledge  the  soul's  existence  in  a  church. 

'  3d.  That  the  soul  shall  neverperplex  the  body  in  private,  except 
^hen  it  is  sentimental  or  in  low  spirits.     Agreed, 
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*  4th.  That  the  body  shall  be  suffered  to  sleep  while  the  soul  listens 
to  sermons.  Agreed;  if  the  body  will  keep  watch  should  the  soul 
also  be  disposed  to  sleep.  Amended  upon  the  suit  of  the  body  :  if 
the  soul  may  sleep  full  as  often  as  the  body,  &c.  &c. 

'  8th.  That  the  soul  shall  never  disfigure  the  face  of  the  body  with 
a  blush.  Agreed;  when  the  soul  shall  be  a  little  hacknied  in  the 
ways  of  O. 

'  9th.  That  a  divorce  shall  take  place  at  the  moment  of  death. 
Agreed;  as  the  soul  may  expect  torments  enough  of  its  own,  with- 
out being  racked  by  those  of  the  body/ 

The  last  article  might,  we  think.,  on  every  account  have  been 
omitted. 

We  find  the  same  temper  employed  in  delineating  one  of 
those  '  things,  who  mount  the  rostrum  with  a  skip,  and  then 
t-kip  down  again/  in  chapter  3:  The  travellers  enter  his 
church  ; 

'The  person  which  occupied  the  pulpit  was  a  shadow;  the  voice 
was  delicate  ;  the    articulation  acute. 
'  This  is  nature's  doing,'  said  Gustavus. 

*  Perhaps  his  own,'  replied  M. 

*  He  preached  languidly  for  eleven  minutes.'  '  The  sermons  of  St. 
Toy*  said  Gustavus,  '  are  longer.' 

1  Eleven  minutes,'  answered  M.  '  would  ill  satisfy  ears  greedy  of 
intelligence  from  heaven.  Such  sermons  are  a  kind  of  spiritual 
apparition:  they  do  not  touch  the  heart,  but  glide  through  the  cham- 
bers of  it.  Such  gallopping  divinity  would  not  be  endured  at  St. 
Toy.  But  then  its  inhabitants  have  souls:  the  preacher  of  to-day 
knows  his  audience  have  none.  He  treats  them  Lke  creatures  who 
have  nothing  more  than  instincts;  who  can  perch*  but  cannot  settle 
on  a  subject.      He  wounds  them  flying  as  he  does  his  game.' 

*  Did  he  intend  then,  do  you  imagine,  to  wound  at  all  V 

In  the  same  chapter,  but  in  a  different  style,  is  the  following 
image  of  charity,  struck  out  by  the  hand  of  At.  in  conversa- 
tion with  this  clerical  sprite  : 

'  Paul,  on  the  contrary,  says,  "  If  I  give  all  my  goods  to  feed 
the  poor,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing."  He  took 
the  portrait  of  charity  warm  from  a  divine  original,  and  therefore 
made  philanthropy  one  of  her  features;  but  at  the  same  time  bade 
the  canvas  glow  with  many  others.  Unlike  the  clumsy  limners  of 
the  schools  of  men,  he  does  not  chain  her  to  this  world,  but  displays 
her,  touching  heaven  while  she  stands  on  earth,  and  bowing  down  to 
practice  among  men  that  good  will  which  she  has  learned  above." 
&cc. 

We  have  seldom  seen  a  happier  appropriation  of  Virgil's 
immortal  description  of  Fame: 

Ingrediturque  solo,  &  caput  inter  nubila  condit. 
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By  the  building  styled  a  rand-house  at  O.,  our  readers  are 
to  understand  a   church  where  both  priest  and    people  are 
deluded   into  a  conviction  that  thev  have  souls.     They  arc 
therefore  '  toti    in.  hoc,'    devoted    to  the   purpose   ot   their 
meeting.    ,  A  sermen  is   put  into  the  mouth  of  a  preacher, 
(whose  head  had  been  copied  from  a  Guido)  where  perhaps 
the  author's  imagi7)ation  has  flamed  too  high  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  faith    The  ancient  infidels  had  an  old  grudge  against 
what  they  e ailed  the  4^1  »WWf  of  christians ;  aud  the  plan  of 
the   work  before  us  on  ly     j.ve  led  the  writer  a  little  too  far 
into  this    great  peculiarity  of  Christianity,     !Some  parts  of 
this  chapter  aspire  to  Pindaric  heights,  and  certainly  possess, 
jiotwithstanding,  great  merit. 

Indeed  the  grave  parts  of  the  tale  are  for  the  most  part 
pointed  and  nervous:  declamation  and  argument  are  seldom, 
as  they  ought  never  to  he,  disjoined.  On  the  subject  of  the 
slave  trade,  discussed  in  the  senate  of  O.  we  have  a  speech 
from  its  persevering  opponent  which  might  do  credit  to  his 
head  aud  heart.     It  thus  ends  ; 

'  Such  are  the  truths  you  might  have  learned  :  but  what  is  the 
result  ?  You  have  not  confuted  our  arguments — you  could  not  con- 
trovert our  facts,  but  with  a  stubborn  aud  stupid  hostility,  you  have 
gathered  up  and  launched  again  the  darts  which  the  shield  of  humanity 
had  repelled,  We  once  more  call  upon  you  to  desist  from  this  le- 
galized butchery.  We  once  more  beseech  you  to  gladden  the  eye 
of  heaven,  by  displaying  to  it  in  this  island,  one  spot  at  least  in  its 
creation,  where  this  detestable  trade  is  without  a  patron.  This  is 
the  last  appeal  we  may  be  allowed  to  make,  or  you  to  regard.  The 
cause  of  this  miserable  people  has  been,  long  enough,  matter  of  cold 
speculation  or  cru^l  contempt  :  even  now  clouds  have  gathered  ia 
the  western  hemisphere,  which  threaten  to  burst  over  us  in  showers 
of  blood.  Every  day  seems  big  with  the  most  awful  prophecies, 
that  if  men  any  longer  refuse  to  liberate  Africa,  God  at  length  will 
make  her  free." 

We  observe  throughout  the  volume,  a  much  closer  style 
of  argumentation  than  is  usual  in  similar  performances, 
Seldom  has  so  much  matter  been  handled  in  so  little  space. 
Compression  is  not  the  fault  of  modern  performances. 
Whether  this  property  is  suited  to  the  oscitancy  of  fashion 
and  the  fastidiousness  of  tht  great  ;  whether  it  qualifies  the 
work  for  the  sofas  of  indolence,  or  the  chambers  of  ennui, 
we  suppose  the  author  has  well  considered.  We  think,  how- 
ever, obscurity  is  not  his  only  fault  in  discussing  the  doc- 
trine of  expediency.  Truth  may  be  ill  supported,  as  Troy 
niay  be  defended  by  a  Hector  or  a  Paris.    It  would  detain  us 
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too  long  to  enter  upon  the  merits  of  the  cuestion.  But  we 
quote  the  following  refutation  of  Paley's  doctrine  which 
binds  us  to  seek  the  happiness  of  the  species. 

'  Can  you  promote  the  happiness  of  man,  (said  INI.)  till  you  know 
what  it  is  ?  The  case  may  Le  thus  exemplified.  Philosophers  have 
willed  a  composition  which  should  turn  all  it  touches  into  gold.  To 
come  at  the  will  of  these  philosophers,  therefore,  you  have  only  to 
learn  the  constituent  parts  of  this  composition,  which  parts  it  is  im- 
possible to  know.  This  system,  which  thus  arrives  at  the  third  syllo- 
gism by  overstepping  the  second,  appears  to  have  discovered  that 
joyal  way  in  logic  which  Ptolemy  sought  in  vain  in  geometry.' 

Are  our  readers  convinced  ?  Have  they  not  always  under- 
stood that  expediency  does  not  profess  to  lay  down  the  nature 
of  that  something  still  which  prompts  th'  eternal  sigh  ;'  but 
assuming  the  received  notions  of  mankind  on  that  head,  shews 
its  wisdom  by  adapting  means  for  the  attainment  of  that  end  ? 
Paiey  has  long  explained  his  notion  of  happiness  before  he 
i  evolves  the  system  which  requires  of  us  to  extend  it  by  oti£ 
actions. 

Indeed  the  author's  attack  on  Dr.  Paley  is  the  weakest 
pari  of  his  book  ;  and  we  beg  leave  to  assure  both  him  and 
Gisbornethat  neither  of  them  understands  Dr.  Paley's  prin- 
ciples. 

For  the  information  of  our  femalereaclers,we  observe,  that  the 
work  before  us.  is  dashed  with  a  considerable  intermixture  of 
what  the  moderns  call  or  miscall,  the  sentimental.  In  general 
we  lament  the  application  of  a  term  by  any  grammatical  in- 
flexion connected  with  sense,  to  subjects  which  are  often  un- 
fit to  rank  even,  with  successful  nonsense.  The  ingenuity 
which  derives  '/ucusa  non  lucendo,'  must  be  called  in  by  the 
grammarian  in  this  case,  to  account  for  so  strange  a  misno- 
mer. 

Perhaps  it  may  surprize  our  readers  that  we  exempt  from 
this  charge  an  author  who  in  one  and  the  same  chapter  a?ks 
*  who  does  not  Emily  ?'  boasts  '  being  what  a  woman  should 
Le  I  must  drag  her  into  sight;'  talks  of*  the  thin  vapours  of 
women  evaporating  in  levity  ;'  finally,  of  *  tears  making  his 
cheeks  their  channel,  because  the  single  tomb  of  M.  buries 
more  ashes  than -piety  can  spare.' 

*  Et  "  quicqii'd"  tenerum  ct  laxa  cervice  legenjrum.' 

Yet  we  perceive  an  air  of  novelty  in  the  sentiments,  which 
raises  the  writer  in  ourestimation'mueh  aboOe  the  *  discipulae' 
of  modern  schools— a  motley  groupe,  born  like  their  proto- 
types *  the  gay  motes  that  people  the  sun-beam,' 

'  To  sport  their  season,  and  be  seen  no  more,' 
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In  the  present  work  we  are  reminded  that  Sterne  and 
Mackenzie  have  written  ;  and  their  authority  rescues  e  the 
World  without  Souls'  tiom  indiscriminate  censure.  Its  author 
has  studied  both  ;  but  Sterne  the  most,  arid  perhaps  nature 
mt>re  than  either.  We  regret  not  the  journey  he  takes  to 
letch  his  travellers  from  Switzerland,  if  his  two  little  fami- 
lies could  not  have  been  found  nearer  than  St.  Toy. 

'These  two  little  families  were  much  united,  for  they  had  the 
"  bond  which  no  man  breaketh,"  the  bond  of  eommon  principles. 
M.  was  used  to  say,  <:  we  want  no  other  chain  of  affection  than 
the  knowledge  that  we  are  Christians  ;  as  such  we  must  weep  and  we 
may  rejoice  together,  tor  we  have  been  wiecked  by  the  same  storm, 
and  are  rescued  by  the  same  Redeemer/'  It  was  reasoning  only  rlt 
for  St.  Foy,  but  her  vallies  seemed  to  clap  their  hands  when  they 
heard  if.' 

We  think  the  feelings  are  powerfully  arrested  by  the  de- 
scription of  the  fate  of  Emily,  who  falls  a  victim  toiler  sen- 
sibility, betrayed  by  the  artifices  of  fc  a  villain.'  Her  gradual 
decline  and  death  are  told  in  a  beautiful  and  affecting  strain. 
In  a  second  Emily,  the  Dulcinea  of  Gustavus,  we  should  be 
much  interested  by  a  love-sonnet'of  G/s,  did  we  ever  believe 
a  word  of  such  performances.  A  love-letter  of  her  own,  in 
chap.  13,  is  simple  and  natural,  therefore  engaging.  The 
praise  of  simplicity,  however,  is  not  always  due  to  this  au- 
thor. His  style  is  too  poetical  and  quaint;  after  the  speci- 
men he  gives  us  of  his  metrical  powers,  we  are  sorry 
he  has  not  rhymed  more  of  his  prose.  •  Stanzas  such  as  tlie 
following,  taken  from  an  epitaph  on  Emily,  give  us  favour- 
able expectations  of  any. future  effusions  : 

'  "Weep  not  for  us,  thoa  sainted  child  of  liglif, 
No  shade  of  woe  shall  dim  thy  bright  abode  ; 
Our  raptur'd  eye  hath  trae'd  thine  upward  flight, 
Faith  piere'd  the  veil,  and  pointed  to  thy  God/ 

(  God  of  Elijah,  to  thy  servants  give, 

As  cr»t,  the  robe  which  joy'd  the  prophet's  eye  ; 
Oh  !   from  her  surroxvs  let  us  iearn  to  live, 

Oh  !   from  her  triumphs  let  us  learn  to  die.' 

It  must  be  observed  that  this  praise  cannot  be  extended  to 
the  stanzas  in  page  16.  The  poetry  in  general  is  more  orna- 
mental than  har.uonious,  but  the  same  style  in  prose  be- 
comes unnatural.  When  every  corner  of  the  picture  is 
stuffed  with  images,  and' coloured  to  the  neight,  the  specta- 
tor's eye  finds  no  repose,  but  is  wearied  ly  perpetual  distrac- 
iions.       H.  Walpole    has  remarked  of  Cowlev,    that    '  b..s 
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taste  was  vitiated  by  the  pursuit  of  wit  ;  which,  when  \i 
does  not  offer  itself,  naturally  degenerates  into  tinsel  or 
pertness.  Pertness  is  the  affectation  of  grace,  while  its  fa* 
miliarity  distorts  or  prevents  it.'  And  in  another  place,  he 
observes,  that '  writers  are  apt  td  think  they  must  distinguish 
themselves  by  an  uncommon  style— hence  elaborate  stiffs 
rtess,  and  quaint  brilliance.'  We  think  these  remarks  pecu- 
liarly applicable  to  the  work  before  us,  of  which  we  now 
take  our  leave  with  some  regret,  only  asking  its  author  whe- 
ther the  sun  visits  us  later  or  earlier  than  our  brethren  in 
America?  he  tells  us  Inter,  p.  32.  We  observed  one  or  two 
other  insignificant  errors  ;  for  instance,  we  doubt  whether  the 
writer  understands  the  meaning  of  the  word  *  eccentric/ 
p.  3? 


Art.VI. — Roscoe's  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo.  X.  (concluded 

from  p.  '283.) 

WE  had  not  closed  our  remarks  on  the  biography  of 
"Leo  X.  in  our  last  number  ;  and  we  now  resume  the  task  of 
criticism  both  with  sorrdw  and  alacrity. 
'  In  his  intellectual  endowments'  (says  Mr.  Roscoe)  '  Leo  X. 
stood  much  above  the  common  level  of  mankind.'  Notwith- 
standing this  assertion,  no  monument  is  left  us  of  his  excel- 
lence either  in  science  or  the  belles  lettres.  He  did  write 
certain  Italian  poems,  but  they  are  lost :  now  had  the  verna- 
cular verses  of  a  pope  been  worth}''  preservation,  they  would 
not  have  fallen  into  obscurity.  But  we  have  a  sample  of 
his  Latin  compositions  (App.  206,)  which  sufficiently  exo- 
nerate us  from  the  task  of  proving  Leo  to  have  been  very 
dull  and  illiterate.  Let  them  condemn  themselves.  YVe 
will  content  ourselves  with  the  four  first  iambics : 

Libenter  occumbo,  mea  in  praecordia 
Adactum  habens  ferrum  ;  juvat  mea  inanu 
Id  prasstitisse,  quod  Viraginum  prius 
Nulla  ob  pudicitiam  peregit  promptius. 

In  page  19 1  of  the  third  volume  Mr.  Roscoe  says, 

*  Even  Leo  himselfj  whilst  yet  a  cardinal,  exercised  his  talents  ob 
'  a  similar  subject ;  and  his  Iambics  on  the  discovery  of  a  statue  of 
Lucretia  among  the  ruins  of  the  Transfevere,  exhibit  the  only 
specimen  that  has  been  preserved  to  us  of  his  poetical  compositions, 
and  afford  a  sufficient  proof,  that  if  he  had  devoted  a  greater  share 
of  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  this  department  of  letters,  he 
might  not  wholly  have  despaired  of  success.' 
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Our  readers  will  probably  think  he  ought  to  have  despaired 
of  success ;  the  same  quotation,  and  the  same  remark,  muta- 
tis mutandis,  will  apply  to  the  historian  of*  Leo  X- 

*  He  was  not  affected  by  the  superstitions  notions  so  pre- 
valent in  his  own  times.'  The  chief  purport  of  the  book 
before  us  is  to  elucidate  the  absolute  decay  of  superstition  in 
these  very  times,  when  it  certainly  was  much  less  prevalent 
than  for  many  centuries  before.  The  above  sentence  in  this 
respect  was  a  mere  cq>x\pa  (Awipovutov  of  Mr.  R.  but  still  ve- 
nom is  concealed  in  this  attempt  to  paint  Leo's  character. 
His  notions  were  at  the  least  deistical;  and  if  we  are  to  take 
the  term  '  superstitious'  as  a  synonime  for  '  religious,'  (a 
mode  of  induction  generally  used  by  Mr.  R.'s  modern  philo- 
sophical brethren)  we  indeed  allow  that  that  man  could  not 
well  be  '  superstitious,'  who  set  at  defiance  every  principle 
of  honour,  gratitude,  and  charity. 

'  In  his  political  character,   the  great  objects  which  Leo 
appears  to  have  generally  pursued,  sufficiently  evince  the  ca- 
paciousness of  his  mind,  and  the  just  sense  he  entertained  o£ 
the  important  station  in  which  he  was  placed.'    He'  insured 
the  tranquillity  of  Europe,'  by  those  intrigues  which  set  it  in 
a  flame,  and  which  disgrace  every  volume  of  this  History. 
'  The  liberation  of  the  states  of  Italy,'  &c.  was  a  pretext  for 
his  unlicensed  ambition  and  cruel  vengeance.     He  was  Un- 
grateful,  Insincere,  Blood\'-minded.      He    was  Ungrateful, 
inasmuch  as  he  deserted  the  cause  of  those  allies  whose  as- 
sistance he  had   invoked,    and    while  in    apparently   open 
friendship  with  them,  was  in  treaty  with  other  powers,  their 
decided  enemies.     He  was    Ungrateful    to  the  Cardinal  da 
Bibbiena,  with  whose  murder,  according  to   the  accusation 
of  his  contemporaries,  his  name  has  a  horrid  connexion.   He 
was  Insincere,  not  only  to  his  allies  and  private  friends,  but 
to  his  God.     He  was  insincere  to  that  sacred  cause  of  which 
he  was  constituted  supreme  defender.    The  candid,  the  im- 
partial Fra.  Paolo  dared  to  insinuate    somewhat  against  the 
infallibility  of  the  pope,  when  he  told  us,  that  he  would  in- 
deed have  been  a  perfect  pontiff,  if  to  other  accomplishments 
he  had  united  some  knowledge  in   matters  of  religion,   aifd 
some  inclination   to  piety,  to  neither  of  which  he  appeared 
to  pay  any  great  attention.     In  confirmation  of  this  opinion, 
the  avowed  panegyrist  Pallavicini  is  brought  forward:  but 
we   may  estimate  the  services  of  Pallavicini  to  the  general 
cause,  when  he  says, '  Nor  will  I  affirm  that  he  was  as  muck 
devoted  to  piety  as  his   station    required,  nor  undertake   to 
commend  or  to  excuse  all  the  conduct  of  Leo.  X.  8cc.'  Ye; 
Mr.  R.  with  great  adroitness,  and  with  the  true  finesse  of  a 
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pkilosophe,  continues  to  balance  this  religious  character  of  the 
pontiff  by  putting  his  own  candour  (i.  e.  indifference  in 
matters  o;  religion)  arid  other  weighty  materials  of  his  own, 
in  one  scale,  and  the  heavy  authority  of  contemporary  bio- 
graphers ia  the  other.  If  we  acquiesce  in  Mr.  R.'s  deduc- 
tions, we  must  allow  that  his  weight    has  kicked  the  beam. 

But  we  have  ventured  to  call  Leo.  X.  bloody-minded. 
Mr.  It.  will  not  easily  forgive  us;  though  we  will  try  to 
elicit  the  verdict  from  his  own  mouth.  In  his  4  .-J  year,  some 
cardinals  had  conspired  against,  the  life  of  the  pope.*  After 
the  punishment  of  some  of  them,  suspicion  was  apparently 
lulled,  especially  when  Leo,  '  having  assembled  the  cardi- 
nals, addressed  them  in  a  long  and  pathetic  oration,  in 
which  he  intimated  that  though  he  might  have  legally  and 
properly  proceeded  to  degrade  and  punish  the  guilty,  yet  he 
had  determined  to  pardon  them.'  After  'melting  into  tears,' 
within  twelve  lines  from  the  above  quotation,  '  fie  delivered 
them  over  to  the  secular  power.' — *  Petrucci  was  strangled  in 
prison  ;' — '  Baltista  da  Vercelli  and  Antonio  Nino  were  also 
sentenced  t>  death,  and  after  suffering  excruciating  tor- 
ments,  were  finally  strangled,  and  their  bodies  quartered.' 
The  Cardinal  de  Sauli  too  '  died  in  the  ensuing  year,  and  it 
was  insinuated  that  he  perished  by  a  slow  poison,  adminis- 
tered to  him, while  in  custody,  by  the  pontiff  Yet  Mr.  R. 
tells  us  with  great  effrontery,  '  that  he  ;  .'assessed  the  best 
possible  dispositions,  as  ail  who  knew  him  agreed.'  The 
treachery  and  cruelty  of  Leo  may  be  further  exemplified  in 
the  case  of  Baglione,  whom  lie  put  to  death,  white  under  a 
safe  conduct  from  himself.  They  might  be  exemplified 
from  a  thousand  ether  incidents  in  this  History,  but  we  has- 
ten to  the  close  of  so  disgusting  a  character.  Many  authors, 
as  Mr.  R.  informs  us,  have  supposed  this  hero  x  to  have 
been  the  most  dissolute,  irreligious,  profane,  and  unprinci- 
pled of  mankind.'  They  have  styled  him  a  voluptuary  and 
an  atheist;  but  though  we  could  wish  to  warn  his  admirers 
that  the  latter  character  is  loo  just,  we  refrain  from  quoting 
the  blasphemous  passage  in  Mr.  K.'s  text,  purposely  printed 
in  italics  (p. .328,)  which  would  establish  it.  A  regard  to  tbe 
feelings  of  our  readers  equally  prevents  us  from  discussiugthe 
horrid  imputations  on  Leo,  concentered  in  p.  3.'i0.  The  low- 
est species  of  buffoonery    and  dissipation,    was  avowedly  a 

*  Even  this  is  doubted  by  historians.    It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  trick  of 
Xeo  X.  to  excort  money.     There  certainly  is  no   substantial  proof  of  the   mii- 
•piracy  extant.     We  shudder   at  and   disbelieve  confessions    extorted   byii'e 
.  rack;. 
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constant  occupation  of  the  pontiff.     He  was  a   monster   of 
iniquity, 

■ nulla  virtutc  redemptum 

A  vitiis — Mger,  svtique  Ubidintfortis. 

Without  quoting  any  farther  from  the  biographical  Mr. 
Roscoe,  we  give  the  line  from  Juvenal,  as  a  nint  to  our 
learned  readers,  of  what  we  most  willingly  conceal  from  the 
eyes  of  the  fair.     And   now   for  Mr.  Roscoe   the  historian. 

We  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  amble  step  by 
step  after  Mr.  R.  to  pick  him  up  where  he  stumbles,  and  to 
point  to  him  here  and  there  a  better  path  ;  neither  have  we 
any  wish  to  lose  ourselves  or  our  readers  in  the  cross  roads 
of  uninteresting  Italian  polities.  Suffice  it,  that  we  shall 
shew  where  our  historian  has  occasionally  tripped,  or,  to  drop 
the  metaphor,  shall  iu  a  few  instances,  expose  his  glaring 
absurdities  to  the  public  view. 

The  treatment  of  Mr.lt.  to  the  historians  of  the  time, 
when  they  happen  not  to  coincide  with  his  own  opinions,  is 
unfair:  it  is  more  than  unfair,  it  is  disgusting.  In  this,  as 
in  many  other  points,  he  evidently  follows  the  track  of  Gib- 
$>on;)but  Gibbon  could  deceive  the  unwary  by  his  plausibility ; 
not  so  Mr.  R. ;  and  thus  far  his  readers  are  ultimately  obliged 
to  him.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  instance  this  position.  But 
for  a  moment,  we  gladly  turn  aside  to  illustrate  the  affecting 
circumstance  of  Ferdinand's  voluntary  exile  from  his  king- 
dom of  Naples,  after  absolving  his  subjects  from  their  oath 
of  homage,  by  two  parallel  circumstances,  the  one  in  ancient 
the  other  in  modem  history.  The  scholar  will,  in  the  first 
case0  readily  perceive  the  allusion  to  those  beautiful  verses  in 
Lucan  on  the  flight  of  Pompey  from  Italy.     (L.  hi.  ad  in.) 

Omnis  in  Ibnios  spectabat  navita  fluctus — 
Solus  ab  Hesperia  not)  rlexit  lumina  terra 
Magnus,  dum  pa  trios  portus,  dum  litora  nunquam 
Ad  virus  reditura  suos,  tcctumque  cacumen 
Mubibus,  ct  dubios  cernit  vanescere  montes. 

Although  we  cannot  but  blame  his  timidity,  we  sympa- 
thize with  the  misfortunes  of  the  dethroned  Abdallah,  when, 
■retiring  from  the  splendor  of  Granada,  from  a  neighbouring 
bill  lie  cast  a  farewell  look  on  his  palace  and  capital,  already 
■subject  to  the  triumphant  christians. 

The  Neapolitans,  as  Guicciardini  justly  remarks,  are  noto- 
rious among  the  Italians  for  their  fickleness  and  love  of 
innovation.  Surely  Mr.  R.  cavils  at  this  position,  in  a 
•very  trifling  manner,   (page    221),  when  he  refers   'to   the 
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general  principles  of*  human  nature,'  whatGuicciavdini  attri- 
butes to  the  above  cause.  This  is  not  niigari  docti  ;  but 
Mr.  R.  is  disinclined  to  share  the  palm  of  metaphysical 
history  with  the  Italian.  Poor  Philip  de  Commines,  who 
is  generally  represented  -by  our  author  as  a  garrulous  old 
fellow,  gets  into  a  scrape  with  him,  page  222,  note  (a).  'Coal- 
mines coldly  informs  us  that  the  king  was  crowned/  Coldly  ! 
yes,  he  tells  us  a  simple  fact,  and  left  Mr.  R.  to  add  the 
needless  ornaments. 

Guicciardini  alone  is  quoted  (page  .230)  for  the  violent 
conduct  of  Savonarola.  The  contrary  authority  should  at 
Jeast  have  been  mentioned  in  a  note  :  we  extract  it  from  the 
Vita  Savonarola?/  by  Pico  of  Mirandula,  which  is  now 
become  very  scarce,  12mo,  page  25.  '  Pisas  Hieronymus 
accesit,  regVquod  volebat  persuasit,  8tc.  Now  in  no  in- 
stance is  Pico  sparing  of  the  '  threats'  and  '  denunciations* 
of  his  saint,  whenever  they  occurred.    Here  he  is  silent. 

"Oh  Monday,  the  sixth  day  of  July,"  says  Commines,  with  a 
simplicity  almost  ludicrous,  "  the  gallant  King  Charles,  in  complete 
armour,  mounted  his  horse,  Savoy,  which  was  presented  to  him  by 
the  Duke  of .  Sayoy  ;  he  was  the  linest  horse  I  ever  saw  ;  his  co- 
lour was  black,  he  had  only  one  eye,  was  of  a  middle  size,  but  well 
proportioned  to  his  rider,  who  seemed  on  this  occasion  to  be 
.quite  a  different  being  from  that  lor  which  nature  had  intended  him, 
both  in  person  and  countenance :  for  he  always  appeared,  and  is 
still,  timid  in  his  speech,  having  been  educated  among  low  and  effe- 
minate people ;  but  on  this  occasion,  his  horse  gave  dignity  to  his 
appearance;  his  countenance  was  firm,  his  complexion  ruddy,  and 
his  expressions  bold  and  j  udicious ;  insomuch  that  they  reminded  me 
of  the  promise  of  Savonarola,  that  God  would  lead  him  by  the  hand, 
aiwl  that  his  honour  would  still  be  preserved  to  him."  vol.  i. 
p. 237. 

A  simplicity  almost  ludicrous  !  !  Had  Mr.  Roscoe,  in 
these  times  of  refinement,  learnt  to  write  so  sweetly,  he  need 
not  have  feared  the  lash  of  criticism.  Poor,  affecting  Corn- 
mines  !  but  fear  not  that  Mr.  R.  will  obscure  your  beauties. 
1  JLudicrous  simplicity  !'  Flimsy  nonsense  ! 

Poor  Commines!  but  in  the  space  of  five  pages  thou 
shalt  he  amply  revenged  ;  and  retaliate  the  words  '  ludi- 
crous simplicity  !'  with  the  greatest  justice.  Mr.  R.  says,  that 
'Capilupi  has  left  a  copy  of  Latin  verses,'  Sec.  He  has  so 
(see  the  appendix,  xlvii) ;  but  unfortunately  Mr.  R.  neglected, 
from  sheer  ignorance,  to  inform  us  that  the  said  verses  were 
the  original  property  of  one  Virgil,  who  lived  some  centu- 
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ries  back,  and  has  afforded  more  modern  wits  than  one  the 
extraordinary  faculty  of  building  centos  on  his  foundation. 
Gentle  reader,  (if  such  there  be)  prithee  turn  to  App.  page  89. 

There  is  great  mawkishness  thoughout  in  the  style  of  our 
author:  he  has  neither  the  vigour  or  sweetness  of  Livy  and 
Hume;  the  solidity  or  precision  of  Thucydides  and  Robert- 
son ;  nor  the  antithesis  ofTaeitus  and  Gibbon.  His  charac- 
ters are  on  the  plan  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  and  his  poli- 
tics as  confused  as  those  of  Procopius.  The  character  of- 
Savonarola,  in  page  '2?S,  is  very  ill  drawn  Up.  The 
historian  who  tells  the.  story  about  the  'cardinal  and  the 
rain/  and  the  *  pope  with  the  white  hands,'  might  have  in- 
dulged his  trifling,  from  Pico  of  Mirandula,  who  gives  us  a 
Jong  list  of  his  saint's  miracles  after  his  death.  We  will  vary 
the  tedium  of  our  critique  by  a  laughable  instance  or  two 
from  the  scarce  little  vol  Mine  we  before  mentioned. 

A  convent  of  young  nuns  had  been  terribly  plagued  by  cer- 
tain devils  ;  but  Savonarola,  good  man,  had  laid  them  all. 
When,  however,  Savonarola  died,  the  dev  lis  peeped  out  again, 
and  sorely  vexed  these  religious  damsels.  Relics  were  ap- 
plied in  vain  :  till  by  a  lucky  thought  a  bit  of  the:  dead  man's 
finger  was  tied  to  the  neck  of  an  afflicted  nun.  The  devil 
of  course  screamed  out,  and  vanished  With  a  strong  smell  of 
brimstone.  Vit.  Fr.  Hier.  Saw  p.  172. — It  happened  to  the 
same  youngladies  that  on  a  certain  day  all  In  .  wine  turned 
*our  (which  was  a  sad  accident,  says  the  simple  Pico).  By  no 
very  honest  decision  of  the  nuns,  it  was  to  be  sold;  till  one 
of  them,  by  a  singular  effort  ojfaith  (we  are  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive how),  and  by  putting  the  saint's  relics  to  the  cock  of 
the  barrel,  restored  it  in  a  moment,  so  that  from  the  lady 
abbess  to  the  youngest  novice  it  was  declared  to  be  'gustu 
optimum,  et  salable.'  A  sadler  was  cured  of  a  rupture, 
and  a  lady  brougbt  to  bed,  by  merely  thinking  on  the  saiul. 
But  to  proceed. 

P.  276.  Charles  VIII.  of  France  is  simply  said  to  have 
died  of  the  apoplexy— we  suppose,  from  the  words  of  GuiccU 
ardini,  '  detto  da  fisici  apoplexia;'  the  accident,  however, 
which  caused  this  apoplexy,  if  such  it  was,  should  have  been 
mentioned. 

In  page  282,  we  are  greeted  with  a  sonnet,  in  the  manner 
of  Mrs.  Ratcliffe,  in  the  middle  of  the  history.  What  if  Gib- 
bon had  versified  in  the  middle  of  his  text  the  '  Ergo  agite 
inter  vos,'  &c.  of  Galerius  ? 

The  character  of  Alexander  VI.  is  wretchedly  performed  : 
but  the  strangest  of  all  Mr.  R.'s  ideas  has  been  the  white- 
washing the  character  of  that  infamous  woman,  Lucretia 

C  c  2 
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Borgia,  in  a  long  dissertation  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume. 
Horace  YValpole  surely  never  dreamt  of  such  an  imitator. 
We  must  consider  it  a  severe  satire  on  his  '  Historic  Doubts 
&c.  on  King  Richard  III.' 

'To' the  present  day  Lucretia  is,  for  the  most  part,  only  known 
as -the  incestuous  daughter  of  Alexander  VI.  i lie  prostitute,  in 
common,  of  her  father  and  of  her  two  brothers;  one  of  v\huuj*is 
supposed  to  have  assassinated  the  other  from  jealousy  of  sujft3ticr 
p.etensions  to  her  favour. '(    Tut.  i.   p.    i.   dissert. 

■ -This  lady  is  Mr.  Koscoe's  client;  and  he  advocates  her 
cause,  with  all  the  quibhles  of  his  profession.  The  sentence 
we  have  just  noted  seems  to  he  rather  unpromising.  Mr. 
I*.  has  nut  only  to  combat  the  traditionary  authority  of  the 
times,  but  the  seeming  testimony  of  Guicciardini  to  the 
most  enormous  of  her  crimes.  Henry  Stephens,  Gibbon, 
and  other  writers,  have  implicitly  credited  these  ck  testable 
imputations.  It  is  one  of  the  great  disadvantages  we  feel  in 
criticising  this  work,  that  the  obscenities  of  it  prevent  us 
from  quotation  :  and  in  this  instance  we  must  beg  to  excuse 
ourselves  from  inserting  the  whole  of  p.  ]  1,  and  the  note  (c), 
which,  we  think,  from  the  common  deductions  of  bad  prin- 
ciple in  mankind,  would  authorize  usto  suspectextreme  tur- 
pitude in  Lucretia.  The  whole  of  this  flimsy  Dissertation,  as 
it  calls  itself,  had  been  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than 
the  observance  :  and  to  add  to  this  farrago  of  nonse  use,  we 
are  informed  that  when  the  fire  was  burnt  cut  in  Lu- 
cretia— why-  then  it  blazed  no  more,  and  '  she  became 
Severely  rigid  in  religious  duties.'  Certainly.  Jn  the  true 
manner  of  a  melancholy  devotee,  whose  youth  has  been 
nnatoned  by  any  virtue. 

We  have,  however,  an  argument  to  offer  infavour  of  Lucre- 
tia'spurity,  far  more  strong  than  any  adduced  by  her  apolo- 
gist. If  her  face  was  like  the  ugly  representation  of  il  given 
fn  the  medallion  subjoined  to  the  Dissertation,  without  fear 
of  violence,  she  might  have  requested  of  her  father, 

'  Ao*  ftoi  "KapStvin*  aiavioy,  a-iTTfoc,  <pv\xcrcrttv.      Call. 

In  page  16  of  vol.  II.  Castiglione,  an  Italian  free- 
booter, who  in  the  times  of  rudeness  was  perhaps  less  rude 
than  many  of  his  associates,  is  styled  the  Chesterfield  of  his 
age!!  The  character  of  Julius,  p.  152,  in  contradiction  to 
the  brief  and  pithy  character  given  of  him  by  Guicciardini, 
is  most  miserably  caricatured.  'Some  people,' says  Mr. 
R.  '  mav  think  he  wore  a  long  beard  to  gain  respect' — '  which 
may,  Kith  more  probability ,  be  attributed  to  his  impatient  tem- 
per and  incessaut  occupations,  which  left  him  no  time  for  the 
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usual  attentions  to  his  person  !'  In  plain  English*,  the  pope  had 
Dot  time  to  shave  himself.  We  cannot  doubt  but  that  the 
infamous  characters  of  Alexander  VI.  and  Julius  II.  paved 
the  way  for  the  revolution  in  religion. 

Appendix,  lxx.*  contains  a  curious  paper:  but  we  must  take 
this  opportunity  of  protesting  against  the  constant  refer* 
ence  to  the  appendix  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  We  natu- 
rally, in  turning  to  the  number,  expect  some  state-paper, 
letter,  or  historical  illustration.  When,  however,  we  have 
toiled  to  our  resting  place,  we  find  nothing  but  an  absurd 
unmetricsl  copy  of  Latin  adulatory  verses.  Should  an  Eng- 
lish historian  insert  in  an  appendix,  the  University  '  Luc- 
tus  et  gratnlationes/  to  bear  on  the  character  of  any  sove- 
reign wnose  reign  he  had  delineated,  he  would  doubtless 
sleep  in  that  obscurity,  to  which  the  present  work,  we  think, 
is  destined. 

P.  211.  Giulio  de'  Medici  '  may  be  considered  as  the 
regulating  pendulum  of  the  great  machine.'  In  the  appen- 
dix to  c.  xii.  are  inserted  some  curious  letters  of  the  Medici 
to  and  from  Rome,  hitherto  inedited,  and  we  recommend 
them  to  the  notice  of  the  future  historians  of  these  times,  as 
light  may  be  reflected  from  them,  even  on  the  affairs  of 
England".  The  book  entitled  the  *  Ligue  de  Cambray,'  ap- 
pears throughout  very  unworthy  of  credit.  A  cautious  his- 
torian would  not  willingly  support  an  insulated  fact,  much 
less  a  series  of  facts,  on  the  indecisive  testimony  of  an  ano- 
nymous publication.  There  is  the  less  excuse  foritin  this 
instance,  as  whole  pages  to  the  purpose  may  be  confronted 
and  extracted  from  contemporary  writers. 

Vol.  111.  t>.  18.  '  The  French  and  Italian  historians  have 
agreed  in  considering  the  conduct  of  the  pontiff  on  this 
occasion,  as  the  result  of  artifice  and  disingenuousness,  but 
they  appear  not  sufficiently  to  have  attended  to  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  situation.'  '  This  occasion'  was  merely  treating 
underhand  with  their  enemies  against  his  allies  the  French  ; 
and  can  be  palliated  by  no  writer  of  honest  disquisition. 
The  Italian  authors  even  dared  to  censure  the  pope.  There 
can  be  no  stronger  evidence  of  his  wickedness. 

As  Mr.  Roscoe  has  ushered  in  the. circumstance  with  due 
pomp,  we  think  it  necessary  to  mention  that  A.  p.  1515, 
A.  Ml.  40,  A.  Pont.  iii. '  Leo  X.  turned  to  the  spot  wher£ 


*  Crcnicha  delle  magnifiche  et  honcrate  pompe  fatte  in  Roma  per  la  Crea- 
tione  tt  Ineoronatione  di  tapa  Leone  X.  Pont.  Opt.  Max,  We  have  not  room 
fax  extracts.     The  paper  is  well  worth  the  perusal. 
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the  remains  of  his  father  were  deposited,  and  whilst  he  pros- 
trated himself  in  the  attitude  of  supplication,  he  teas  observed 
bif  his  attendants  to  shed  tears.'     Mr.  Koscoe  is  in  the  right 
not  to  let   slip   any  incident  that  can  shew  his  hero  in   the 
character  of  tenderness.     On  another  occasion,  during  the 
next  year,  those  fountains  of  benevolence  were  dried  against 
the    exiled    Duke   of  Urbino.      Without  the  shadow  of  a 
pretext,  Leo  X.  had  basely  despoiled  him  of  his  dominions : 
the  sovereign,  when  deprived  of  his  realms,  sought  the  solace 
of    religion,   a  solace   to  be  administered  by  his    bitterest 
enemy.     He  requested  the  pope  '  that  he  would  at  least  libe- 
rate him  from  his  ecclesiastical  censures  ;  but  Leo  refused 
him  even  this  consolation,   although  the  duke  intreated  it 
f}  for  the  salvation  of  his  soul."      Now  bv  a  most  artful  con- 
elusion,  which  we  must  expose,  the  blame  would  seem  to  be- 
thrown  from  the  tyrannical  Leo  on   the   unoffending   duke. 
'Thus  the  man  who  appears  to  have  felt  no  remorse  for  the 
assassination  of  another,  and  that  too  a  cardinal  of  the  church, 
professed  his  anxiety  in  labouring  under  the    displeasure  of 
the  pope.'  It  would  be  difficult  to  point  out  a  passage  fraught 
with  more  disingenuousness.    Muratori  gives  us  some  idea  of 
the    proverbial  falsehood  of  Leo,   when  he  bluntly  observes 
'  tossenare   la  parole   non >  J'u  mai  contato  fra   le  virtii  di 
quest o  pontefice.'     In  p.  104,  we  find  that  the  pope  resorted 
to  the  use  of  torture,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion from  a  person  who  had  relied  on  Lhe  express  sanction  of 
a  safe-conduct.    Voltaire  and  Mr.  Koscoe  are  historians  of  a 
similar  stamp.   Voltaire  tells  us  that  Candid,  although  he  had 
murdered,  ravished,  &c.  '  had  the  mildest  of  all  possible  na- 
tures :'  and  Mr.  Roscoe  tells  us  that  the  crafty,  bloody,  lascivi- 
ous pope  [  had  good  dispositions!'  And  as  if  our  common 
sense  had  not  yet  received  sufficient  insult,  we  are  told  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  pages,  '.that  he  seldom  deviated  from  the 
issdl  known  lenity  of  his  disposition.'  r.  132. 

Jn  the  appendix,  cxlvi.  there  is  a  very  curious  paper  drawn 
up  by  Pico  of  MirandnJa,  on  the  vices  of  the  clergy;  it  is 
addressed  to  Leo  X.  The  contents  of  this  chapter  (xv.) 
promise  us  much  entertaining  disquisition  ;  but  in  reality  it 
js  drawn  up  very  indifferently;  and  with  that  coldness, 
which  we  are  much  less  disposed  to  tolerate  in  a  historian, 
ill  an  partiality. 

Among  the  Quixotic  schemes  of  Leo,  we  quote  his  grand 
ideas  (by  which  he  intended,  for  his  own  purposes,  to  impose 
©n  others)  when  he  was  desirous  to  inflame  Christendom 
for  his  individual  interest. 

'  By  this  he  proposed,  that  an  immense  sum  of  money  should  be 
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raised  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  European  sovereigns, 
and  a  compulsory  tax  upon  their"  subjects  s  that  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  should  provide  a  numerous  army,  which  uniting  with 
large  bodies  of  cavalry,  to  be  furnished  by  the  Hungarians  and  the 
Poles,  should  proceed  down  the  Danube  into  Bosnia,  and  thence, 
through  Thracia,  towards  Constantinople  ;  that  at  the  same  time, 
the  King  of  France  with,  all  his  force,  the  armies  of  the  Venetians, 
and  other  Italian  states,  and  a  powerful  body  of  Swiss  infantry, 
should  assemble  at  the  port  of  Brindisi  on  the  Adriatic  gulf,  whence 
they  might  easily  pass  to  Greece,  which  was  still  inhabited  by  great 
numbers  of  christians,  impatient  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks  ;  that 
the  fleets  of  Spain,  of  Portugal,  and  of  England,  should  meet  at  Car- 
tlmgena  and  its  adjacent  ports,  whence  two  hundred  vessels  should 
be  dispatched  with  Spanish  soldiers  to  attack  the  Dardanelles,  and 
join  the  allies  in  storming  the  Turkish  capitai.  In  the  meantime 
the  pope,  who  meant  to  take  a  personal  part  in  the  attempt,  propos- 
ed to  proceed  from  Ancona,  accompanied  by  one  hundred  well  armed 
vessels  ;  so  that  the  Turks  being  attacked  both  by  land  and  by  sea,  with 
such  immense  numbers,  a  happy  termination  of  the  expedition  mi^ht 
be  speedily, and  confident!}  expected.' 

But  allowing  for  a  moment  that  Leo  was  in  earnest  (for. 
he  was  very  vain,  and  a  very  shallow  politician),  what  pos- 
sible advantages  could  England  or  Spain  hope  to  experience 
from  this  conquest,  if  realized  ?  Nay,  on  the  contrary,  they 
surely  had  to  dread  the  aggrandizement  of  their  rivals.  The 
little  subtilty  of  Italian  politics  is  calculated  only  to  act  m 
the  climate  which  engendered  it;  and  has  never  been  ap- 
plied with  energy  or  effect  to  the  larger  theatre  of  Europe. 

We  now  bid  adieu  to  Mr.  II.  as  an  historian;  we  have  exa- 
mined the  fairest  portion  of  his  fame  ;  though  our  strictures 
have  necessarily  been  much  more  compressed  than  we  could 
have  wished.  We  repeat  '  the  fairest  portion  of  his  fame/ 
for,  however  deficient  in  fact,  argument,  and  conclusion  his 
historical  notices  may  appear,  they  are  comparatively  lu- 
minous to  the  dark  subject  of  his  literary  research,  in  which 
we  shall  now  attempt  to  grope  our  way.  When  Mr.  Ros-r 
coe  starts  forward  asits  champion,  the  literature  of  Italy  must 
indeed  be  in  a  degraded  state. 

With  every  wish  for  impartial  justice,  we  shall  here  give 
praise  where  praise  is  due;  and  that  the  more  unsparingly, 
as  we  are  convinced  that,  beyond  this  paragraph,  we  shall 
be  unable  for  a  moment  to  use  the  language  of  panegyric. 
We  recommend  t&erefore  to  the  '  hop  and  skip'  readers,  who 
may  be  jumping  about  these  foilr  volumes,  to  east  their  eyes 
to  the  narratives  of  tlief  death  of  Pisco  de'  Medici/and  of  f"the 
Duke  of  Gandia/  and  '  the  modes  of  the  election  of  a  pope  ; 
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ihese  points  are  treated  with  some  felicity  :  they  required 
no  depth  or'  thought  or  exertion.  Hut  we  warn  the  said 
readers  against  '  the  siege  of  Pisa/  against  the  '  virtues  of 
Leo,'  and  against  '  everv  character'  in  the  work. 

We  shall  proceed  in  our  usual  way  to  drudge  through  the 
literature,  as  it  is  misnomered,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian,  in 
the  same  disorder  as  it  is  placed  through  these  volumes  ; 
and  we  are  inclined  to  prophecy  that  Mr.  it.  will  never  sport 
an  opinion  in  future  on  the  merits  of  metre. 

In  the  second  chapter  then  we  are  promised  a  view  of  the 
(  state  of  literature  in  Rome.'  Julius  Pomponius  Lsetus,  the 
commentator,  had  escaped  the  cruelties  of  Pope  Paul  II.:  he 
escaped  them,  and  in  turn  tormented  the  learned  dead  hy 
his  annotations.  The  classical  world  is  not  indebted  to 
•this  editor  for  a  single  remark  or  conjecture  worthy  of  pre- 
servation. 

Without  fear  of  contradiction,  we  assert  that  Mr.  Ros- 
coe  has  a  very   bad  idea  of  Latin  verse,  e.  g.  (49-} 

Barbara  qua:  fuerant  regna,  Latina fecit. 

u  It  might  have  been  a  mistake  of  the  printer" — Well,  we 
will  convince  you  by  and  bye. 

It  is  supposed  by  the  vulgar  that  the  name  of  Leo  X.  has 
a  direct  and  immediate  connexion  with  the  restoration  of 
letters.  This,  however,  is  very  far  from  the  fact.  The  dark- 
ness which  overshadowed  literature  had  gradually  dispersed 
during  the  whole  of  the  century.  Lorenzo  dc'  Medici  exer- 
cised a  much  greater  share  of  ardent  research  and  liberal 
patronage  than  his  son  Giovanni.  The  father  appears  to 
have  been  actuated  by  a  real  desire  of  knowledge  3  the  son 
to  have  been  urged  by  mere  vanity  in  what  he  did,  and 
to  have  permitted  that  vanity  to  be  warped  to  hyperboli- 
cal encouragement  by  adulation,  and  to  be  degraded  to  low 
persecution  by  prejudice.  In  the  age  when  every  king  had 
his  fool,  Leo  had  whole  troops  of  pensioned  fools  in  his  pa- 
lace and  at  his  table  :  and  we  have  instances  in  Mr.  Ros- 
coe's  history  which  declare  to  the  world,  that  while  this 
soi-distint  patron  of  letters  amused  himself  with  the  vulgar 
buffoonery  of  his  illiterate  favourites,  he  suffered  real  genius 
and  diligence  to  pine  and  starve  in  poverty  and  solitude. 
Before  the  time  of  Leo,  literature  was  widely  spread  in  the 
cities  of  Italy..  Florence  and  Venice  were  the  seat  of  the 
muses;  an  academy  had  been  instituted  at  Naples;  but  at 
Rome  there  was  scarcely  an  equal  degree  of  illumination 
in  the  year  1490. 

In  page  53,   Mr.   R.  feebly  attempts  a  character  of   Pen* 
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tano  ;  and  in  a  beautiful  sweeping  sentence  at  the  close  of  it, 
lie  talks  about  '  the  airy  fabrics  of  schoolmen' — '  airy  is  ra- 
ther a  misnomer.  In  future,  good  reader,  you  will  please  to 
consider  the  countless  folios  of  Dirt  Seotus  and  Thomas 
Aquinas,  as  '  airy  fabrics.'  When  we  are  introduced  to  Sa- 
nazzaro,we  find  him  engaged  in  filthy  quarrels  with  Politiano: 
indeed  it  was  the  common  custom,  among  the  barbarous 
scholars  of  this  age,  to  live  in  a  state  of*  continued  discord, 
and  fretful  invective.  The  French,  Germans,  and  Dutch 
borrowed  this  illiberal  modeof  conduct  from  the  Italians. 
We  might  amply  illustrate  this  remark  by  the  names  of  other 
commentators  besides  Scaliger,  Burmann,  De  Paw,  Duker, 
Schroder,  and  last,  though  not  least,  the  petulant,  cold, 
tasteless  Hermann.  We  might  exemplify  it  among  our  own 
countrymen  in  the  vehement  acrimony  of  ikntley,  or  the 
precipitate  flippancy  of  Wakefield.  If  the  learned  reader 
should  wish  to  pursue  this  subject  farther,  we  refer  him  to  the 
article  Scioppius  in  Bayle. 

In  page  6"(),  we  meet  with  a  beautiful  metaphor  again.  Mr. 
11.  tells  us  that  '  the  alternate  recurrence  of  verse  and  prose' 
is  the  'hermaphrodite  of  literature;  equally  deprived  of 
masculine  vigour  and  feminine  grace.'  Cariteus  is  the  next 
scholar  introduced  to  us.  We  shall  settle  this  gentleman's 
claims  by  a  quotation  from  his  Poems,  '  characterized  by  a 
vigour  of  sentiment,  and  a  genuine  vein  of  poetry.' 

M   Parle  di  me  il  Pontan,  quel  be!  tesoro 
"  D'Apollo,  e  delle  Aonide  sorelle, 
"  Che  con  la  lingua  sparge  an  iiuiue  d'oro. 

"  Depinto  io  son  nel  opre  eterne  e  belle 
"    Del  rriio  bei  Sa/>azar,   vei»  Sj;/icero, 
t'XJh'  allora  io  giugnero  tin  a  lestellc." 

Cariicu,  contra  i  mahtuli. 

Alessandro  de'  Alessandri  lived  in  these  days,  known  to 
the  scholar  by  his  Dies  Gatialts.  of  which  very  different  opi- 
nions have  been  entertained.  All,  however,  agree,  that  the 
work  of  the  Neapolitan  advocate  contains  a  fund  of  multi- 
farious literature,  and  that  it  is  less  read  that 5  it  deserves. 
The  best  edition  of  it  (the  fariorum)  is  scarce  ;  and  the 
biographical  account,  which  is  hastily  drawn  up  before  the 
preface,  is  not  a  whit  preferable  to  the  meagre  notices  of  our 
historian.  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  second  book,  Alessan- 
dro gives  us  an  interesting  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
Sannazarius  entertained  him.  In  the  tenth  chapter  of  the 
third  book  is  a  very  curious  disquisition  on  the  '  triilla'  of 
Juvenal.   The  plan  of  the  work  closely  follows  Aulus  Geliius. 
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In  a  long  list  of  good  and  bavd  writers  (p.  72)  we  meet 
c  Pielro  Summonte,  himself  an  elegant  writer.'  'John  Gid- 
dish,  himself  &  farmer.'  Tom  Jones,  b.  iv.  c.  8.  We  love 
illustration  by  parallel  passages.  In  this  part  of  our  Augean 
stable,  we  meet  with  a  heap  of  dung  very  difficult  of  removal, 
in  the  form  of  long  absurd  notes  :  and  Mr.  K.  while  refining 
on  the  state  of  literature  in  Naples,  disgusts  us  by  his  cata- 
logue :  at  all  events,  he  would  have  done  better  in  the  omis- 
sion of  these  tedious  notes,  and  the  insertion  of  their  matter 
in  the  text.  _  At  page  78,  note  (a),  an  obscure  poet,  one  Fil- 
lenio  Gallo,  is  introduced  ;  and  his  trash  is  buried  in  the  ap- 
pendix, of  which  one  short  specimen  will  be  sufficient. 

■Eqclio  al  dextro  la  to 


Venir  Madonna  mia  :  onde.  io  mi  volsi, 
E  tremebundo  una  parola  sciolsi, 
"  Che  t'ai  tu  qui  ?" 

Simple  and  interesting  !  the  only  reason  Mr.  "R.  can  give 
for  the  insertion  of  such  nonsense,  is,  his  having  a  MS.  of 
these  sonnets,  hitherto  inedited. 

Jn  the  same  page,  we  begin  on  the  literature  of  Ferrara: 
and  a  contemporary  writer  says,  that  poets  were  as  plentiful 
in  the  city,  as  frogs  in  the  territory,  of  Ferrara : 

--nam  tot  Ferraria  vatcs, 


Quot  ranas,  tellus  Ferrariensis,  habet ; 

where  the  reader  will  please  to  remark  the  elegant  poetical  li- 
cense in  the  second  syllable  of  *  Ferraria/ and  '  Ferrariensis/ 
They  were  sorry  scrubs,  if  they  all  wrote  in  this  style.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  celebrated  Ariosto  is  notieed.  Our  praise 
need  not  be  added  to  the  meed  of  that  wildly  divine  author : 
but '  as  he  applied  himself  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Latin 
language/  and  Mr.  R.  has  deigned  to  supply  us  with  only 
one  extract,  we  will  just  enpusshnt  demonstrate  the  effects 
of  that  '  cultivation/ 

Scin'  verum  qua^so  ?   Scin  tu  Strozza  ?  eja  age  fare, 

Major  quam  populi  Strozza  fides  tua  sit. 
An  noster  nuvio  misere  ?  heu  !  timeo  omnia  :  at  ilia 

Di  prohibtte,  et  eant  irrita  verba  mea.     Lud.  Ar.  Car.  1.  I. 

All  this  on  the  death  of  Marullus.  Poor  Marullns  !  to  be 
drowned  in  a  river,  and  then  cursed  with  such  a  dirge* 

Ferrara,  according  to  our -author,  '  may  be  considered  the 
cradle  of  modern  epic  poetry  /  to  pursue  the  metaphor,  we 
will  gladly  allow,  that  these  epic  writers  v>rere  all  babies  :  and 
among  them  Francesco  Cieco  was  a  very  drivelling  infant  j. 
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far,  notwi th stan ding  what  Zeno  may  sa3r,  we  were  more  in- 
clined, when  we  perused  his  poems,  to  agree  with  Cresclm- 
heui,  whose  words  arc,  (vol,,  n.  p.  n.  l.  vl  p.  325.  ed.  Veu-'J 
e  diffetti  spezirdmatle  ddio  stile,  e  delta  Uugnri,  il  rendmw 
inferior e  at  Boiardo,  eke  gli  ando  avanti,  e  ml  temp;)  e  act  1st 
hontci.  'However,*  continues  the  accurate  and  judicious 
Crescirnbeni,  f,  he  may  boast  that  he  opened  a  path  to  $e 
great  Ariosto,  and  was  considered  worthy  of  imitation 
the  incomparable  Tasso.5 

Codros's  verses  might  have  been  spared  in  the  append i«- 
-(p.  102)  :  surely  the  world  will  not  lament  that  such  verse* 
as  the  following  are  scaree. 

*  Me  quoquc  jussisti  Sapientum  viverc  csptti 

v  c.t  medhabundo  dicta  uotare  statu'  !  !  ! 

* 

We  have  no  great  respect  for  Petrus  Crinitus;  nor  do  v? 
think  the  notices  of  him  by  Tiraboschi  '  peculiarly  L. 
and  unsatisfactory.'  He  has  said  full  as  much  as  the  sub- 
ject deserved  :  Mr.  R.  has  said  much  more..  He  inserts,  fo* 
instance,  an  ode  of  this  poet's,  which  he  styles  *  beautiful  an<i 
pathetic  ;'  we  must  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  transcrip- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  two  extracts  to  confirm  die  tazii 
of  our  dilettante. 

Refer  re  inco.lumem  queunt.' — 
Solvetur  atro  sanguine  spirilws. 

We  are  aware,  when  we  make  these  objections,  that  ©nr 
province  is  not  to  review  Crinitus ;  but  we  Cannot  permit  a 
dictum  of  Mr.  R.  to  occasion  false  Caste.  Chapter  ii.  con- 
cludes with  an  account  of  Aldus.  But  more  interesting 
notices  of  that  indefatigable  humanist  mav  be  gleaned  from 
bibliographical  books  :  we  particularly  recommend  our  rea- 
ders to  a  Treatise  on  Printing,  by  Palmer,  wherein  a  full  and 
entertaining  narrative  of  Aldus  is  contained. 

At  p.  122,  in  an  indecent  Italian  note,  we  are  referred  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Shepherd's  Life  of  Poggio— We  took  the  hint-; 
and  on  opening  the  clergyman's  book,  we  fotmd  a  passage 
more  offensive  to  delicacy  than  the  note  of  the  philosopher 
For  reasons  of  similar  reprobation,  we  are  induced  to  keep 
silence  on  the  note  in  p.  lG2.  We  must,  however,  remark 
on  one  silly  and  weak  observation  *  that  a  certain  loathsoma 
disorder  is  of  royal  origin  : '  absurd,  unaulhentieated  trash  ! 
Pe  la  Vigne  accompanied  Charles  VIII.  in  a  domestic  situa- 
tion in  his  expedition  into  Italy,  and  wrote  a  poem  on  it,  en- 
titled the  Vergiev  d1 Ilonneur  :  its  prevailing  characteristic  is 
insipidity;  which  while   Mr.  R.  allows,   he  crams  his  notes 
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and  appendix  with  large  portions  of  it.     In  the  appendix  is  a 
curious  inventory  of  Politian's  books. 

If.  2!.  We  take  the  liberty  of  informing  Mr.  R.  that  he 
lias  made  a  gross  mistake.  '  Sariazzaro  did  not  omit  this  op- 
portunity of  expressing  his  joy  in  his  well  known  hen- 
dccasullubi:' 

'  O  Taare,  praesens  qui  fugis  periculum.' 

So  hendecasi/tlnbi  mean  an  Iambic  of  twelve  feet.      Pulchrb, 
bine,  recte. 

The  *  pathetic '  and  '  beautiful'  Crinitus  is  again  quoted 
App.  liv.  and  he  sings  thus  sweetly  r 

Prajlatus,  ut  qui  Marte  potens  acri. 

The  ninth  chapter  ends  with  a  curious  letter  from  Rem- 
nus'to  Juliusil.  on  the  subject  of  short-hand  writing,  which 
Bembus  renewed.  This  may  be  unknown  to  many  of  our 
readers  ;  as  also,  what  was  a  strange  fact  in  those  times,  the 
publication  of  a  comedy  by  the  Cardinal  da  Bibbiena.  He 
followed  the  urfclericafl  Bishop  of  Tricca,  and  was  in  return 
followed  by  Dr.  Hoadiy. 

In  the  eleventh  chapter  we  are  again  immersed  in  literature  : 
in  many  instances  throughout  this  chapter,  Mr.  R.  like  Vol- 
taire, introduces  scraps,  of  his  own  translations.  We  have 
detected  the  metre  of  supersedere  thus  used  ;  and  in  p.  233,, 
is  the  line 

'  Musac,  &c.  florent 
'  Cecropiis  quondam  veluti  flurdiant  Aihcnis.* 

This  is  somewbatlike  Mr.  Gilford's  didnresfirenain  ^n\enn\. 

In  the  handsof  a  learned  and  discriminating  genius,  the  his- 
tory of  the  revival  of  Greek  literature,  after  the  sack  of  Con- 
stantinople, would  form  an   ample  and  interesting   subject. 
It  is  supplied  by  translated  fetters  and  jejune    observations: 
in  a  verv   bungling  manner  by  Mr.  Roscoe,  who  evidently-.' 
understands  very  little  or  nothing  of  Greek,  and  the  partial- 
lar  excellencies  of  each  of  the  scholiasts  or  fugitive  Greeks— r- 
if  it  is  allowable  to  classify  them  under  such  a  term — which 
jt  would  neither  be  difficult  nor  unentertaining  to  illustrate. 
We  confess  we  fell  a  great  mortification  in  this  part  of  the 
work  ;  for  although  we  were   fully   prepared   to  believe  that. 
Mr,  R.   had  little  or  no  knowledge  or   the  dead  languages,, 
vet  we  hoped,  from    his  laborious   compilations  elsewhere,- 
that  he   would  at  least  have  consulted  *  Hody    de   Glacis 
Illustribus'   more  fully,   and  the  numberless  documents  .re-, 
mainiog   of  those  times.     But  he  has  evidently  avoided  the 
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subject,  and  contented  himself  with  translating,  for  our  in- 
struction, the  elegy  of  Marcus  Muslims  to  Leo,  prefixed  to 
the  Editio  Princeps  of  Plato,  beautifully  edited  by  Aldus. 
Mr.  lloscoe  probably  translated  this  elegy  from  the  Latin  of 
Zanobio  Acciajuoli  ;  he  certainly  did  not  know  that  Dr.  Fos- 
ter of  Eton  had  published  it,  and  the  famous  critical  opi- 
nions of  D'Orville  and  Markland  on  it„  Erasmus,  in  his 
*  Ciceronianus,'  says  of  Musurus,  that  he  was  '  in  carmine 
subobscurus  et  affectatus.'  But  it  will  be  asked,  why  we 
conjecture  that  Mr,  It.  did  not  translate  from  the  original? 
We  will  give  a  convincing  reasou.  Qeiotoxh,  with  the  accent 
<on  the  penultimate,  means  'the  Holy  Virgin,'  but  is  falsely 
translated  '  Christus' in  the  Latin  of  Acciajuoli.  Mr.  K.  lias 
not  perceived  the^  mistake,  and  lias  translated  it  '  Redeemer,* 
the  Greek  of  which  would  have  its  accent  on  the  anlipenul- 
timate  Quotoho{.  We  advise  Mr.  K.  to  play  no  more  with 
edged  tools. 

In  recompense  for  this  beautiful  elegy,  Leo  presented 
Musurus  to  the  archbishopriek  of  Malyasia  in  the  Morea  ; 
but  he  hardly  outlived  his  induction.  We  read  in  Dan. 
Heinsius  (in  Prsef.  Grape.  Ep.)  of  a  different  epitaph  from 
the  one  cited  by  Mr.  Koseoe,  viz. 

Antonius  Amitenuis  Marco  Mnsuro  Cretensi. 
'  Exacta?  dilig<;nti*  graimnaiico 

Et  rara;  ft* licitatis  poeia?,  posqit. 

"Put  perhaps  the  verses  might  he  inscribed  beneath  the 
prose;  for  really  when  there  is  such  serious  cause  for  seve- 
rity, we  are  little  disposed  to  eayij  on  trifles. 

The  introduction  of  Aldus's  preface  to  Plato,  .serves  to 
swell  this  volume.  Mr.  It.  blunders  very  much  in  quotation 
from  the  ancient  po<els,  by  a  degree  of  fatality,  when  he 
might  have  avoided  such  mistakes  by  the  correctness  of 
transcription.  But  his  errors  against  metre  induce  us  to 
believe  that  he  quoted  from  memory,  e.  g.  p.  2.52,  (  std  e^o 
noli  credulus  illis.'  Qur  limits  warn  us,  that  we  must  com- 
press what  remains  to  be  said,  although  we  could  easily  fill 
a  whole  Review  with  our  remarks.  We  had  intended  to  say 
something  on  fteiske,  Henry  Stephens,  and  Favorinus;  toe 
v/e  were  surprized  by  meeting  the  two  former  in  this  work. 
ft  was  in  this  time,  that  commentators  and  others  latinized 
their  names  in  a  curious  style:  Favorinus  was  really  called 
Varino;  Carteromachus'  real  name  was  Fortcguerra.  We 
could  adduce  a  thousand  instances  of  such  foolish  grimace. 
In  latter  times,  Casaubon  called  himself  Hortibonus;  De 
Vhou,  Thuanus  ;    Madame  Dacier,  Anna  Fabri,  &c;  and 
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we  will  help  Mr.  \\.  to  the  appellation  of  Ignoramus.  We 
close  this  chapter,  au&deciaie  we  have  felt  great  disappoint- 
ment in  its  perusal. 

P.  154.  As  a  sample  of  Mr.  R.'s  Iranlafiom,  we  Cite 
r  epnlenlissimis  Grassis  crassioies,*  which  is  rendered  *  who 
v  as  richer  than  Crasusf  we  should  have  thought  the  word 
erassiores  would  have  led  him  to  the  construction.  C.  xvi. 
treats  of  Italian  literature.  After  the  mention  of  Berabo, 
Molza  is  introduced,  lie  deserves  16  be  more  known  ;  for 
on  consulting  Crescbnbeni,  '.ve  find  that  he  says  of  him. 
uokii'hsimo  poeta. — Le  must  Latint  tnollo  glijiiroiio  a  cuorc, 
some  monstrono  It  sue  optrx  che  si  leggoUo  ;  uiai  dssaipiu  care 
g'ij'trrorw  ie  Toscani,  ailt  quali  doiine  molte  rime,  ed  unite 
passate  sono,  nellt  qua'i  si pprto  con  tanta  nobilic,  feggiadria, 
t  cuttura.  the  merit  ameutc  actyuktc  il  iiiolo  cTiitastre  poeta. 
The  apologue  from  Anosto  should  bo  quoledj  had  we  room 
for  it.  Leo  treated  him  very  ill.  This.  '  natron  of  the 
iearned*  compelled  the  poor  poet,  at  his  own  expeuce,  to  re-; 
«'eive  the  bull  to  preserve  his  works  from  piracy. 

C.  x.vii.  .Now  for  a  little  Latin  poetry  !—  To  those,  who 
have  time  for  trifling,  Sadoleti  is  not  unworthy  of  perusal. 
Mr.  R.  tells  us  the  work  of  Ausrurelji  is  not  to  be  met  with 
generally  ;  as  far  as  our  individual  knowledge  of  the  book 
goes,  we  have  seen  several  copies  of  it.  But  this  has  its 
effect.  Because  it  is  scarce,  the  long  prosaic  alchemic  poem 
wiust  be  introduced  in  the  appendix  :  was  it  worthy  of  pie* 
servation? 

Fas  era t — et  mihi  jam  per  te  licuisse  sit  id  nunc 
Concessum — 

E;  xepaxat .  Such  lines  are  worthy  the  genius  and  pen  of 
Mr.  11.  in  translation.  Mr.  R.  prefers  the  elegies  of  Sariaz- 
zaro  to  his  Piscatory  Eclogues.  Loth  are  beautiful  :  but  if 
they  will  bear  comparison,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  decide 
in  favour  of  the  latter.  Mr.  R.  says.  '  that  of  all  the  writ- 
ers  of  Latin  poetry  at  this  period,  V  ida  has  been  the  most, 
generally  known  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy.'  We  think  that 
as  Fracastorius  merited,  so  he  has  received,  more  universal 
admiration  ;  and,  as  if  to  overturn  his  own  sentiments,  we 
are  here  presented  with  some  stupid  lines  of  Vida,  which  art; 
said  to  display  '  true  pathos.''     Among  them  we  remark 

Lugebant  Davali  ;  Davalum  omnia  rcspondebant. — 
Muneribusque,  opibusque  et  hunoribus  insignitus. 

Neither  Navagero   nor  Flaminio  were  scholars  of  suffi- 
cient note  to  deserve  the  panegyrics  bestowed  on  them  by 
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our  indiscriminating  revivor.  The  latter  fool  thus  addresses  a 
friend  : 

e  O  dentatior  et  lupis  et  apris, 
Kt  setOsior  hirco  olente,  ei  idem 
Tamen  dclicice  novcm  dear-um.' 

And  yet  it  is  insinuated,  v.  3SS,  note  (a),  '  that  Horace 
and  Catullus  inisrht  not  have  blushed  to  have  owned  his 
(Flaminio's)  compositions  !' 

We  now  come  again  to  some  elegant  illustrations  of  Mr. 
R.'s  metrical  abilities.  These  verses  he  quotes  as  correct, 
nay,  he  frequently  inserts  remarks  on  their  pathos,  elegance, 
Sic.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  may  be  false  prints;  but  all  of 
ihem  cannot  be  so. 

In  the  verses  of  Posthumus,  p.  81,  App. 

'  Spaciosam  extruit  arcem.' 

82.  \ frondea  tecta 

quot  lucus  urbis  habet.' 


There  are  above  sixteen  pages  4to  of  this  trash,  forty-four 
verses  to  a  page  :  they  are  full  of  false  quantities.  We  pro- 
fess ourselves  unable  to  construe  the  following  verse.  We 
print  exactly  from  the  original. 

1  Mux  quoque  dutiu?  -frustra  cervam  usque  sequutus. 

The  following  is  elegant ; 

'  Liaesit  humura  tandem,  ac  terra?  sera  procubuit  sus, 
Una  grunnitumque  edidit,  una  animam. 
Quo  nemus  intonuit,  re?nugiitque  recessus!' 

and  the  following  effusion,  to  express  haste,  like  King  Ri- 
chard, 

'  A  horse,  a  horse,  my  kingdom  for  a  horse.' 

6  Irruit,  exclamanc  ferte,  Rieardus,  opem  : — • 
Verte  feram,  verte  hue  tibi  dico,  Caballe,  Caballe, 
Hue  tibi  dico  eja  O  verte,  Caballe,  feram. — ' 

Query.  Does  caballe  mean  a  cart-horse,  or  a  proper 
name?  If  we  consider  the  lines  poetically,  we  shall  be  ra- 
ther inclined  to  admire  the  prosopopeeia  of  the  cart-horse. 
Buonamini  complains,  that  the  edition  of  Posthumus' 
poems  was  very  rare,  and  with  difficulty  to  be  found.  We 
could  recommend  the  indefatigable  Buonamini  to  search  some 
where  else  for  them  than  in  a  bookseller's  shop.  This  chap- 
ter concludes  with  the  buffooneries  of  Leo.X.  and  his  improvi- 
sator}}  which  form  a  burlesque  on  literary  inquiry  j  and  then 
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some  quotations  are  produced  from  a  senseless  poem  of  Ar- 
silh,  very  badly  rendered  into  English  verse  by  Mr.  Hoscoe. 
jie  says,  (.p.  354,)  'This  poem,  as  published  in  the  Co- 
ryciana,  consists  of  only  1JJ2  distichs ;  but  Tirabosehi/  &c- 

Confound  Tiraboschi  ! 

Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 
'lis  folly  to  be  wise. 

One  or  two  samples  from  Mr.  Arsilli  will  be  sufficient: 

*  Elicere  invalid,  Pjeriamtjne  manum.'     v.  S. 

'  Castilionum  annumerem  quos  inter?  Martis  acerbi.'     p.  6. 
'  Blamla  V£niisTnae.'     p.  7. 

•  Carteromachus  a; 'tis.'     p.  p. 

Ohe  !  jam  satis  est.  We  shall  therefore  omit  a  critique  on 
an  Alcaic  Ode,  which  is  everi  more  infamously  unmetrical 
than  the  preceding.  We  trust  we  have  proved  Mr.  Koscoe 
very  inadequate  in  his  selection  of  beauties,  and  estimation 
of  talents;  yet  this  gentleman  writes  upon  that  most  delin- 
eate of  subjects,  '  the  revival  of  literature.' 

Impune  ergo  niilii  recitaverit  illc  togatas  ? 
Hie  elcgos  ?  impune  diem  consumpseiit  ingens 
Teiephus  ?  &c« 

C.  xx.  We  come  to  philosophy.  Here  we  are  worse  off 
than  in  poetry.  One  single  circumstance  shall  prove  that 
Mr.  K.  is  a  better  poet  than  a  philosopher.  Leo  is  supposed 
to  have  imbibed  principles  of  L'nitarianism.  Whence  are 
they  derived' — From  reading  the  works  of  Plato.— Of 
Plato  ? — Yes,  of  Plato. — Surely  Mr.  Koscoe  never  heard  of 
Plato  or  his  doctrines  before;  and  we  must  inform  him,  that 
the  tenets  of  Plato  were  wonderfully  connected  with  the 
tenet  of  tritheism.  This  strange  mistake  is  worthy  the  most 
severe  exposure. 

In  the  next  chapter,  the  names  of  the  Custodi  of  the  Vati- 
can library  are  saved  from  the  wreck  of  oblivion  :  and  the 
learned  librarians  lnghirami,  Bervaldo,  Acciajuoli,  (the 
gentleman  who  led  Mr.  R.  into  the  unfortunate  scrape 
al)out  QnsT^hOi)  and  Aleandro.  Now  should  any  writer  of 
jome  future  asje  undertake  to  write  '  the  Aije  and  Chancel- 
lorship  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  at  Cambridge,'  in  four 
quarto  volumes,  he  will  perhaps,  without  much  difficulty,  find 
some  parallels  to  Flaminio  and  Navagero,  and  he  will  not 
fail  to  dedicate  a  long  chapter  to  Mr.  Maps  and  Mr.  Ni- 
cholson, the  'distinguished  cu&todi  of  the  university  library. 
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But  our  readers  as  well  as  ourselves  must  be  tired  of  this 
tedious  journey  ;  we  have  found  in  it  no  pleasant  retreat,  no 
delightful  prospect.  In  the  straight  road  all  was  rough  and 
uneasy  ;  in  the  bye-ways  all  was  error  and  deceit ;  we  have 
indeed  disentangled  the  sense  or"  future  readers  from  those 
bye-ways  which  typify  the  notes  and  appendix,  lest 
Falleret  iiuieprensus  et  irremeabilis  error. 

But  we  have  still  to  pursue  Mr.  Roscoe  in  one  gloomy 
tract,  and  to  examine,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  Religious 
Sentiments  contained  in  these  volumes. 

In  the  delivery  of  these  sentiments,  the  style  of  Gibbon 
has  evidently  been  the  model  of  Mr.  Roscoe.  Luckily  for 
the  world,  and  more  especially  for  younger  readers,  the 
bareness  and  p'ertnessof  Mr.  R.'sremaiks  betray  themselves. 
It  was  Mr.  Gibbon's  object  to  throw  odium  on  the  primitive 
christians,  by  &  minute  investigation  of  their  sects  and  feuds, 
and  by  a  recurrence  to  the  ridiculous  stories  propagated 
about  them  by  profane  writers  or  ecclesiastical  censors. 
Candour,  mis-named  candour,  is  a  powerful  weapon  in  the 
hands  or  the  deist;  and  it  was  by  elevating  the  character  of 
polytheism,  by  candid  narrative.,  that  the  historian  of  the 
Roman  empire  hoped  to  overthrow  the  adamantine  fabric 
of  christian  theology.  The  mildness,  the  unoffending  and 
unoffended  unity  of  pagan  worship  is  particularly  insisted 
©n  ;  and  while  the  austerity  and  piety  of  the  christians  are 
defamed  by  the  epithets  of  morose,  stubborn,  and  ascetic, 
the  philosophy,  the  uninstructed  morality  of  the  heathens  is 
heightened  by  every  encomium  of  example  and  deduction. 

In  a  similar  manner,  Mr.  Roscoe  affects  to  hold  the  ba- 
lance between  the  papists  and  the  protestants;  and  as  a 
mediator  himself,  he  seeuis  to  stand  aloof,  good  man,  from 
all  bias,  from  all  prejudice.  Our  subject  would  lead  us  to 
much  warmth  ;  but  we  check  ourselves  ! — We  have,  we  own, 
a  strong  and  a  glorious  prejudice,  in  what  we  consider  the 
cause  of  our  country,  the  cause  of  Christianity.  The  cause 
of  sarcastic  deism  fails  in  every  other  hand  but  that  of  Mr. 
Gibbon  ;  there  are  few,  we  believe,  very  few,  we  hope,  who 
Would  venture  to  mistate  facts,  and  misquote  authorities,  in 
the  shameless  manner  he  has  done.  The  author  of  the  pre- 
sent work,  if  we  have  the  least  penetration,  shews  a  splenetic 
disaffection  to  revealed  religion,  throughout  the  whole.  He 
seems  particularly  discontented  with  Martin  Luther;  and 
anxiously  endeavours  to  bring  every  fault  of  that  great  re- 
former before  the  scorn  of  the  public,  while  he  studiously 
conceals  many  of  those  noble  motives  by  which  he  was  uc> 
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tuated.  Luther's  letter  to  Leo  is  brought  forward  with  the 
evident  intention  of  throwing  odium  on  the  reformer;  in  us 
it  excites  admiration  of  the  man,  who  was  great  and  intrepid 
in  ail  his  undertakings.  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  but 
that  Luther  was  a  verv  obstinate,  and,  from  the  genius  of 
the  times  in  which  he  lived,  a  very  vulgar  controversialist; 
but  his  virtues  amply  redeemed  his  foibles.  Mr.  K.  very 
naturally  insists  on  his  weak^  points  with  detestable  preci- 
sion. We  will  extract  one  passage  only  from  a  thousand, 
where  we  think  our  remark  holds  good,  and  where  the  latent 
snake  in  the  grass  may  be  discovered. 

'  This  proposition  gave  rise,  however,  to  more  deliberation, 
ami  occasioned  greater  difficulty  in  the  Sacred  college  than  perhaps 
the  pope  had  foreseen.  Several  of  the  cardinals  suggested  other 
titles,  and  it  was  for  a  long  time  debated,  v. hether,  instead  of  the; 
appellation  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  the  sovereigns  of  England  should 
Rot  in  all  future  times  be  denominated  the  Apostolic,  the  Orthodox, 
the  Faithful,  or,  the  Angelic.  The  proposition  of  the  pope,  who  had 
been  previously  informed  of  the  sentiments  of  Wolsey  on  this  sub- 
ject, at  length,  however,  prevailed,  and  a  bull  was  accordingly  issued 
conferring  this  title  on  Henry  and  his  posterity  ;  a  title  retained  by 
his  successors  to  the  present  day,  notwithstanding  their  separation 
from  the  Roman  church  ;  which  has  given  occasion  to  some  ortho- 
dox  writers  to  remark,  that  the  kings  of  this  country  should  either 
maintain  that  course  of  conduct,  in  reward  for  which  the  distinction 
was  conferred,  or  relinquish  the  title.'     vol.  iv.    p.  43. 

We  shall  not  after  this  be  surprised  at  the  flattery  bestow- 
ed on  the  Socinians.  Bonaparte  tells  us  plainly,  that  Bohe- 
mia is  '  the  focus  of  sects  and  feuds,'  and  as  such,  is  ripe  for 
innovation.  Mr.  Roscoe's  book  is  that  Bohemia,  from 
whence  we  should  advise  our  friends  a  speedy  emigration; 
it  is  indeed  ripe  for  innovation,  if  it  be  regarded  with  favour- 
able eyes. 

We  will  conclude  our  strictures  by  addressing  to  Mr.  Ros- 
coe,  in  terms  of  the  most  serious  regard,  the  words  of  iEs- 
chylus,  which  seem  to  us  applicable  to  his  tenets: 

Tot.fAVlCTOV,  U  (AXTXIS,  To)^.r,aov  %ors 

Tifos  rus  'nccfsaa.s  iir.[A.o)ia.s  opGus  fpwv.     TTpo//,.'Aso-.    1007- 
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of  Purgatkc  Medicines  in  several  Diseases.  By  James 
Hamilton,  ill.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
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WHILE,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  a  mors 
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genuine  and  sound  philosophy,  a  powerful  light  has  been 
diffused  over  many  other  departments  of  science,  it  appears 
somewhat  remarkable,  that  in  medicine,  a  branch  ultimately 
connected  with  our  nearest  interests,  so  few  advances  should 
have, been  hitherto  made  towards  a  degree  of  perfection  of 
which  it  is  evidently  susceptible.  Of  the  subjects  which 
come  under  the  important  head  of  medical  knowledge,  no 
new  classification  has  been  attempted,  which  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  satisfactory  in  a  practical  point  of  view.  The  qua- 
lity and  order  of  the  phenomena  which  court  the  attention 
of  the  most  careless  observer,  seem  to  have  been  overlooked. 
Systems,  which  in  the  clouded  state  of  the  philosophical  at- 
mosphere, deservedly  gained  the  ascendant  over  others  palpa- 
bly erroneous,  are. still  suffered  to  maintain  their  influence, 
under  all  the  accession  of  new  and  accumulated  fact.  The 
principles  which  they  inculcated  still  continue  to  bias  the 
great  herd  of  practitioners,  in  opposition  to  the  spontaneous 
and  legitimate  conclusions  of  their  daily  observation.  The 
assistance  of  analogy  has  been  rejected  as  too  comprehen- 
sive or  too  trivial ;  and  if,  in  particular  diseases,  improved, 
modes  of  treatment  have  been  adopted,  others  to  which  they 
are  on  every  account  nearly  allied,  are  still  suffered  to  pur- 
sue their  usual  and  protracted  course  of  pain  and  <'  Lion. 

The  inconsistencies  discernible  in  the  treatment  of  various 
inflammatory  diseases,  are  sufficient  testimonies  in  favour  of 
the  validity  of  this  assertion;  and  the  absolute  inertness  (to 
sav  the  least)  of  the  practice  usually  directed  against  : 
vous,  and  what  are  called  spasmodic  diseases,  together  with 
the  entire inefficacy  of  far  the  greater  part  of  a  class  of  medi- 
cines supposed  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  these  very  preva- 
lent disorders,  ought  to  be  admitted  as  still  more  decisive 
evidences,  that  the  treatment  of  the  former  and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  latter  have  been  pursued  upon  altogether  mistaken 
principles.  Under  the  sweating  regimen,  acute  rheumatism 
is  still  lengthened  out  to  treble  its  necessary  duration  ;  while 
epilepsy,  chorea,  tetanus,  hysteria,  and  numberless  modi- 
fications of  these  disorders  still  refuse  to  yield  to  the  various 
antispasmodics  which  are  daily  administered,  not  without  full 
confidence  of  success.  These,  indeed,  are  very  few  among 
the  many  instances  which  might  be  adduced,  without  preju- 
dice and  without  exaggeration,  in  proof  of  the  obscurity 
which  still  prevails  in  this  interesting  department  of  human 
speculation. 

But  while  we  regret  the  want  of  a  general  arrangement, 
and  attach,  in  no  small  degree,  the  blame  of  indifference  and 
neglect   to  those  who,  from  their  situation  as  public  iastruc* 
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tors,  and  the  leisure  which  is  thus  allowed  for  the  perform- 
ance bf  their  duty,  stem  more  particularly  called  upon  to 
correct  the  errors  and  modify  the  decisions  of  their  prede- 
cessors.we  cannot  deny,  that,  in  some  instances,  a  perception 
of  the  truth  has  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  npon  the  conduct 
of  individual  practitioners.  As,  however,  such  amendments 
have  been  more  frequently  the  consequence  of  accident, 
than  the  result  of  a  regular  investigation,  thev  have  .gene* 
tally  not  been  pursued  beyond  the  original  and  immediate 
subject  of  their  operation.  In  many  instances,  likewise, 
from  a  misconception  of  their  true  theory,  having  been  un- 
successfully applied  to  conditions  of  a  supposed  analogous 
nature,  they  have  been  rejected  altogether,  as  insufficient 
or  prejudicial.  In  their  limited  application,  however,  much 
benefit  cannot  but  have  resulted  to  mankind,  and  benevo- 
lence leads  us  to  rejoice,  that  the  sum  of  human  suffering  has 
been  so  far  diminished,  and  that  the  intelligence  and  leisure 
of  others  may,  by  the  same  means,  be  directed  to  a  wider 
range  of  inquiry  and  to  more  aiithorized  and  important  in- 
ferences. To  those,  who  have  endeavoured  to  rescue  the 
science  of  medicine  from  theopprobrium  which  may  on  some 
accounts  be  attached  to  it,  the  greatest  commendation  is 
due.  Among  the  latest  of  these  stands  the  moclest  and  en- 
lightened fleberden.  Uninfluenced  by  the  weight  of  great 
names  to  countenance  modes  of  practice  which  observation 
had  taught  him  to  reject,  this  eminent  physician  traced  oui 
in  many  subjects,  an  original  line  which  he  wanted  not  reso- 
lution to  pursue.  Diffident,  however,  of  his  own  sagacity, 
and  not  confiding  altogether  in  the  accuracy  of  his  own  per- 
ceptions, he  recommended  rather  to  the  examination  of 
others,  than  to  their  blind  obedience,  the  laws  which  his 
experience  seemed  to  have  established  as  correct.  So  that 
without  assuming  the  authority  of  a  teacher,  and  not  resign- 
ing the  influence  of  superior  abilities,  he  was  successful  in 
gaining  the  first  step  in  the  difficult  way  of  truth,  by  securing 
the  sympathy  and  tiius  engaging  the  attention  of  mankind. 
Much  benefit  has  resulted  from  his  exertions,  and  if  many 
who  have  proceeded  upon  the  same  principles  to  the  same 
nraotice,  may  be  disposed  to  depreciate  the  character  of  his 
merits  from  supposed  want  of  originahty,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  good  intentions,  without  the  accompaniment  of 
good  offices,  are  of  little  avail  ;  and  that  he  who  proves  him- 
self most  extensively  serviceable  to  mankind,  will  deserve  all 
the  fame  and  the  applause  which  mankind  have  it  in  their 
power  to  bestow. 

We  recommend  the  work  (to  an  analysis  of  which,  these 
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■observations  serve  as  a  prelude)  to  the  attention  of  our  readers, 
both  as  endeavouring  to  supply  a  link  which  seemed  to  be 
deficient  in  the  history  of  diseases  and  practice,  and  as  pro- 
ceeding upon  those  genuine  principles  of  inquiry  which  we 
so  much  wish  to  see  extended  through  every  department  of 
medicine.  Of  this  work  we  may  say,  as  of  Dr.  Heberden's, 
that  if  not  perfectly  original  in  its  subjects,  it  is  so  original 
in  manyof  them  as  not  to  have  been  anticipated  by  any  pub- 
lication ;  so  that  while  we  assert  that  the  most  valuable 
part  of  this  practice  is  familiar  to  some  individuals  ot  dis- 
cernment, and  that,  in  many  respects,  its  principles  are  not 
understood,  or  not  extended  in  their  application  as  far  as 
they  have  been  carried  by  others,  we  allow  it  to  have  the 
great  merit  of  recommending  and  illustrating  a  practice 
highly  beneficial  and  hitherto  almost  unknown.  It  lias  also 
this  considerable  value,  that  from  the  situation  of  its  author, 
(as  senior  physician  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  and  several  other 
hospitals  at  Edinburgh)  the  utmost  confidence  is  due  to  the 
statements  given  as  to  the  results  and  conduct  of  the  prac- 
tice here  recommended. 

-  It  is  the  author's  intention  to  shew  that  the  use  of  purga- 
tive uiedicines  may  be  carried  to  a  much  further  extent 
than  has  been  commonly  imagined,  and  that  they  maybe 
used  not  only  with  safety,  but  with  evident  and  decided  ad- 
vantage  in  some  diseases  of  which  costiveness  may  b<'  con- 
s-idered  as  the  cause,  or  in  which  it  is  a  leading  and  perma- 
nent symptom.  The  diseases  in  which  his  present  experience 
enables  him  to  recommend  them,  are  typhus,  scarlatina, 
marasmus,  chorea,  chlorosis,  hasmatemesis,  hysteria,  and 
some  other  chronic  diseases.  We  shall  give  the  substance 
of  Dr.  Hamilton's  inquiries  upon  these  subjects  in  general, 
and  select  for  our  readers'  notice,  some  of  the  particular  points 
on  which  his  sentiments  most  essentially  differ  from  the 
received  opinions  of  other  writers. 

The  general  object  of  this  practice,  being  the  same  in  all 
diseases,  will  be  best  explained  in  our  author's  own  words  on 
the  subject  of  typhus,     p.  21. 

*  The  object  to  be  attained  is  the  complete  and  regular  evacuation 
of  the  offensive  feculent  matter  collected  in  the  bowels  in  the  course 
of  fever.  Within  this  limit,  the  practice  is  safe  and  salutary.  Of 
this  I  am  as-sured,  that  I  have  had  much  satisfaction  in  the  prosecu* 
tionofit;  and  have  not  in  a  single  instance,  had  occasion  to  regret 
any  injury  or  bad  consequence  proceeding  from  it.  For  1  am  not 
an  advocate  for  its  being  carried  to  the  length  of  exciting  unusuai, 
secretion  into  the  cavity  of  the  intestines,  or  of  procuring  copious 
watery  stools.  Such  indeed,  while  they  are  not  requisite,  might  in- 
crease the  debility  so  much  and  so  justly  dreaded.' 
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The  resuit  of  a  long  and  strict  attention  to  the  same  sub- 
appears  to  be  a  firm  persuasion  that  the  full  and  regular 
evacuation  of  the  bowels  relieves  the  oppression  of  the  sto- 
■h,  and  mitigates  the  other  symptoms  of  fever.  Trusting 
to  a  purgative  to  erasure  a  regular  alvine  discharge,  Dr.  Ha- 
milton has  for  several  years  almost  entirely  left  off  the 
practice  of  ordering  emetics  and  clysters  in  fever  ;  and  we 
cannot  help  rejoicing  to  find  him  at  least  willing  to  depreci- 
ate the  employment  of  wine  in  that  disease.  When  he  re- 
marks that  for  several  years  past  he  has  found  wine  much 
less  necessary  in  fever  than  he  formerly  thought  it  was,  he 
migbt,  we  believe,  have  safely  added,  that  in  many  instances 
delirium  and  other  dangerous  symptoms  have  been  aggra- 
vated by  its  use,  and  that  in  some  of  these  cases  a  fatal  termi- 
nation hasbeen  the  consequence  of  this  aggravation  of  symp- 
toms. We  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it  shall  be 
not  only  set  aside  as  an  unnecessary,  but  as  a  dangerous  and 
at  best  uncertain  remedy. 

In  answer  to  the  chief  objections  which  have  arisen  against 
the  use  of  purgative  medicines  in  scarlatina,,  Dr.  Hamilton 
savs, 

'  I  have  never  witnessed  sinking  and  fainting;  as  mentioned 
by  some  authors,  and  so  much  dreaded  by  them  ;  neither  have  I 
observed  revulsion  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  consequent 
premature  fading,  or  in  common  language,  striking  in  of  the  efflo- 
rescence, from  the  exhibition  of  purgatives.  Accordingly,  in  treat- 
ing scarlatina,  I  have  confided  much  in  the  use  of  purgative  medi- 
cines; and  no  variety  of  the  disease,  as  occurring  in  different  epi- 
demics, or  in  the  course  of  the  same  epidemic,  has  hitherto 
ted  me  from  following  out  this  practice  to  the  extent  which 
I  have  found  necessary.' 

And  K-92; 

'  While  I  have  thus  found,   that  purgative  medicines  mitigate  the 

is  of  scarlatina,    I  have  also  in  general  experienced  them  to 

he  most  certain  means,  either  of  preventing  dropsical  swel- 

r  subsequent  de/angements  of- health,  or  of  removing 

them  vvl  en  .  it,   I  give  purgatives',  not  "only 

doriftg  the  fever,  but  for  some  time  after  convalescence.' 

. :  objections  against  their  use  in  Cynanche  malig- 

h  he  is  disposed  to   consider  as  one  and   the   same 

with,  scarlatina,  are  answered  by  the  same  arguments  ;' 

and  thesafaty  and  efficacy  of  the  practice  seem  established  by 

:„e   facts   adduced,     is   it    not  possible  that  the    vaunted 

effects  of  muriatic  acid  in  typhus,  scarlatina,  and  Cynanche 

maligua,  and  which  have  undoubtedly  taken  place  in  sojne 
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instances,  have  arisen  iYoin  the  purgjag  invariably  induced 
bv  the  use  of  this  medicine  ?  To  this  circumstance,  at  least, 
we  have  generally  been  inclined  to  ascribe  whatever  good 
effects  we  have  witnessed  under  its  administration  in  these 
diseases. 

Under  the  general  title  Marasmus,  our  author  compre- 
hends a  variety  of  symptoms  which  affect  the  young  of  both 
sexes.     These  are 

'  A  Sluggishness,  lassitude  on  slightcxertidri,  depravity  and  loss 
of  appetite,  wasting  of  the  muscular  flesh,  fulness  of  the  features 
and  paleness  of  the  countenance,  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  an  irregu- 
lar and  generally  a  costive  state  of  the  bowels,  a  change  in  the  colour 
and  odour  of  the  feces,  fetid  breads,  swelling  cf  the  upper  lip,  and 
itching  of  the  nose.  When  these  symptoms  have  continued  for  some 
time,  they  are  followed  by  alternate  paleness  and  flushing  of  the 
countenance,  heal  and  dryness  of  the  -.kin,  feeble  and  quick  puhe, 
thirst,  fretfulness,  increasing  debility,  and  disturbed  sleep,  during 
which  the  patients  grind  or  gnash  their  teeth,  and  are  subject  to  in- 
voluntary starting,  and  twitching  of  different  muscles,'     p.  4S — 9. 

1  Instead  of  adopting  the  common  opinion  of  its  being  occasioned 
by  worms,  1  am  more  disposed  to  think,  that  a  torpid  state,  or  weak- 
ened action  of  the  alimentary  canal,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
disease;  whence  proceed  cuVtiveness,  distension  of  the  bowels,  and 
a  peculiar  irritation,  the  consequences  of  the  remora  of  the  feces..' 
1  have  accordingly  been  long  in  the  habit  of  employing  purgative 
medicines  for  the  cure  of  this  marasmus;  the  object  is,  to  remove.' 
indurated  and  fetid  feces,  the  accumulation  perhaps  of  months  ;  and 
as  this  object  is  accomplishing,  the  gradual  return  of  appetite  and 
vigour  mark  the  progress  of  recovery.'     p.  54. 

On  the  subject  of  worms,  Dr.  H.  very  ably  maintains  an 
opinion  (which  we  have  long  held)  of  their  harmlessness, 
and  of"  the  inutility  of  anthelmintic  medicines  in  any  other 
view  than  as  purgatives. 

'  The  opinion,'  he  says,  (p.  53,)  '  that  worms  exist,  and  exert  a 
baneful  influence  in  the  intestines,  has  been  so  prevalent  for  ages, 
that  a  great  many  anthelmintic  medicines,  some  peculiar  to  the  nur- 
sery, others  to  the  regular  practitioner,  have  been  mentioned  and 
extolled.  Most  of  them  have  had  their  partisans,  for  the  day,  and 
have  passed  in  succession  through  the  ordeal  of  experience  into  ob- 
livion. The  utility  of  such  anthelmintics  as  have  been  found  to  be 
most  beneficial,  has,  in  my  opinion,  been  in  proportion  to  the  purgative 
powers  which  they  possessed.' 

We  might  add,  in  addition  to  these  remarks,  that  the  dif- 
ficulty of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  intes- 
tines, renders  it  a  fortunate  circumstance  that  no  other  mis- 
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chief  arises  from  their  existence  than  perhaps  the  inconve- 
nience occasioned  by  the  itching  of  the  anus  from  ascarides. 
That  their  diagnosis  is  extremely  fallacious,  appears  from  the 
following  facts;  first,  that  worms  exist  in  the  ihtestines  with- 
out any  of  the  supposed  symptoms  ;  secondly,  that  the  symp- 
toms appear  when  no  wormsdo  exist ;  thirdly,  thesamesymp- 
toms arise  from  other  known  causes,  and  fourthly,  are  removed 
by  remedies  directed  equally  against  other  diseases.  When 
we  deny  that  worm  medicines  produce  any  other  good  effects 
than  as  purgatives,  (though  we  allow  that  they  do  remove 
the  supposed  symptoms  of  worms,,)  and  maintain  that  other 
diseases,  us  typhus,  &c.  are  cured  by  the  same  remedies,  no- 
thing more,  it  is  evident,  can  be  inferred  from  their  effect  to 
the  reality  of  any  specific  injury,  from  the  presence  of  worms 
in  the  intestines,  than  could  equally  be  applied  to  prove  the. 
existence  of  typhus  in  other  diseases. 

Some  very  importantsuggestionsare  offered  to  our  considera- 
tion, on  the  connection  which  Dr.  Hamilton  supposes  to  exist 
between  marasmus,  hydrocephalus,  and  epilepsy;  which  latter 
diseases  it  in  general  either  precedes  or  accompanies.  The  con- 
jecture, he  observes,  merits  the  greater  attention  on  this  ac- 
count, that  the  symptoms  of  hydrocephalus  resemble  those  of 
confirmed  marasmus,  and  have  been  removed  by  the  diligent 
exhibition  of  purgative  medicines.  Nor  does  the  opinion  at 
all  seem  unwarranted,  that  whereas  irritation  of  the  body 
does  produce  epilepsy,  the  loaded  intestine  and  the  change 
produced  in  its  contents,  in  the  course  of  marasmus,  may. 
occasion  the  irritation  in  question.  We  cannot  too  strongly 
recommend  these  observations  to  the  attention  of  all  those 
to  whom  the  care  and  superintendance  of  children  may  be 
entrusted. 

Whoever  has  witnessed  (and  who  has  not  witnessed  ?)  the 
inefficaey  qf  the  ordinary  mode  of  treating  chorea,  will  feel 
the  utmost  satisfaction  in  acknowledging  the  benefits  which 
Dr.  H.  has  conferred  on  mankind,  by  recommending,  in 
this  very  tedious  and  troublesome  disorder,  a  practice  no  less 
contrasted  with  the  former  treatment  by  its  simplicity,  than  by 
its  evident  good  effects.  He  divides  chorea  into  two  stages, 
and  observes  that,  in  the  first, 

1  While  the  intestines  yet  retain  their  sensibility,  and  before  the 
accumulation  of  feces  is  great,  gentle  purgatives,  repeated  as  occasion 
may  require,  will  readily  effect  a  cure,  .or  rather  prevent  the  full 
formation  of  the  disease.  In  the  confirmed  stage  more  sedulous  at- 
tention is  necessary.  Powerful  purgatives  must  be  given  in  suc- 
cessive doses,  in  such  manner  that  the  latter  doses  may  support  the 
effects  of  the  former,  till  the  movement  and  expulsion  of  the  accumu» 
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iated  matter  are  effected,  when  symptoms  of  returning  health  appear. 
Whoever  undertakes  the  cure  of  chorea  by  purgative  medicines,  must 
he  decided  and  firm  to  his  purpose.  The  confidence  which  he  as- 
sumes is  necessary  to  carry  home,  to  the  friends  of  the  patient,  con- 
viction of  ultimate  success.  Their  prejudices  will  otherwise  throw 
insurmountable  obstacles  in  the  wav.  Half  measures  in  instances 
ofthiskii)d,  will  prove  unsuccessful  ;  and  were  it  not  for  perseverance 
in  unloading  the  alimentary  canal,  the  disease  would  be  prolonged, 
and,  recurring,  would  place  the  patient  in  danger,  and  thus  bring  into 
discredit  a  practice  which   promises    certain  safety.'     p.  S2. 

4  By  this  treatment  (he  adds),  chorea  is  speedily  cured,  generally 
in  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  from  the  Commencement  of  the  coursa 
of  purgative  medicines,'     v.  S3. 

Dr.  Hamilton  likewise  refers  to  costiyeness,  the  cause  qI 
those  several  complaints  to  which  the  young  of' both  ■  sexes 
are  exposed  about  the  age  of  puberty^  and  which  in  the 
Female  are  commonly  attended  with  irregular  or  suspended 
menstruation.  To  such  complaints  have  been  given  the 
names  of  chlorosis  leucophlegmutia,  and  cachexia,,  which 
he  considers  as  synoninious. 

'  Costiveuess(he  observes)  induces  the  feculent  odour  of  the  breath, 
disordered  stomach,  depraved  appetite,  ami  impaired  digestion. 
These  preclude  a  sufficient  supply  of  nourishment,  at  a  period  of 
growth  when  it  is  most  wanted:  hence  paleness,  laxity,  flaccidity. 
the  nervous  symptoms,  wasting  of  the  muscular  flevh,  languor,  debi- 
lity, the  retention  of  the  menses,  and  suspension  of  other  excretions, 
serous  effusions,  dropsy,  and  death.  Scarcely  had  I  begun  the  ex- 
hibition of  purgative  medicines  in  chlorosis,  when  I  had  the  satisfac- 
tion to  find  that  the  opinion  which  I  had  formed  of  them  was  well 
founded,  and  that  they  proved,  at  once  safe  and  quickly  salutary.* 
P.  3  04, 

In  attributing  this  disease,  and  that  variety  ofhaemate- 
mesis  which  attacks  females  from  the  age  of  eighteen  to 
thirty,  to  costiveness,  Dr.  Hamilton  supports  the  opinion 
that  suppressed  menstruation  is  an  effect,  and  not  a  cause  of 
the  other  co-existent  complaints,  an  opinion  which  has  al- 
ready been  maintained  by  another  authority,  and  which  our 
experience  has  hitherto  confirmed. 

'  The  menstrual  flux,  (says  our  author,)  the  most  obvious  of  the 
uterine  phenomena,  has  afforded  a  wide  field  for  discussioi..  It  is 
interwoven  with  the  opinions  we  entertain  of  almost  every  disease  to 
which  the  female  sex  is  exposed.  Its  overflow,  or  its  suppression, 
are  the  ready  expounders  of  many  symptoms;  and  the  fruitful, 
though  perhaps  imaginary  source  of  many  diseases.  I,  for  one,  am 
inclined  to  think  that  too  much  has  been  imputed  to  the  influence  of 
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tie  menses,  in  circumstance*  of  disease.  In  explaining  these  cir- 
comstanccs,  we  seem  to  have  reasoned  too  much  on  a  subject,  that 
is  but  little  understood.  The  interruption  of  the  evacuation  of  the 
menses  frequently  takes  place  for  U  length  of  time,  without  preju- 
dice to  the  In-ahi).  May  not  this,  therefore,  beot'tener  the  symptom 
or  consequence,  than  the  cause  oi  the  disease  ?' 

As  th,e  variety  of  hscmatemesis,  in  which  Use  use  of  purga- 
tive medicines  is  recomnn  mav  be  easily  recognized 
by  the  circumstance  that  it  attacks  only  females,  and  rarely 
appear.- sooner  or  later  than  the  period  above  mentioned,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  give  a  .  iled  accouul  of  the  symptoms  ; 
snd  with  regard  to  the  treatment,  it  appears  that,  as  the 
strength  of  the  patient  labouring  under  this  vomiting  of 
h!<  ..(t  is  pyitly  eniirc.  *  i  id  full  purging.  This 
effect,  ,  is  nbi  wanted;  '  if  we  unload  ihe 
bowels,  we  accomplish  the  cure.' 

One  of  the  most  peculiar  and  striking  applications  of  this 
practice  is  to  hysteria  :  but  this  is  so  evident!;,'  derived  from  a 
part  of  the   avowed  ice  of  an  emit?!  i\    physician,   that 

supposing;  Dr.  Hamilton  to  be  tolerably  conversant  with 
medical  publications,  we  can,  in  this  instance,  allow  him  no 
;  ;■;  ic  for  o  Lnality.  it  will  readily  occur  to  our  readers 
that  we  allude  in  this  place  to  the  ingenious  paper  published 
iu  the  third  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  London  Medical 
iety  (17:-)-)  by  Dr.  Parry;  To  i;s  it  is  matter  of  consider- 
able regret  that  the  numberless  professional  engagements  of 
this  gentleman  have  so  long  prevented  him  from  making 
public  the  results  of  his  extensive  experience  and  deep  re- 
flection. Under  the  theories  which  he  has  incidentally  and 
casually  supported,  and  which  he  is  now,  we  believe,  able  to 
maintain  to  the  full  extent,  many  facts  which  occur  in  this, 
as  well  as  in  other  works,  will  readily  assume  their  proper 
places,  and  the  agency  of  many  remedies,  whose  effects  are 
seen  but  not  understood,  will  be  explained  upon  principles 
new,  simple,  and  authorized.  It  is,  indeed,  in  consequence 
of  the  hopes  we  still  entertain  of  one  day  being  in  [ossessiou 
of  such  a  publication,  that  we  have  declined  entering  more 
at  large  upon  several  fruitful  topics  of  disquisition  presented 
by  the  work  under  consideration.  To  that  gentleman  we 
look  for  a  complete  exposition  of  opinions  which  belong 
more  peculiarly  to  himself,  both  on  account  of  their  original 
conception  and  the  multitude  of  data  collected  with  a  view 
towards  their  elucidation. 

The  medicines  which  Dr.  H.  has  chiefly  employed  in  the 
course  of  his  practice,  are  calomel,  calomel  and  jalap,  com- 
pound powder  of  jalap,  aloes,  solutions  of  any  mild  neutral, 
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sallt,  infusiou  of  senna,  and  sometimes  the  two  last  mentioned 
medicines  conjoined.  He  seems  to  give  the  preference  to  calo- 
mel, as  the  must  useful  and  certain  remedy  in  scarlatina,  ma-. 
rjismus,  and  incited  in  post  other  of  the  diseases  on  which 
he  treats.  Of  the  several  combinations  of  these  medicines, 
and  mode  of  administering  them,  together  with  their  effects, 
an  account  is  given  in  a  number  of  cases  detailed  at  full 
length  in  an  appendix  of  neatly  two  hundred  pages. 

We  shall  conclude  our  analysis  of  this  work  with  some 
directions  of  a  general  nature,  which  demand  our  serious 
notice  : 


o 


'  I  must  again  (says  our  author)    solicit  the  render's  attention  to 
two  circumstances  of  great  importance,  in  the  treatment  of  diseases 
by    the  use  of  purgative  medicines.     The    first  is  the    regular  and 
accurate  examination  of  every   aivine  evacuation.     The   second  is 
the   steady  exhibition  of   the   purgative    medicine,   so  as  to  procure 
daily  its  full  effect  during  the   continuance  of  the  disease,  for  which 
it  isgiven.     By  the  inspection  we  ascertain  the   nature  of  the  alviue 
discharge  ;  a  knowledge  of  which,  together  with  a  few  other  circum- 
stances, enables  us  to  form   a   probable   conjecture   with  regard  to 
the  duration  of  the  aliment,    regulates  the  strength  of   each  dose  of 
t&e  purgative;  and  determines  the  frequency  of  the  repetition  of  it. 
Without  this  Inspection,  we  will  be  constantly  deceived,  through  the 
ignorance  or  inattention  of  our  patients  or  of  their  attendants.     By 
the   second   circumstance,  the   steady   exhibition  of  the  purgative 
medicines,  we  ensure  the  success  of  the.  practice,  in  the-'riiseases  under 
consideration.      The   puny    and    debilitated    state   of   the  sufferer 
may,   on   some  occasions ,  excite   alarm  even    in  the  breast  of  the 
practitioner;    and   the    caprice  of  his  patient,   and  the  whims  of 
relatives,  may  throw  obstacles  in  his  way.     But  those  he  must  disre- 
gard :  for  unless  he  can  suppress  his  own  improper  feelings,  and  over- 
come the  unreasonable  objections  of  others,  he  had  better  not  adopt 
measures  which,  to  prove  successful,  must  be  conducted  with  decision 
and  firmness.     A  contrary  conduct  will  not  avail  ;   but  on  the  other 
hand,  it  will  assuredly  terminate  in, the  vexation  of  the  practitioner, 
the  disappointment  of  the  patient    and  relatives,    and  the  discredit 
of  that  practice,  which,  from  a  conviction  of  its  utility,  it  has  been 
my  wish  and  study  to  recommend.     If  some  of  the  diseases  of  whick 
I  have  treated  be  cured  almost    solely  by  the   operation  of  purga- 
tives; and  if  this  cure  be  effected  more  or   less  speedily,  in  propor- 
tion  to    the    length   of   time   that   constipation     and    the    changed 
nature  of  the  feces  have  subsisted  ;    I  am  persuaded,    that    by  pre- 
serving at  all  times   the  regular  aivine  evacuation,  we  will  prevent- 
the  formation    of  those  diseases  altogether.     If  these  expectations, 
be  not  too  sanguine,  it  is  likely  that,  by  these  means,  the  marasmus 
1  and  hrematemesis    of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  chorea,   and  chlo« 
tosis,  will  rarely,  if  ever,  appear/ 
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As  the  object  of  this  review  is  not  to  supersede  the  peru- 
sal of  the  work  itself,  but  rather  to  point  out  for  notice  its 
general  and  distinguishing  features,  many  circumstances  are 
necessarily  omitted,  which  will  merit  the  attention  of  all  such 
as  may  be  inclined  to  lend  their  assistance  towards  the  ad- 
vancement of  medical  science,  and  the  promotion  of  the  hap-' 
piness  and  interests  of  human  nature. 


Art.   VIII. — Robinson's    Essays   on    the   Duties    of  Chris- 
tianity.    (Concluded from  p.  308.) 

THE  principalsubjects  of  Mr.  Robinson's  last  volume  are 
Christian  Obedience,  Prayer,  and  the  Sacraments.     Having 
unfolded  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  work,  the  substance  of 
what  the  Divine  Wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  communicate  in  the 
scriptures,  of  man's  state  and  nature,  his  relation  to  God  as  a 
creature,  his  liability  to  divine  wrath    as  a  sinner,  and    the 
stupendous  plan  for  reconciling  him  to  his  offended  Maker, 
which  the  covenant  of  redemption  contains ;  the  writer  has 
devoted  the  remainder  of  his  labours  to  a  delineation  of  the 
conduct  and  obligations  of  those,  who  partake  of  the  bene- 
fit of  that  covenant.     In  the  difficult  and  dangerous  task  of 
defining  the     limits,    and    guarding    the   consequences  of 
disputed  doctrines,  we  have  observed  with  pleasure  the  cau- 
tion and  judgment,  the  union  of  firmness  and  humility  with 
which  Mr.  H.  has  conducted  his  remarks.     We  are  now  to 
accompany  him  in  the  investigation  of  that  part  of  the  chris- 
tian system,  which  secures  the  interests  of  practical  religion 
by  an  application  of  the   principles  before  laid  down.     The 
practical  tendency,  indeed,  of  these  doctrinal  truths,  has,  from 
the  nature  and  design  of  the  work,  been  very   distinctly    no- 
ticed when  their  truth  v.  as  demonstrated.     Their  influence  is 
now  to  be  exhibited  as  actually  in   operation,  as  enforcing 
the  code  of  duty,  and  producing  obedience  to  its  commands. 
To  the  former   part  of   the  discussion   the   decorations    of 
style  are  not  appropriate.     Close  reasoning  must  supersede 
flowing  periods;  and  reasoning  itself,  when  applied  to  reve- 
lation, from  the  necessity  of  introducing  the  very  words   of 
scripture,  can  connect  its  conclusions  only  by  repeated  in- 
terruptions of  the  continuity  of  writing.     The  fear  of  abuse 
or  misapprehension,  induces  successive  terms  of  distinction 
and  qualification,  which  fetter  the  exercise  of  the  pen  :    dry 
method,  and  continual  subdivisions  are  the  consequence  of 
phase  various  points  of  view,  in  which  each   part  of  the  sub- 
ject successively  lays  claim  to  our  attention.     In  some  parts 
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also  the  author  is  embarrassed   by  an  additional   difficulty—* 
the   awful  and  mysterious    obscurity  of*  the   divine    nature, 
and  agency.     He  may  be  unable   to  satisfy  his  readers,  be- 
causethe  scriptures  have  limited  his  means  of*  information; 
and  human  curiosity  may  be  impatient  at  not  being  put  in 
possession  of  that,  which  human    instructors   are  forbidden 
to  unfold.    But  when  from  the  consideration  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  we  are  conducted  to  a  view  of  his  government  upon 
earth,  many  of  the  difficulties  of  argumentation  as  well  as  of 
composition,  are  softened  or  removed.     Revelation  is  heard 
with  a  more  willing  ear,  and  by    a    larger   audience,  when 
aiding  and  enforcing  the  dictates  of  natural  conscience  : 
doubt,  mistrust,  and  misapprehension  have  little  employment 
here,  and  the  period  need  not  be  broken  nor  the  reasoning 
interrupted  for  their  removal.  All  who  may  he  fairly  suppos- 
ed to  possess  f  mentem  sanam  in  corpore  sano,'  agree  in  the 
obligation  and  expedience  of  the  moral  law  ;  and   the  view- 
here  afforded  of  the  sanctions  and  motives  on  which  it  ought 
to  be  practised,  will,  it  is  hoped,  induce  many  to  a  thorough 
revisal  and  reform  of  their  principles,   who  have   hitherto 
acknowledged  its  authority  to  a  very  inadequate  extent,  and 
upon  very  insufficient  grounds.     Even  those  who  obstinately 
contend  against  the  necessity   of  any   other  inducement  to 
morality,  than  what  the  practice  itself  affords,  will  here,  as 
the  author  him  self  suggests,  find  the  moral  system  so  enlarg- 
ed and  refined  by  the  injunctions  of  scripture,  as  to  detect 
the  insufficiency  of  their  scheme,    and  the  questionable  na- 
ture of  those  motives  which  have  determined  its  limits.    The 
opportunity,  which  this  stage  of  the  work   affords   for  allow- 
ing his  pen  greater  freedom,  has  not  been  neglected  by  Mr. 
Kobinson  :   his  expostulations  are  forcible  and  pathetic,  his 
exhortations  animated   and  eloquent.      The   volume  com- 
mences with  general  reflections  on  keeping  the   command- 
ments. The  lavvsof  the  two  tables  are  enjoined  as  binding  upon 
us  from   the  unchangeably  righteous  character  of  God,  and 
from  the  confirmation  of  the   Mosaic  precepts  by  the  ex- 
press declarations  of  our  Lord  himself.     The  important  con- 
sequences of  obedience  are  severally  noticed  in  the  promo- 
tion  of  those    graces,  which    constitute   the  evidence   and 
ornament  of  the  christian  profession,  as  well  as  the  pledge  of 
regularity,  and  usefulness  in  society.     The  commandments 
are  then  successively  analyzed,   and  expounded  :  the   parti- 
culars expressed,  or  implied  in  each   precept,  are  carefully 
unfolded;  and  the  several  kinds  of  transgression  or  omission 
so  clearly  pointed  out,  that  scarcely  a  subterfuge  is  suffered 
to  escape  without   detection  and  reproof.      The  practice 
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inculcated,  or  reprehended,  is  traced  to  the  disposition  of 
mind  in  which  it  originated  ;  and  that  spiritual  and  ex- 
tensive'meaning  of  the  law  is  insisted  on,  which  is  explicitly 
declared  in  the  New  Testament.  The  following  observations 
on  the  first  commandment  are  important,  and  well  intro- 
duced : 

'  in  the  first  of  these  precepts  Jehovah  forbids  us  to  give  to  ano- 
ther that  reverence,  love,  and  service,  which  are  due  to  Him  alone. 
Herein,  then,  he  claims  our  supreme  affections,  on  the  ground  ot 
his  own  unrivalled  excellence  and  authority,  and  of  the  benefits  he 
Las  bestowed  ; — for  what  he  is  in  himself,  and  what  he  hath  done 
tor  us.  This  stands  in  the  front,  as  a  barrier  to  protect  the  rest,  to 
prevent  the  least  violation  or  contempt  of  bis  law  ;  and,  if  regarded, 
it  will  secure  the  observance  of  the  whole  decalogue.  The  precept 
requires  the  performance  of  certain  positive  duties,  while  it  prohi- 
bits the  alienation  of  the  heart  from  God.'    vol.  in.   p.  !£). 

On  the  observance  of  the  sabbath,  Mr.  R.  is  countenanced 
by  Grotius  in  stating,  that  the  pagan  world  generally  divided 
their  time  into  periods  cf  seven  days,  and  that  the  seventh 
%vas  usually  allotted  to  religious  solemnity.  But  as  the  po- 
sition may  be  thought  questionable,  the  authority  should  have 
been  given. 

Some  other  instances  might  also  be  adduced  of  similar 
omission.  What  may  be  reasonably  doubled  or  is  not  gene- 
rally known,  should  not  rest  upon  mere  assertion.  But  \\c 
have*  more  decided  objection  to  that  part  of  the  evidence  of 
the  observance  of  the  sabbath  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
which  is  endeavoured,  at  pp.  80  and  8],  to  be  deduced  from 
Exodus  xvi.  23,  and  from  the  expression  f  Remember  the 
seventh  day  to  keep  it  holy.'  In  Exodus  xvi.  23,  '  This 
is  that  which  the  Lord  hath  said,'  seems  not  to  apply  to 
what  immediately  follows,  'to-morrow  is  the  rest/  3tc.  but  to 
the  individual  circumstance  of  regard  to  be  paid  to  the  sab- 
bath in  the  article  of  gathering  manna.  ''  Remember  the 
seventh  day,'  means  surely,  '  take  notice  of,'  '  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  seventh  day  above  other  days,  to  keep  it 
holy,'  not  '  recollect  it  as  an  ancient  institution.'  Or  if  the 
expression  has  any  force  of  this  kind,  it  is  to  be  discovered 
principally  by  the  borrowed  light  of  Gen.  ii.  2,  3,  cited  in 
the  preceding  page,  the  unassisted  testimony  of  which  goes 
nearly  as  far  towards  proving  the  fact  bath  of  its  institution 
and  actual  observance  :  for  why  should  it  be  sanctified  buS 
in  order  that  man  should  keep  it  holy  ? 

In  the  6?th  essay,  the  laws  of  the  second  table  are  intro- 
duced by  reflections  which  do  creditto  the  author'spiety,  and. 
good  sense. 
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-  In  delineating  the  character  of  the  Christian,  as  renewed  hr 
divine  grace,  we  have  described  him  as  paying  respect  to  all  the 
commandments  of  God.  He  is  therefore,  according  to  the  firs*  tabic, 
habitually  devout,  agodlv  man,  one 'who  reverences  the  authority  of 
Jghovahj  who  admires  his  perfections,  trusts  in  his  promises,  yields 
himself  up  to  his  disposal,  delights  in  his  service)  in  all  his  plans 
consults  His  will,  and  aims  toprouiote  His  glory.  We  have  now  to 
inquire,  according  to  the  second  table  of  the  liny,  what  are  his  tem- 
pers and  conduct  with  regard  to  Ins  fel low-creatures.  He  iscalied 
to  the  discharge  of  many  social  and  relative  duties.  These  are  im- 
portant and  indispensably  necessary,  required,  not  more  by  the  in- 
junctions delivered  from  mount  Sinai,  than  by  our  gracious  Redeemer 
in  the  gospel.  They  are  riot  superseded  by  any  acts  of  devotion, 
any  zeal  for  doctrinal  truth,  or  even  any  high  attainments  in  godli- 
ness;  but  they  roust  ever  accompany  the  knov  and  lo*eof  God, 
they  besi  evince  the  sincerity  of  a  religious  profession,  and  are  among 
the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Christian.'   vol    xii.  p.  110. 

The  view  of  the  fifth  commandment,  which  isgiyen  in  four 
essays,  is  a  very  masterly  exposition.  We  select  the  follow- 
ing address  to  parents,  as  highly  i,r.  5  and  important^ 
it  exhibits  tender  concern  and  lively  sympathy,  us  well  as 
clear  and  mature  reflection. 

'Your  principal    concern  should    be   the  care  of  their  immortal 
souls.     These  are  of  the  highest  value  ;  and  therefore  their  happiness 
and  salvation  should  be  your   principal  object ;  and   the  neglect  of 
them   would  involve  you  in  the  deepest  guilt.     You  may  be  anxious 
and  diligent  for  their  subsistence  and  advancement  in  the  world  ;  and 
so  far  you  may  be   approved  and   admired  as  good  and  kind  parents. 
But  while  the  short  span  of  their  present  existence  occupies  so  much 
of  your  thought  and    labour,  is  it  a  matter   not  worth  regarding, 
where  and  how  they  will  exist  for  ever  ?     Their  souls  are  committed 
to  your  trust,  and  you  are  required  to  train  them  up  with  a  view  to 
their  future  and    everlasting  state.      What    account  can    you    give 
of    this    sacred    deposit  ?     They  may    not  live  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
your   industry:  you  may  survive  the  strongest,   the  healthiest,   and 
the  loveliest  ofthein.      Could    you  follow  them    to  the  grave  with  a 
quiet  conscience,  or  take  leave  of  them  on  your  own  death-bed  with 
comfort,  persuaded  that  they  have  learnt  from  your  lips,  and  seen  in 
your    lives,   what  true  religion  is  ?      Mow    tremendous  would  be  the 
apprehension,    in  the  solemn  moment    of  separation,  that  they  will 
witness  against  you  at  the  bar  of  God  !    You  cannot  indeed  command 
a   blessing    upon    them:  you  cannot  renew  their  hearts  in  holiness: 
but  attend  to  what  is  your  obvious  and  necessary  duty;  steadily  per- 
severe in  the  arduous  task,  depending  entirely  on  divine  grace:  and 
"your  labour  shall  not  bu  in  vain  in  the  Lord." 

4  Various  are  the  means  to  be  used  in  (ins  great  work  :  the  follow- 
ing may  be  reckoned  among  the  most  important;  instruction,  c»r- 
rection,  example, and  prayer.'   vol.  in.  r.  J3J. 
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These  particulars  are  then  considered  separately,  but  bhf 
limits  will  not  admit  of  so  copious  an  insertion.  We  think, 
however,  that  no  parent  who  has  the  opportunity  of  perus- 
ing them,  can  innocently  neglect  it.  » 

The  explanation  of  the  tenth  commandment  as  influenc- 
ing the  spirit  of  our  obedience  to  the  rest  of  the  law,  deserves 
the  serious  consideration  of  those  who  are  contented  with 
the  appearance  of  religion. 

'The  tentli  commandment  is  virtually  included  in  the  five  which 
precede  it  ;  for  they  also  condemn  the  intention,  as  well  as  the  ac- 
tual commission,  of  evil.  But  since  the  ignorance  or  perverseness  of 
many  might  consider  them  as  having  reference  only  to  external  con- 
duct, it  was  a  gracious  condescension  of  our  God  to  guard  against 
such  a  conclusion  by  a  separate  precept,  which  shews  that  the  secret 
sins  of  the  heart  are  equally  offensive  to  his  purity,  and  obnoxious  to 
his  justice.  Men  are  disposed  to  overlook  their  inward  tempers  and 
desires,  and  because  of  their  regularity,  and  freedom  from  gross 
wickedness,  to  flatter  themselves  that  they  have  kept  the  law  and  ful- 
filled their  duty.  But  the  close  of  the  decalogue  is  admirably  cal- 
culated toprevent  or  correct  so  dangerous  a  mistake,  and,  ifdevoutly 
studied,  to  excite  a  strong  conviction  of  guilt.'     vol.   lit.  p.  251; 

The  arrangement  of  the  church  catechism  is  followed,  in 
the  introduction  of  the  duty  of  prayer  for  grace  to  keep  the 
commandments,  after  the  enumeration  of  their  claims  to  our 
obedience,  and  our  own  inability  to  answer  those  claims. 
The  following  observations  on  prayer,  though  ill  suited  to  the 
taste  of  superficial  reasoners  in  morality,  will  be  approved 
by  those  who  make  the  Bible  the  director  of  their  philo- 
sophy. 

•  While  we  approve  of  obedience  to  the  law,  we  should  confess 
our  inability  to  perform  it.  There  is  a  presumptuous  eagerness* 
even  to  do  good,  which  ought  to  be  repressed;  Many  persons,  when 
exhorted  to  duty,  and  convince  cl  of  its  importance,  push  forward  to 
the  work  with  a  rashness  that  forebodes  a  disappointment.  They  are 
not  aware  of  the  difficulties  they  will  meet  with:  through  pride  of 
Heart  and  ignorance  of  themselves,  they  ask  no  aid,  but  arrogantly 
depend  upon  their  own  resolutions  and  exertions.  The  coasequences 
are  very  injurious.  Their  plans  are  broken,  their  efforts  fail,  their 
ardour  abates,  and  after  repeated  ineffectual  trials,  if  not  better  in- 
structed, they  sink  down  in  despondency.  It  is  expedient,  there- 
foie,  that  you  be  aware  of  the  real  state  of  the  case.  We  ask,  Are 
you  possessed  of  a  sufficiency  of  strength  ?  Or  is  there  not  rather  a 
weakness  on  your  part,  which  will  subject  you  to  dangers  and  to 
failures?  Examine,  well  your  resources,  and  what  your  undertaking 
piav  require.  The  caution  of  our  catechism  is  most  admirably 
adapted  to  check  such  temerity.     "  My  good  child,  know  tuis;  that 
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thou  art  not  able  to  do  these  things  of  thyself,  nor  to  walk  in  the 
commandments  of  God,  and  to  serve  him,  without  his  special 
grace."'     vol.  hi.  p. 270. 

These  general  reflections  lead  naturally  to  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  which  Mr.  R.  is  clearly  of  opinion  was  intended  not 
only  as  a  model  to  direct  us  in  framing  our  petitions,  but  as 
a  form  to  make  use  of,  from  the  expression,  '  When  ye  pray, 
say,'  8cc.  and  lie  particularly  remarks  the  impropriety  of  the 
suggestion  that  it  was  intended  for  the  use  of  the  disciples 
only  during  their  master's  continuance  with  them:  a  sugges- 
tion which  is  not  justified  by  its  exclusive  application  to  their 
circumstances  at  that  time, either  in  its  general  tenor,  or  any 
of  its  particular  petitions.  We  extract  the  following  judi- 
cious remarks  on  the  time  to  be  allotted  to  religious  exer- 
cises. 

'  Pious  persons,  whose  hearts  glow  with  love  to  God  and  de- 
light in  his  service,  may  lament  that  their  secular  affairs  leave  them 
so  little  leisure  for  religious  duties.  If,  however,  they  properly  im- 
prove their  vacant  hours,  arrange  their  various  concerns  with  pru- 
dence, and  pursue  their  worldly  callings  with  a  spiritual  mind, 
they  should  not  be  discouraged,  tie,  who  commanded  you  to 
pray  for  your  "  daily  bread,"  cannot  be  displeased  with  your 
labouring  for  it,  in  a  dependence  on  his  blessing.  Even  in  your 
common  avocations  you  may  serve  the  Lord  Christ :  and  if  you  pro- 
fess a  serious  regard  to  liim,  there  is  a  stronger  necessity  for  you 
to  be  attentive,  and  punctual,  and  assiduous  in  ali  your  occupations 
and  transactions,  "  that  the  name  of  God  and  his  doctrine  be  not 
blasphemed."  If  on  such  principles  you  are  compelled  to  relinquish 
some  opportunities,  which  you  would  gladly  embrace  for  devotioiuii 
purposes,  you  will  suffer  no  loss:  the  presence  and  the  gracious  com- 
munications of  your  God,  even  in  the  midst  of  much  hurry  and 
fatigue,  will  preserve  your  souls  from  declension,  and  render  them 
prosperous  and  happy.'     vol.  hi.  p.  343. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  last  exercise  of  our  duty  on 
Mr.  Robinson's  performance,  to  sum  up  the  evidence  and 
pronounce  our  judgment.  If  in  the  course  of  our  examina- 
tion we  have  hesitated  to  admit  some  of  the  texts  adduced 
in  support  of  the  most  important  doctrines,  we  are  eager  to 
enter  our  protest  against  any  misinterpretation  of  our  re- 
marks. Our  zeal  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the 
divine  nature  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  our 
conviction  of  their  truth,  and  their  fundamental  impor- 
tance, are  the  motives  which  led  us  to  a  scrupulous  inves- 
tigation of  the  texts  employed  tosubstantiate  them.    Some 
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few,  we  think,  do  not  apply,  or  only  partially  and  remotely  :* 
the    generality    would    probably    be    productive    of    more 
decided    conviction   in    the   minds  of  the  readers,    if  the 
distinction  had  been  carefully  noted  between  those  which 
are  directly  applicable,  and     these  which   are  only  collate- 
rally so  ;   between   those  of  which   the  application   appears 
in  express  words,  and  those  which  are  applied  by  inference, 
however   positive  and  undeniable.     In  establishing  the  divi- 
nity of  the  second  and  third  persons  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  we 
should  also  distinguish  f  between  those  texts  in  which  God 
the  Father  is  spoken  of,  and  those  which  confer  the  same 
names,  attributes,  and  offices  on  Christ  and    the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  by  so  doing,  prove  that  the  *  whole  three  persons  are  co- 
eternal  together  and  co-equal.'     We  have  already  expressed 
our  approbation  of  the  salutary  and  practical  tendency  of  the 
Strictures  on  Justification.     The   same  praise  is  due  to  the 
Essay  on  '  Salvation  by  Gracealone/and  to  that  on  the 'Com- 
pletion of  Sanctification.'     In  these  two  essays  the  question 
of  final  perseverance  is  reduced  to  a  practical  and  unexcep- 
tionable form.     .Agreeably  to    a  remark  occurring  in   some 
other  part  of  the  work,   and  in   conformity    with    the  ] 7th 
article,  the  author  has  stated  that  the  counsel  of  God  respect- 
ing the  final  state  of  individuals,  is  secret  to  us  :  that  all  reli- 
ance on  the  doctrine  of  election,  except  it  be  accompanied 
by  the  proofs  of  sanctification,  is  delusive,  blasphemous,  and 
ruinous  :  and  that  the  only  satisfactory  ground  upon   w7hich 
we  can  entertain  a  comfortable  hope  cf  our  own  state,  or  of 
that  of  others,  is  an  appeal  to  rhe  fruits   of  the  Spirit  exhi- 
bited in  a  holy  life.     We  presume  we  speak  Mr.  R.'s  sen- 
timents when  we  say,  that  the  perseverance  intended  is  the 
unbroken  chain  of  a  consistent  conduct,  in  which  we  are 
supported  by  divine  grace.     The   links  of    this   chain  are 
humble,  earnest  endeavours   after  christian   perfection,   and 
repentance  for  failures,  omissions,  and  deviations  ;  but  syste- 
matic, habituil,  self-satisfied  sin  can  never  form  any  part  of 
it.     Such  a  view  of  the  doctrine  is  given  by  those  assertions 
of  scripture,  which  shouldalways  be  contemplated  together: 
f  TheLord  knoweththern  that  are  his;'  and 'let  every  one  that 
nameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity:'  and   it  is 
the  representation  afforded   of  it   in  the  concluding  clause 

-"'""'  '  — — * —     ■ —  ■-..-...         ■  T 

*  At  page  136,  Jolir.  x.  30,  is  applied  to  the  three  persons  of  the  Trinity, 
though  >t  does  in  the  original  apply  only  to  the  Father  and  the  Son  :  this  it 
likely  to  mislead. 

t  There  are  iorae  other  psrts  of  the  work  in  which  this  distinction  seems  not 
suff>ci«ntl  v  preserved. 
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of  the  17th  article.     The  two  last-mentioned  essays,  taken  to- 
gether, give  a  true  and  consistent  account  of  the  work  of  sanc- 
tification,  by  which  we  are  prepared  for  the  happiness  of  eter- 
nity,  and  direct  our  attention    to   God   as   the  author   and 
finisher  of  it.     The  falls  of  persons  eminently  holy  have,  we' 
believe,  been  elsewhere  compared  to  cases  of  suspended  ani- 
mation, where  life  may  indeed  exist,   but   where  its  powers 
are  not  exercised,  nor  have  the   by-standers,  and  still  less 
has  the  individual  himself,  any  evidence,  of  its   existence. 
Yet  humanity  and  natural  affection   dictate   a  hope  in  the 
one  case   similar  to  that  which   christian  charity  leads  us  to 
entertain  in  the  other.     With  respect  to  the  question  on  the 
saving  efficacy  of  baptism,  Mr.  R.  declares  his  dissent  to  its 
universality  \  he  strenuously  and  ably  defends   the   practice 
of  the  church  respecting  this  rite,    as  the  appointed  mean  of 
grace,  the  laver  of  regeneration.     His  reasoning  is  influ- 
enced by  a  due  regard  to  the  respective  importance  of  the 
outward  visible  sign,  and  the  inward  spiritual  grace.     But 
setting  aside  all  that  forms  the   subject   of  controversy,  his 
title  to   praise    is   large  and   unquestionable.     The  general 
and  prevailing  subjects  of  his  observations  are  truths,  the 
authority   and  importance  of  which    are    indisputable,   and 
universal  among  those  who  hold  the  truth  in  sincerity.     If  it 
be  asked  why  in  a  work  professedly  practical,  and  in  which 
the  character  of  a  disputant  is  formally  renounced,  subjects  of 
controversial  discussion  have  been  at  all  introduced,  the  ques- 
tion can  proceed  only  from  those  who  are  totally  ignorant  of 
human  nature,  and  of  the  first  principles  of  moral  and  intel- 
lectual knowledge.     '  Why  all  this  stir,'  say  they,   'about 
unintelligible  doctrines  ?    let  us  lay  them  aside  and    confine 
ourselves  to  practice.'     The  absurdity  of  such  an  idea  might 
seem  a  truism,  and  the  notice  of  it  unnecessary,  were  it  not 
obvious  that   its    folly  is  almost  equalled  by  its   frequency, 
and    by  the   obstinacy    with   which   it   is    maintained.      It 
should  be  remembered  that  religion  acts  upon  us  by  argu- 
ments  addressed  to  the  understanding,  and  by  motives  pro- 
posed to  the  affections :  its  operation,  though  upon    much 
higher  and  better  principles,  is  in  a  certain  degree  similar  to 
that  which  influences  our  conduct  in  human  affairs.     In  the 
progress  of  the  christian  race  we  are  led,  as  in  the  path  of  ljfe, 
by  hope  and  fear,  desire  and  aversion  ;  by,  reason,  by  ex 
rience,   by    persuasion,   by  conviction.      All  our  facul  Pe 
though  under  a   divine  guidance,  are  invigorated,  not    t<es* 
prest;  they  are  not  annihilated, butdirected  to  their  prope  sup- 
and  purpose.  Religious  principles  of  action  areas  uecessar  end 
the  attainment  of  the  ends  which  religion  has  in  view,  a  ry  for 

Ee  2  sprin- 
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eiples  and  motives  merely  human,  for  arriving  at  success  iii 
secular  pursuits.  Apply  the  objection  to  the  purposes  of  life 
and  worldly  occurrences,  the  absurdity  will  not  be  greater, 
it  will  only  be  more  obvious.  He  that  runs  must  be  deter- 
mined bv  the  laws  of  the  course,  and  bv  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  work  he  has  in  hand,  at  once  distinct,  particular,  and 
comprehensive,  as  shall  enable  him  sotoact  that  all  his  efforts 
may  concur  to  tlie  attainment  of  his  purpose. 

Mr.R.'s  judgment  and  moderation  in  the  statement  of  those 
doctrines,  which  have  been  the  subject  of  revived  controversy 
for  some  years  past, affords  an  example  which  we  shailbe  very 
happy  to  see  imitated  by  the  disputants  on  both  sides.  Such 
a  spirit  generally  diffused  among  the  combatants,  would  tend 
t'»  lieal  their  divisions  by  a  mutual  sacrifice  of  unnecessary 
differences,  as  well  as  by  a  guarded  statement  of  those  doc- 
trines which  are  liable  to  abuse.  Thus  we  might  differ 
without  dividing,  where  it  is  lawful  to  differ ;  and  all  obstruc- 
tions to  charity  would  be  removed  between  those  who  are 
really  in  earnest  about  essentials.  On  the  points  in  debate, 
the  tendency  of  his  observations  is  to  create  union  ;  and  he 
has  ably  endeavoured  to  rescue  those  doctrines  in  which 
all  are  agreed,  from  the  indifference  with  which  we  too  ge- 
nerally listen  to  acknowledged  truths.  His  discrimination 
as  a  divine  is  joined  to  an  animated  and  earnest  execution  of 
his  othce  as  a  parish  priest.  His  work  shews  thafc  he  bas 
watched  over  his  tiock  with  pastoral  care  and  fidelity,  and 
that  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  he  has  acquired  that  expe- 
rience, by  which  he  is  enabled  '  rightly  to  divide  the  word,' 
and  to  recommend  those  '  doctrines  that  are  according  to 
godliness.'  His  acquaintance  with  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge beside  the  topics  of  divinity,  appears  from  his  avoiding 
that  exclusively  technical  maimer  which  is  frequently  object- 
ed to  divines.  He  is  not  afraid  of  the  subordinate  use  of 
familiar  illustration,  for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruction; 
and  he  lays  hold  by  popular  statements  on  general  attention, 
A  rigid  adherence  to  an  opposite  method,  has  not  improbably 
led  some  men  to  reject  all  true  religion  as  incompatible  with 
the  pursuits  and  engagements  of  life.  To  serious  persons 
of  all  descriptions  these  volumes  will  be  highly  acceptable. 
To  students  in  divinity  they  present  a  comprehensive  series 
of  subjects  for  instruction,  and  a  method  of  treating  them 
likely  to  be  generally  understood.  We  close  our  observa- 
tions on  Mr.  Robinson's  work  with  hearty  wishes  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  labours. 
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Art.  IX— Familiar  letters  from  Italy  to  a  Friend  in 
England.  B>/,  Peter  Beckford,  Esq.  &  Vols.  Bvo.  1 Ss. 
Hatch  aid.      J80.5. 

MANY  of  these  Letters  were  written  in  the  year  1787, 
before  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  French.  The  author 
expresses  an  apprehension  in  his  preface,  that  the  changes 
which  have  happened  since  that  time  may,  in  some  measure, 
render  this  publication  useless.  On  the  contrary,  we  con- 
ceive that  descriptions;  which  present  a  lively  picture  of  man- 
ners, customs,  and  things,  under  features  of  circumstance 
that  can  never  ao;ain  exist,  are  therefore  more  valuable  and 
interesting. 

Our  traveller  is  to  be  classed  among  the  faov  ayoni;,  among 
those  fortunate  men  who  can  '  do  all  things  with  facility  ;' 
among  those,  who  are  in  possession  of  a  talisman,  which,  like 
the  peg  in  the  head  of  the  flying  horse  of  fairy-tale  renown, 
wafts  them  over  seas,  rough  roads,  and  mountains,  with 
rapidity  and  ease  : — he  enjoys  the  power  of  drawing  upon 
his  banker.  Before  this  power  all  difficulties  vanish,  damp 
clothes  soon  become  dry,  cold  rooms  become  warm,  a  ban- 
quet is  presently  furnished  in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  giants 
are  converted  into  dwarfs,  that  is,  surly  landlords  are  turned 
into  obsequious  humble  servants,  doors  open  almost  of  their 
own  accord,  and  local  distance  is  but  a  name.  The  posses- 
sion of  this  power  is  not  in  itself  a  merit,  but  as  it  is  too 
often  abused  for  all  the  capricious  purposes  of  whim  and 
fastidiousness,  we  must  give  due  praise  to  him  who  employs 
it  decently  and  with  good  humour,  for  the  sake  of  making 
himself  and  those  about  him  comfortable  and  satisfied.  A 
good  appetite  gives  a  relish,  which  the  choicest  viands  can- 
not produce  ;  and  a  light  heart  with  a  thin  pair  of  shoes  (we 
fear  that  we  do  not  quote  the  adage  correctly),  often  goes 
through  the  world  with  more  enjoyment  than  he  ever  knows, 
who  rolls  on  the  easy  springs  ot  a  swift-drawn  carriage  : 
but  he,  who  commanding  the  gifts  of  fortune,  knows  how  to 
reap  cheerful  pleasure  from  them,  may  truly  be  styled  an  v 
object  of  envy. 

The  writer  of  these  Letters  docs  not  pretend  to  criticise 
what  he  does  not  understand  ;  but  to  amuse,  if  the  reader  is. 
willing  to  be  amused,  and  '  to  inform,  if  be  can.'  With  a 
pleasant  humour,  which  never  forsakes  him  through  both 
volumes,  he  professes  that  if  '  his  Letters  should  afford  a 
transitory  amusement  to  bis  friend,  he  shall  think  the  time 
tajven  in  writing  them   better   enVpJDyed  than  ia   sauntering 
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to  a  coffee-house,  or  standing  upon  a  bridge,   and  spitting 
ii.to  the  stream  that  runs  beneath.' 

As  it  is  impossible  to  convey  so  accurate  an  idea  of  a  per- 
son's manner  by  description  as  by  an  introduction  into  his 
company,  we  shall  present  our  readers  with  an  extract  from 
his  second  letter,  which  is  a  specimen  of  the  temper  which 
pervades  the  whole  work  ; 

'  Useful  as  I  have  been  taught  to  consider  travelling,  I  am  sur-? 
priztd  to  he;u  it  represented  as  prejudicial  to  morality.  Do  you 
think  it  more  so  than  a  fashionable  London  life?  What  vices  is  a 
young  man  likely  to  contract  abroad,  that  he  cannot  rind  at  home  ; 
and  I  beg  leave  to  ask,  it"  he  cannot  injure  his  health,  and  ruin  his 
fortune  as  effectually  in  London,  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  ? 
They  are  much  mistaken  who  think  he  is  to  be  taught  foppery  in 
France,  drinking  in  Germany,  gallantry  in  Italy,  or  gambling  any 
where.  It  is  true,  many  travel  too  young;  were  they  better  ac- 
quainted with  their  own  laws,  customs,  and  manners,  they  would 
receive  greater  advantage  in  comparing  them  with  those  of  other 
countries.  Cicero  was  near  thirty  when  he  travelled  into  Greece, 
at  which  age  it  is  probable  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  Rome, 
and  had  already  laid  the  foundation  of  that  knowledge  which  ren- 
dered him  so  famous  afterwards. — Other  examples  are  not- want- 
ing : — Lycurgus  ami  Peter  the  Great,  men  of  exalted  genius,  to  whom 
their  country  owed  all  its  spiendour.werc  travellers  before  they  were 
legislators.  I  have  seen  many  of  my  countrymen  inquisitive  from 
routine  after  every  trifle  on  the  continent,  and  less  acquainted  with 
the  curiosities  of  London  than  an  Italian,  who  could  tell  th*>m  even 
more  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Tower,  Saint  Paul's,  and  the  Monu- 
nient,  than  they  knew  before. — Apropos  to  the  latter  :— You  pro- 
bably have  never  heard  that  a  preacher  of  that  time  exclaiming 
against  intemperance,  declared  the  fire  of  London  to  have  been  evi- 
dently a  judgment  on  the  gluttony  of  the  citizens,  since  it  "began  in 
Puddi/ig-\aiw,  and  ended  in  Pj/e-corner.' 

'  Before  you  set  out  on  yourjourney,  you  will  of  course  provide  every 
thing  necessary;  you  should  at  the  same  time  consider  what  is,  and 
»  hat  is  not  necessary.  Gray  says:  "  Emeqvodaivque  emendum  eat; 
not  only  pictures,  medals,  gems,  drawings,  &c.  but  clothes, 
stockings,  shoes,  handkerchiefs,  little  moveables,  every  thing  you 
may  want  all  your  life  long."  This  would  be  better  advice  from 
Gray  the  cut'er,  than  Gray  the  poet.  1  am  now  as  studious  to 
lessen  incumbrances,  as  I  once  was  to  increase  thrm ;  and  instead 
pf  loading  myself  with  clothes,  &c.  that  I  do  not  want,  readily 
give  away  all  that  I  can  do  without;  and  may  expect  to  become  an 
excellent  traveller  by  the  time  I  leave  off  travelling.'     vol.  I.  P.  10. 

Our  traveller  was  introduced  to  Voltaire  and  to  Rousseau. 
Of  his  introduction  to  the  latter  he  gives  the  following  ac- 
count : 
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*  Rousseau,  not  less  famous  for  his  misfortunes  than  his  talents, 
persecuted  and  proscribed  at  Geneva,  was  at  that  time  at  Moitier 
Travers,  a  high  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Neuf  Chatel, 
whither  he  had  retired  sulkily  from  the  world,  and  from  whence  he 
wrote  his  Lettres  de  la  Montague,  not  the  best  of  his  perform- 
ances. I  took  some  trouble  to  get  at  this  e.xtraordinnrv  man  at 
the  risk  o%«not  seeing  him  at  last,  for  report  said  he  would  see 
nobody.  I  passed,  however,  several  hours  in  his  company  very  agree- 
ably, but  found  the  celebrated  author  of  Emile,  as  1  expected,  differ- 
ing as  much  in  his  manners,  as  in  his  writings,  from  his  more  fortu- 
nate rival.  He  told  me  that  tiie  only  reason  that  prevented  him 
taking  refuge  in  England,  was  the  great  kindness  he  had  received 
from  the  French  during  twer.ty-one  years  residence  among  them, 
which  did  not  permit  him  to  seek  an  asylum  in  a  country  in  enmity 
with  them,  "  malgre  toutt  I'envie  qv'il  en  avoit."  I  know  your 
partiality  to  this  extraordinary  man,  whose  talents  you  admire,  and 
whose  misfortunes  you  pity  ;  but  you  will  not  deny  that  his  writings 
also  are  in  many  parts  exceptionable.  I  have  just  been  reading  his 
Emile  : — When  the  governor  of  Emile,  to  try  the  patience  of  his 
pupil,  supposes  the  possibility  of  Sophy's  death,  and  asks  what  he 
would  do  in  such  a  case; — "  What  J  would  do,"  cries  Emile,  *•  I 
know  not ;  but  this  I  know,  that  I  would  never  see  again  the  face  of 
the  man  who  told  me  of  it." — What  a  lesson  of  philosophy! — He 
also  says,  "  Je  hais  les  livres,  Us  n'apprennent  qu'  a  parltr  de  ce 
yu'on  ne  sqait  pas.'' — What  a  declaration  from  a  man  of  letters  !' 
vol.  l.  p.  35.' 

Mr.  Beckford  professes  to  have  a  very  short  memory,  so 
that  after  the  interval  of  a  year  or  two,  Shakspeare  and  the 
Spectator,  Don  Quixote  and  Gil  Bias,  become  new  to  him, 
and  are  read  by  him  with  as  much  pleasure  as  they  were  at 
first:  if  this  be  really  the  case,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine 
by  what  talent  he  so  luckily  recollects  jokes  upon  every  oc- 
casion, which  may  illustrate  his  argument,  and  exemplify  his 
meaning.  They  are  always  at  hand,  ready  at  his  call,  and 
come  forth  apropos  at  a  moment's  bidding.  We  are  still 
more  surprized  at  this,  as  many  of  them  are  grey-haired 
gentlemen,  most  renowned  veterans,  whose  history  is  to  be 
found  only  in  the  black-letter  pages  of  Joe  Millar,  or  of 
authors  of  like  antiquity.  With  many  old  acquaintances  we 
are,  however  introduced  to  many  new  ones,  and  are  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  their  presence  is  always  very  seasonable. 
Old  anecdotes  are  brought  forward  with  a  novel  air,  and 
others  have  all  the  charms  which  result  from  agreeable  sur- 
prize. 

The  route  through  Italy  is  so  well  known,  and  has  been  so 
often  travelled  over  by  every  reader  at  his  fire-side,  that  we 
shall  not  present  an  analysis  of  Mr.  B.'sjourney  from  Milan 
to  Florence,   and  from  thence  toRosne.     So  many  descrip- 
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tions  of  Italy  have  been  published,  that  Trajan's  pillar  is 
almost  as  familiar  to  every  Englishman  as  the  Monument ; 
the  Circus  of  Caracalla,  as  Mr.  Astley's  floyal  Amphithea- 
tre; the  Campus  Martius,  as  St.  George's  Fields;  the  Palatine 
and  the  Esquiline  Hills,  as  those  of  Hoi  born  and  Ludgate ; 
and  Vesuvius,  as  it's  minor  brother  Whitechapel  Mount. 
It  is  Mr.  B.'s  peculiar  merit,  that,  through  thisbeaten  track, 
he  beguiles  the  way  by  amusing  and  appropriate  remarks, 
and  is  at  all  times  a  r.heerful  and  sensible  companion.  When 
he  is  disposed  to  be  serious,  lie  assumes  gravity  with  a  very 
good  grace,  of  which  we  cannot  give  a  better  specimen  than 
xajs  concluding  paragraph. 

'  This  done,  you  may  contentedly  return  to  England,  to  enjoy 
in  that  country  of  freedom,  conveniences  and  comforts  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere — To  a  government,  where  justice  is  impartially 
administered,  and  the  person  and  property  of  each  individual  are 
secure  from  oppression — To  a  court,  numerous  and  brilliant,  where 
the  sovereigns  themselves  are  the  most  perfect  models  of  domestic 
felicity,  and  the  best  examples  of  every  virtue — To  sports  unknown 
on  this  side  the  Alps;  pleasures  of  the  chace,  which,  like  generous 
vine,  dispel  every  gloomy  care  ;  but  instead  of  destroying  health, 
restore  and  preserve  it — To  men  famed  for  sincerity,  and  women 
as  virtuous  as  they  arc  beautiful.'      vol.  ii.  p.  453. 


Art.  X. — Essays  on  Chemical  Subjects,  by  the  late  IV.  Irvine, 
M.  D.  F.  It  S.  E.  Lecturer  in  Materia  Mcdica  and 
Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Bij  his  Son, 
William  Irvine,  M.  D.  Sto.  pp.  490,  (Js.  Mawman.    1805. 

THE  science  of  heat,  which  now  rears  its  head  to  so  con- 
siderable a  height,  was  a  century  ago  to  be  comprised  in  a 
few  common  observations  and  ill  connected  facts.  Yet  the 
principle  of  caloric  is  the  most  universal  agent  in  the  list  of 
chemical  powers,  and  extends  its  influence  more  or  Jess  re- 
markably to  every  instance  of  changes  e  flee  ted  by  the  action 
of  the  small  parts  of  matter  on  each  other.  Some  improve- 
ments had  been  made  in  this  branch  of  science  in  the  latter 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  the  eighteenth  has  wit- 
nessed its  most  rapid  progress.  In  this  period  of  time  we 
have  to  record  the  names  of  Boerhaave,  Fahrenheit,  and 
Martine,as  chiefly  contributing  to  increase  our  knowledge 
of  the  properties  of  heat.  But  a  thick  mist  vet  veiled  from 
the  eyes  of  men  the  explanation  of  some  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary yet  important  phenomena,  and  an  obscurity  pervaded 
t.je  entire   subject  which  no  ray  of  science  hud  yet  essayed 
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to  penetrate,  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Dr.  Black 
turned  his  active  mind  to  the  developement  of  the  mystery, 
and  by  his  two  capital  discoveries  of  the  existence  of  latent 
heat,  and  of  the  difference  of  the  capacities  of  different  bo- 
dies for  heat,  did  more  perhaps  towards  the  advancement  of 
modern  chymistry,  than  had  been  effected  by  the  labours  of  a 
preceding  century.  Much,  however,  yet  remained  to  be 
done,  and  the  luminous  theory  of  caloric,  which  with  some 
variation  is  adopted  by  almost  every  philosopher,  was  the 
result  of  the  united,  and  sometimes  concurring,  sometimes 
contending  exertions  of  Lavoisier,  Laplace,  Deluc,  Irvine, 
Wilche,  and  Crauford.  To  these  names,  some  more  recent 
might  perhaps  be  justjy  added  ;  nor  would  the  high  merit  of 
the  above  recited  names  be  disgraced  by  an  association  with 
the  more  recent  philosophers,  l*ictet,  Kumford,  Hope,  Hall, 
and  Leslie.  Hitherto  no  publication  of  any  part  of  Dr.  Ir- 
vine's writings  has  appeared,  and  scarcely  any  sufficiently 
clear  enunciation  of  the  particular  opinions  which  he  en- 
tertained. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  scientific  world  will  natu- 
rally feel  some  curiosity  to  learn  the  nature  and  Value  of 
the  work  before  us.  By  the  title-page  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  son  of  Dr.  Irvine  is  the  editor  of  his  father's  'manuscripts; 
but  he  is  also  the  author  of  nearly  one  half  of  the  volume. 
In  a  preface,  which  appears  to  be  written  with  a  becoming 
sense  of  modesty  and  filial  affection,  some  apology  is  sup- 
posed to  be  necessary  for  editing  manuscripts  which  have 
reposed  in  quiet  dust  for  eighteen  years  after  the  demise  of 
their  author.  Apologies  in  general  have  the  weight  of  fea- 
thers with  the  public  ;  and  we  think,  the  only  apology  for  the 
present  attempt  must  consist  in  its  successful  execution,  if 
that  has  been  accomplished,  in  this  part  of  the  volume 
before  us,  a  considerable  share  is  dedicated  to  the  ascertain- 
ing a  claim  of  Dr.  Irvine  to  the  priority  of  the  discovery  of 
the  metallic  nature  of  manganese.  The  observations  and 
experiments,  leading  to  this  conclusion  were  made  in  the 
year  V7pQ,  before  those  of  the  Swedish  philosophers,  and  the 
evidence  on  this  point  is  confirmed  by  the  respectable  and 
unexceptionable  testimony  of  Mr.  Watt,  from  whom  a  letter 
to  this  purpose  is  given  to  Dr.  Irvine  the  son. 

It   is  stated  that  on  this  occasion  Dr.  Irvine  did  not  com- 
mit any  of  his  observations  to   the  press;  and  in  general  he 
eems,  either  from  indolence,  nicety  of  taste,  or  disregard  of 
pinion,  to  have   neglected  every  opportunity  of  communi- 
utinghis  theories  and  experiments  to  the  public.    In  this  he 
is  not  met  with  many  followers  ;  and  though  aline  of  con- 
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duct  directly  opposite  may  sometimes  lead  to  less  pleasing 
consequences,  both  to  the  author  and  to  the  world,  we  are, 
notwithstanding,  persuaded,  that  on  the  whole  much  more 
good  to  a"  parties  is  likely  to  result  from  a  too  free  than  from 
a  too  rare  recourse  to  the  printer. 

The  body  of  the  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of  which 
$he  first  and  third  are  not  the  composition  of  Dr.  Irvine,  sen. 
The  avowed  object  of  the  four  essays  in  the  first  division  is 
to  illustrate  and  explain  Dr.  Irvine's  theory  of  heat,  and  this 
is  certainly  done  much  more  completely  than  has  hitherto 
been  effected,  and  the  public  are  here  put  in  possession 
of  authentic  information  of  the  opinions  of  that  philosopher, 
as  far  at  least  as  that  could  be  procured  from  the  perusal  of  his 
manuscript.  In  our  opinion  Dr.  Irvine,  jun.  has  been  success- 
ful in  giving  a  clear  and  impressive  view  of  his  father's  doc- 
trines, and  has  been  particularly  at  pains  to  point  out  the 
share  which  he  had  in  the  promoting  the  knowledge  of 
chemical  science,  not  only  on  the  subject  of  heat,  but  in  a 
more  general  point  of  view,  by  shewing  that  Dr.  Crauford's 
theory  is  to  be  considered  only  as  a  branch  of  Dr.  I.'s.  In 
this  part  of  the  work,  in  one  instance,  we  cannot  give  im-* 
plicit  faith  to  the  correctness  of  the  author,  when  he  repre- 
sents Count  Rumford  as  the  coadjutor  of  Mr.  Leslie  in  pro- 
posing the  air  as  the  vehicle  of  radiated  heat,  which  surely 
belongs  exclusively,  such  as  it  is,  to  the  latter  gentleman. 
On  the  whole,  however,  we  can  fairly  assert,  that  this  part 
of  the  work  affords  an  excellent  view  of  the  theory  of  heat 
of  which  it  treats,  and  contains  besides  many  good  and  many 
valuable  original  observations.  Dr.  I.  it  is  well  known, 
considered  all  bodies  as  containing  heat  in  proportion  to 
their  capacities  for  it,  and  on  these  principles  he  explained 
with  undoubted  ingenuity  and  great  plausibility,  the  appear- 
ance and  disappearance  of  temperature  in  all  chemical  phe- 
nomena and  operations.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 
enter  into  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  these  points,  nor  of 
the  celebrated  theorem  for  investigating  the  minimum  of 
heat,  or  the  natural  zero,  of  which  complete  information 
may  be  had  in  the  work  itself.  At  the  end  of  Part  1.  is  a  ma- 
thematically precise  statement  of  the  theory  of  heat  by  Dr 
Irvine  himself,  in  the  form  of  propositions  and  definition' 
of  which  we  have  to  lament  the  incompleteness. 

Part  II.  contains  a  series  of  Essays  on  miscellaneous  cb 
mical  subjects,  selected  by  Dr.  I.  jun.  from  the  manuscri 
of  his   father.     The    propriety   of    publishing    posthum 
works  is  almost  always  ambiguous,  and  it  is  difficult  to  si' 
what  right  any  man  has  to  tamper  thus  with  the  repute* 
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of  another.     Thii  ought  at  least  in  every  instance  to  be  done, 
to    use    the   language  of  some  of  our  parliamentary  orators/" 
after  grave  consideration.     The  public,  however,   who  care 
little  for  any  thing  but  their  own  amusement,    never  fail  to 
encourage  "all  attempts  to  present  them  with  this  species  of 
entertainment      The  propriety  of  publishing  any  old  physi- 
cal writings  in  the  present  rapidly  advancing  state  of  know- 
ledge,  may  also  admit  of  question,  though  the  editor  pro- 
fesses only  to  give  these  as  specimens  of  his  father's  method 
of  reasoning;   and  does  not  suppose   these  Essays,  in  all  in- 
stances, to  contain  new  matter,  though  they  occasionally  do. 
We  can  only  afford  room  to  notice  in  a  very  brief  manner 
the  contents  and  nature  of  a  few  of  these  Essays.  The  first,  on 
Heat  produced  by  mixture,  is  interesting,    as  an  early  state- 
ment of  Dr.  I.'s  theory  in  his  own  words.  The  essay  on  Rain 
contains  also  -some  good  observations  :  two   essays  on    the 
Roots  and  Seeds  of  Plants,  though  not  chemical,  are  amusing, 
Theeighth  and  ninth,  on  Fermentation,  admit  now  of  publi- 
cation only  because   they  professedly  exclude  theories,  and 
in  a  practical  point  of  view  they  may  be  of  considerable  uti- 
lity.    We  noticed  here  some  observations   on  the    manage- 
ment of  light  during  the  malting  of  grain,  which  may  pro- 
bably in  proper  hands  be  turned  to  good  account.     The  ele- 
venth essay  gives  a  succinct  view  of  the  nature  of  the  Cement 
of  the  ancients,  and,  in  fact,  treats  of  the  question,    whether 
the  Romans  possessed  any  art  of  making  a  cement  for  build- 
ing that  is  now  lost,  which   is  here  decided  in  the  negative, 
The  twelfth  essav,  on  the  Diamond,  contains  little  new, ex- 
cepting an  account  of  an  experiment  of  Dr.  1.  for  burning 
a    diamond,    which  differs  in    little    from    the    results   of 
former  authors  ;  a  very    good  natural    history  of  diamond, 
however,    will  be    found  here.     In*  a  very  long  note  the 
editor  has  speculated   with  some  success   on  several  of  the 
natural    appearances  of  .this    mineral  ;  though    among  tho 
oxydes  of  carbon  he  erroneously  reckons   plumbago.     In  a 
note-to  EssayXIII.  some  experiments  are  given  of  Dr. I. which 
seem   to  shew  that   the  air  kas  mure   influence  on  the  solu- 
tion of  metals  than   is  generally  supposed  :  at  least  it  is  de- 
monstrated that  in  almost  all  cases  the  gross  weights  of  the 
metal  and  acid  are  augmented,  notwithstanding  the  emission 
of  copious    vapours.     This    subject    deserves  and    requires! 
further  investigation.     The  last  essay  of  this  part  is  highly 
important,  as  it  shews  that  some  of  the  first  improvements, 
o  1  Dr.  Black's   theory  of  causticity,  were  made  by  one  of 
his  pupils.     The  solubility  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  water  by 
the  aid   of  carbonic  acid,  seems  to  ha\re    been   at  an  early 
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period  observed  by  Dr.  Irvine,  and  to  have  been  applied  by 
him  to  the  explanation  of  petrifying  springs  before  similar 
attempts   had  been  made  in  Sweden  by  Bergman. 

The   third  part  is  in   matter  and  language  wholiv  com- 

Y  Y  "* 

posed  by  Dr.  Irvine,  the  son.  It  consists  of  two  essays,  the 
first  of  which  contains  experiments  on  the  latent  heat  of 
various  bodies,  and  inquires  into  the  most  probable  methods 
of  extending  our  knowledge  of  these  points.  YVe  remark 
one  train!  of  reasoning  on  the  comparative  latent  heat  of  iron 
and  basalt.  The  second  essav  regards  the  affections  of  sul- 
phur  by  caloric,  in  which  the  thing  most  worthy  or'  notice  is 
an  attempt  to  shew,  that  sulphur,  by  the  raising  of  its  tem- 
perature to  .320,  becomes  infallibly  very  thick  without  re- 
gard to  time  or  access  of  air.  This,  which  is  said  by  Dr.  I. 
to  arise  from  the  polarity  of  incrustation,  is  used  by  him  to 
raise  doubts  regarding  the  cause  of  fluidity  itself.  But  the 
most  sedulous  attention  ought  in  these  experiments  to  be 
given  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  oxygen  in  every  form 
whatever. — We  regret  extremely  the  narrow  space  into 
which  we  have  been  obliged  to  compress  our  notice  of  this 
posthumous  work  of  a  philosopher,  who  held  so  high  a  repu-? 
tation  among  the  best  chymists  of  Europe,  although  from  an 
unaccountable  aversion  to  publication,  he  has  been  hitherto 
quoted  only  by  verbal  authority.  Perhaps  a  higher  compli- 
ment cannot  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  any  philosopher  than 
to  say  of  him,  as  was  said  of  Socrates,  that  he  was  best, 
known  by  the  testimony  of  his  scholars. 

It  cannot  be  doubled  that  the  scientific  world  will  be  sensi- 
ble of  the  merits  of  a  son,  who  recommends  fiimself  to  their 
notice  by  modestly  performing  the  task  of  a  commentator 
upon  the  writings  of  his  deceased  father,  which  he  has  not 
only  explained  but  improved,  and  to  which  his  own  essays 
form  a  valuable  addition. 
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RELIGION. 

Art.  II. — A  Sermon^  preached  at  Christ  Church,  before  the  Right 
lion,  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Aldermen,  and  the  Governors  of  the 
Royal  Hospital.*,  at  the  City  of  London,  on  Si.  Matthew's  Day, 
2\tt  September,  1805.  By  C.  V.  Le  Gricc,  1)1. Ai  4to.  Loudon, 
JMawnian.      ISOo. 

?.JlL  Le  price  conbjders  tljc  sjgn|  jillsded  to  in  the  text  (Mark 
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xvi.  17.  '  These  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe,')  as  emblems 
Ot*  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  which,  he  says  very  justly,  is  a  co- 
venant of  mercy  ;  and  the  testimonies  by  which  it  is  confirmed  all 
partake  of  the  same  divine  attribute. 

In  the  path  which  the  preacher  has  marked  out,  be  treads  with  a 
firm  and  manly  step.  The  view  which  he  has  taken  of  his  subject 
plainly  discovers  that  he  thinks  for  himself;  and  he  claims  our  at- 
tention and  approbation  by  the  acuteness  of  bis  remarks,  as  -well  as 
by  the  perspicuity  and  force  of  his  language.  Since  the  sermon  be- 
fore us  has  great  claims  to  our  praise,  and  was  preached  on  an  in- 
teresting occasion,  we  shall  give  a  brief  abstract  of  its  contents. 

Though  the  power  of  working  miracles  has  ceased,  yet  it  is  in 
the  ability  of  every  individual,  however  obscure,  in  some  sort  to  ex- 
ercise the  benevolent  principles  which  they  were  intended  to  pro- 
mote. What  the  wealthy  and  powerful  can  effect,  will  be  best  de- 
scribed in  the  author's  own  words  (page  8)  : 

'  Wholesome  laws  and  protecting  governments,  concentrate  the 
uses,  and  secure  the  purposes  of  modern  wealth  ;  and  (although  it 
may  be  presumption  to  assert  that  they  were  so  intended  by  Provi- 
dence) it  may  be  wise  to  regard  them  as  substitutes  for  miraculous 
powers,  inasmuch  as  they  enlarge  the  capacities  of  man  by  enabling 
him  to  look  to  a  distant  end,  and  exalt  his  energies  by  qualifying 
him  to  execute  plans,  which  by  their  stability  and  permanence, 
shall  be  productive  of  real  and  extended  good.  With  these  views 
they,  who  are  blest  with  the  happy  means,  cannot  do  better  than 
endow  charities,  which  shall  be  grafted  on  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
government,'  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  Le  G.  then  enters,  and  with  considerable  judgment,  into  the 
views  of  the  promoters  of  the  reformation,  and  shews  that  their 
charities  did  not  originate  in  vague  compassion  without  system  or 
plan,  but  were  guided  by  religious  principles  for.  the  promotion  of 
a  grand  scheme  of  benevolence.  The  particular  notice~of  his  audi- 
ence is afttrwards  called  to  Christ's  Hospital.  He  speaks  of  the 
discipline  and  advantages  of  that  excellent  seminary  In  strong  and 
animated  terms.  The  scheme  of  christian  benevolence  in  the  royal 
hospitals  is  summed  up  in   the    following  eloquent    manner  : 

4  The  evil  and  adulterous  generation  is  not  yet  extinct,  and  if 
anv  of  that  race  ask  a  sign  of  the  divine  origin  of  our  faith,  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Blessed  Jesus,  we  will  shew  them  the  blind  man'  taker* 
by  the  hand:' — we  will  lead  them  to  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  shew 
them  the  tender  mercies,  which  are  restoring  him  who  lies  senseless 
and  stupid,  like  the  deaf  man  that  hears  not,  unconscious  of  the 
voice  which  would  cheer  him,  or  of  the  hand  which  supports  his 
aching  head: — we  will  lead  them  to  the  chambers  of  that  sorrow 
which  is  worse  than  death,  that  malady  at  which  the  nearest  and 
the  dearest  kinsmen  are  affrighted  and  stand  afar  off,  and  we  will 
shew  them  the  lunatic  and  sore  vexed,  removed  to  an  asylum,  where, 
though  be  foameth  andgnasheth  with  his  teeth,  and  pincth  avvAVii|f 
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shall  not  "  fall  oft-times  into  the  fire,  and  oft  into  the  water/'  the 
spirit  shall  not  "  throw  him  down,  and  bruise  him,  and  tear  him,"  but 
pity  is  shewn  unto  him,  who  knows  not  how  to  implore  it,  mercy  is 
extended  unto  them  who  know  not  to  have  mercy  on  themselves. 
Lastly,  we  will  lead  them  to  this  assembly  of  young  children,  with 
United  prayers  and  praises  addressing  the  throne  of  grace,  and  giving 
thanks  to  God  for  that  bountiful  kindness,  which  prepares  them 
to  be  useful  members  of  society,  and  to  be  inheritors  of  the  kingdom 
of  heaven/ 

The  sermon  concludes  with  the  Consideration  and  refutation  of 
the  systems  of  modern  philosophers,  and  of  some  objections  to  this 
great  and  glorious  truth,  that  charity  is  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  our  holy  faith.  We  regret  that  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  production  itself  for  further  information  ;  but  we  at  the  same 
time  assure  them  that  their  time  and  attention  will  be  amply  re- 
warded. 

It  should  be  observed  that  this  discourse  was  preached  on  the 
tame  occasion  as  Dr.  Parr's  celebrated  6pital  sermon,  with  which, 
we  think,  it  deserves  to  be  placed  on  the  same  shelf. 

Art.  12. — Two  Discourses,  designed  to  recommend  a  general  Ob* 
servance  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  By  T.  Drummond.  &vo.  ls.6d, 
pp.  43.     Johnson.      1805. 

THE  author  of  these  two  Discourses  tells  us,  in  his  preface,  that 
lie  has  suppressed  his  '  inducement  to  obtrude  them  before  the 
public'  We  cannot  but  wish  that  he  had  adopted  a  diametrically 
opposite  conduct,  as  we  might  then  perchance  have  heard  what  the 
*  candid  reader'  will  vainly  search  for  in  the  Discourses  themselves~- 
a  plausible  reason  tor  their  publication. 

ART.  13.— A  Key  to  the  Apostolic  Writings,  By  John  Taylor, 
D.D.  abridged:  -with  a  preliminary  Dissertation  on  the  Sctip* 
tures  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Thomas  Hone.  \'2mo.  pp.  \$J . 
Johnson.     1S05. 

DR.  Taylor's  'Key  to  the  Apostolic  Writings,' has  been  much, 
esteemed,  and  this  abridgment,  as  far  as  we  have  compared  it  with 
the  original,  is  well  executed.  We  cannot,  however,  see  any  good 
reason  for  so  frequently  leaving  out  the  references  to  the  chapters 
and  verses  of  scripture  from  which  the  quotations  are  taken:  and 
we  consider  the  preliminary  dissertation,  as  adding  to  the  price,  with- 
out increasing  the  value  of  the  work.  Dr.  Watson,  Bishop  of  Lian- 
datf,  has  introduced  '  the  Key'  intotho  third  volume  of  his  Theological 
Tracts  with  the  following  preface  :  '  This  work,  which  is  prefixed  to 
the  author's  Paraphrase  and  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
is  greatly  admired  by  the.  learned,  as  containing  the  best  introduc- 
tion to  the  ppistles,  and  the  clearest  account  of  the  whole  gospel 
jcheme  which  was  ever  written/ 
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MEDICINE. 

Art.  14. — Tracts  and  Observations  on  the  salutary  Treatment  of 
Infants,  not  strictly  medical;  comprehending  a  new  System  in  Dis- 
cipline and  Management,  during  the  Period  of  infantile  Life  ; 
•wherein  are  considered  and  pointed  out  several  important  Circum- 
stances essentially  connected  with  Health  ;  in  a  View  to  anticipate, 
as  well  as  to  remove  Diseases  during  that  difficult  Period  ;  chiefly 
for  the  Information  and  Guide  of  Female  Parents.  By  Robert 
Bath,  King-street,    Portman-sqvare.     8vo.     Cawthorn.      1805. 

SHOULD  the  renowned  Dr.  Gall  ever  extend  his  cranioScopical 
observations  to  this  country,  we  are  persuaded  that  he  will  find,  in 
King-street,Portman-square,one  object,  at  least,worthy  his  most  curi- 
ous investigation.  The  cranium  in  which  this  incoherent  and  unintel- 
ligible piece  of  pedantry  and  ignorance  could  be  engendered,  must  be 
unique.  The  production  itself  is  truly  so,  except  in  its  design, 
in  which  it  resembles  numerous  publications  in  this  credulous  coun- 
try, being  chiefly  intended  to  save  newspaper  fees,  and  to  conveya 
most  useful  piece  of  information,  (which  may  be  found  in  the  title- 
page,  as  a  substitute  for  literary  honours),  that '  Robert  Bath,'  re- 
sides in' King-street,  Portman-square.'  In  order  that  female  parents 
may  be  acquainted  with  the  sort  of  information  which  this  luminous 
instructor  is  capable  of  affording  them,  we  quote  the  following  most 
lucid  specimen  : 

'  There  is  a  circumstance  in  this  period  of  infantile  life,  of  some 
consideration,  in  the  step  of  making  the  transition  in  habitude 
the  more  easy  and  accessible,  and  which,  though  uncomplicated, 
makes  up  something  important :  it  is,  that  the  object  of  vision  be 
consulted,  and  carefully  kept  out  of  sight,  or  disguised,  and  when 
the  ideas  are  very  indistinct  and  imperfect,  like  light  to  the  un- 
happy maniac,  disposes  to  create  new  mental  irritation,  by-  the 
admission  of  the  use  of  light,  in  giving  distinctness  and  form  to  the 
visionary  person  ;  whereas  without  that  circumstance,  reminiscence, 
being  very  weak  and  imperfect,  would  not  be  equal  to  call  forth, 
much  less  keep  up,  unhoping  desire,  or  its  excitement.'     P.   104. 

Such  is  the  extraordinary  learning  and  perspicuity  cf  'Robert 
Bath  1'  A  name  which  may  be  placed  at  the-  head  of  the  heroes  of 
the  Dunciad,  without  fear  of  rivalship  or  competition. 

Art.  15. — The  Modern  Practice  of  Physic.  By  Edward  Goodman 
Clarke,  M.  D.  Physician  to  the  Forces,  fyc.  8fo.  Longman. 
1805. 

THIS  volume  may  be  recommended  to  the  student,  as  contain;n» 
the  best  compendium  of  modern  improvements  in  medicine  and 
therapeutics,  which  we  have  had  occasion  to  peruse.  The  detail  of 
symptom*,  under  each  head,  is  very  comprehensive  and  correct;  and 
scarcely  any  remedies,  which  have  stood  the  test  of  experience,  are 


Alt* 
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omitted  to  be  mentioned.  The  author  has  closely  followed  the 
nosology  of  Dr.  Cullen,  as  his  text  book;  not  even  daring  so  far  to 
deviate  from  the  steps  of  his  master,  as  to  introduce  any  account  of 
the  cow-pock.  From  the  importance  which  that  disease  has  now 
obtained,  this  omission  is  censurable.  At  the  conclusion  of  each 
bead,  Dr.  Clarke  has  offered  some  practical  suggestions,  in  the  form 
ol  queries,  onthe  ingenuity  of  which  we  cannot  compliment  him. 

A*t.  \6. — A  new  Anatomical  Nomenclature i  relating  to  the  Terms 
■which  are  expiessiteof  Position  and  Aspect  in  the  Animal  System. 
By  John  Barclay,  M.  D.  Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  S$c.  Edinburgh. 
8tu.     5s.     Longman  and  Co.      1803. 

THIS  little  philosophical  work  has  been    somehow  neglected  both 
by   our   predecessors  and    ourselves.     The  difficulty  of    obtaining 
clear  and   distinct  views  of  the  complicated  structure  of  the  animal 
organs,    arising  in    a    considerable    degree  from  the  ambiguity   of 
many   of    the     terms    which    custom    has    appropriated     to  anato- 
mical  description,  has  been  long    felt  and    acknowledged.    Among 
the     French,    the     great    improvers     of     scientific    nomenclature, 
some   slight    attempts  have    been   made    to    reform    the    technical 
language  of  anatomy,  especially  by    Vicq  d'Azyr   and  Chaussier  ; 
but  Dr.  Barclay  remarks    that    their  improvements  are  imperfect, 
and  formed  upon  principles  too  partial    to  comprehend   the  general 
delects.    After  some  intelligent  and  perspicuous  observations  in  the 
three,  first  chapters,  on  language,  its  kinds  and  changes,  and  on  no- 
menclature in  general,   Dr.    Barclay    proceeds  very    successfully  to 
point  out  the  imperfections  of  the   technical    language  of  anatomy, 
and  the  means  of  improving    it.     The  terms  expressive  of  aspect,  as 
superior,  inferior,  ecc.  are  riot. only  assumed  from  an  imaginary  po- 
sition of  the  human  body,  but  are  totally   inapplicable,   consistently 
with  any  degree  of  propriety  or  perspicuity,  to  the  parts  and  organs 
of  other  animals.     The  author  proposes  to  substitute   terms   which 
shall  be  eqiiklly  applicable   to  every   position,  and    to  the  general 
i.:ul>jecls  of  comparative,  as  well  as  of  human   anatomy.      The   atlas 
being  the  name  of  the  bone  terminating  the  spine  next  the  head,  and 
thiisacruw  thai  of  the  terminating  bone  of  the  opposite  extremity,  he 
jwould  substitute  the  words  *  at  latitat'  and  '  sacral;'  for  superior  tin® 
inferior;   thus  the  arm,  the  fore-leg,    and    the  wing, -respectively, 
would  be  called  the  at/antal  extremity;  the  leg  or  hind-leg  the  sacral 
extremitv.      Upon    the  same    principle,    tor  anterior  and  posterior 
Le  would   substitute  '  stein.d'  and   '  dorsal  ;'  for  external  and  inter- 
nal,' '  dermal''  and  '  central;'  or,  if  speaking  of  an  organ,  '  peripheral' 
and  '  central.'     In  describing  the  head,   he  clearly  points  out  ten  as- 
pects, to  which  he  gives  the  Following  denominations,  '  dermal,  cen- 
tral   and    mesial,    dextrnl  and   sinistral,    coronal  and  basilar,    inial, 
antinial,  add  glabellar  ;'   in/on  being  the    Greek    word  for    occiput, 
and  glabella  having  been  employed  by  some  Lathi  "writers  to  denote 
the  purl  where    th*  nival  bone?   are  connected   with    the'  ovfronfis. 
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The  principle  appears  to  be  unobjectionable,  and  it  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  such  a  reform  in  the  language,  would  facilitate  the  acqui- 
sition of  anatomical  knowledge^  and  especially  that  of  comparative 
anatomy.  Perhaps  some  of  the  terms  may  be  thought  to  savour  of 
"affectation;  and  right  and  left  will  seem  to  many  as  clear  and  as  ele- 
gant as  dextrai  and  sinistral,  and  occipital,  to  which  we  are  accus- 
Lomed,  not  less  satisfactory  than  the  Greek  word  inial ;  but  Dr. 
13.  observes  that  the  occipital  is  found  in  two  different  aspects,  being 
sometimes  '  basilar.'  By  changing  the  terminations,  the  terms  may 
be  employed  adverbially,  or  to  express  connection,  &c.  There  is 
much  of  a  commendable  spirit  of  philosophy  shewn  in  this  volume, 
and  no  captious  or  forward  desire  of  mere  innovation.  If  it  should 
be  approved  of  by  the  public.  Dr.  Barclay  promises  to  shew  its  appli- 
cation in  detail,  and  to  add  on  a  general  and  connected  plan,  the 
nomenclatures  of  the  bones,  muscles,  blood-vessels,  nerves,  liga- 
ments, &c. 

POETRY. 

Art.  17- — The  Rustic,  a  Poem,  in  four  Cantos.     By  Ewan  Clark. 
1   Vol.   IZmo.     Ostell.   1805. 

THE  author  informs  us  in  his  preface,  that  '  he  has  occasionally 
amused  a  leisure  hour  during  a  iife  of  meat  retirement,  in  weaving  a 

i  i 

couplet  ;  and  now  that  he  has  seen  his  seventieth  year,  he  exercises 
the  privilege  of  age,  which  ever  thinks  it  is  entitled  to  be  heard.  In 
approaching  the  tribunal  of  Criticism,  he  confesses  that  he  has  much, 
to  fear ;  yet  the  judges  of  literary  merit,  like  other  judges,  are  not 
divested  of  the  best  feelings,  and  they  will  treat  an  old  man  with 
every  indulgence  which  he  can  reasonably  claim.' 

The  Critical  Reviewers  are  unwilling  to  be  excelled  even  by' the 
Lacedemonians,  in  reverent  respect  to  age.  IMr.  Clark  shall  be 
heard. 

'  Glad  Easter-tide,  of  eggs  the  annual  bane, 
Is  hail'd,  and  echo'd  by  the  youthful  train. 
Eggs  are  requested  ;  eggs  are  not  denied, 
By  doting  mothers  and  fond  aunts  supply'd  ; 
These,   by  due  process,  lose  their  native  dye, 
And  in  new  glory  dazzle  ev'ry  eye. 
Behold  them,  rang'd  in  many  a  lengthen' d  row, 
Reflecting  all  the  colours  of  the  bow  ! 

'  Pasch-day  is  come ;  each  boy,  transported,  flies. 
Eggs  in  his  hat,  and  hurry  in  his  eyes  *, 
Flies  to  the  rendezvous  upon  the  green  ; 
'lime  out  of  mind,  the  pasch-egg  trundling  scene. 
Now  is  the  eager  war  of  eggs  begun, 
And  many  a  bloodless  battle  lost  and  won  ; 
The  ban  iiiood  of  ev'ry  egg  is  tried% 


And  trundle,  trundle,  heard  from  ev'ry  side; 
kit.  Rev.  Vol.  Q.  December,   1305. 
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Crash  after  crash  reverberates  around, 

And  shiver'd  shells  bestrew  the  painted  ground. 

Each  egg  is  crush 'd... .and  sect  with  stomachs  keen, 

How  the  young  rogues  regale  upon  the  green  ! 

High  flavoured  is  the  feast  the  yolks  supply. 

And  chins  and  chocks  partake  their  saffron  dye.'    p.  \6. 

The  Rustic,  whose  infancy,   manhood,    and  age,  are  described  in 
cantos,  is  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  a 'northern  county, 
of  course,   the   manners  and  customs  which  are  delineated,  are 
j*eC     .  ir  to  that  part  of  the  kingdom.      Mr.  Clark's  poem  is,  with- 
out .!')'■'  •    very  much  admired    by    the  lads  and  lasses  of  Northum- 
berland and  Cumberland  ;  and  as  we  shall  pass  through  those  parts 
in  the  spring,  and  have  no  inclination  to  encounter  a  tempest  of  eggs, 
i*e  shall  wave  all  severity  of  criticism.     Our  sallow  cheeks  require- 
no  'sal  .'     Local  poets  are  of  great  use,  as  they  rescue  many 
a  name  i             ilivion,   an<f  give  immortality  to  many    whose    fame 
might  1          1    en  buried  with  their  bones.      A  poet  ought  to  possess 
gene  al  knowledge,  and  in'a  degree  so  extensive,  that  Dr.  Johnson's 
dogue  of  what  a  p.  >  t   ought  to 'know,    is  in  itself  a  catalogue  of 
•                 knowledge.;   but  it  is  impossible  that  even   the  king's  poet 
•    can  be  acquainted  with    the  '  famous  men'  of  every  district, 
ur  from  the  Muse.      Hence  ihe   great  u^e  of 
parish  poets,   whose  local  knowledge  may  keep  the  register  of  Par- 
.ilete.     For  instance,  Tom- ThtjmVs  character  has  been 
blazoned    in  every  comer  of  the  globe  ;   but  who  ever  heatd,  or  who 
would   ever  have  heard  of  Tom  Little,  if  Mr.  Clark  had  not  em- 
balmed his  memory  inverse? 

'  To  thee,  Tom  Little,  of  elastic  toe. 

To  thee,  through  friendship,  shall  one  couplet  flow  ; 

ight  by  thy  skill  have  thousands  ris'n  to  fame, 
\\  graceful  dancing  that  distinction  claim.'  ' 

With  great  diffidence  Mr.  Clark  hesitates  to  bestow  a  proud  dis- 
tinction on  the  accomplishnient  of  dancing.  Mr.  C.  did  not  know, 
or  perhaps  did  not  recollect,  that  the  hero  of  the  Iliad  is  constantly 
represented  as  excelling  in  this  art.  Achilles  is  seldom  introduced 
but  on  tip-toes,  kooxs  uievs,  '  ever  on  the  jig.'  His  history  is  an  alle- 
gory on  dancing  :  thus  the  tale  of  his  being  mortal  only  in  the  heel\ 
is  nothing  more  than  a  poetical  expression  for  the  great  consequence 
of  which  his  heels  were  to  his  profession.  Break  his  nose,  put  out  his 
e}e,  cut  offhis  arm  oj  his  ears— these  wounds  would  do  him  little 
injury:  but  snap  the  tendon  of  his  heel,  and  it  would  be  all  over 
with  him.  Hence  the  name  which  has  been  attached  to  that  sinew, 
and  hence  the  anxiety  of  Messrs.  Vestris,  Laborie,  and  other  heroes, 
for  the  safety  of  that  part,  by  a  wound  in  winch  only,  like  Achilles 
of  old,  they  can  be  deprived  o,f  immortality.  We  congratulate  Tom 
Little  on  his  at  length  acquiring  that  celebrity  which  is  due  to  his 
art,  and  which  has  been  so  long  due  to   kim   as  the  distinguished 
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yjit'vyo;  of  Northumbrian  fetes.     Query,  Is  Tom  Little  vsegot  Trgoregw 
tor  Little  Tom  ?  This  should  be  explained  in  a  note. 

•  In  perusing  the  three  following  lines  we  tell  into  a  pleasant  mis- 
take : 

'  The  hard  horn-book  claims  all  his  studious  care  : 
A  Mary  Bone  must  all  her  pains  bestow, 
T'  impress  that  p — o  must  be  sounded  Po.' 

We  conjectured  that  '  Mary  Bone'  was  an  error  of  the  press  for 

*  Marrow-bone,'  signifying  a  bone,  skewer,  or  pointer  used  by  the 
schoolmistress.  Upon  referring  to  the  notes,  we  found  that  Mary 
Bone  is  tha  name  of  the  schoolmistress  herself,  '  who,  for  upwards 
cf  half  a  century,  made  it  her  employment  to  teach  very  young  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  the  first  rudiments  of  the  English  language.'  O  ! 
ye  quick-scented  conjectural  critics,  who  are  yet  unborn,  from 
what  bitter  controversies,  from  what  clouds  of  darkness  and  misap- 
prehension, has  this  single  note  of  the  living  author  saved  you.— 
Would  that  /Esehylus  had  been  as  provident  as  Mr.  Ewan  Clark  ? 

Art.  18. — Poems,  by  Robertas.     lQ,mo.  Js.     Ebers.  1S05. 

WOMEN  and  wine 
Are  joys  divine. 

Experto  crede  Roberto.  As  our  poet  profesf?s  to 
enjoy  only  what  he  lawfully  may,  we  know  not  which  has  most  rea- 
son to  be  grateful  for  his  rapturous  fondness — his  wife  or  his  wine- 
merchant.     Let  o\u  readers  judge. 

'  Charlotte  dugusia's  Kiss. 

'The  bee,   from  Venus'  fragrant  bovver, 
Sips  the  juice  of  every  flower, 
And  sweetly  sips  it  from  the  rose, 
Whence  nectar's  dew  divinely  flows; 
But  I,  ye  gods!  sip  greater  bliss, 
I  sip  Augusta's  humid  kiss! 
A  kiss!  with  warmest  joys  replete  J 
A  kiss!  that  burns  with  lawful  heat! 
A  kiss!   that  gives'  such  fond  delight, 
That  I  could  kiss  her  day  and  nigktj     p.    12. 

'  Anacreontic. 

1  I  love  to  drink,  nor  is  it  o>ld 
That  I  should  love  you,  festive  god! 
Your  gifts  were  sent  for  man's  delight, 
That  he  might  revel  thro'  the  night. 

'  Yes,   it's  divinely  true,  and  wise 
That  all  our  joys  from  you  arise, 
Arise  from  you,   to  whom  'tis  given 
On  earth  to  spread  the  sweets  oi  Heaven! 
F  f  2      • 
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1  Fill  high  the  bowl,  with  nectar  fill ! 

I  swear  by  Jove  I  love  you  still, 

Still  better,  dear,  enchanting  boy! 

For  I  have  tasted  all  your  joy, 

All  your  joy,  for  many  a  time 

I've  bath'd  myself  in  tubs  of  wine  ! 

Mortals  sadly  lime  would  measure, 

If  they  knew  not  tipsey  pleasure  !'    r.  11*. 

Art.   1Q. — Fatal  Curiosity  ;  or,  the  Vision  of  Silvester.     A  Pocmr 
in  three  Books.     By  Jostph  Bounden.    \2mo.     Longman.      JS05. 

THE  design  of  this  poem  is  to  shew  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  in 
denying  to  man  a  knowledge  of  futurity,  and  to  prove  the  impos- 
sibility of  supporting  life  under  the  dreadful  anticipations  arising 
from  this  knowledge,  by  the  example  of  one,  to  whom,  in  a  dream,  it 
is  supposed  to  be  granted. 

The  author  professes  it  to  be  the  first  production  of  a  very  young 
man,  '  who  composed  it  while  engaged  in  his  profession,  and  com- 
mitted it  to  paper  as  opportunity  occurred.' 

The  poem  may  be  regarded  as  a  promising  exercise  ;  but  the 
person  who  attempts  blank  verse,  should  be  reminded,  that  this  kind 
of  metre  is  of  all  others  the  most  difficult,  embracing  all  the  varia- 
tions of  lrarmony,al'l  the  delicacies,  and  all  the  sublimities  of  diction. 
Weak  sentiments  and  common  place  thoughts  may  be  rendered  grate- 
ful to  the  ear,  and  pleasing  to  the  memory,  by  the  jingling  cadences 
of  rhyme  ;  and  he  whose  genius  does  not  soar  above  the  clouds,  should 
Tecollect  that  prudence  demands  from  him  a  due  attention  to  all 
those  helps  which  may  add  grace  to  his  flight,  which  as  it  is  less 
raised  from  the  earth,  is  more  within  the  ken  of  cpmmon  observa- 
tion. Mr.  B.'s  genius,  though  respectable,  and  satisfactory  to  himself 
and  to  his  friends,  is  not  calculated  for  daring  flights,  and  we  should 
advise  him  either  to  adopt  rhyme,  or  to  pay  great  attention  to  those 
poets,  who  have  shone  in  blank  verse,  and  whose  intricate  and  grand 
harmony  he  does  not  seem  to  have  studied.  In  the  vision  of  Sil- 
vester there  is  nothing  ridiculous,  noris  there  any  thing  admirable. 
The  lines  consist  of  the  proper  number  of  syllables,  hut  this  is  not 
blank  verse. 

\yith  perseverance,  study,  and  labour,  without  which  nothing  is 
placed  within  the  reach  of  mortals,  this  author  may  write  some- 
thing  which  may  procure  him  a  fair  name  ;  but  if  he  continues  '  to 
commit  poems- to  paper  as  opportunities  offer,'  his  poems  will  be 
committed  to  the  place  'where  we  and  all  our  fathers  have  gone' 
as  often  as  necessities  require.  We  do  not  mean  to  discourage  Mr. 
B.  who  possesses  feeling  and  good  sense,  but  to^point  out  the  only 
path  that  ran  lead  to  tame.  Comparisons  ar*  odious  and  often  dan- 
gerous: whoever  reads  the  moral,  which  the  Vision  of  Silvester  is. 
jnfended  to  inculcate,  will  recollect  thesuperior  manner  in  which  \\ 
beeu    illustrated  in  law  •  Hermit'  of  Farnel.     it   is   a  writer's 
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awn  fault  if  he  selects  a  subject  on  which  a  comparison  may  be 
-made, 

NOVELS. 

Art.  20. — The  Secret,  a  Novel.     By  Isabella  Kelly.   4  Vols.  snutU 

8vo.     Longman.     1805. 


o 


i  LOOK  upon  the  face  !  thy  deeds  are  written  in  it's  convulsions  ; 
•and  the  characters  shall  be  read  by  the   destroying  angel. 

'  A  form  like  this  shall  draw  thy  curtains  when  thou  sleepest,  and 
reach  to  thee  her  ice-coid  hand. 

'  A  form  like  this  shall  flit  before  thee  when  thou  diest,  and  chase 
away  thy  expiring  prayer  for  mercy. 

'A  form  like  this  shall  stand  by  thy  grave  when  thou  risest,  and 
jtext  to  the  throne  of  God  when  he  pronounces  thy  doom. 

'Ah  !  tremble  !  tremble  !  tremble  !' — Lewis. 

The  above  passage  stands  as  -the  motto  to  these  four  volumes,  and 
of  course  the  first  chapter  opens  with  the  '  stormy  blasts  of  December 
blowing  loud   and  fearful    through    the  wild  cloisters  of  a  very  an- 
cient abbey,  whose  venerable   fabric  stood   in  mouldering  magnifi- 
cence on  the  margin  of  a  rapid   river.'     We  must  confess  that  we 
.took  up  these  volumes  with  an  impression  from  the   title-page  thai 
we  should    be   disgusted  with  a  large  portion  of -trash,    but   we  have 
been  agreeably  disappointed;   and  though  Madame  de  St.  Aubine, 
Berthaline,  Julius,  and  Lord  Glenclullen  are  ladies  and   gentlemen 
whose  characters  must  be  familiar  to  novel  readers,  we  can  assure 
them  that  the  '  Secret '  will  excite  their  curiosity,  and  keep  it  awake 
to  the  end  ofthe  fourth  volume.     The  style  is  superior   to  that  of 
the  general  class  of  novels,  and   (what    is  of  greater   moment)   the 
sentiments  are  pure.     We  are  at    a  loss  to   conceive  why    the    fair 
authoress,  who  appears  to  possess  a  refined  mind,  and  no  inconsider- 
able powers  of  description,  should  adopt  the  mystic  manner  of  Mr. 
Lewis;  unless  she  finds  from  her  bookseller,  that  the  public  appe- 
tite, which  must  be  regularly  gratified,  is  at  present  in  that  sickly 
state,  which  requires  sauces   of  the   most  heterogeneous  mixture. 
This  mode  of  writing,  in  which   beings  are  introduced  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  frightening  the  reader,  some  flitting  along  like  the  figures 
of  a  magic-lantern,  and   others  fixed   like  scare-crows,   may  excite 
wonder  for  a  time,   but  when  the  scare-crow    is    discovered   to    be 
nothing  but  rags,  even  pigeons  will  feed  cmietly  under  the   flappings 
■of  its  fantastic  terrors.  No  person  is  pleased  more  than  once  with  the 
story  of  the  ghost,  which  proved  to  be  a  '  white  cow.'     We  offer  this 
reflection  to  Mrs.  K.'s  serious  consideration,  who  has  given  us  suffi- 
cient proof,    that  she  is  capable  of  compositions  which  may  procure 
io  her  name  a  fair  and  lasting  reputation. 
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Art.  21. — The  Impenetrable  Secret ;  a  Novel.  By  Francis  Lathom, 
Author  of  Men  and  Manners,  Mystery,  &c.  Sw.  2  Vols. 
Lane.     1805. 

MORE  secrets,  and  really  worth  knowing.     We  congratulate  our 
fair  readers. 

lijthe  merits  of  a  novel  consist,  as  we  have  generally  been  taught 
to  believe,  in  exciting  an  interest  for  virtue  and  an  indignation  against 
vice,  till  the  principal  characters  are  rewarded 'by  that  justice,  which, 
though  it  cannot  be  universally  administered  in  reality,  is  practicable 
and  useful  in  fiction,  the  work  of  which  we  speak  is  entitled  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  praise.     The  story  is  constructed  on  so  artful  a 
plan  that  none  of  the  agents  are  left  for  an  instant  unemployed  ;  the 
events  are  proceeding  in  every  quarter  at  once;   and  the   interest  it 
divided    indeed,   but   never    weakened.     From  the  opening   of  the 
action  to  the  discovery  of  the  secret,  our  curiosity  increases  ;  though 
we  cannot  attribute  to  curiosity  alone,  a  sensation,  which  seems  as 
closely  allied  to    sympathy,  as  to  astonishment.     The    explanatory 
statements,  that  follow  the  chief  developement,  are   all  satisfactory 
and  probable  ;   but  perhaps,    though   they  amply   account    for    the 
preceding  wonders,   and  possess  in  themselves  a  considerable  inte- 
rest, Mr.  Lathom   would  have  increased  his  "general   effect  by    the 
compression,  or  if  possible,  by    the  earlier  introduction  of  circum- 
stances, which  necessarily  weaken  where  they  do  not  improve  a  com- 
position, and,  like  too  heavy  a  tail  on  a  school-boy's  kite,  take  away 
from  the  body  of  the   work  its  proportionable    weight.     The  author 
in  his  preface  very    feelingly  condemns  the  licentious    taste    which 
lias  been  introduced  by  some  recent  translations   from    our  corrupt 
neighbours ;  and,  in  order  '  that  the  mother  of  a   family  may   never 
blush  to  see  this  novel  in  the"  hands  of  her  daughters,'  preserves  a 
strict  regard,  the  more  laudable,   because  now  uncommon,  for  the 
principle.-,  of  delicacy.     Yet  ft  must  be  observed,  that  the  Impene- 
trable Secret  appears  to  have  been   written  with    a  degree  'of  care- 
lessness,  as  far  as   grammar  and  style  are  concerned,   which  we  are 
not  easily  disposed  to  excuse  ;  and  we  hope  that,  if  a  s<  cond  edition 
shall   be   called  for,   Mr.  Lathom  will  take  the  pains  to  revise  these 
imperfections,  in  a  work  which  is  capable,  on  the  whole,  of  afford- 
ing much  entertainment  and  some  instruction. 


o 


CLASSICS. 

Art.  22. — Anacreontica  Greece.  Receitsitit,nofisquet  uxit 

I'r.  Hen.  Dothe,  Magdeburgentis,     ISmo.     Lipsiae.     1S05.     Im- 
ported t  y  Lunn. 

'  When,'  says  JM r .  Bpthe  in  his  preface,  '  those  Greek  verges, 
which  are  called  Anacreontics,  appeared  tome  rough  and  neglected, 
sneenobooy  before  nie  r  to  have  understood  them,   1  mv- 

Mir  have  taken  good  cave,  ti.at  they  shall  be  properly   amended   and 
restored.'     This  sample  of  egotism  comes  from  iiulin.     The  Greek 
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test  is  pretty,  and  the  paper  is  godd  for  a  book  printed  at  Leip- 
sig. 

The  opening  to  the  '  Annotationes' affords  us  some  metrical  re- 
marks on  the  different  species  of  '  Anacreontic'  verse.  The  feet 
which  are  i<ro%povoi  and  ktoo-jix^oi  are  explained  for  the  capacities  of 
school-hoys.  But  the  observation  in  page  120,  is  calculated  to  mis- 
lead,  and  originates  evidently  from  an  ignorance  of  the  nice  critical 
distinctions  of  metre,  in  which  the  literary  world  has  lately  made  a 
wonderful  improvement.  '  In  veterrimis  poetis,  vslut  Hesipdp, 
etiam  anapcestus  promisevtt  adhibetur '  We  did  not  expect  this 
even  from  Germany.  Hermann  never  wrote  any  thing  hatff  so  stupid 
on  metre. 

Anacreon  had  utterly  perished  in  the  wreck  of  antiquity,  had  not 
the  care  of  Constantine  Cephalas  preserved  his  relics  in  the  tenth 
century.  However  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  ancient  authors 
the  compiler  might  have  been,  he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  their  nicer 
elegancies  ;  and  in  this  instance  considered  many  of  his  extracts  as 
mere  prose.  It  is,  however,  notorious  that  the  above  mentioned  col- 
lection comprised  the  remains  of  other  authors  besides  .uiacreon, 
which  are  generally  attributed  to  him,  but  on  which  it  is  now  im- 
possible  to  decide,  or  to  restore  them  to  their  real  fathers. 

In  the  Ode  Ets  Awwaov  which  begins 

Atoi  o  tracts,  o  Bxy.^ps, 

o  Kvatipfuv,  Avxios, 

we  have  the  following  note  :  '  Bxx-xp*  adjectivum  est.  h.  1.  referen- 
dum que  ad  Avmos  :  bacchans  Lyoeus.'.  We  certainly  cannot  contra- 
dict the  possibility  of  this  position;  but  it  surely  was  more  to  the 
taste  of  the  Greeks  to  mention  the  same  deity  under  various  names. 
We  have  a  thousand  instances  of  this  holy  vanity.  Let  us  quote 
a  few  ;  and  then  we  think  the  substantive  Bxxyos,  will  retain  his  si- 
tuation. 

Callimachus  addresses  the  goddess, 


nOAYHNYME  xzi  IloXvvxe. 


And  again,  Diana  says  to  Jupiter, 

Aos  {aoi  7r«p-J£w»jii  xiuvtoVf  xttkx,  (pvXxao'Eiv 
Kcct  nOAYHNTMIHN,  tvx  py  poi  <pot$os  spigot. 

^?lutusal«o,  in  Aristophanes, 

Cls  ayxSov  es-;v  EnfiNYMIAS  riOAAAS  e^e.v.      Ar.  Pluf, 

And  in  Latin, 

She  tu  mavis  ERYCIN A  ridens,  &c.  Sec. 

Arid  does  not  Sophocles  address  the  very  divinity  in  question  ? 

nOAYfWYME,    Kx^ttfcs 
Nvix.<pxs  dyxApx,    Cx.C.      Ant. 
Notwithstanding    the    vanity    which    usheVs   in  so  ne    o?   these 
Jiaiulae,    there   are   occasionally  strati   lucad   fmendu-fous.      'J  h« 
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chief  remarks   are  borrowed    from    Brunck,  and  are  accordingly 

acknowledged.     The  index  to  these  odes  is  very  strangely  formed. 
it  puts  us  in  mind  of  the  index  to  the  Psalms  translated  by  Stern- 
hold  and  Hopkins,  subjoined  to  our  book  of  common  prayer. 
Akt.  23. — Commentanus    perpetuus    et    plains    in    Orativncm    M. 
TidliiCiceronis  pro  M.  Marcello,  cum  Appendicc,  SfC.     Ami  ore 
Benjamin  Weinke.     &vo,    pp.272.     Lipsia?.     1805.    Imported  by 
Lunn. 

"WEISKE  is  an  indefatigable  labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  Ger- 
many; he  has  favoured  us  with  a  commentary,  as  he  modestly  styles 
it,  '  perpetual  and  full,  '  on  a  single  oration  of  Marcellus,  which, 
in  point  of  length,  tar  surpasses  the  ponderous  masses  of  Lambin 
and  Gruter.  We  doubt  whether  Salmasius  ever  surpassed  it  in  a 
single  disquisition. 

This  is  among  that  class  of  books  which  will  be  tedious  even  in 
point  of  reference;  but  it  indubitably  has  its  merits,  although  the 
cause  of  the  work  originated  in  a  controversy  with  Wolfe,  who  is  at 
present  considered  as  the  most  enlightened  humanist  in  Germany. 
There  is  a  degree  of  dry  humour  in  the  manner  in  which  Wolfe  is 
treated.  He  supposed  the  oration  '  pro  Marcello'  to  be  spurious, 
'  inanem  rerum ;  verbis,  formulis,  const  ructionibus  sirpe  vix  Lutinam  ; 
in  tota  cojnpusitiune  ineptam,  stultum,  ridicu/am ;  deniquc  fatuo 
frincipe,  C/audio,  quam  Cicerone  digniorem.'  Well,  says  Weiske, 
I  too  will  have  my  own  conjecture:  and  I  chuse  to  think  '  non  esse 
F.  A.  JVol/ii  Mam  orationis  prt>  M.  Marcello  editionan,  sed  ub  i.epto 
ejus  imitatore  suppositam.'  Wolfe  is  accordingly  dubbed  Pscudo- 
Woljivs;  and  the  banter  is  very  tolerable;  but  we  are  shortly  dis- 
gusted with  the  usual  asperity  of  controversial  peevishness. 

We  cannot  be  expected  to  enter  at  length  into  the  arguments 
pro  and  con,  of  this  disquisition,  which  was  first  agitated  by  our 
countryman,  Jeremy  Markland.  Those  who  are  desirous  of  these 
niceties,  who  wish  to  grub  amidst  the  squabbles  of  commentators, 
may  refer  to  the  work  itself.  Wc  shall  merely  extract  a  few  re- 
marks which  may  deserve  praise  or  censure.  We  confess  that,  in 
the  point  of  controversy,  we  were  always  inclined  to  lean  to  the 
side  of  Wolfe. 

In  c.  viii,  s.  26.  Cicero  has  this  sentence  in    the  edition  of  Er- 

resti  :      *  Parumne   igitur,   iuquics,   gloriam  magiiam    rcliiiqueinus  ? 

immo  tero  aliis,  quamvis  multis,  satis:  tibi  unipaium.   Quicquid  enim 

est,  quamvis  amplum  sit,  id  eerie  parum  est  turn,  cum  est  illiquid  am- 

pit  us.'     Wolfe  gives  the  following  very  just  emendations. 

'  In  priore  'membro  scribendum  erat  non  gloriam  wagnam,  sed 
magnam  gloriam  ;  nam  partnn  propius  jungi  poscit  adjectivo,  ut  satis 
et  nimis;  qui  frequens  et  constans' usus  est.  Posterioribus  verbis 
addendum  erat  pronomen  :  Tibi  enim  quicquid  vej  quicquid  enim — 
id  cote  (si  b<  ne  te  novi)  tibi  -parnm  est.  Non  in  universumhaec 
dicta  sunt,  sed  de  iiio  uno,  qui  pot  ue  tlicitui  nil  credeus  actum, 
cum  quid  superesset  agendum* 
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Weiske  allows  the  first  correction,  and  it  is  doubtless  an  ingenious 
one.  To  the  second,  he  says,  '  sunt  in  universam  dicta.'  We 
maintain,  however,  the  reasoning  of  Wolfe.  But  surely  Wolfe  has 
misquoted  a  line  from  Lucan,  and  Weiske  has  not  detected  him. 

IX.  30.  '  iV/  autem  ctiamsi  tunc  ad  te,  ut  quidam  /also  putant, 
non  pertinebit ;  nunc  certe  pertinet,  esse  te  talem,  ut  tuas  laudes  ob- 
scuratura  nulla  unquam  sit  vblivio.' 

We  confess  we  always  thought  this  a  very  bungling  imitation  of 
the  style  of  Cicero ;  and  were  unable  to  construe  it,  or  to  under- 
stand it  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  ourselves.  We  are  glad  to  find 
Wolfe  is  of  the  same  opinion  ;  and  Weiske  has  here  a  knotty  and 
sturdy  point  to  refute.  He  rather  begs  the  question;  and  even 
then  is  forced  to  the  awkward  confession  that  '/also,'  may  be  the 
gloss  of  some  monk.  Although  we  allow  that  this  point  is  by  no 
means  decisive,  yet,  on  the  whole,  we  think  that  future  editors  of 
Cicero  will  consider  this  oration  as  spurious.  It  was  probably  writ- 
ten with  the  other  disputed  orations,  by  some  declamatory  sophist 
of  a  later  age. 

This  controversial  book  will  be  useful  to  commentators  :  by  the 
general  reader,  or  the  ardent  young  student,  it  will  be  duly  neglected. 

POLITICS. 

Art.  24. — Examen  critique  de  la  Revolution  Francaisc,  considerec 
comme  Systeme  politique.  Par  M.  D'Outremont,  Cons&tfer  de 
Grande  Chambre  au  Parlement  de  Paris.  Svo.  pp.  108.  4s. 
Dulau.     1805. 

M.  D'OUTREMONT  intends  publishing  a  work  in  tw&lve  books 
on  the  subject  explained  in  the  above  title-page.  The  present  pam- 
phlet contains  the  prospectus,  and  the  first  book.  The  rest  will  ap- 
pear successively.     Any  strictures  at  present  would  be  premature. 

DRAMA. 

Art.  25.  —The  Weathercock,  a  Farce  ;  as  it  is  now  performing  at 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury-lane,  with  unbounded  Applause.  Bu  J. 
T .  Allingham,  Esq.     Svo.      Is.  6d.     Lackington.      1805. 

'  MENS  hominum  ncvitatis  avida  est,'  as  Lilly  informs  us.  The 
truth  of  this  maxim  cannot  be  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  by 
the  number  of  absurd  comedies  and  unmeaning  farces  which  are 
perpetually  received  with  applause  by*  the  public,  and  are  suffered  tn 
supersede  the  excellent  plays  of  our  older  dramatic  writers,  even  of 
Shakspeare  himself. 

The  natural  consequence  is,  that  modern  play-wrights  having  a 
great  regard  for  money,  and  no  regard  for  reputation,  do  not  think 
it  necessary  that  their  compositions  should  possess  any  degree  of 
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merit,  having  doubtless  found  by  experience,  that  such  is  not  in 
these   days    the  method   of  recommending  themselves    to   the   au- 
dience. 

Mr.  Allingham  has  before  brought  forward  several  pieces,  which, 
we  believe,  have  been  generally  successful.  The  farce  now  before  us  is 
not  inferior  to  his  former  productions.  The  language  is  very  re- 
spectable ;  the  variety  of  classical  allusion  does  credit  to  the  writer 
as  a  scholar,  and  the  scene  where  the  hero  personates  the  character 
of  a  counsellor,  is  neither  destitute  of  humour  nor  entertainment, 
and  is  doubtless  well  supported  by  the  comic  powers  of  Bannister, 
But  the  numerous  unsuccessful  attempts  at  wit  occur  with  a  fre- 
quency which  by  no  means  delights  us.  It  upon  the  whole,  we 
cannot  bestow  much  praise  on  this  performance, we  seem  to  discover 
in  its  author  a  capacity  for  better  things. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Act.  2(5. — Instructions  for  the  Use  of  the  Yeomanry  and  Vol un tar 
Corps  of  Cavalry.  By  Colonel  Herries,  of  the  Light  Horse  Vo- 
lunteers of  London  and  Westminster.  Part  II.  Svo.  10s.  6V. 
Egerton.  *    lb05. 

IN  spite  of  the  indecent  sarcasms  that  have  been  passed  upon  the 
volunteer  corps,  not  only  in  impertinent  publications,  but  even  in 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  utility  of  those  respectable  bodies 
during  the  late  and  present  eventful  periods,  must  be  acknowledged 
by  every  impartial  observer,  and  will  ever  be  remembered  by  their 
grateful  country. 

'  Although  a  Manual  for  Volunteer  Cavalry  has  been  published 
bv  order  of  Ins  Royal  Highness  the  Commander  in  Chief,  which  as 
it  isa  faithful  extract  of  every  thing  contained  in  his  Majesty'-  regi  - 
lations  that  appeared  useful  to  volunteer  co:  ps,  might  seem  to  su- 
persede the  necessity  of  any  thing  more  being  said  on  the  subject,' 
yet  oil  reflection,  the  author  justly  considered  '  that  there  is  still 
much  wanting  for  the  information  of  mm  who  are  occasionally  sol- 
diers, who  have  in  general  other  occupations,  and  who  cannot  be- 
stow a  thought  on  their  military  duty,  except  at  leisure  hours,  or 
when  under  arms.' 

To  such  the  present  instructions  will  not  appear  tedious  or  su- 
perfluous ;  and  the  name* of  Colonel  Merries  will,  we  doubt  not,  b» 
sufficient  to  ensure  them  the  attention  they  deserve. 

Airt.  27. — A  Treatise  on  the  Science  of  Defence ,  for  the  Sword, 
BayOnet,  and  Pike,  in   close  Action.     By  Anthony  Gordon,  A.  M. 

Capiai)i  of  Invalids,  retired.      ~\tu.      Egerton.      iM>.j. 

THIS  Treatise  is  dedicated  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
York,  by  whose  commands  the  author  •  gave  his  thoughts  to.  the  sub- 
ject uf  Defence.'     lie  assures  us,  in  his  introduction,  that  from  tea 
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difieient  experiments,  '  this  science,  as  laid  down  in  the  present 
volume,  doubles  the  number  of  forces  in  all  times  ami  places  of  close 
action,  and  that  it  invigorates  each  man  with  an  addition  of  power 
twenty  times  greater  than  his  natural  force,  as  is  demonstrated  in  the 
appendix,  from  the  powers  of  the  lever.'  It  thus  appears,  thai, 
like  Milton's  celestial  combatants,  '  in  strength  each  armed  hand' 
may  become  '  a  legion  ;'  and  the  collective  force  of  an  army  is  in- 
creased forty-fold.  But  in  a  private  letter  with  which  the  author 
has  favoured  us,  we  are  assured  that  he  has  discovered  a  method  of 
increasing  the  strength  of  each  soldier  sixty  times,  besides-  doubling 
the  number  of  men.  In  case  of  incredulity,  he  proposes  practical 
conviction;  he  politely  otl'ers  to  wait  Upon  us  personally,  and  mul- 
tiply our  physical  strength  by  one  hundred  and    twenty. 

We  cannot  help  wishing  that  this   gentleman  had  been   General 
Mack's  adjutant   during   the  late    campaign-,    that  commander,  we 
think,  would  have  faurfti  his  forces  so  much  strengthened  by  Captaia 
.Gordon's   magical    powers,  that  he  would  not  have    thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  surrender  Uin*  so  easily. 

.Art.  QS. — Tracts  relative  to  Botany,  translated  from  di[Fennt 
Languages  ;  illustrated  by  nine  Copper -plates  and  occasional  Re~ 
marks.     Sto.     6s.  6d.     pp.  277-     Phillips   and  Fardoa.      1S0.5. 

SOME  readers  will  doubtless  be  disposed  to  condemn  these  tracts 
on  the  first  view,  as  trifling  and  unworthy  attention  ;   we  ourselves 
opened   them    under    such     an   impression  :     but   oil  carefully    ex- 
amining them,  they  will   find   something   that  will   'probably  excite 
a  disposition  to  examine  the  propriety  of  several  generally  received 
notions  in  botany.     To  the  experienced  botanist  alone  however,"  ar« 
they  of    importance,    being    on    subjects    hitherto     but    very    littie 
known,   or    very    imperfectly   discussed.      Hedwig's   examination  of 
the  organs   of  perspiration  of  plants  is  enriched    with  a  very  consi- 
derable addition  by  the  translator  and  Mr.  Bauer,   his  majesty's  bo- 
tanical  painter.     The   following  extract   is    a   sinking  coincidence, 
that  strongly  corroborates  what  we   advanced  in  our  review'*  of  Sir 
J.  Banks,' s  account  of  the  Blight  in  Wheat,  which  we  ascribed  to  an 
obstructed  circulation,   and  not  a  parasitic  plant,  as  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  rust.t      The  present  author  treats    of  obstructed  per- 
spiration, which  is  only  symptomatic  of  obstructed  circulation  ;    the 
latter  we    now-  consider  as"  the  unequivocal    cause    of  the  brownish 
substance    that   appears  on    the    straw    and  leaves  oi   wheat.      1  he 
causes  too  of  this  disease.!   perspiration   are  very  similar  to  those 
which  we  assigned  for  diseased  circulation. 

'Though  the  observations  here  given    on  the  ducts  and  apertures 


*  See  Critical  Review    for  May,  180.3. 

t   Mr,  Cumberland  has  lately   proved,  in   Nicholson's  Journal,  that   the  de- 
•  cayed  curs  contain  insects,  auu  lUal  the  rustisnot  tlie  cause  ul  tuns  tlecuy. 
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in  the  cuticle  of  different  parts  of  plants  are  but  few,  yet  they  seem 
clearly  to  prove  that  these  organs  are  calculated  for  the  purpose  of 
vegetable  perspiration.  The  circumstance  that  the  apertures  alluded 
to  are  always  found  abundantly  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  leaves, 
and  indeed  in  many  plants  exclusively  so,  seems  to  throw  some  light 
on  several  phenomena  ;  as  tor  instance,  why  the  leaves  with  their 
upper  surface  turned  downward,  always  regain  their  former  direc- 
tion ;  why  those  leaves  which  Bonnet  covered  with  oil,  soon  turned 
black, — and  why  a  shower  of  rain,  or  an  imitation  of  it,  is  so  very 
beneficial  to  plants.  With  respect  to  the  last  mentioned  circum- 
stance, it  seems  probable  to  me,  that  by  the  numerous  subtle  parti- 
cles floating  in  the  air,  or  perhaps  also  by  a  sediment  of  the  matter 
of  perspiration,  obstructions  may  take -glace  in  these  organs  ;  and  in- 
deed, even  within  a  small  microscopical  compass,  several  apertures 
are  observed  to  be  entirely  filled  up  with  a  dark  coloured  matter. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  but  that  free  perspiration  is,  in  most  vege- 
tables,as  necessary  to  their  health,  as  to  that  of  the  animal  creation. 
'  That  moisture  may  likewise  be.  conveyed  through  the  described 
passages  into  the  different  parts  of  vegetables,  can  scarcely  be 
denied ;  but  whether  this  moisture  contributes  to  the  nourishment 
of  plants,  or  not,  remains  a  subject  for  future  examination. — 
Indeed  our  knowledge  in  the  physiological  part  of  botany  be- 
ing still  so  verv  limited,  and  the  erroneous  notions  carried  alon^ 
with  it,  so  numerous,  i*  is  to  be  wished  that  those  botanists  who 
have  it  in  their  power  to  examine  the  productions  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  but  whose  minds  are  engrossed  by  terminolog  v 
and  u  age  for  system,  would  divert  some  part  of  their  attention 
to  the  physical  department  of  their  science,  Bysodoing,  the  vague, 
and  sometimes  erroneous  ideas  of  many  botanists,  respecting  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  plants  and  their  functions,  would  be  cleared  up;  they 
would  then  better  understand  the  value  of  the  characters  ;  bestow 
proper,  and  consequently  lasting,  denominations  upon  vegetable  or- 
gans ;  and  many  doubts  in  theoretical  botany  might  be  removed/ 
P.   lG. 

To  the  above  we  shall  add  an  observation  of  Jussieu  : 

'  The  fluctuation  among  botanists  as  for  generic  determination, 
proceed  either  from  not  attending  sufficiently  to  the  ai hole  of  the 
sexual  parts  of  plants,  or  from  overlooking  characters  as  unimpor- 
tant, which  really  are  far  from  being  so.  The  followers  oi  systema- 
tic order  often  think,  for  instance,  that  they  have  given  a  complete 
idea  of  a  capsular  fruit  by  pronouncing  it  of  four  loculaments,  many- 
seeded  and  opening  by  four  valves;  but  the  observer  of  natural  af- 
finities, not  satisfied  with  this  character,  inquires  into  the  form  and 
structure  of  the  valves,  their  mode  of  union,  the  situation  and  inser- 
tion of  the  seeds;  and  by  combining  these  several  observations,  de- 
rives more  accurate  results,  and  is  thus  often  enabled  to  fix  immu- 
tably the  place  which  a  piant  ought  to  occupy  in  the  natural  torder.* 
-?.  262. 
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Art.  29. — Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  arranged  under  the  fol- 
lowing Heads  :  Matter  and  Motion,  Mundane  System,  the  Earth, 
Atmosphere,     Meteors,    Springs,    Rivers,    Seas,  Fossils,  Plants, 

*  Animals,  Human  Frame,  and  Human  Understanding.  18ww. 
pp.  2'2-i.     2«.      Vernor  and  Hood.      1805. 

THE  advantage  of  little  scientific  treatises  for  the  use  of  youth, 
must  be  evident  to  all  who  consider  that  they  may  be .  re  n  do  reel 
even  much  more  amusing  than  idle  tales.  The  present  collection  is 
truly  mult  urn  in  parvo,  and  includes  almost  all  the  more  extra- 
ordinary phenomena  of  nature.  The  chapter  on  fossils,  in  particu- 
lar, is  compiled  from  the  modern  discoveries,  but  we  were  surprised 
to  meet  elsewhere  some  antiquated  language  in  a  selection  other- 
wise very  accurate  and  judicious.  The  general  merit  of  the  work 
induces  us  to  wish  these  errors  corrected,  and  a  vocabulary  of  the 
passions  added  in  the  next  edition  to  the  analysis  of  the  human  un- 
derstanding, with  which  the  book  concludes. 

Art.  30. — Essay  on  Quackery  and  the  dreadful  Consequences  arising 
from  taking  Advertised  Medicines,  illustrated  with  Remarks  on 
their  fatal  Effects  ;  with  an  Account  of  a  recent  Death  occasioned 
by  Quack  Medicines,  and  Observations  on  the  Coroners'  Inquest 
taken  on  the  Body  ;  interspersed  with  Anecdotes  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Quacks  of  the  present  Day.  With  a  Plan  for  the  Anniiula- 
tion  of  Quackery,  and  proposed  Means  for  supplying  the  Deficiency 
in  the  Revenue,  which  would  be  occasioned  by  Such  a  Measure;  to 
which  arc  added t  Remarks  on  Provincial  Bankers,  c\c.  SfC.  Cundee. 
8i'0.     ISO,;. 

THE  contents  of  a  part  of  this  book  are  sufficiently  interesting 
to  merit  a  more  considerable  portion  of  our  Review  than  is  usually 
allotted  to  works  of  this  kind,  inasmuch  as  the  fatal  effects  of  quac- 
kery are  recorded  in  an  instance  but  too  notorious  in  the  town  of 
Hull  to  call  in  question  its  "authenticity. 

On  Sunday  and  Wednesday,  December  4th  and  7th,180-i,  Clang's 
worm  lozenges  were  administered  according  to  the  directions,  to   the 
son  of  the  author,    a   boy  of  three  years  old;  and   on  Friday  9th, 
he  was  in  a  high  state  of  salivation.      Medical  assistance  was  imme- 
diately called  in,  when  he  was  pronounced  in  imminent  danger  from 
mercurial  lozenges.    Remedies  were  applied,  but  without  effect;  the 
ffiouth  ulcerated,  the  teeth  dropped  out,  the  hands  contracted,  and 
a  complaint  was  made  of  a  pricking  pain    in    them    and    the    ieet; 
the  body  became  flushed  and   spotted,   and  a-t   last  black  ;  convul- 
sions succeeded,  attended  with  a  slight  delirium,  and  a  mortification 
destroyed  the  face, which  proceeding  to  the  brain,  put  a  period,  after 
indescribable  torments,  to  the  life  of  the  little  sufferer,  on  th*  1st  of 
January.     A  coroners'  inquest  being  summoned,  and  the  evidence  of 
the  medical  gentlemen  adduced, thejury  returned  a  verdict — Poisoned 
by  Chirig's  Worm    Lozenges. 

Such  is  the  short,  but  interesting  history  of  one  of  the  many  fata- 
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efiectsof  quack  medicines,  which  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  induce  our 
countrymen  to  exterminate  empiricism  and  empirics  from  every  pa- 
rish in  the  kingdom. 

The  asperity  which  the  author  occasionally  adopts,  we  can  readil^ 
pardon;  the  poignancy  of  his  ice  lings  are  an  adequate  apology: 
but  we  cannot  so  easily  overlook  the  method  which  he  has  taken  of 
enlarging  his  book  by  the  insertion  of  verses,  scenes  from  bad  plays, 
and  above  all,  by  thirty-five  pages  of  extracts  from  the  gleanings 
of  the  sentimentalist,  Mr.  Pratt.  These  are  a  great  detriment  to  the 
cause  which  Mr.  C.  has  undertaken  ;  as  by  enhancing  the  price  of 
his  volume  the  publicity  of  his  son's  misfortune  is  considerably  di- 
minished. 

We  coincide  with  the  author  in    most  of  the  plans  which  he  has 
proposed  for  the  annihilation  of  quackery. 

Art.  31.  Fit  mens  de  laGrammaire  Francoisc,par  M\  iJHomond, 
Fr'ofesseur  entente  en  L'TJniversite  de  Paris.  Npuvelle  Edition, 
revue,  corrigce,  ct  augmentee  par  M.  Gros,  elete  de  la  mhne 
Uiuxersiie.     bio.     Dulau.      lSGi. 

Aht;  32.  Complete  French  Spelling  Book,  or  links  for  pronouncing 
the  French  Language  according  to  the  Decisions  of  the  Academy  and 
the  besi  Grammarians,  By  Mr,  Gros,  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  Satire  of  that  City.     Sro.     Dulau.      1S04-. 

THESE  publications  may  he  of  use  to  persons  who  have  already  a 
plight  knowledge  of  the  Trench  Language,  or  who  for  want  of  prac- 
tice may  have  forgotten  in  part  the  pronunciation.  They  will  here 
rind  rules- to  solve  their  doubts,  and  clear  up  many  difficulties  in 
which  they  may  be  involved. 

Ah  r.  33.  Observations  on  indecent  Sea-Bathifig,  as  practised  at  dif- 
ferent Watering  Places  on  the  Coasts  of  this  Kingdom,  \2rno. 
"liatchard.      1  805, 

THESE  Observations,  which  are  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  letfer 
redressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Sun  newspaper,  recently  made  their 
appearance  in  that  publication,     They  are  just  and  important : 

ISo  longer  do  boys 

Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgitc  vasio, 

but  '  livery  servants  and  soldiers'  bathe  directly  under  the  windows 
©f  the  Marine  Parade,  which  is  the  most  public  street  in  the  -town  of 
Brighton,  while  the  ladies  parade  the  cliff,  unshocked  at  the  inde- 
licacy. At  Exmouth,  in  consequence  of-  the  interference  of  the 
luaststrates,  some  of  the  machines  had  been  removed  to  a  suitable 
distance  from  the  lest,  in  order  that  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  might 
bathe  apart  from  each  other.  In  a  short  time,  however,  matters  were 
brought  back  to  their  former  state  ;  and  the  bathi»g  women  assured 
tire  magistrates  that  it  was  clone  at  the  desire  of  the  ladies,  who 
%Quld  not  consent  to  the  separation  / /--  For  the  hohourot  our  fair 
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Countrywomen  we  hope  this  charge  is  false  :  if  it  be  true*  we  can  only 
'anient  that  contempt  for  decency  which  proves  a  country  to  be  in  a 
state  of  deep  depravity. 

Art.  34.  Tangible -Arithmetic,  or  the  Art  of  Numbering  made  east/ 
by  means  of  an  Arithmetical  Toy,  which  will  express  any  Number 
up  to  \6,666,66i,  and.  with  which,  by  moving  a  Jew  Balls,  a  great 
Variety  of  Operations  in  Arithmetic  'may  be  performed.  Intended 
to  assist  Mothers  and  Teachers  in  the  Instruction  of  Children. 
By  William  F rend,  Esq.  Author  of  Evening  Amusements,  §c.  &vo. 
7s.  6d.  (with  the  Toy).     Mawman.      1805. 

THE  nature  and  power  of  numbers  is  so  wonderful,  and  the  system' 
by  which  they  proceed  is  so  beautiful,  that  too  much  pains  cannot  be 
taken  to  make  them  clear  to  children. 

Mr.  Frend's  arithmetical  toy  is  admirably  adapted  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  mode  of  tiding  it  is  so  easy,  that  it  may  be  acquired  in 
a  few  minutes.  Mr.  Trend  has  dedicated  his  work  to  '  mothers,' on 
whose  early  care  and  attention  depends  the  happiness  of  each  rising 
generation  ;  and  we  trust  that  they  will  not  be  backward  in  encourag- 
ing him  to  proceed  with  his  design  of  preparing  other  subjects  of 
instruction    for  their  young  progeny. 

Art.  35.--- An  historical  and  descriptive  Account  of  the  Royal 
Hospital,  and  the  Royal  Military  Asylum,  at  Chelsea  :  to  which  is 
prefixed  an  account  of  King  James's  College  at  Chelsea.  Embellish- 
ed with  Engravings,  and  interspersed  with  Biographical  Anecdotes. 
Svo.  Egerton.     1805. 

FEW  places  are  now  without  their  description,  or  guide.  The 
royal  hospital  at  Chelsea,  is  among  the  number  of  splendid  build- 
mgs  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  which  attract  the 
attention  of  foreigners  and  visitors.  In  the  present  work  the  reader 
will  find  a  more  full  and  correct  account  of  the  aucient  college  of 
divinity,  than  has  ever  before  appeared,  into  which  the  editor  has 
endeavoured  to  infuse  some  interest  by  adding  anecdotes,  and  bio- 
graphical notices  of  the  founder,  and  first  members  of  the  institu- 
tion. Among  the  former  is  mentioned  one,  concerning  John 
Boys,  whose  precocity  of  attainments' exceeded  even  the  theatrical 
phenomenon  of  the  present  day ;  he  was  educated  under  the 
care  of  his  father,  who  was  rector  of  Nettlested,  in  156"0  ;  and  so 
extraordinary  were  his  natural  abilities  as  a  child,  that  he  waS* 
able  to  read  the  Bible  in  Hebrew  at  the  age  of  five  years.  He  was 
admitted  at  the  age  of  fourteen  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
apd  having  the  small-pox  when  he  was  elected  fellow,  he  was  carried 
carefully  wrapped  up  in  blankets  to  preserve  his  seniority. 

We  have  no  scruple  in  recommending  this  work,  as  it  contains  far 
more  entertainment  and  information  than  the  generality  of  books 
oi  this  description. 
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Art.  35. — The  Young  Lady's  and  Gentleman's  Atlas,  fyc.   By  J 
Adams.     Svo.     <)s.     Darton  and  Harvey.      1805. 

A  NEAT,  compact,  and  (we  believe)  pretty  correct  manual  of 
geography,  well  adapted  to  be  applied  to  the  communication  of  this 
branch,  of  knowledge  in  its  most  rational  and  effectual  manner, 
namely,  by  putting  an  entertaining  book  of  travels  into  one  hand  ot 
the  learner,  and  a  portable  book  of  maps  into  the  other. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

WE  have  seen  the  remarks  on  our  review  of  the  Candid  Examina- 
tion of  Mr.  Daubeny's  Vindiciae  Ecclesiae  Anglicanas  (C.  R.  July, 
3805.  P.  1.54 — 75,)  which  are  contained  in  two  recent  numbers  ot* 
the  Christian  Observer.  These  remarks,  we  presume,  are  from  the 
pen  of  the  Candid  Examiner  himself.  On  this  presumption,  we  re- 
quest that  the  following;  may  be  regarded  as  our  reply. 

The  remarks,  in  every  part  of  tliem,  are  so  full  of  the  grossest  and 
most  shameless  misrepresentations  of  our  words  and  our  sentiments, 
and  abound  so  greatly  in  all  the  marks  of  a  disingenuous  spirit,  that 
we  cannot  feel  any  wish  at  all  to  enter  into  a  minute  and  public  refu- 
tation of  them.  All  that  we  desire  is,  that  our  own  Article  may  be 
read  along  with  the  Candid  Examiner's  comment  upon  it:  and,  when 
this  shall  be  done,  we  doubt  not  but  that  a  degree  of  indignation  will 
be  awakened  against  that  gentleman,  much  more  tlian  adequate  to 
gratify   any  disposition  of  revenge    which  we  feel    against  him. 

If  we  had  been  inclined  to  take  any  further  notice  of  these  re- 
marks, it  should  have  been  done  by  a  private  communication  to  the 
Candid  Examiner.  For  besides  bis  public  obligations  to  our  Review, 
that  gentleman  is  already  our  debtor  for  some  pains  exerted  in  pri- 
vate for  his  information  and  correction,  on  the  subjects  on  which  he 
has  thought  himself  competent  to  instruct  the  public.  But,  till  the 
C.  E.  shall  publicly  disavow  these  remarks  in  the  Christian  Obseiver, 
or  shall  publicly  own  that  he  has  done  us  great  wrong,  both  in  the 
manner  and  matter  of  them,  we  must  beg  leave  to  renounce  any  fur- 
ther intercourse  with  him. 

Mr.  F.-s  request,  relative  to  the  second  edition  of  his  work,  shall 
be  attended  to. 


N.  B.  The  Appendix  to  the  sixth  Volume  of  the  third  Series  of  the 
Ciuticai.   Review  will  be  published  on  the  1st  of  February. 
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Art.  I. —  Nouveaux  Conies  moraux,  Sfc. 

New  Moral    Tales,  by  Madame    De    Genlis.     3  vols,  small 
8ro.     Paris.      1805.     Imported  by  De  BofFe. 

TO  blend  instruction  with  amusement,  is  always  to  do 
good  ;  and,  the  more  people  read  for  amusement  only,  the 
more  useful  is  the  mixture.  Among  these  '  blandi  doc  tores' 
the  name  of  Gen'is  stands  pretty  high.  Pedantry  and  so- 
phistry may  look  upon  the  Tales  of  a  Castle,  or  Adelaide 
and  Theodore,  with  a  disdainful  smile.  But  true  philo- 
sophy, taking  a  bird's-eye  view  of  science,  will  discern  in  £ 
little  well-written  book  for  the  use  of  children,  or' for  the  use 
of  mothers  and  governesses  in  the  care  of  children,  a  more 
real,  because  more  extensive,  piece  of  service  to  mankind^ 
than  hi  cart-loads  of  scholastic  metaphysics,  of  verbal  con* 
troversy,  or  even  (to  cut  up  our  own  vineyard)  of  criticism. 

Having  paid  a  compliment,  which  we  really  think  due  to 
the  past  exertions  of  Mad.  De  Genlis,  we  proceed  to  give 
our  readers  an  account  of  the  present  set  of  Tales,  which, 
though  by  the  same  hand,  are  not  of  that  elass  which  is 
addressed  immediately  to  children.  The  contents  of  these 
three  volumes  have  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  '  Bibli'o- 
theque  des  Romans,'  and  are  now  printed  separately  as  a 
continuation  of  the  three  volumes  of  Moral  Tales  formerly 
published  by  the  same  author.  As  is  the  case  with  mo*t 
last  collections,  there  are  several  articles  which  could  have 
been  very  well  dispensed. with.  In  some  of  the  Tales,  the 
characters  and  incidents  are  perfectly, unnatiral,  and  con- 
sequently uninteresting  ;  others  are  very  dull  aiid  insipid; 
in  many,  the  moral  erfect  is   extremely  problematical,  Tot 
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causes  which  we  shall  soon  explain".  The  good  which  was 
in  some  intended  to  be  produced,  is  not  sufficiently  baited 
with  amusement  to  take  effect;  and  even  in  the  be&t  (if  we 
may  be  indulged  in  our  metaphor)  the  hook  is  rather  too 
plainly  in  view,  the  circumstances  invented  being  loo 
evidently  subservient  to  the  b  fv&o$  3»i*«,  the  moral. 

It  may  here  be  worth  the  while  to  stop  and  consider  what 
constitutes    the    morality  of  a  tale.     Is    that  a  moral  tale, 
which  is  professedly  written  with  a  moral  end  in  view?     An 
author  may  profess  and   not  perform.      Is  that  a  moral  tale, 
from  which   ah    ingenious  critic  educes  a  moral  inference  ? 
Neither  is  this  sufficient,  because  the  maxims  inferred  vary 
in  some  measure  with  the  disposition  of  the  reader.     Bossu 
may  tell  us  that  the  proper  moral  of  the  Iliad  is  the  mischief 
resulting  from  disunion   in  government;    but  if  the  story  is 
detailed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  predominant  feeling  of 
the  reader  is  admiration  of  '  the   wrath  of  Peleus'  son/  the 
source  of  the  very  mischief   deprecated,   what   becomes  fcf 
the  moral  effect  proposed  by  the  poet,  or  imagined  for  him 
by  the  critic?     Nothing  then  remains  but  that  we  estimate 
the  morality  of  a  performance   by  its   real    criterion,  the 
effect  left  upon  the  minds  of  the  generality  of  readers  whea 
they  lay  down  the  book.     It  is  in  this  light  that  we  consider 
the  moral  effect  of  several  of  the  present  Talcs  as  doubtful, 
notwithstanding  their    having  been    written  with    the   very 
best   intentions.     The    very  contemplation  of  some   vices, 
as,  for  iustance,  conjugal  infidelity,  is  dangerous    to  the  un- 
contami nated   mind,    however  it  may  be  hedged  and  fenced 
about  by  the   infliction  of  poetical  justice.     In  a  word,  the 
impressions  upon  the  imagination   are  apt  to  be  more  last- 
ing than  those  upon  the  understanding.     We    are  far  from 
meaning  bv  these  remarks    to  insinuate  that  the  perusal  of 
the  present    volumes    will  be  upon  the  whole   prejudicial. 
But  in  parts   we  are  dubious  as  to  the  moral  e fleet,  which 
will  be  actually  produced  on  the  minds  of  younger  readers. 
Instead  of  specifying  these  parts,  which  would  involve  us 
in    tedious   details    and   quotations,    we   leave    them  to  the 
judgment  of  the  reader. 

The  intention  with  which  the  greater  part  of  these 
volumes  seems  to  have  been  written,  is  to  counteract  the 
pernicious  influence  of  what  is  called  the  new  French  school 
of  philosophy,  the '  insaniens  sapientia'  of  tlie  encyclopedists. 
Of  their  moral  tendency  in  this  respect,  there-can  be  no 
doubt.  Every  different  poison,  it  is  said,  has  its  peculiar 
;antidote^  and  perhaps  the  proposition  holds  equally  good  in 
2  moral  as  in  a  physical  sense.     Every  different  infusion  of 
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paradoxical  ingredients,  made  up  by  the  quacks  and  moun- 
tebanks in  philosophy,  demands  from  the  advocates  of  good 
order  and   good  sense,  a   counteracting  cordial.     But  here 
a   difficulty  occurs.      How   far   is  ridicule  to  be   admitted  ? 
and,,  if  admitted,  what  is  its  quantum  satis  in   such    disputes  ? 
Ridicule  is  not(as  some  have  contended)  a  test  of  truth  ;but 
it  is  the  proper,  and  perhaps  the  only  proper  answer  to  absur- 
dity.    We  Lnow   but  one   exception  :   In  religious  matters, 
even  absurdity  itself  should   meet   with  some   respect,  from 
a   reverence  to   those  sacred   truths  which   it  garbles.      It 
being  granted,  then,  that  where  paradoxes  clearly  and  incon- 
trovcrtibly   absurd,   are  obtruded    upon  the    world,  however 
tricked  in  the  garb  of  wisdom,  the  best  answer  to  them  is  to 
expose  them  to  ridicule,   the   next  consideration  is,   what, 
will  be  the  best  method  of  doing  i  t  ?    It  appears  to   be   this; 
to  shew  what  would  be  the  probable  consequences  of  such, 
principles,  were  they   ever   to  become  the  leading  rules  of 
conduct  in  common  life.     If  ever  false  philosophy  merited 
this  treatment,  surely  it  is  that  mass  of  absurdity  which  has 
been  spawned  by  the  new  school.     Would  any  one  see  the 
self-sufficiency  of  the  stoic,'  the  voluptuousness  of  the  epi- 
curean, the  wavering  of  the  academic,  concentrated,  let  him 
look  to  the  pages  of  Voltaire,  Ileivetius,  Rousseau,  Diderot, 
D'Alembcrt,  Condorcet,    Sec.      There  he  will  find    suicide 
dignified  with  the  title  of  a  sublime  action,  divorces  on  the 
slightest  pretences  defended,  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of 
passion  commended   as  a  conformity  with   the   laws  of  our 
beimr;  the  savage  state  called  a  stale  of  nature  and  of  hap- 
piness, and  all  the  energies  of  virtue  sunk  into  the  vague  im- 
pulses of  natural  temperament.     To  counteract  such  poison 
directed  against  the  very  vitals  of  society,  Madame  De  Gen- 
lis has  prepared  a  very   proper   antidote,  and,    to  make  the 
good  as  extensive  as  the  mischief,    she  presents   it  in  the 
vehicle  of  short.   Tales    and  Novels.     The    '  Philosophical 
Woman,'  (altered*  and  abridged  from  the    English  tale  of 
Edmund  Oliver,  by  Mr.  C.    Lloyd)   and   the    'Philosophi- 
cal   Artisans,'   are  extrcmel)r   well    written    stories  in   this 
way.         The  most   extravagant    tirade     is  extracted    from 
the  works   of  the  French  sophists,  and  put  into  the  mouths 
of  their  disciples,  who  are  here  represented  as  acting  on  the 
principles  of  their  teachers.    In  the  latter  of  the  above  tales, 


*  Not  having  read  the  English  original,  we  cannot  decide  hnw  far  the  al- 
terations are  of  the  nature  of  improvements.  We  dare  to  say,  however,  that 
the  resolution  of  Fanny  Miller,  a  native  of  Glasgow,  to  shut  herself  up  ia  * 
««uvent,  is  net  of  British  manufacture, 
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the  characters  of  these  riveurs  is  well  contrasted  with  one  of 
the  old  school,  a  good  motherly  sort  of*  woman,  of  unas- 
suming  unsophisticated  good  sense,  directed  bv  those  obso- 
lete and  Gothic  rules  of  decency  and  humanity  which  nature 
lias  written  in  the  heart  of  man,  aided  by  a  few  plain  max- 
ims from  an  old  fashioned  book  called  the  Bible,  which  she 
quotes  with  wonderful  volubility.  Marguerite,  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Artisans,  is  a  character  of  nearly  the  same  mould 
with  worthy  Mrs.  Miller,  in  Tom  Jones,  with  a  littte  more 
simplicity  and  t he  additional  talent  of  scriptural  quotation. 
'  Le  Mari  Corrupteur.'  is  not  a  tale  which  we  admire 
throughout.  The'  rortlowirTg,  however,  is  no  bad  specimen  . 
of  the  consequences  which  would  follow  from  the  adoption 
of  Rousseau's  ridiculous  plan  of  leaving  a  child  wholly  igno- 
rant of  all  systematical  notions  of  religion,  in  order  to  avoid 
biassing  his  choice  when  he  is  grown  up  : 

'  The  marquis  had  a  natural  son,  now  eighteen  years  of  age,  whom 
he  had  taken  great  care  to  have  educated  on  a  philosophical  plan. 
I J  is  name  was  Belmont.  Some  years  after  the  birth  of  this  child, 
the  marquis  declared  his  determination  that  nobody  should  give  him 
the  slightest  notion  of  religion  ;  but  that,  when  he  should  have 
reached  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  it  should  be  proposed  to  him 
to  chuse  a  religion  according  to  his  own  taste.  All  this  was  punc- 
tually observed,  this  system  was  at  that  time  extremely  fashion- 
able :  the  esprit, s-f 'arts  judged  it  perfectly  agreeable  to  reason. 
When  the  young  Belmont  was  sixteen  years  old,  his  father  told  him 
very  gravely,  one  day,  that  his  reasoning  powers  were  now  mature, 
that  he  was  arrived  at  an  age  when  he  could  think  for  himself  upon 
the  different  sects  of  Christianity,  and  that  he  was  lclt  entirely  to 
his  own  choice  whether  he  would  be  a  Catholic,  a  Lutheran,  a 
Calvinistr  a  Quaker,  kc.  Belmont,  concluding  naturally  from  this 
indifference  of  his  father,  that  he  was  inclined  to  no  religion  at  all, 
asked  him  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  why  he  had  excluded  tht 
Je.wish  and  Mahometan  religions  from  his  choice.  The  marquis 
paid  no  attention  to  this  question,  and  avoided  returning  an  answer. 
Some  days  after  Belmont  made  some  inquiries  respecting  the  number 
of  volumes  which  it  would  be  requisite  for  him  to  read,  in  order  to  di- 
rect his  choice  ;  he  soon  learned  that  his  whole  hie,  even  supposing 
it  a  long  one,  would  be  scarcely  sufficient  to  complete  this  study. — 
Some  vague  information  which  he  had  happened  to  receive  concern- 
ing the  paradise  of  Mahomet,  gave  him  a  particular  inclination  for 
that  religion  ;  but  as  he  was  unacquainted  with  the  Arabic,  he  was 
obliged  to  give,  over  all  thoughts  "of  studying  the  Koran  and  the 
Sunna.  Meanwhile,  he  had  been  sent  into  the  army,  lie  set  off 
for  his  garrison,  taking  with  him  some  philosophical  books,  of  which 
bis  father  had  made  him  a  present.  But  he  was  fond  of  reading  ; 
he  possessed  some  share  of  curiosity;  he  wished  to  peruse  the 
complete  "works  of  the  philosophers  he  admired,  and  he  became  in  the 
end  one  of  their  most  zealous  disciples.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  l?b-7« 
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To  those  who  entertain  a  high  idea  of  the  rights  of  the  fair 
-sex,  and  regret  that  the  days  of  chivalry  are  past,  when  a 
mistress  would  send  her  lover  half  over  the  world  in  <pest  of 
adventures,  before. she  would  deign  him  the  liberty  of  salut- 
ing herhand,  the  tale  of  Lindane  and  Vaimiie  will  be  highly 
amusing-.  As  there  is  some  humour  in  the  unexpected 
denouement,  we  will  translate  it,  having  first  premised  what  is 
necessary. 

Lindane,  a  lady  of  rank  and  beauty,  and  possessed  of  some 
vanity,  is  adored  by  Valmire;  Trie  convention  turning  on 
the  custom  prevalent  in  the  days  of  chivalry  for  lovers  to 
wander  up  and  down  maintaining  the  peerless  beauty  of 
their  mistresses,  she  challenges  him  to  travel  over  Europe  for 
three  whole  years,  without  writing  to  her  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, promising  to  be  his  at  the  expiration  of  this  period. 
The  romantic  swain  accepts  the  conditions,  and  sets  out  im- 
mediately. D,uring- his'absence  another  foyer  steps!  in,  wins 
the  perfidious  fair  one's  affections,  and  obtains  her  hand. 
The  stated  period  of  probation  being  elapsed,  the  other  lover 
returns  from  his  travels,  flies  to  Lindane,  who  trembles  with 
shame  and  apprehension  of  his  ivpreueb.es,  and  prostrates 
himself  at  her  feet. 

'  O  Valmire,  said  Lindane,  shedding  tears  abundantly,  my  dear 
Valmire,  rise. —  No,  no!  replied  Valmire,  it  is  at  your  feet  that  I 
ought  to  be  ;  it  is  there  I  am  bound  to  die  L— Tender  and  generous 
Valmire,  hear  me  ! — All  !  let  me  breathe  one  moment.  I  wtsfi 
to  speak  to  you.  O  thou  model  of  thy  sex  !  O  Lindane! — Oh, 
no  !  Valmire,  I  am  not  raised  above  the  faults  of  my  sex;  but  you  ! 
Oh!  what  heroism  of  sentiment  and  constancy  !— Stop,  Lindane, 
in  the  name  of  heaven,  condescend  to  spare  me! — Valmire  ! — Lin- 
dane !  —  I  cannot  sustain  your  looks!  And  I  !  What  must  I  acquaint 
you  with  ?— How  ?  what  is  it  I  begin  to  learn  ? — Joy  sparkles  iu 
your  eyes  :  Ah  !  unhappy  Valmire,  you  do  not  yet  comprehend 
me  !  At  these  words,  the  tears  of  Valmire  began  to  dry  up. — What, 
Lindane,  interrupted  he,  with  sudden  gladness  in  his  countenance, 
can  it  be  possible  !  Did  you  say  I  was  unhappy  ? — Alas  !  time  and 
absence — Proceed — My  heart  is  changed  ;  it  is  in  the  possession  of 
another  ! — Ungrateful  woman  !  cried  Valmire,  rising,  after  all  I  have 
done  for  your  sake  ! — Kill  me  with  reproaches,  replied  Lindane, 
weeping;  I  deserve  it.— Ungrateful  creature!  repeated  Valmire, 
witha  softer  tone,  and  here  I  came  full  of  emotion,  of  perturbation, 
and  of  remorse  ! — Good  God  !  remorse  !  rejoined  Lindane,  with  an 
expression  of  the  most  agreeable  surprise  ;  do  you  then  cease  to  love 
me  ? — How  can  I  forbear  to  regret  you,  now  that  I  see  you  again  ? — 
Are  you  then  inconstant? — I  have  been  married  two  years. — Perfi- 
dious! At  this  exclamation  of  Lindane,  Valmire  smiled,  and  Lin- 
dane herself  burst  out   a  laughing.     They  embraced   each   other 
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tenderly,  mutually  promising,  as  a  reparation,  a  sentiment  less  lianle: 
to  deception — they  .swore  tu  each  other  an  eternal  fi;e;iaM;in.' 
Vol.  ii.  v.  64. 

The  first  tale  of  the  last  volume  is  borrowed  in  p;irt  from  an 
English  novel,  entitled  'the  Victim  of  a  Vow,  or  the  Danger 
of  Duplicity.'  Here  we  are  introduced  to  scenes  of  real  chi- 
valry, that  never-failing  recipe  for  romances  ever  since 
the  tale  of'  Carnbuscan  Bold.-  Mad.  Dc  Genii  a'  styleof  Writ- 
ing, however,  though  well  suited  to  scenes  of  tenderness, 
and  sometimes  capable  even  of  the  humourous,  is  not  adapted 
to  the  description  of  tills  and  tournaments.  We  seem  to 
see  a  Cupid  tottering  under  the  helmet  of  Mars. 

Two  little  dramatic  pieces  close  the  work.  The  first  is 
intended  as  an  after-piece  to  Rousseau's  Pygmalion,  '  seqiii- 
turque  patrem  non  passibus  a?quis.'  ri'he  interest  of  the  piece 
(if  interest  it  may  be  called  that  interest  hath  none)  turns 
upon  the  odd  inquiries  and  mistakes  of  Galatea,  the  newly 
animated  statue;  unfortunately  Galatea  apprehends  objects 
in  a  very  unphilosophical  manner,  and  instead  of  tracing  the 
spepies  from  the  classification  of  individuals,  she  is  perpetu- 
ally asking  of  what  species  or  sort  of  beings  this  or  that  is. 
In  truth  we  wish  Galatea,  like  another  ISiobe,  could  have  once 
more  forgotten  herself  to  stone.  The  whole  is  a  most  silly 
performance,  and  which  even  a  French  audience  could  tole- 
rate only  from  respectto  its  author.  We  toiled  through  five 
or  six  scenes,  with  many  a  longing  loo'.,"  at  the  last  page:  but 
patience  (as  Tabitha  Bramble  says)  is  like  a  Welch  poney  ; 
it  will  carry  a  great  deal,  and  trot  a  long  way,  but  it  will 
tire  at  last.  We  could  not  get  through  it.  The  latter  of 
these  dramatic  trifles  is  better.  Some  scenes  contain  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  fun  :  but  tal>en  in  general  it  is  very  mo- 
derate; and  we  know  Horace's  opinion  relative  to  indij) event 
poets ; 

Medic. cribus  esse  poetis 
Non  Dii  non  homines,  non  conctssere  column*. 

Which  by  the  way  we  will  attempt  to  modernize  : 

Th'  indifferent  poet  is  an  evil 
Not  gods  nor  men  can  bear,  nor — printer's  devil. 

Upon  the  whole,  these  volumes,  with  much  that  is  trifling 
contain  much  that  is  valuable.     Those  who  possess  the  three 
first  volumes  of  the  '  Contes  moraux,'  will  do  well  to  com- 
plete their  sets.     As  for  tie  Belmont's  of  the  age,  we  Tecom 
uiend  ihem  to  read  those  tales  more  especially  in  which  the 
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positions  ofthe  French  philosophy  are  ridiculed,  find  if  after 
the  perusal  they  are  not  converts  to  good  sense,  to  take  a 
trip  to  Anticyra. 


Art.  IT. — Galenic  politique,  &c. 

The  Political  Gallery  ;  or  a  Historical,  Philosophical,  and 
Critical  Portrait  of  the  principal  Characters  of  the  pre- 
sent Day.  By  M.  J.  Gullet.  2  vols.  S.Wf.  Paris,  liiQj. 
Imported  by  Deconchy. 

THE  chief  characters,  which  have  figured  in  Europe, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  hist  century,  here  pass  in  re- 
view before  us ;  their  talents  and  dispositions  are  marked: 
and  the  influence  they  have  had  on  their  respective  states, 
is  painted  in  strong  colours.  The  author  is  a  Frenchman  ; 
of  course  his  pretensions  to  impartiality  are  questionable  : 
whenever  the  glory  of  the  great  nation  is  concerned,  it  is  nor 
to  be  expected  from  him,  that  he  should  see  any  obstacles 
in  the  claims  of  other  nations,  and  he  pays  assuredly  the 
highest  compliments  to  the  English.,  in  making  us  the 
marked  objects  of  his  indignation.  Where,  however,  neither 
France  nor  England  are  immediately  concerned,  the  ob- 
servations on  general  policy,  as  well  as  the  conduct  of  par- 
ticular characters,  are  drawn  up  in  a  manner  both  to  please 
and  to  instruct,  and  the  writer  has  evidently  had  the  advan- 
tage of  seeing  a  great  number,  and  conversing  with  some, 
of  those  personages  who  form  his  Political  Gallery. 

The  great  object  of  the  work  is  to  shew,  that  the  ancient 
balance  of  Europe  is  destroyed,  and  that  circumstances 
render  a  new  one  necessary,  in  which  the  power  of  France 
must  be  essentially  the  greatest  in  the  south  of  Europe,  to 
counterbalance  the  three  powers  in  the  north.  Of  course 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Holland,  must  remain  as  they 
are,  either  in  subjection  to  or  under  its  influence.  England 
must  be  reduced  to  a  power  of  the  second  order,  and  the 
maritime  powers  of  the  Baltic  are  to  be  the  great  instru- 
ments in  producing  this  change.  The  necessity  of  this 
balance  is  supposed  to  be  clearly  seen  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  revolution  in  France  on  the  affairs  of 
Europe. 

In  consequence  of  that  revolution,  England  and  Russia 
have  acquired  considerable  influence  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Jtalyis  entirely  changed,  since  France  and  Spain  have  now 
the  ascendancy  over  it.  Austria, once  without  expectation  of 
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•  -  maritime  force  on  the  side  of  Italy.,  has  no?;  formed  a 
il  establis  \  nu  \  enice.  Prussia,  in  its  turn,  from  its 
acquisitions  in  Poland,  is  become  a  maritime  power,  and 
since  the  union  of  Belgium  with  France,  is  a  near  neighbour 
ta  t..e  latter  country.  Germany  is  another  country  since 
the  secularization  of  many  of  its  states,  and  the  possession  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  by  France,  which  places  a  num- 
ber of  German  princes  under  its  immediate  protection.  As 
long  as  Hanover  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  their 
connections  with  Denmark  increase,  and  cease  to  be  meiely 
on  maritime  subjects.  Holland  and  Naples  base  lost, their 
independence,  and  Portugal  is  under  the  guidance  of 
France,  since  it  is  dependent  on  Spain,  which  isitself  under 
French  influence.  The  politic.!  destiny  of  Sweden  is  al- 
tered, since  the  increase  of  the  Russian  power  in  the  north, 
with  which  it  is  now  compelled  to  unite  in  spite  of  its 
former  animosities.  Turkey,  since  the  Russians  possessed 
Corfu,  and  the  Englisb  Malta,  is  become  insulated  from 
France,  and  attached  to  those  two  nations.  Malla  and 
Sicily,  for  so  long  a  tune  left  to  themselves,  are  become  the 
objects  of  various  pretensions  The  Mediterranean  is  now 
the  theatre  of  ambition,  and  Greece  and  Egypt  are  become 
to  the  rival  powers,  what  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies 
were  formerly  to  their  ancestors. 

What  is  then  to  be  the  result  of  this  srreat  change  in  the 
situation  of  Europe,  which  makes  the  peace  of  Amiens  or 
Luneviile  an  epoch  of  a?  importance  as  the  treaty  of 

Westphalia f  England,  according  to  our  author,  is  likely  to 
be  a  sufferer.  In  the  midst  of  its  external  prosperity,  it 
has  seen  the  decline  or  it=;  influence  in  Europe  in  the  loss 
of  Hanover,  and  it  may  be  now  said  to  be  really  insulated 
from  the  continent.  It  is  exposed  also  to  the  chance  of 
being  reduced  to  live  on  the  produce  of  its  own  soil,  it  a 
league  should  be  formed;either  between  Russia  and  France, 
or  between  Prussia  and  the  maritime  powers  of  the  second 
order,  and  France.  The  Indies  would  then  weaken  Eng- 
land in  the  same  manner  as  the  Spaniards  have  been  injured 
by  their  possessions  in  America.  The  loss  of  Hanover  does 
not  appear  to  us  by  any  means  an  injury  to  oar  own  coun- 
try, but  the  remark  on  the  tendencv  of  the  East  Indies 
to  bring  on  our  destruction,  does  nut  less  merit  our  attention, 
because  it  comes  from  an  enemy.  Turkey  is  in  a  worse 
situation,  for  it  may  be  considered  to  be  under  the  Russian 
yoke,  and  retains  the  provinces  bordering  on  that  immense 
empire  only  by  sufferance;  and  Sweden  is  siiidto.be  rather  a 
tributary  than  an  ally  of- Russia,     Prussia  is  to  expect  con- 
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tfnual  attacks  from  Russia,  since  the  dismemberment  of 
Poland  has  destroyed  the  barrier  between  them;  and  in 
this  conjecture  there  is  but  too  great  reason  to  expect  the  -au- 
thor's prognostications  to  be  verified.  V\  hat  will  become 
of  Naples,  since  the  English  are  in  possession  of  Malta, 
and  the  Russians  of  Corfu?  T.Ve  answer;  that  more 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  France  than  from  any 
other  quarter. 

But  the  balance  of  Eorope  may  be  preserved,  that  is   to 
sav,  the  new  balance,  in  which  the  great  w-        .  >f  Franee, 
with   its  dependencies,   is  to   occupy  the  scale  on  one  side. 
whilst  the  northern  powers  and  Austria  are  to  beon  the  other. 
This  balance  also  will  be  preserved,  tinier  the  heads  ofem-pi: 
and  kingdoms  should    be  for  reti>il    of    their  own  interests, 
and  should  be  ambitious  to  enter  into  new  wars.     II ere  the 
author   seems  to  have   had  a  presentiment  of  the   conflict 
to    be  sustained   against  Russia    and   Austria,  and  he    pro- 
phesies, that,  if    sovereigns   should  thus  forget   their    own 
interests,  the  ruin  of  monarchies  will  be  the  consequence. 
New    commotions  will  then  arise,  and  Europe  will  undergo 
another   revolution  ;     thus   this  ill-fated    part   of  the  earth 
seems  little  likely  to   enjoy  any  permanent  stability  :    and 
whether   France   is   permitted   to  aggrandize   itself,  or  the 
allied  powers  should  trench  upon  its  domination,  the  new 
formed  balance  will  not  long  retain  a  settled  position. 

We  have  observed,  that  Emrland  is  the  marked  object 
of  our  author's  indignation  :  we  cannot  wonder  then  that 
no  opportunity  is  lost  of  placing  this  country  in  an  odious 
point  of  view,  and  we  could  wish  that  no  foundation  had 
been  laid  bv  us  in  the  conduct  of  our  embassies.  This  is 
of  more  serious  consequence  than  is  generally  imagined  iu 
this  country;  and  circumstances  have  occuired,  which  give 
the  French  an  opportunity  of  vilifying-  our  ministers  in 
foreign  court-;. 

Pudet  haec  opprobria  did, 
Et  dici  potuisse,  &:  non  potuisse  retell!. 

V.  e  will  not  repeat  the  charges  of  the  author  against  our 
ambassadors.  The  system  of  these  reciprocal  missions, 
he  observes,  was  at  first  verv  advantageous  to  Europe; 
the  preservation  of  peace  was  the  principle  of  their  c  ;;.- 
blishment; 

'  Latterly  they    have     become  destructive:    fhey  have    coi 
buted  to  perpetuate  the  evils  of  war,  and  to  drain    the   treasures     I 
nation*..     By  them,  parties  have  been  pensioned,  bat  rhr    ig 
poranceand  folly  of  the  greater  part  of  ambassadors,  rhese  aarhes  .vere 
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of  no  avail  in  favour  of  the  power  which  doled  out  to  them  its 
wealth.  To  distinguish  whether  a  party  can  be  useful,  and  to  mark 
out  the  men  calculated  to  form  one,  to  be  sure  of  their  fidelity  and 
their  exertions,  the  knowledge  of  men  and  of  nations  is  requisite, 
and  this  knowledge  has  seldom  fallen  to  the  lot  of  persons  employed 
on  diplomatic  subjects.' 

The  treaty  of  Amiens  naturally  produces  a  tirade  against 
vis,  for  our  supposed  perfidy  in  retaining  the  possession  of 
Malta;  but  in  the  article  of  policy  we  were  surprised  to 
iind  a  sentiment  which  implied  a  spark  of  remaining 
charity  in  favour  of  this  country  :  '  If  England  should 
to-morrow,'  says  our  author,  '■  lose  its  influence  over  the 
seas,  and  should  be  confined  within  its  own  limits,  whetl.r 
by  its  own  inclination  or  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  in 
either  case  England  ought  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as 
the  enemy  of  nations;  and  if  it  was  weakened  to  such  .a 
situation  as  to  be  no  longer  formidable,  it  has  a  right  to  the 
support  of  France.  The  latter  should  unite  with  England, 
to  defend  it  against  any  domineering  power,  and  should 
thus  maintain  the  great  interest  on  which  rests  the  equili- 
brium of  general  force,  harmony,  and  the  fortune  of  states.' 
We  trust,  that  we  shall  never  see  the  day,  when  our  court- 
try  stands  in  need  of  such  support  ;  in  case  it  were 
necessary,  our  author  wculd,  we  doubt  not,  find  sufficient 
arguments  to  justify  any  treatment  the  ruler  of  his  nation 
might  think  proper,  to  keep  his  opponents  in  the  necessary 
degree  of  humiliation. 

A  remark  on  the  general  character  of  the  continent 
deserves  more  attention.  f  I  must  add/  says  the  author, '  that 
within  these  fifteen  years,  a  change  has  been  operated  on 
the  minds  of  Europeans,  which  requires  a  change  in  diplo- 
matic sentiments.  The  French  revolution  has  exposed  the 
chief  motives  of  cabinets,  and  enlightened  the  people  on 
their  peculiar  interests,  whence  to  a  certain  point  the  mys- 
terious and  equivocal  conduct  of  the  former  must  be 
abandoned.  Loyalty  (that  is,  sincerity,)  seems  to  have 
become  a  new  and  necessary  law  of  policy ;  ministers  are 
regularly  observed,  and  their  schemes  frequently  developed; 
their  actions  form  the  subject  of  general  conversation,  in 
which  a  comparison  is  made  of  their  merits.  The  move- 
ments of  ambassadors  and  ministers  will  henceforward  be 
more  difficult,  and  great  talents  will  every  day  be  more 
Tiecessarv  in  these  employments.  It  may  in  fact  be  pro- 
phesied, that  those  powers  whose  projects  rest  on  ambition, 
will  find  in  the  execution  of  them,  difficulties  from  the 
spirit  of  the  timefe,  which  did  not  exist  twenty  years  ago, 
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This  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  upon  them,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  that  the  conviction  of  this  truth,  may  in- 
troduce more  wisdom,  and  a  greater  love  of  peace  into 
their  councils.' 

To  shew  our  author's  talents  in  describing  a  character,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  take  that  of  the  glory  of  the  English 
nation  :  his  prejudices  rencereJ  him  incapable  of  appreci- 
ating; the  merits  of  Neteori,  and  he  knew  not  how  to  do 
justice  to  an  enemy.  Nelson  is  represented  to  be  totally 
deficient  in  military  talent,  and  this  reproach  comes  to  u^ 
at  the  moment  when  the  French  navy  has  suffered  the 
severest  blow  from  the  activity  of  his  mind,  and  every 
sailor  of  the  British  navy  is  wrapt  in  admiration  at  the 
boldness  of  his  naval  conceptions,  and  the  promptitude 
with  which  they  were  executed.  We  are  at  this  moment 
deploring  the  loss  of  our  departed  hero,  a  man  tried  to  the 
utmost,  and  carrying  the  palm  from  every  competitor  for 
naval  glory.  The  victory  of  the  Nile  is  a  blow  on  the 
French  pretensions  not  easily  to  be  parried,  yet  after  much 
abuse  the  writer  is  not  ashamed  to  speak  of  the  conqueror 
in  these  absurd  terms  : 

f  1  come  to  the  event  on  which  rests  the  pretended  glory  of  this- 
officer,  and  whose  influence  would  have  been  but  slight,  if  the 
fleet  which  he  fought  had  not  earned  Bonaparte.  Nelson,  who 
has  been  represented  as  a  conqueror  in  this  action,  was  really,' 
(can  you  believe  it  reader!)'  was  really  defeated.  What  was  his  object  ? 
to  prevent  the  disembarkation  in  Egypt,  not  to  make  an  attack  at 
sea  without  real  effect.  The  carrying  off  of  some  vessels',  and  the 
destruction  of  some  others,  was  not  a  real  fruit  of  victory,  after 
the  principal  operation  of  the  French  army  was  effected.  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  landing  in  Egypt  more  than  compensated  for  the 
loss  of  the  fleet,  and  more  hurrial  results  would  have  followed  from 
it  to  the  English  power,  if  iuture  events  had  permitted  France  to 
keep  possession  of  that  country.' 

He  continues  to  observe,  that  there  was  no  great  merit 
in  the  fight,  since  the  French  ships  were  encumbered  with 
soldiers,  not  recollecting  that  in  the  preceding  paragraph  he 
had  depreciated  the  victory,  because  the  troops  had  been 
lauded.  And  yet  such  trifling  will  go  down  in  France,  and 
give  room  for  exultation. 

*  Nelson  is  the  naval  Achilles  of  England.  May  our  sailors  (the 
French,)  ca»t  an  eye  only  over  his  actions,  consider  them  in  them- 
selves, recollect  what  they  (the  French  sailors)  have  been,  and 
sail  against  him  without  any  apprehension  for  their  fame.' 

The  author  is  best   answered  by  the  action  off  Trafalgar; 
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and  the   hero  dying   in  the  arms  of  victory,  has  given   the 
best  comment  on  the  following  sentences  : 

'  This  admiral  has  proved  by  his  astonishing  reputation,  how 
blind   the   people  often  are  with  respect  to  their  principal  Warriors, 

on  what   slender  props    their  enthasiastri    is  supported,    and    how 
easily  Earope  per riiitk' itself  to  be  abused/ 

The  reject  due  to  our  sovereign  does  not  permit  us  to 
transcribe  the  malicious  effusions  of  this  author  on  such  a 
subject,  and  his  good  sense  forbad  him  to  insert  any  thing 
respecting  his  own  imperial  master,  being  fully  aware 
that  no  flattery  would  be  too  gross,  and  at  the  same  time 
fearful  lest  some  unforeseen  event  might  render  it  ridicu- 
lous. Besides,  the  new  sovereign  might  disdain  the  homage 
of  such  a  writer,  and  look  on  his  compliments  as  an  insult. 

The  character  of  General  Mack,  drawn  up  before  the 
disaster  that  has  befallen  him,  sets  him  forth  in  true  colours. 
This  unfortunate  man  had  been  raised  into  reputation, 
before  any  opportunity  had  been  given  to  him  to  prove  his 
deserts,  and,  as  it  is  propeiiy  observed,  under  the  idea  that 
he  was  a  good  colonel;  the  talent  of  a  colonel  is  very 
different  from  that  of  a  general,  who  is  to  direct  the 
operations  of  an  army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men.  In 
the  business  of  a  general,  theory  is  imperfect,  practice  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  energy  of  character,  together 
with  high  moral  qualities,  are  as  requisite  as  science. 
The  writer  did  not  foresee  that  this  officer  would  he  again 
called  into  action,  and  completely  verify  every  thing  that 
had  been  said  against  him.  It  was  supposed  that  the 
general  had  been  consigned  to  oblivion,  and  that  his  example 
.■might  be  held  up  to  those  who  aspire  to  glory  without 
the  means  of  fixing  it.  Such  men  may  glitter  for  a  moment 
by  deceit, buttheblaze  that  surrounds  them  soon  expires, and 
there  remains  only  the  disgrace  of  having  been  so  illus- 
trious. Contempt  is  the  revenge  taken  by  their  contempo- 
raries, for  having  'been  duped  into  an  opinion  of  their 
renown. 

The  characters  of  Potemkin  and  Catharine,  indicate  that 
the  writer  is  well  acquainted  with  the  intrigues  of  the 
Kussian  cabinet:  Pope  Pius  the  Sixth,  and  the  present 
King  of  Sardinia  are  painted  to  the  life,  and  with  a  degree 
of  sensibility  for  their  misfortunes,  which  we  did  not  ex- 
pect. The  portraits  in  general  may  be  said  to  be  good  like- 
nesses, but  all  in  the  French  style,  and  this  style  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  is  that  which  is  most  in  vogue  upon  the  continent. 
London  and  Paris  divide  the  attention  of  the  world  in  tvv© 
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very  different  ways.  If  London  is  the  metropolis  of  widely 
extended  dominions,  and  may  be  said  to  preside  over  com- 
merce, Paris  is  the  metropolis  of  Europe,  and  is  the  mis- 
tress of  fashion;  and  fashion  extends  its  rale  to  the 
thoughts,  as  well  as  to  the  dresses  of  its  subjects.  The 
French  lamniasje  is  spoken  every  where,  its  books  are  cir- 
culated  in  every  corner.  This  boolc  will  be  read,  and  'wxs 
intended  to  be  read,  in  every  court,  and  the  dictates  of  the 
Frenchman  will  be  received  with  implicit  confidence  bv 
mast  of  his  readers.  The  French  know  how  to  use  this 
prerogative,  and  against  their  arts  the  English  are  by  no 
means  sufficiently  on  their  guard.  But  this  work  is  one  milv 
of  many  in  which  the  same  design  is  carried  on,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  undermine  the  moral  character  of  the  English  ii 
pursued  without  intermission. 
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Reflections  on    the    national  Riches   of  the  Prussian   States, 
and    the    Welfare  of  their  Inhabitants.     2    vols.     Berlin. 
1805. 

THE  fondness  of  the  Germans  for  statistics  is  well  known, 
and  the  utility  of  writings  upon  these  subjects' in  despoxicai 
governments, cannot  be  doubted.  Where' so  much  depends 
npon  a  sovereign,  he  cannot  be  too  often  nor  too  strong  If 
informed,  how  much  misery  exists  under  his  government, 
and  what  are  the  means  of  removing  it;  or  St  bv  prudent 
councils  the  inhabitants  have  been  raised  in  anv  degree  from 
their  previous  wretched  state,  it  is  right  that  the  sovereign 
should  be  induced,  by  the  satisfaction  he  must  feel  on  tills 
account,  to  continue  in  so  a  good  a  career.  The  author  of 
this  work  enjoys  every  opportunity  for  his  researches,  and 
his  previous  publications  prove  him  to  be  master  of  hi* 
subject.  The  registers  of  every  kind  were  open  to  him,  and 
all  employed  in  the  different  departments  of  government, 
that  could  be  of  use  to  him,  were  wiiling  to  render  him 
effectual  service.  On  this  account  the  work  is  interesting, 
though  great  reliance  cannot  be  placed  on  matiy  of  its 
calculations. 

The  yearly  produce  of  the  States,  for  there  are  several 
under  the  dominion  of  Prussia,  is  first  considered  ;  and 
to:  find  this,  inquiry  is  made   into    the  state  of  the    lands 
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under  cultivation,  the  meadows,  woods,  gardens,  mine?, 
fisheries,  manufactures,  and  trade.  Having  fous  d  the  pro- 
duce and  profits  of  these  things,  the  manner  in  which, 
these  profits  are  divided  among  the  various  members  of 
the  state,  is  considered,  what  goes  to  the  revenues  of  the 
King  ft©d  his  officers,  what  to  the  landholder,  what  to  the 
industrious  inhahitaut.  Hence  the  welfare  of  each  rank 
is  determined;  and  from  the  whole,  some  particular  objects 
are  pointed  out,  which  have  the  greatest  influence  on  the 
happiness,  df  the  Prussian  dominions.  To  form  a  judgment 
on  such  a  work,  the  accuracy  of  the  sources  on  which  the 
data  are  founded,  must  be  examined,  the  mode  of  con- 
necting facts  with  statistical  calculations  must  be  determined, 
and  these  points  being  previously  settled,  the  conclusions 
built  upon  them  must  carry  conviction. 

With  regajrd  to  the  sources  of  information,  there  cannot 
he  a  doubt  that  the  author  had  access  to  the  best-  which 
the  subjeet  ad  mi  tied)  as  to  national  papers  and  documents. 
Yet  how  little  way  these  will  carry  us,  every  one  knows 
who  recollects  the  carelessness  with  which  many  are  kept, 
and  how  little  they  are  examined  by  the  superior  officers. 
The  amhor  is  himself'  aware  of  this  remark,  yet  he  too 
often  places  a  greater  reliance  on  his  tables  than  they  de- 
serve ;  and  we  should  have  been  more  obliged  to  .him,  if 
from  his  acquaintance  with  the  manner  of  keeping  the 
national  documents  in  Prussia,  he  had  examined  more 
accurately  the  degree  of  credibility  to  which  they  were 
respectively  entitled.  The  registers  of  births  and  death? 
are  of  great  importance  in  determining  the  population  of 
the  kingdom,  but  if  they  are  now  well  kept  in  Prussia,  verj 
little  dependence  can  be  placed  on  those  of  a  remote  date. 
Besides,  as  the  births  and  deaths  of  soldiers'  children  are. 
registered  bv  the  chaplain  of  the  regiment,  and  many  of 
them  die  in  the  country,  where  they  are  registered  bv  the 
parish  priest,  their  number  is  doubled  in  the  general  ac- 
count. The  carelessness  of  the  priest  will  often  make  ;.. 
considerable  difference,  as  when  the  marriages  are  inserted 
among  ihe  births,  which  sometimes  happens.  On  the  t ables  or" 
population  also  no  great  dependence  can  be  placed,  as  on  the 
one  part  the  masters  of  houses  are  not  very  fi  md  of  the  inquin  . 
and  the  inquirer  will  not  give  himself  much  trouble  to  venu 
the  answers.  The  numbers  on  this  aceount  are  generally  given 
with  much  less  accuracy  in  towns  than  in  the  country. 

Tor  the  produce  of  the  land,  tables  of  expenditure  and 
receipts,  and  lists  of  cattle  are  u±c(\,  but  on  both  too  great 
a  stress  is  laid.     The  carelessness  of  village  officers  is  not 
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the  only  thing  here  to  be  taken  into  consideration  ;  there 
is  an  interest  in  the  countryman  to  increase  his  expenditure, 
and  diminish  his  receipts,  that  he  may  escape  the  heavy 
hand  of  government  in  taxation;  and  the  monthly  changes 
in  the  lists  ofcattleincrease  this  error.  For  trade  the  custom- 
house and  the  excise-office  hooks  are  the  chief  directions; 
how  erroneous  both  these  are,  it  is  needless  to  mention  ;  and 
as  to  the  profits  of  manufactures,  it  must  depend  so  inu-cli 
ot,  conjecture,  and  so  little  on  information,  that  little  reli- 
ance can  be  placed  on  our  author's  results.  Indeed  where 
•trethe  hat-makers,  wool  combers,  millers,  starch-makers,  who 
will  give  an  exact  account  of  the  raw  materia!  they  have 
received,  the  sums  paid  to  their  workmen,  and  the  profit 
derived  from  the  undertaking  ? 

The  tables  will  scarcely  give  us  the  information  requisite., 
and  on  the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants  we  are  as  much  at  a 
loss.  Indeed  the  best  mode  of  ascertaining  this  point,  seem-? 
to  depend  more  on  population  and  taxation,  than  on  any 
other  circumstance.  When  the  number  of  persons  in- 
capable of  paving  taxes,  which  in  many  districts  of  the 
Prussian  dominions  is  very  considerable,  is  compared  with  the 
whole  population,  and  also  the  quantity  of  taxes  paid  by  eacli 
order,  is  compared  with  the  population  in  that  order,  we 
may  easily  judge  of  the  division  of  property  in  the  coun- 
try, and  on  that  division  we  can  found  our  calculations  on 
the  welfare  of  the  inhabitants.  This  will  eive  us  the  com- 
paralive  state  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  with  each 
other,  but  no  comparison  between  one  country  and  another. 
We  find  in  this  part  of  the  work,  however,  a  foundation  for 
our  estimate  of  some  classes.  The  catholic  clergy  are  well 
paid,  having  some  of  them  incomes  of  ten,  fifteen,  twenty, 
thirty,  and  as  high  as  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
and  even  the  lower  clergy  and  the  protectant  minisiers  are 
well  paid.  The  schoolmasters  are  in  a  bad  situation  ;  the 
highest  salary  is  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  rixdollarsa 
year,  and  a  hundred  and  eighty-four  receive  only  from  ten 
to  fifteen  rixdollars. 

The  inquiry  into  the  national  domains  is  pursued  with 
great  care  and  diligence  ;  and  what  may  most  surprise  us  is, 
that  a  despotical  government  should  allow  such  freedom 
of  discussion  on  these  points,  which  in  all  other  slates 
are  preserved  with  such  care  from  public  inspection.  This 
liberal  mode  of  thinking  does  the  highest  credit  to  the  2,0- 
vernment,  by  which  we  cannot  doubt,  that  the  welfare  both 
of  the  sovereign  and  his  people  will  be  greatly  increased. 
The  materials  of  this  work  will    afford  room  for  much  itn- 
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provement;  the  statistics  of  Prussia  will  in  a  future  time 
be  well  ascertained,  and  thence  much  light  will  be  thrown 
on  a  science  which  is  still  in  its  infancy.  Those  also? 
who  live  in  countries  which  boast  of  enjoying  liberty  in 
the  highest  perfection,  will  perceive,  that  the  want  of  it 
in  other  states  is  not  so  severely  felt  as  they  imagine,  and 
in  fact,  that  the  press  may  be  kept  in  a  much  greater  sub- 
jection in  a  free  country,  than  it  is  in  one  which  is  uuiver- 
sally  allowed  to  be  despotical. 
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New   Travels   in  Spain.      Svo.    pp.  336.     Paris.   1S05. 
Imported  by  Deconchy. 

THIS  book,  although  entitled,  '  Travels  in  Spain,'  pro- 
fesses to  describe  only  a  very  small  part  of  that  kingdom. 
The  author  enters  it  by  the  pass  of  the  Bidassoa,  a  small 
river  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  which  divides 
what  was  formerly  Beam  from  Biscay,  and  is  one  of  the 
three  only  points  at  which  Spain  is  not  inaccessible  on  the 
side  of  France.  Yrun  is  the  first  Spanish  town  at  which  lie 
arrives,  and  after  an  animated  description  of  a  battle  which 
was  foagtit  in  that  neighbourhood  during  the  last  war  be- 
tween Spain  and  France,  he  proceeds  to  St.  Sebastian  ;  from 
thenee  to  Saragossa,  and  thence  to  Madrid.  Before  the 
French  revolution,  it  seems,  there  was  a  communication 
instituted  by  post  and  diligences  from  Madrid  to  Bayonne, 
on  the  same  footing  as  in  France.  The  war  destroyed  tfris 
convenient  establishment,  and  notwithstanding  a  peace  of 
nine  years,  it  has  never  been  revived. 

In  a  book  called  Travels  in  Spain,  we  were  surprised  to 
find  the  author  arrived  at  Madrid  so  early  as  page  26,  but  we 
laid  it  to  the  account  of  his  good  generalship,  supposing  ft 
to  be  his  intention  to  get  possession  in  the  first  instance  of 
the  capital,  under  the  conviction  that  so  important  a  station 
once  gained,  the  rest  of  the  country  would  fall  in  of  course. 
Under  this  impression,  we  felt  great  satisfaction  in  seeing  him 
possess  himself  successively  of  the  l-nen  netiro,  the  Palais 
Neuf,  Aranjuez,  and  St.  Ildephonso;  lye  heard  v.  ith  compla- 
cency his  accounts  of  the  climate,  the  laws,  and  the  religion  ; 
and  much  approved  his  accuracy  and  perseverance  in  making 
himself  acquainted  with  the  establishment  of  the  king's 
household,  the  army,  the  navy,  and  the  external  and  inter- 
nal institutions  of  commerce.      With    great    patience   we 
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wailed  upon  him  through  all  his  details  for  the  space  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  pages  ;  we  then  began  to 
be  tired  of  the  capita!,  panted   to  he  led   out  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Galieia  ;  to    the   banks  of  the    Ebro,  rendered  inte- 
resting by  the  remembrance  of  classical  importance,  or  those 
provinces    with    which   the    few    remaining   monuments  ot 
Moorish  splendour   make  every  one  wish  to  be   acquainted. 
B»t,  consented  or  not,  we  found  ourselves  unable  to  leave 
Madrid  till  page  3(2,  having  spent  there  a  portion  of  time, 
which  (although  that  city,    as  the   capital  of  the   kingdom, 
was  undoubtedly   entitled  to  more  than   ordinary  attention) 
our  readers  will  agree  with    us  in    thinking  rather  unreason- 
able.    We  cannot  say    that  we   altogether    approve  of  this 
mode  of  travelling  in  a  country,   without  appearing  to  stir 
from  the  metropolis.     It  is  defective  in   one  grand   object, 
that  of  affording  entertainment  to  the  generality  of  readers. 
We  are  fully  aware,  that  the  use  to  be  derived  from  the  ob- 
servations of  a  well-informed  sensible  traveller,  is  of  a  higher 
class  than  that  which  is  attained  by  the  description  of  cities, 
mountains,  and  rivers;  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  to 
them  the  science  of  the  philosopher,  the  politics  of  the  states- 
man,  and   the  combinations  of  the  historian,  are  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  referred.     But   unless  these  observations  are 
blended  with  subjects  capable  of  affording  relief  and  amuse- 
ment, they  fail   in   raising  in   the  mind  that  interest  which 
is  so  essentially  necessary  to  render  their  impression  lasting, 
and  their  force  useful.   "Besides  this  objection,  the  author's 
observations  are  desultory  and  irregular.     For  instance,   the 
discussion  of  the  merit  of  Spanish  oils  is  introduced  in  a  chapter 
between  those  on    the  cemeteries,  and  the  historians  of   the 
country  ;  and    coiners,    rivers,  provisions,    coxcombs,   and 
mules,  are  classed  together  in  a  manner  the  most  grotesque 
and  ridiculous.     Another  fault  not  to  be  overlooked,  is  his 
determined   inveteracy   against   those  travellers   who    have 
gone  before  him.     In  his  preface  he  calls  them  his  Ciceroni, 
and    so   constantly  and    cruelly  do  their  misrepresentations 
haunt  him,  that  wherever  he  turns,  however  sacred  and  re- 
tired the  spot  he  is  describing,  however  important  the  topic 
he  is  discussing,  and  however  calm  the  mode  in  which  he  is 
treating   it,  the    grizly    shade  of  some    assertion   of  either 
Mons.  de  Langle,  or  Mons.  Bourgoing,  never  fails  to  rise  up 
to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  scene,  and  the  composure 
of  the  author,  and  provoke  him  to  make  use  of  language  not 
easily  reconcileable  either  to  decency  or  good  manners.     The 
latter  of  these   authors  we  have    always  considered    as   re- 
spectable ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  demerits  of  the  former. 
App.  Vol.  6.  Hh. 
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they  will  hardly  justify  our  author  in  the  use  of  the  violent 
epithets  of  which  he  is  so  liberal. 

But  it  is  time  to  introduce  our  readers  to  Spain;  and  the 
mode  which  the  author  adonts  in  his  account  of  that  kino;- 
dom.  With  this  view,  we  shall  endeavour  to  digest  his  re- 
marks into  two  great  classes,  namely,  those  which  concern 
Spain  in  her  relations  with  other  countries,  and  these  which 
apply  to  her  internal  state,  as  connected  with  the  climate 
and  the  religion,  thelaws,  manners,  and  characters  of  the  in- 
habitants. 

It  must,  however,  be  premised,  that  our  author  appears  to 
he  highly  partial  to.  the  country  he  describes;  otherwise  his 
moderation  is  universal,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  prominent 
features  of  the  work.  Though  a  Frenchman,  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  bestow  praise  even  on  the  English;  and  the  only 
instances  in  which  he  departs  from  the  candour  which  in 
general  characterizes  his  book,  are  those  in  which  perhaps 
it  is  almost  pardonable  to  be  violent,  where  he  conceives, 
that  he  lias  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  injured  virtue  and 
truth,  and  to  oppose  disloyal  or  irreligious  sentiments.  The 
productions  of  the  French  press  must  now  be  expected 
to  teem  with  doctrines  approaching  very  nearly  to  bigo- 
try and  passive  obedience —  so  near  are  extremes  to  each 
other.  And  we  cannot  withhold  from  our  author  the  praise 
of  having  inserted  in  his  work  more  liberality  of  thought  than 
we  should  have  expected  to  meet  with  in  that  country. 

The  regular  Spanish  army  consists  in  time  of  peace  of 
78,596  men,  in  time  of  war  of  1 17,600,  of  which  not  more 
than  1G,000  appear  to  be  cavalry.  The  king's  household 
troops  make  an  addition  of  8000.  The  pay  of  the  officers 
is  liberal,  and  our  author  observes,  '  that  of  all  the  armies 
of  Europe,  except  the  English,  the  Spanish  is  the  best  paid.' 
There  appears  indeed,  from  the  following  passage,  to  be  more 
pay  than  work,  as  in  some  other  countries: 

*  It  would  be  very  desirable  (page  02)  that  the  use  of  coffee- 
houses should  be  abolished  ;  there  should  be  no  meetings  of  officers 
when  not  stimulated  by  the  love  of  their  profession  ;  iu  these  houses 
they  lose  their  time,  and  have  no  other  business  than  fatiguing 
themselves  with  idleness.  Here  glitter  their  tassels  and  laees  ; 
Jieutenant-generals,  colonels,  ensigns,  are  confounded  in  the  smother 
of  segais,  and  equality  reigns  undisturbed  around  the  billiard  table. 
The  soldier  pulls  off  his  hat  as  he  passes  a  coffee-house,  for  S  •  s 

his  officer  is   there;  the  sergeant  resorts  there  Co cdmtoun 
orders,  and  deliver  the  account  of  his  company.' 

The   force    of  the  country,    we 
thinking  adequate  to  fence: 
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©n  so  raatiy  sides  by  the  barriers  of  nature.  The  king  s 
Walloon  guards  consist  of  three  battalions  ;  they  were  first 
created  by  Philip  V.  and  then  consisted  exclusively  of  na- 
tives of  those  provinces  of  Prance  which  had  been  formerly 
under  the  government  of  Spam.  This- principle  was  aban- 
doned during  the  last  war  with  France,  when  Frenchmen 
without  distinction,  and  even  Spaniards,  and  strangers  of  alt 
countries,  were  admitted.  The  experiment  of  reform  was 
before  tried  bv  Philip  V.  but  the  representations  and  en- 
treaties of  the  Duke  of  Havre  (brother  of  the  Count  Priego, 
who  had  formed  the  corps)  contained  in  a  letter  which  is 
introduced  rather  unnecessarily  to  fill  ten  pages  of  the  pre- 
sent work,  induced  him  to  maintain  their  original  esta- 
blishment. 

Of  the  Spanish  navy,  it  will  be  now  needless  to  make  any 
extracts  from  the  book  before  us,  or  indeed  any  other.  The 
best  documents  on  that  subject  io  which  we  can  refer  our 
readers,  are  the  recent  dispatches  of  Lord  Collingwood.  But 
while  we  feel  a  satisfaction,  which  every  patriotic  mind 
niust  feel,  in  reflecting  on  the  glorious  and  melancholy 
achievement  "which  has  rendered  this  inquiry  needless,  we 
cannot  forbear  the  tribute  of  the  highest  applause  to  the 
manly  conduct  of  the  Spaniards,  which  .has  been  marked  by 
the  noblest  traits  both  of  generosity  and  humanity. 

Our  author's  accounts  of  the  commerce  of  Spain  with 
England,  are  avowedly  drawn  from  English  sources  ;  the 
balance  appears  to  be  iri  favour  of  Spain.  He  is  decidedly  fa- 
vourable to  the  Spanish  colonial  system.  We  have  not 
leisure,  nor  is  this  the  place,  to  attempt  a  discussion  of  this 
difficult  question. 

The  wool  exportation  trade  p'roduces  yearly  four  hundred 
and  seventy-five  millions.  It  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  the 
ports  of  Bilboa,  St.  Andero,  and  Seville,  and  is  divided  be- 
tween the  English,  the  French,  and  the  Dutch. 

'  Almost  all  the  commerce  in  wool'  (says  our  traveller,  page  17S) 
'is  carried  on  by  the  merchants  of  Madrid,  who  get  the  proprietors 
of  flocks  into  their  power  by  advancing  them  money.  '  For,'  he' 
tells  us,  '  the  flock-owners  in  general  support  themselves  more  on 
credit  than  by  their  own  capital.  It  is  thus  that  the  principal 
branch  of  Spanish  commerce  is  infinitely  more  profitable  to  the 
merchants  than  to  the  government  by  the  augmentation  of  the 
branch  itself.  For,  by  means  of  their  brokers,  the  merchants  are 
upon  the  watch  for  needy  owners,  and  instead  of  giving  them  capitai 
for  the  increase  of  the  flocks,  they  profit  by  their  distress  to  get 
the  fleeces  at  a  low  price.  These  wools  are  then  sold  abroad  at  a- 
price  much  under  their  real  value,  so  that  the  greatest  profit  is  made 
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by  foreigners,  who  sell  their  cloths  at  a  price  calculated,  not  upon 
what  they  have  paid,  but  upon  what  they  ought  to  have  paid,  for  the 
wools  they  have  manufactured.' 

The  stopping  an  exportation  so  prejudicial  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  manufactures  within  herself,  would  unques- 
tionably be  wise  policy  in  Spain.  There  would,  we  imagine, 
belittle  danger  of  her  losing  her  superiority  in  this  article, 
after  the  many  unsuccessful  attempts  to  rival  her  that  have 
been  made  by  ingenious  speculators  in  this  country. 

We  now  turn  to  what  there  is  in  this  work  descriptive 
of  Spain  and  its  inhabitants.  We  shall  not  fatigue  our  rea- 
ders with  details  of  the  different  buildings  at  Madrid;  they 
have  all  been  repeatedly  described,  and  we  find  nothing  ou 
the  subject  either  new  or  remarkable  in  the  book  before  us. 
The  new  palace  appears  to  be  still  incomplete,  and  from  the 
immensity  of  the  design,  and  the  difficulties  which  the  ground 
chosen  for  its  erection,  and  other  circumstances,  present,  it 
seems  probable,  that  it  will  still  be  some  time  before  it  is 
finished.  'The  author  speaks  (pages  59,  etseq.)  in  no  very 
high  terms  of  the  criminal  laws  of  Spain.  The  capital  pu- 
nishment of  the  lowTer  classes,  is  hanging  ;  of  the  nobility, 
strangling.  The  great  man  is  also  indulged  with  the  privi- 
lege of  going  to  execution  on  horseback,  and  wears  a  robe 
of  violet  colour,  and  a  green  cap. 

We  cannot  by  any  means   agree  with  our  author  in  his 
opinion  of  the  Inquisition.     We  trust  we  are  not  amongst 
those  who   suffer  themselves   to  be  carried  away  with  idle 
declamations  of  prejudice.     Yet  we  have  always,  from  all  we 
have  read,   and  all  we  have  thought  on  the  subject,  formed 
so  strong  an  idea  of  the  horrors  of  that  tribunal,  that  it  would 
require  much  stronger  reasoning  than  what  this  book  con- 
tains, to  induce  us  to  alter  our  opinion.     We  were  not  at  all 
fond  of  the  laws  formerly  in  force  in  this  country  against  the 
Eoman  Catholics  ;  but  they  are  now  for  the  most  part  repeal- 
ed, whilst  the  Inquisition  still  exists.   That  tribunal  must  be 
considered  as  a  lion  tamed,  (without  the  prudence  of  iEsop's 
wench)  who  still  retains  his  teeth  and  claws,  the  instruments 
of  that  fury   which  the    first  provocation  may  revive.     We 
are  well  assured  that  superstition  is  rapidly  losing  ground  in 
Spain.     The  remark  has  been  made  to  us  by  many  ingenious 
men  who  have  lately  visited  that  country.     At  the  same  time 
we  lock  earnestly  for  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses, 
as  the  only  effectual  method  of  putting    Spain   upon  that 
footing  in  regard  to  learning  and  good  sense  which  she  cer- 
tainly is  entitled  to  hold.     No  class  of  people,  however,  is 
so  entirely  useless  as  not  to  be  of  service  in  some  situation 
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or  other;  and  the  least  the  monks  can  do,  in  return  for  the 
life  ot*  idleness  in  which  they  are  maintained,  is  to  fill  the 
oHices  of  firemen  and  sick-nurses,  (page  \S5)  when  occasion 
requires.  On  the  subject  of  superstition  we  cannot  help  re- 
marking the  stories  told  of  our  countrymen  under  the  head 
<  Jours  malheureux,'  (page  256.)  Every  one  knows  that 
sailors  are  superstitious,  that  James  I.  believed  in  sorcery, 
and  that  the  belief  of  spectres  and  ghosts  is  still  prevalent 
in  Scotland  and  Wales:  but  at  all  events  we  would  recom- 
mend our  author,  for  the  sake  of  decency,  if  not  of  truth,  to 
expunge  the  story  told  in  page  26 1. 

The  character  of  the  Spaniards  has  been  so  often  drawn, 
that  little  new  can  be  expected  on  the  subject.  They  are 
high-spirited,  well-informed,  persevering,  frank,  of  easy 
manners  in  private  life,  (the  manners  of  the  women,  indeed, 
approaching  to  levity  and  coquetry)  but  without  that  frivo- 
lity which  so  strongly  marks  the  French.  They  have  hi- 
therto, it  appears,  resisted  the  introduction  of  French  man- 
ners ;  and,  although  the  Spaniards  are  by  a  positive  edict 
obliged  to  cock  their  hats  in  Madrid,  yet  no  sooner  are  they 
fairly  out  of  the  city,  than  they  indulge  their  national  preju- 
dices by  restoring  them  to  their  original  slouch. 

We  hasten  now  to  quit  Madrid,  and  although  we  do  not 
hope  to  equal  the  miraculous  speed  of  his  catholic  majesty, 
who,  we  are  gravely  told  in  page  232,  goes  from  Aranjuez  to 
Madrid  (a  distance  of  at  least  twenty-five  miles)  in  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  from  Madrid  to  St.  Ildefonso  (more  than 
fifty  miles)  in  three  hours  and  an  half,  yet  we  shall  be  happy 
to  attend  our  author  back  to  France  ;  he  goes  by  the  way  of 
Catalonia,  taking  in  his  route  Lerida,  Cervera,  iVlontserrade, 
Molin  del  Rey,  Barcelona,  and  Taragona.  His  account  of 
the  travelling  in  Spain  is  very  entertaining.  Posting  seems 
to  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  monopolizers,  that  worst  in- 
convenience of  arbitrary  governments.  Of  course  travel- 
lers are  badly  conducted  and  badly  accommodated. 

'  The  only  mode  of  travelling  in  Spain  (page  233,)  is  by  mules. 
Those  who  wish  to  travel  swiftly,  and  do  not  chyse  to  beat  the  ex- 
pence  of  post  horses,  hire  a  mule.  They  are  sure  to  go  at  the  rate  of 
eighteen  leagues  aday;  tiny  are  attended  by  a  servant  (?nozo),  who 
is  always  at  the  head  of  the  beast.  It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the 
most  surprizing,  the  mule  or  the  servant.  Those  who  choose  to 
travel  in  a  carriage,  and  with  expedition,  hire  what  is  called  a  "  coche 
de  collcras,"  a  carriage  with  four  seats,  tolerably  convenient,  drawn 
by  six  or  seven  mules.  The  coach  owner  has  relays  of  mules,  and, 
at  a  considerable  expence,  you  travel  as  fast  as  by  posting  in  France, 
not  travelling  in  the  night.     If  you  are  not  in  a  hurry,  you  get  01* 
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by  short  stages  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  leagues.  A  stranger 
going  first  into  Spain  trembles  at  being  intrusted  to  six  furious  ani- 
mals, who  have  no  .Bridle,  and  nothing  but  the  voice  of  the  coach- 
man to  direct  them.  Left  to  themselves  the  whole  road,  between 
two  ditches,  they  set  off  at  full  trot  on  level  ground,  and  at  full  gal- 
lop down  hill :  they  are  obedient  to  every  turn  of  the  coachman's 
voice,  who,  seated  on  the  planks  over  the  front  wheels,  exercises  a 
most  despotic  authority  over  them.  He  has  byway  of  lieutenant  a 
man  called  zagal.  His  office  is  to  flog  the  mule  who  is  lazy,  or 
shews  an#  signs  of  insubordination.  Trotting  by  the  side  of  the 
beasts,  ,the  zagal  encourages  them  with  his  voice  and  his  whip.' — '  On 
arriving  in  a  town  he  places  himself  between  the  two  fore  mules, 
holding  one  by  each  hand,  and  in  that  situation  passes  through  the 
streets  that  lead  to  the  inn.' 

It  was  the  intention  of  our  traveller  to  have  visited  the 
southern  parts  of  Spain,  and  Gibraltar,but  the  malady  under 
which  those  fine  provinces  were  then  labouring,  induced 
him  to  forego  his  plan.  Our  readers  will,  perhaps,  be  en- 
tertained with  his  remarks  on  these  diseases: 

f  According  to  the  observations  (says  he,  page  303)  of  the  most 
celebrated  physicians  of  Cadiz,  Malaga,  and  other  cities,  this  dis- 
ease is  not  the  plague  ;  it  has  not  even  any  symptom  of  it  ;  nor  is 
it  the  yellow  fever,  although  the  infection  which  spread  its  ravage? 
yt  Cadiz  for  three  years,  was  first  introduced  by  persons  and  mer- 
chandize coming  from  an  American  port  where  the  yellow  fever  was 
prevalent:  but  the  characteristics  of  this  disease  have  been  changed 
by  the  climate  of  Andalusia,  and  although  quite  as  destructive,  it  is 
not  so  dangerous,  being  more  easily  got  under.  It  is  not  contagious  ; 
there  are  even  instances  of  people  who  have  worn  the  cloaths  of 
those  who  had  died  of  the  disorder,  and  have  not  caught  it ;  the  air 
only  is  impregnated  with  the  particles  of  infection,  and  changes  for 
the  better  have  been  remarked  whenever  it  has  rained,  or  the  ther- 
mometer has  fallen.' — '  This  disease  (p.  30.5)  which  the  physicians 
have  called  the  putrid,  the  inflammatory,  the  bilious  fever,  shews 
itself  in  the  most  frightful  symptoms  in  the  very  outset.  The  patient 
feels  a  sinking  and  weakness  both  of  body  and  mind,  loses  all  con- 
cern for  himself,  and  if  he  is  left,  (of  which  there  were  many  instances 
before  the  disease  was  understood)  he  falls  a  sacrifice  more  for  want 
ot  care  than  from  the  effects  of  this  malady.  Four  and  twenty7  hours 
after  the  first  seizure, the  feverappears, vomitings  begin  the  second  day, 
and  what  is  ejected  is  of  a  black  colour,  from  which  circumstance 
the  disease  has  been  frequently  called  the  Black  Sickness  (Vomito 
negro).  Delirium  comes  on  almost  immediately,  and  the  disorder 
generally  proves  fatal  on  the  sixth  day.  The  remedy  which  has 
been  hitherto  the  most  efficacious,  is  emetics  given' on  the  first 
symptoms,  and  when  they  have  worked  oft',  a  large  quantity  of  le- 
pibnade,  and  diluents,  and  above  all,  the  greatest  cleanliness/ — "  H 
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has  been  remarked,*  (p.  308)  that  persons  who  have  bathed  in 
the  sea,  who  have  drunk  every  morning  a  glass  of  sea-water,  or 
have  rubbed  themselves  with  oil,  have  generally  escaped  the  infec- 
tion. I  was  assured  that  M.  de  Reding  (colonel  of  the  Swiss  regi- 
ment of  that  name,  which  was  in  garrison  at  Malaga  during  the 
epidemy)  preserved  his  men  by  making  them  dip  their  shirts  in  oil.'* 

On  the  whole,  this  work  is  evidently  that  of  an  intel- 
ligent and  thinking,  though  prejudiced  man  ;  and  we  assure 
our  readers,  that,  it*  the  book  should  fall  in  their  way,  it  will 
well  repay  them  for  the  trouble  of  perusing  it. 


Attx.  V .-^-Precis  lustorique  de  la  derniere  Expedition  de  St. 

Domiugue,  fyc. 

An  historical  Detail  of  the  last  Expedition  to  St.  Domingo, 

from  the  Departure  of  the  Army  from  the  Coasts  of  France, 

to  the  Evacuation  of  the  Colony,  concluding  xcith  the  Means 

of  its  Re-establishment.      By  A.   P.    M.    Laujon.      Sro. 

Paris,   180a.     Imported  by  Deconchj'. 

THE  conflagrations,  tortures,  and  massacres,  which  have 
made  St.  Domingo,  Ireland,  and  La  Vendee,  such  promi- 
nent features  in  the  history  of  the  French  revolution,  mark, 
in  very  distressing  colours,  the  character  of  the  age  in  which 
we  live,  and  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  will  abate  very  much  the 
value  of  the  compliments  paid  to  modern  refinements  and 
civilization.  Humanity  shudders  at  the  horrors  perpetrated 
in  St.  Domingo,  where  the  whites  seemed  to  vie  with  the 
blacks  in  devising  superior  methods  of  cruelty.  To  detail 
them  all  could  answer  no  good  purpose  :  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  Frenchman,  that  he  would  permit  any  thing 
to  transpire  which  should  tend  to  excite  general  indignation 
in  Europe  against  his  countrymen  ;  the  negro  is  the  object 
of  unreserved  abuse,  the  horrible  crimes  of  the  French  are  to 
the  utmost  palliated,  or  past  over  in  silence. 

The  cry  of  liberty  and  equality  reached  the  shores  of  Do- 
mingo at  a  very  early  period  of  the  revolution.  The  blacks 
were  to  be  raised  to  the  level  of  humanity,  but  no  regard  was 
paid  to  previous  circumstances,  and  the  granting  of  free- 
dom to  them  was  the  signal  of  outrage  and  tumult  in  the 
ooioiy.  What  by  prudent  and  wise  measures  might  have 
been  a  general  blessing,  was  converted  into  a  curse  to  all  par- 


*  See  the  remark  s  of  Mr.  Jackson,  in  his  '  Commerce  of  the  Mediterranean/ 
respecting  the  effects  of  oil  in  preventing  the  plague,  exemplified  in  the  1JH 
stance  of  tin.  cQoltej  or      porters  of  Tunis,     P,  (J^jetseq.  REV. 
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ties.  From  being  a  slave,  the  black  became  at  last  the  mas- 
ter, and  the  war  between  England  and  France  took  away 
from  the  latter  country  every  opportunity  of  bringing  back 
the  colony  to  ijLs  ancient  obedience.  The  first  effect  of  peace 
wa;>  the  sending  of  a  strong;  military  force  to  Domingo, 
which  was  supplied  by  continual  reinforcements ;  and  it 
was  not  doubted  that  the  superior  skill  and  discipline  of  the 
French  would  in  a  short  time  regain  entire  possession  01  the 
whole  island. 

The  blacks  at  the  time  of  the  expedition  were  under 
Toussaint,  who  had  for  some  years  ruled  over  them  with  ah- 
solute  sway,  and  who  negociattu  with  the  English  as  a  sove- 
reign prince.  His  force,  according  to  our  author,  amounted 
only  to  thirteen  regiments  of  the  line,  composing  a  body  of 
at  least  eighteen  thousand  men,  together  with  about  three 
thousand  cavalrv.  Against  him  twelve  thousand  men  em- 
barked  in  France,  and. on  the  2d  of  February,  18Q2,  arrived 
at  the  Cape,  where  Christophe,  an  English  black,  com- 
manded, who,  on  receiving  from  the  French  commander  in 
chief  a  proclamation,  acknowledging  the  rights  of  the  men 
of  colour  and  the  negroes,  requested  of  Leclerc  to  suspend 
his  landing  for  three  davs,  that  Toussaint  might  be  informed 
of  the  arrival  of  the  French,  and  return  what  orders  he 
might  think  necessary  on  such  an  occasion.  The  entrance 
of  the  port  within  that  time  was  prohibited  ;  but  the  French 
general,  paying  no  regard  to  the  request,  determined  to 
seize  on  the  place  that  night,  and  thus  committed  his  first 
fault  of  attempting  every  tiling  by  force,  rather  than  by  po- 
licy. The  winds  prevented  the  execution  of  his  designs,  and 
the  day  discovered  them  to  the  negroes,  who  conceiving 
the  French  force  to  be  much  greater  than  it  was,  resolved 
to  abandon  the  place,  and  conflagrations  in  the  town  and 
neighbouring  plantations  announced  to  the  French  that  they 
might  now  land  and  take  possession  of  a  ruined  district. 

In  a  short  time  the  French  were  masters  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  island,  and  found  means  to  create  dissensions 
among  the  principal  blacks.  After  frequent  engagements, 
and  the  ravaging  of  all  the  country  that  was  the  seat  of 
war,  Toussaint  submitted,  and  surrendered  himself  to  the 
French,  who  thus  became  masters  of  the  island,  and  had 
(every  reason  to  expect  with  returning  peace,  returning  pros- 
perity to  the  colony.  The  first  measures  taken  seem  to  have 
been  founded  on  prudence:  the  commander  in  chief  or- 
dered a  council  to  be  summoned,  consisting  of  members  of 
the  three  classes,  whites,  mulattoes,  and  blacks,  to  deliberate 
on  the  laws  necessary  for  the  government  of  the  island,  and 
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whilst  they  were  occupied  in  this  salutary  office,    the  elisor-* 
der  so  r'atai  to  Europeans,  began  its  ravages  in  the  army. 

According  to  our  author,  the  colony  was  every  day  reco- 
vering from  its  disastrous  state,  and  the  next  event,  the  sei- 
zure oi'Toussaint.  was  the  signal  tor  the  return  of  its  ancient 
proprietors.     The  pretext  for  this  seizure  is  related  to  be  the 
discovery  of  a  plot  for  arming  the  negroes,  which  Toussaint 
had  framed  at  his  retirement,  about  thirty  leagues  from  the 
Cape:  a  pretext  easily  formed  by  those  who  wished  to  de- 
prive him  of  his  liberty  and  influence.    The  author  contends, 
that  the  opinion    entertained    in  France  of  the  impolicy  of 
this  seizure,  as  the  origin  of  all  the  future  evils,  was  founded 
in  extreme  prejudice,  and   that  the  knowledge  of  the  cha- 
racter of  this  chief  made    it   absolutely  necessary:  but   he 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  succeed  in  either  argument,  and  tha 
abuse  which  he  casts  upon  this  unfortunate  hero,  renders  his 
account  still  more  suspicious;  as  the  seizure  of  Toussaint  is 
asserted  to    have  had  no  effect  upon  the  blacks,  some  other 
cause  must  be  discovered  for  their  future  conduct. 

The  sickness  increased  among  the  Freuch  troops,  and  with 
the  arrival  of  ships  from  the  other  islands,  came  the  news, 
which  could  not  be  suppressed,  that  in  these  islands  slavery 
was  re-established,  and  that  cargoes  of  negroes  had  been  im- 
ported and  sold.     Soon  afterwards  partial  insurrections  took 
place,  but  they  were  suppressed  ;  and  Dessalines,  the  next  in 
power  to  Toussaint,  was  one  of  the  most  active  in  executing- 
against  his  former  companions  in    arms,  the  design    of  the 
new  government.     His  conduct,   though  narrowly  watched, 
was  free  from  the  slightest  taint  of  suspicion,  and   he  seems 
to  have  conducted  himself  with  such  prudence  that  he  was 
not  even  suspected  till  the  moment  that  he  appeared  in  arms 
against  a  fort ;  and  he  most   probably    had  reserved  himself 
for  the  moment  when  the  diseased  state  of  the  French  army 
gave  him  the  fairest  prospect  of  success.     The  news  of  this 
revolt  reached  Leclerc  on  the  21st  of  October,  and  he  died 
on  the  next  day.     Our  author  is  unwilling  to  allow  to  Des- 
salines much  merit  in  the  part  he  thus  took,  and  the   insur- 
rection  of  the  negroes  is  attributed  to  three  causes  :  First, 
the  disorder  among   the    French   troops,   which   carried  off 
nine-tenths  of  their  forces,  and  prevailed  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  continual    supplies  from   France  were  inadequate; 
the  second  cause  was  the  news  of  slavery  being  established 
in  Martinico  and  Guadaloupe;  the  third,  the  support  offered 
to  the  blacks  by  the  English  government.     We  cannot   but 
attribute  much  more  to  the  manner  in  which  Leclerc  effected 
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his  landing,  and  the  seizure  of  Toussaint :  by  the  first  be 
created  an  alarm  in  the  minds  of  tbe,b]acks,"  by  the  second 
he  confirmed  it,  and  they  seem  to  have  availed  themselves 
of  circumstances  to  regain  their  liberty,  and  to  rid  their  coun- 
try of  men  uot  inferior  in  cruelty  and  treachery  to  them- 
selves. 

Rochambeau  had  now    the  command  of  the    army,  and 
with  it  a  difficult  task  to  perform.     Our  author,  who   is  re- 
leased from   the  fear  of  finding   out  a   fault  attaching  to   a 
person    related  to  his  emperor,  discovers   one  which   must 
assuredly  have  been    highly  prejudicial   to  the  French  inte- 
rests.    The  mulattoes,    he  tells  us,   were  at  Domingo,   what 
many  rich  men  were   in  France  before  the  revolution  :  they 
critd  out  for  liberty  and  equality  with  the  same  views.     The 
rich  men  of  the  tiers  tt.al  wished    for  a  change    in  govern- 
ment, that  they  might  be  placed  on  a    level  with  those  who 
by  rank  and  birth  were  above  them,  but  had  no  idea  of  giv- 
ing equality  to   others,  nor  of  losing  that  importance  and 
respect  to  which  they  thought  themselves  entitled  by  their 
■wealth.     The  mulattoes  and    free  blacks   desired  the  preju- 
dice on  colour  to  be  removed,  without  imparting  any  of  the 
privileges  they  demanded,  to  the  negro  slaves,  whose  slavery 
they   considered  to   be    as   useful    to    themselves  as  to  the 
whites.     These  mulattoes  never  forgot  the  injuries  they  had 
suffered  under  the  government  of  Toussaint,   and  by  proper 
management  would  have  made  an  excellent  barrier  between 
the  whites  and  the  blacks.     But  the  whiter  recollected  what 
they  had  suffered    from  the  mulattoes,  and    began    in  their 
turn  to  retaliate.     One  of  them,  to  whom  the   French  were 
indebted  for  the  taking  of  Port-au-Prince,  and  the  safety  of 
its  inhabitants,  was  arrested  on  mere  suspicion  by  General 
Darbois,  and  drowned    the    same    night.     Two  others  were 
soon  after  seized  and  drowned  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  the  mulattoes  left  the  whites,  and  took 
the  side  of  the  biacks.     The  author  does  not  deny  that  there 
might  be  a  foundation  forthe  trial  of  these  mulattoes,  but  hi1 
properly    observes,  that  the  means  employed  against  them, 
supposiug  them   to    be  culpable,  were  atrocious,  barbarous, 
impolitic,  and  injurious  to  the  government  under  whose  au- 
thority they  were  used. 

From  this  time  a  series  of  cruelties  took  place  on  both 
sides,  and  the  English  are  accused  of  putting  into  the  hands 
of  slaves,  weapons  forthe  destruction  of  their  masters.  Whe- 
ther this  be  true  or  not,  the  blacks  and  men  of  colour  every 
day  gained   strength,  and  the  war.  between  England  and 
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France  prevented  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  the  lat~ 
ter  country.  At  last  the  military  were  confined  within  the 
district  of  (he  Cape,  and  foun-d  themselves  under  the  necessity 
of  evacuating  it.  The  author  here  forgets  to  paint  the  hurry 
in  which  they  were  obliged  to  escape  from  the  blacks,  and  put 
themselves  into  the  power,  or  rather  under  the  protection  or 
the  English.  Ot>r  commodore  is  said  to  have  promised  that 
the  officers  should  not  be  disarmed,  nor  their  property  seized, 
and  to  have  broken  his  word  in  both  respects.  We  are  not 
inclined  towered  it  the  Frenchman's  account :  if  the  English 
had  chosen  to  leave  them  to  their  fate,  they  must  in  a  few 
hours  have  perished  under  the  cruelties  of  the  blacks,  but 
we  find  no  emotions  of  gratitude  for  the  preservation,  of  their 
lives.  On  the  SOth  of  November,  ISO*,  they  escaped  from 
the  island,  which  was  left  to  a  black  government,  and 
thus  ended  an  expedition  disastrous  in  itself,  and  not, 
even  under  the  colouring  of  this  author,  deserving  of  bet- 
ter success. 

On  the  re-establishment  of  the  colony,  of  which  the  most 
sanguine  hopes  are  entertained,  and  for  which  a  campaign 
of  five  months  is  supposed  to  be  sufficient,  some  judicious 
advice  is  given.  Experience  evidently  teaches  a  better  con- 
duet  towards  the  blacks  ;  to  preserve  and  extend  the  for- 
mer rights  of  the  mulattoes;  to  insure  liberty  to  the  black 
soldiers  now  in  arms,  and  to  take  them  into  pay  :  as  to  the 
other  negroes,  they  are  to  be  brought  back  to  their  ancient 
slavery.  The  experiment  will  not  soon  be  tried,  and  not- 
withstanding the  superior  skill  and  discipline  of  the  Trench, 
there  is  an  obstacle  in  the  climate  not  easily  to  be  overeome. 
The  blacks  also  have  tasted  the  sweets  of  liberty  :  they  are 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  dispositions  of  their  anci- 
ent masters,  and  are  well  convinced  that  no  dependence  can. 
be  placed  on  their  promises.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  this  account  of  the  expedition 
with  one  written  by  a  member  of  the  black  army.  The  con- 
duct of  the  French  would  be  painted  in  truer  colours,  and 
we  might  probably  hear  of  some  traits  of  heroism  in  a  black, 
of  which  this  volume  would  make  us  believe  he  is  incapable. 
In  spite  of  the  prejudices  of  the  author,  enough  appears,  to 
prove  that  the  plan  was  ill-concerted,  badly  executed^  and 
disgraceful  to  the  French  character, 
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Art.  Yl.—L'Art  MiHtaire. 

The  Art  of  JVar,  as  practised  among  the  most  famous 
Nations  of  Antiquity,  analyzed  and  compared  with  that  of 
Modem  J hues  ;  or,  an  Inquiry  into  the  true  Theory  of 
War,  and  the  essential  Principles  of  military,  Institu- 
tions. By  L.  M.  P.  de  Laveme,  formerly  an  Officer  of 
Dragoons,  pp.  510.  Sro.  Ss.  Paris.  1805.  Imported 
by  Deconchy. 

A  MILITARY  project  for  perpetual  peace!  the  pleasing 
illusion  of  weak  but  benevolentmen  in  all  ages,  and  peculiarly 
natural  to  an  old  soldier  who  has  experienced  the  fatigues 
and  calamities  of  war.  Visionary,  however, -as  it  may  appear 
to  some,  it  has  no  doubt  its  use  in  cherishing  a  general  senti- 
ment of  humanity ;  desirable  as  it  may  seem  to  others,  it 
would  nevertheless  have  its  evils,  as  continued  repose  might 
relax  the  energies  of  nations,  and  enfeeble  their  capacity 
for  the  arts  and  sciences.  We  reject  indeed  with  strong  re- 
probation the  solitary  idea,  expanded  till  it  fills  a  huge 
quarto  volume,  that  war  is  necessary  to  impede  the  progress 
of  population  ;  but  we  must  equally  regard  the  first  melo- 
dious notes  that  announce  the  existence  of  perpetual  peace 
as  the  funeral-knell  of  genius.  Let  us  not,  however,  withhold 
the  due  tribute  of  approbation  to  the  benevolent  design  of 
IV[.  Laverne,  who  certainly  shapes  his  march  bv  a  new  route 
to  this  '  divine  tranquillity.'  Had  the  author  been  a  Mille- 
narian  or  an  Israelite,  we  should  have  concluded,  that  he 
bad  fixed  his  mind's  eye  on  the  Messiah,  and  that  he  beheld 
him  clad  in  complete  armour  at  the  head  of  countless  hosts, 
'  going  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.'  But  M. Laverne, 
verbally,  if  not  conscientiously  a  Christian,  has  very  diffe- 
rent views,  and  boldly  denies  all  peculiarly  pre-eminent 
merit  in  the  revolutionary  generals  of  France,  in  order  to  vest 
it  in  the  modern  art  of  war.  To  establish  this  point,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  perfect  system  of  military  organization, 
would  certainly  contribute  very  materially  to  the  success  of 
his  most  laudable  object— the  suppression  of  lawless  ambition, 
and  a  desire  to  stop  the  effusion  of  human  blood.  His  pro- 
posed means,  however,  of  realizing  this  wish,  if  not  inade- 
quate, are,  we  fear,  very  inconsistent  with  such  desirable 
ends.  They  are  simply  an  augmentation,  rather  than  an  im- 
provement of  military  establishments,  by  which  he  would 
have  a  nation  capable  of  devoting,  at  a  moment,  its  entire 
physical  power  to  act  simultaneously  against  the  enemy. 
This  unity  is  the  sole  basis  of  the  new  military  system,  which 
the  author  modestly  confesses  to  have  borrowed  from  the 
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"work  of  the  Prussian  officer,  M.  Bulow,  on  the  modern  Sys- 
tem of  War,  which  he  had  previously  translated  into  French. 
The  work  of  our  author  indeed  consists  of  historical  reflec- 
tions, all  tending  to  illustrate  or  establish  the  above  princi- 
ple of  a  military  system,  which  he  thinks  would  render  the 
art  of  war  much  more  rational  and  systematic,  and  finally 
lead  to  its  total  disuse  :  that  is  to  say,  war,  by  its  extrava- 
gance and  unreasonableness,  would  then  destroy  itself,  and 
men  would  at  length  recoil  from  a  practice  so  unworthy  of 
rational  beings.  There  is  perhaps  as  much  truth  as  novelty 
in  this  opinion,  which  is  very  congenial  to  the  mind  of 
Frenchmen,  who  carry  every  thing  to  extremes,  and  who 
know  of  no  other  test  of  truth  than  ridicule.  Notwithstand- 
ing M.  Laverne's  endless  tautological  repetitions,  which 
would  make  even  a  Dutchman  yawn,  that  the  perfection  of 
the  military  system  would  produce  perpetual  and  universal 
peace,  he  has  the  good  sense  to  insist,  in  the  most  decisive 
terms,  on  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  Of  a  work  en- 
tirely composed  of  reflections,  and  in  a  style  the  most  heavy 
and  prolix  with  which  the  lumber  of  a  feeble  imagination 
was  ever  enveloped,  it  is  impossible  to  give  an  analysis.  We 
shall  therefore  translate  such  sentences  as  contain  nearly  all 
that  is  either  new  or  intrinsically  valuable  in  the  volume, 
from  which  it  will  appear  that  the  author  possesses  some 
good  sense  and  much  benevolence  ;  but  that,  like  the  genera- 
lity of  his  countrymen,  he  is  greatly  deficient  in  that  depth  of 
judgment,  that  energy  of  mind,  that  perceptive  power,  which, 
developes  and  illumines  the  principles  on  which  are  found- 
ed the  science  and  Jaws  of  human  society.  The  following 
sentence  occurs  in  the  preface  : 

'  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  and  proved  to  man,  that  he  can 
neither  be  great,  happy,  strong,  nor  triumphant,  but  by  the  means 
of  order,  method,  and  prudence;  and  that  enthusiasm,  and  the  mere 
ardent  virtues,  have  never  produced  any  thing  durable  :  they  spring 
from  the  passions,  and  lead  directly  to  vice.  True  virtue  springs  only 
from  reason,  so  that  virtue  and  beauty  may  every  where  be  .found.* 

This  trite  but  useful  truth  is  followed  by  others  equally  so, 
on  the  military  state. 

'  Armies,  an  integral  part  of  polished  societies,  have  been  in- 
stituted to  subdue  men  to  law  and  good  order,  to  maintain  harmony 
and  peace  by  means  of  a  visible  force,  and  by  virtue  of  example. 
They  have  been  placed  as  the  corner-stone,  on  which  is  imposed  the 
weight  of  the  social  edifice;  so  that  they  necessarily  have  great  duties, 
but  also  equivalent  rights.  Consequently,  war,  which  has  so  often  ori- 
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ginated  in  the  passions  of  mm,  but  which,  in  the  infancy  of  the' world, 
perhaps  had  no  other  cause  than  the  necessity  under  which  esta- 
blished agricultural  societies  found   themselves,    of  resisting  the   in- 
cursions of  wandering  tribes,  and   even  of  subduing  them   (or    their 
security;   war,  I  say,  has  given  birth  to  the  art  of  war,  which,   in 
reality,  is  no  other  than  a  system  of  attack  and  defence,  a  maimer 
of  acting  simultaneously  and  with  unity  against  the  enemy,  and  of 
producing  disorder  among  them   by  means  of  an  orderly  and  syste- 
matic military  institution.     This  is  the  method  of  maintaining  order 
in  society.     It  is  therefore  evident,  that  the  tendency  towards  unity 
that  predominates  in  the  human  mind,  h;is  been  the  principle  of  the 
art  of  war,  and  the  primum  mobile  of  regular  systems  that  have  since 
been  framed,  as  it  had  previously  presided  at  the  foundation   of  the 
military  institution.  Secret  at  first,  and  theoffspring of  feeling  rather 
than  reflection,  this  disposition  of  the  mind  gradually  developed  itself, 
and  in  time,  assumed  a  fixed  and  certain  form.   Thus,  modified  by  ex- 
perience, this  sentiment  has  clearly  manifested  itself  to  the  mind  of 
man  ;  it  has  become  a  principle  :  that,  is  to  say,  reason  has  taken  pos- 
session of  it,  and  it  is  no  more  a  movement  of  instinct,  but  knowingly 
and  voluntarily  it  has  framed,  or  has  the  power  to  frame,  its  rules  ot 
action.     This  is    the  limit   to   which    our  ideas  have    approached, 
in  proportion  as  they  became  expanded    by  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion.    This  is  the    end  at  which  it  is  necessary  to    arrive,  in  order 
that  the  art  of  war  may  finally  attain  the  character  of  a  science.' 

To  ascribe  the  art  of  war  to  an  instinctive  sentiment  of 
order  in  the  human  mind,  and  also  to  the  necessity  of  self- 
defence,  may  suit  the  present  taste  of  France;  but  in   this 
country  philosophy  no  longer  admits  of  two  causes  to  one 
effect.     The  author  indeed,  although  he  possesses  something 
of  the  feeble  remains  of  the  old  school,  is  but  a  poor  casuist 
and  worse  metaphysician.     Alter  laying  down  the  metaphy- 
sical data  of  his  principles,  the   author  attempts  to  deduce 
the  present  moral   and  military  character    of  the  different 
quarters  of  the  world  from  the  descendants  of  JNoah  :  the 
supposed    contemplative    effeminacy  of  the    south-eastern 
Asiatics  is  ascribed  to  Shem  ;  the    regularity  and  cunning 
selfishness  of  the  Africans,  to  Ham;  and  the  restless  ambi- 
tion  of  the  Europeans   and    northern    Asiatics,  to  Japhet. 
Many  will  be  disposed  to  consider  these  deductions  equally 
precarious  and  superficial  with  that  which   traces  the  art  of 
war  from  a  peculiar  principle  of  the    human    mind.     They 
are  proved,  indeed,  if  not  false,  atleast  superfluous,  by  a  sub- 
sequent remark,  that  '  the  inhabitants  of  fertile  climates  are 
not  warriors.'     To  this  truth  we   cheerfully   subscribe,   and 
see  no  reason   for  the  spirit  of  e  double  causation'  that  per- 
vades the  whole  of  this  work. 
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The  following  observation,  delivered  with  the  utmost 
gravity,  niuy  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  popular  sentiments 
in  France  : 

'  Europe  long  preserved  relics  of  the  barbarism  of  the  northern 
hordes;  but  knowledge  and  civilization  at  length  producing  in  us 
the  effect  which  they  had  produced  in  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  we 
have  shewn  oursef  es  worthy  of  equalling  them  in  the  glorious  and 
terrible  art  of  subduing  and  destroying  man.' — 'The  two  first  civi- 
lized nations  have  been  also  the  first  conquerors,  and  the  first  who 
formed  an  idea  of  organizing  their  troops  in  a  rational  manner, 
with  the  view  of  rendering- them.  Otoe  integral  and  uniform  body; 
a  proof  that  civilization  tends  towards  this  integrity  and  unity  :  a 
proof  that  unity  is  the  mother  of  regularity  and  of  power,  and  the 
source  of  all  success.' 

We  sincerely  hope,  that  the  latter  well-known,  but  hi- 
therto inefficient  truth,  may  be  in  future  more  justly  appre- 
ciated, not  only  by  those  destined  to  the  profession  pf  anus, 
but  I  itesmen,  legislators,  and  even  merchants,  who  may 
be  disposed  to  enrich  themselves  by  a  traffic  that  either  di- 
rect1*/ or  indirectly  succours  the  enemy.  The  history  of  all 
wars  shews  its  importance  ;  but  in  a  war  expressly  carried 
on  to  annihilate  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  one 
country,  it  is  still  more  essential.  The  want  of  this  integrity 
and  unity  of  action  has  almost  always  been  the  sole  cause  of 
the  defeat  and  dissolution  of  the  most  powerful  and  most 
just  alliances  that  ever  were  formed.  It  is  a  melancholy 
truth,  as  painful  to  humanity  as  disgraceful  to  the  judgment 
of  statesmen,  that,  if  wars  be  just  and  necessary,  (and  who 
can  doubt  it  t)  more  efficient  measures  have  not  yet  been 
discovered  or  adopted  to  insure  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
this  all-powerful  '  unity  of  action.'  On  this  head,  we  must 
agree  with  M.  Laverne,  and  consider  it  the  part  of  true  hu- 
manity to  unite  with  promptitude  the  entire  physical  force 
of  a  nation,  in  order  to  give  it  that  '  integrity  and  unity  of  ac- 
tion,.' that  may  enable  it  to  operate  with  an  irresistible  and 
accumulating  mechanical  power  against  the  common  enemy. 

1  With  regard  to  nations,  (observes  the  author)  unity  constitutes 
the  whole  power  of  the  military  part  of  the  community,  when  it 
actually  exists  in  this  part,  and  in  the  relations  which  bind  it  to  the 
other  institutions  of  society  ;  and  this  unity,  which  alone  makes  the- 
military  order  an  institution,  and  war  an  art,  does  not  develope 
itself  but  in  conjunction  with  knowledge  and  civilization,  although. 
it  does  not  hence  follow  that  all  polished  and  enlightened  nations 
should  be  military  or  warlike.' 

*  In  the  grand  political  associations  of  our  days,    and  with  the 
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moral  and  religious  ideas  brought  into  the  world  by  the  Christian 
religion,  enlightened  and  propagated  by  civilization  and  knowledge, 
the  word  country  is  void  of  meaning.  How  can  we  fix  to  a  modern 
European,  the  sphere  of  affection  that  this  term  ought  to  include  ? 
A  treaty  of  peace  that  adds  a  province  to  the  state  of*  which  he  is 
a  member,  obliges  him  to  cherish  additional  millions  of  men. 
The  love  of  order,  of  public  good,  and  of  humanity,  these  are  what 
ought  to  be  engraven  on  the  heart  of  every  virtuous  citizen  of  our 
age/ 

Deeply  impressed  with  this  idea  and  its  necessary  effects, 
the  author,  in  the  spirit  cf  true  patriotism,  feelingly  laments 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  partition  of  France  into 
departments,  that  must  necessarily  eradicate  that  provincial 
spirit,  so  favourable  to  rivalship  of  glory  in  war,  and  so  im- 
portant to  the  arms  of  his  country. 

But  to  proceed  with  his  military  system,  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing eight  propositions,  modestly  denominated  '  incon- 
testible  truths :' 

1st.  '  Among  the  nations  that  have  cultivated  war,  those  only  in 
which  the  military  have  constituted  an  order  in  the  state,  and  been 
systematically  organized  on  a  rational  plan,  have  made  and  preserv- 
ed conquests,  founded  empires,  or  maintained  themselves  upon  such 
a  respectable  footing  as  permitted  them  to  unfold  in  their  bosom  all 
the  germs  of  prosperity. 

2d. '  These  divers  circumstances  are  not  found  but  among  polished 
nations. 

3d.  '  It  results  from  the  last  observation,  that  the  military  system 
considered  in  its  interior  and  exterior  effects,  is  solely  a  creature  of 
civilization,  a  production  of  art. 

4th.  '  The  nations  that  have  exercised  the  greatest  degree  of  art 
and  combination  in  their  warlike  institutions,  have  obtained  a  mark- 
ed superiority  over  the  others  ;  and  as  talents  are  the  source  of  art, 
which  they  support  and  unfold,  the  most  enlightened  and  civilized 
nations  have  had  the  most  perfect  military  systems. 

5th.  '  All  that  depends  on  art,  that  is  to  say,  all  that  man  pro- 
duces by  the  exercise  of  his  reason  and  reflection,  is  capable  of  be- 
ing indefinitely  perfected  by  man  himself.  It  is  therefore  possible  to 
establish  a  military  system  on  so  fixed  a  basis,  on  principles  so  evi- 
dent, and  of  such  universal  application,  that,  on  the  one  hand  the 
profession  of  arms  will  no  longer  have  effects  that  are  otherwise 
than  beneficial  to  society  ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  intervention  of 
chance  will  be  entirely  banished  from  the  practice  of  war. 

6th.  '  Effects  so  great  must  depend  on  a  superior  cause,  on  a  ge- 
neral principle,  which  will  be  found  in  the  very  essence  of  the  human 
mind. 

7th.  '  This  principle  is  identical  with  the  nature  of  the  mind  of 
man,  and  its  manifestation  follows  the  developement  of  his  reason, 
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which  is  the  director  of  the  human  mind.  The  instant  that  men 
have  proceeded  methodically,  and  founded  any  of  their  social 
institutions  on  reflection,  it  ought  to  evince  itself  by  an  uniform 
tendency  of  the  mind  of  the  people  to  a  certain  end,  which  they 
endeavour  to  attain,  and  to  which  they  will  approach  more  or  less 
near  in  proportion  to  their  knowledge. 

Sth.  '  Therefore,  that  which  wise  men  have  always  sought  for  in 
religious,  political,  or  civil  institutions,  in  the  sciences  and  in  the 
arts,  is  unity,  which  the.  human  mind  considers,  by  a  necessary  prin- 
ciple of  its  moral  organization,  as  the  source  of  beauty,  of  goodness, 
of  power,  and  of  duration. 

'  It  is  then  no  longer  possible  to  misconceive  the  fundamental 
principles  which  must  be  the  stone  of  our  edifice.  To  conduce  tft 
unity,  to  attain  that  unity,  to  bind  together  intimately  all  the  parts 
of  the  military  system,  and  to  attach  this  system  by  indissoluble 
links  and  by  multiplied  ties,  to  all  the  other  branches  of  the  social 
tree;  this  is  whit  must  be  sought  after.  We  are  now  sufficiently  well 
informed,  and  far  enough  advanced  in  civilization  ;  our  experience 
is  sufficiently  consummate,  and  our  reason  so  solid,  that  the  execu- 
tion of  this  plan  need  not  exceed  our  powers.  In  a  word,  we  are 
in  a  condition  to  subject  to  anal) sis  an  art,  which  is  but  a  tissue  of 
-.combinations  and  reflections  depending  on  the  mind;  we  can  with- 
draw the  illusion  of  the  mysterious  veil  that  has  been  drawn  over 
the  manner  of  its  proceedings,  when  reduced  to  practice  ;  and  it  is 
in  our  power  to  give  it  all  the  perspicuity,  immutability,  and  vigor- 
ous exactitude  of  a  science.' 

Perhaps  this  affected  metaphysical  jargon  of  mysticism 
may  bring  the  fable  of  the  .mountain  to  the  recollection  of 
some  readers,  or  it  may  excite  a  smile  at  the  writers  who 
are  incessantly  abusing  English  authors  for  dryness  and  ob- 
scurity. How  M.  Lav  erne  could  envelope  what  he  strangely 
culls  '  incontestible  truths,'  in  such  tautological  verbiage,  we 
shall  not  stay  to  determine.  From  deference  to  our  Eng- 
lish readers,  however,- we  have  rendered  them,  in  our  trans- 
lation, somewhat  more  perspicuous  and  less  absurd  than  they 
are  in  the  original.  The  author  only  meant  to  express  with, 
an  air  of  novelty,  a  very  common  idea,  which  he  has  probably 
borrowed  from  Pope,  namely,  that  '  order  is  Heaven's  ficst 
law,'  and  that  .is  this  law  is  perceptible  throughout  the  ma- 
terial universe,  it  ought  also  to  prevail  in  human  institution?. 
This  isthe  sum  of  ourauthor's  discovery;  yet  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  hear,  perhaps  in  a  very  few  years,  that  English- 
men have  learned  the  art  of  war  from  M.  Laverne  !  He  has 
not  indeed  been  able  even  to  apply  this  idea  as  he  mi:  ht 
have  done,  to  the  completion  of  his  object,  by  shewing  itg 
influence  and  subserviency  to  the  art  of  war,  even  in  defi- 
ance of  political  institutions,  and  of  generally  received  mo- 
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ral  principles.  Philosophers,  however,  augur  very  different 
events  from  this  congenial  sentiment  of  order  in  the  human 
mind,  and  expect  it  sooner  or  later  to  produce  such  efficient 
sentiments  ofjustice,as  shall  ultimately  assuage  the  malignant, 
passions,  and  thence  obviate  the  causes  of  war,  and  conse- 
quent^ the  necessity  of  any  warlike  institutions.  The  fol- 
lowers of  this  project  complain  with  too  much  truth,  that  it 
has  never  had  a  fair  trial,  and  the  almost,  insuperable  diffi- 
culty of  procuring  it  such  trial,  is  not  the  least  argument 
against  its  practicability.  Not  so  with  that  of  our  author, 
who  is  very  likely  to  find  that  part  which  relates  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  military  power,  carried  beyond  what  he  at 
present  conceives,  and  perhaps  farther  than  he  would  wish; 
but  we  much  doubt,  that  his  plan  for  restoring  the  balance 
of  power  will  share  the  common  fate  of  its  predecessors, 
and  be  abortive  only  from  its  not  being  applied. 

M.  Laverne,  after  this  luminous  exposition  of  his  system, 
and  his  annoncc  du  maxime,  elances  at  the  history  of  ancient 
and  modern  wars  :  but  he  is  still  bewildered  with  facts,  whick 
bis  vapid  imagination  cannot  animate,  nor  his  feeble  judg- 
ment arrange.  Nevertheless,  we  trembled  for  the  man,  now 
perhaps  languishing  in  a  dungeon,  who  had  the  conscientious 
temerity  to  make  the  following  observations  in  France  : 

'  The  Swiss  have  maintained  their  independence  in  the  centre  of 
Europe,  first,  from  the  respect  that  their  simple  manners  and  pro- 
found tranquillity  inspired  ;  and  afterwards  because  that  independ- 
ence entered  into,  the  balance  of  Europe,  and  coincided  with  th© 
views  of  the  great  powers.  It  has  been  seen  in  our  time  with  what 
facility  they  have  been  subdued,  whej)  the  government  of  one  of 
these  preponderating  powers  has  bee;^  able  to  trample  on  all  these 
considerations.  This  conquest,  which  assuredly  dues  no  honour  to 
the  conquerors,  has  still  been  a  demonstration  or'  this  principle 
(unity  and  science)  of  carrying  on  war:  art,  and  particularly  the 
means  that  proceed  from  art,  decides  every  thing,  and  triumphs 
over  all  obstacles  that  are  not  of  the  same  r.iture.  In  1 798,  the 
German-Swiss  had  as  great  a  love  of  liberty,  as  much  courage,  and 
almost  as  much  physical  power,  as  in  fhe  days  of  William  Tell  ;  but 
it  was  a  contest  of  excellent  citizens,  full  of  energy  and  of  virtue, 
against  men  who  -were  merely  soldiers,  but  who  were  truly  soldiers,  and 
who  had  good  arms,  cartridges  in  profusion,  and  experience  in  war/ 

The  conduct  of  the  French  soldiers  at  that  period  in  Swit- 
zerland is  detestable  even  in  the  estimation  of  Frenchmen 
themselves,  and  no  person  who  has  since  travelled  over  that 
theatre  of  their  '  most  foul  murders,'  but  must  execrate 
their  barbarity.    jNo  historian  has  yet.  nor  perhaps  ever  will 
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venture  to  give  a  full  account  of  their  crimes.  From  our 
author,  however,  we  have  some  more  pleasing  observations, 
which  shew  that  bis. national  ambition  has  not  entirely  ex- 
tinguished his  o;oocl  sense. 

4  The  expence  of  war  and  its  effect  on  the  finances,  tend  to  arrest 
its  progress.  This  shews  the  difference  between  the  ancient  and 
modern  modes  of  warfare  :  it  shews  to  how  many  combinations  and 
foresights  war  is  subject  among  us;  and  at  the  same  time  discovers 
the  limits  of-the  art,  and  those  of  success  and  of  conquests:  for 
their  extent,  and  above  all  their  preservation,  ought  to  be  calculated 
at  present  according  to  the  intrinsic  power  of  states.  It  will  per- 
haps be  objected  to  me,  that  however  just  this  calculation  may  be, 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  extend  the  results  to  infinity  ; 
for  the  intrinsic  power  of  states  may  be  augmented  by  profitable, 
conquests  and  good  connections;  the  first  conquest  will  lead  to 
others  more  considerable,  and  thus  to  the  extremities  of  the  earth. 
But  it  becomes  us  to  know  if  this  indefinite  growth  of  power  is  iu 
the  order  of  nature,  and  if  there  do  not  exist  natural  limits,  as  well' 
physical  as  moral,  on  which  even  the  boundaries  imagined  by 
politicians  should  have  been  founded.  Now,  the  existence  of 
these  natural  limits  do  not  appear  to  me  doubtful;  every  thing  is 
bounded  in  the  physical  world  ;  and  in  the  actual  state  of  things 
in  Europe,  it  would  be  a  folly  to  think  that  one  power  could  invade 
and  subdue  all  the  others.' 

Yet  such  has  been  the  foily  of  Louis  XIV,  such  the  follv 
of  the  tyrant  of  the  present  day.  Another  extract  will 
suffice  to  give  our  readers  an  adequate  idea  of  the  well-mean- 
ing author's  project  of  general  pacification. 

'  The  system  of  uniting  politics  with  war,  and  of  the  great  de- 
velopement  of  power,  whether  in  men,  in  materials  for  war,  or  in 
money,  has  been  perfectly  known  to,  and  adopted  by  England,  who 
has  made  it  the  basis  of  her  grandeur.  This  nation,  not  essentially 
warlike,  having  long  since  turned  her  genius,  her  views,  and  her  re- 
sources solely  to  the  marine  department,  it  has  been  and  always  will 
be  difficult  for  France,  her  rival,  to  endeavour  to  conquer,  from  then 
superiority  of  her  forces  and  her  tactics. 

'  The  discovery  of  gunpowder,  so  beautiful  in  itself,  is  above  all 
so  extraordinary  in  this  point  of  view  (its  giving  a  fixed  form  to  the 
military  state),  that  no  physical  invention  has  ever  had  a  similar 
moral  influence,  which  uas  certainly  consolidated  the  balance  of 
Europe,  that  perhaps  would  never  have  been  perfectly,  and  mvari  - 
ably  established  without  it.  On  the  other  hand,  ivy  giving  a  different 
basis  to  military  concerns  and  to  all  the  operations  of  war,  it  has 
intimately  united  them,  as  v\e  have  seen,  to  the  system  of  politics, 
and  to  the  administration  of  states.  It  has  reduced  war  to  no  more 
than  a  branch  of  the  vast  science  of  government;  and  by  giving  a 
check  to  the  rapidity  of  conquests,  it  has  powerfully  accelerated   th« 
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civilization  of  the   world,   and  laid  a  foundation  for   the  possibility 
of  realizing  the  most  sublime  idea,  that  of  perpetual  peace  !  !' 

The  author  continues  to  accumulate  corroborating  reflec- 
tions and  observations,  bat  without  any  regard  to  that  order 
tor  which  he  contends  so  incessantly,  and  to  which  he  as- 
cribes all  power,  happiness,  and  prosperity.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
he  conceives  the  effusions  of  his  own  mind  sufficiently 
sj'steii-atic,  and  that  the  connection  of  sentences  only  may 
serve  for  what  he  caiis  an  analysis  and  comparison  oi  the 
ancient  and  modern  military  art,  and  an  investigation  of  the 
true  theon^  of  war.  He  is  equally  verbose  and  erratic  in 
labouring  to  defend  and  establish  the  idea  of  the  balance 
of  power  in  Lairope.  We  fear  that  this  principle  of  honest 
policy  is  not  likely  to  be  speedily  realized,  notwithstanding 
the  laudable  efforts  of  our  author,  who,  by  the  way,  seems 
never  to  have  dreamt,  thatit  is  merely,  as  it  were,  amodifica- 
tion  of  a  plan  for  perpetual  peace,  it  is,  however,  a  pleasing 
circumstance  that  the  justice  and  necessity  of  this  most 
salutary  measure  begin  to  be  accredited  in  Fiance,  where,  in 
derision  of  such  a  notion.  Englishmen  were  formerly  ac- 
costed by  the  epithet  Monsieur  Balance.  All  rational  men 
are  now  convinced  that  it  is  not  a  mere  political  chimera, 
but  a  law  which  cannot  be  violated  without  prejudice  to 
the  great  republic  of  Europe. 

M.  Laverne  proceeds  to  a  detail  of  the  minor  regula- 
ti  ns  and  services  of  his  grand  military  corporation,  which, 
as  was  formerly  the  practice  in  France,  he  would  devote 
during  peace  to  the  erection  of  public  edifices,  the  con- 
struction of  bridges,  roads,  canals,  &c.in  which  the  officers 
should  do  the  duty  of  engineers,  architects,  and  artiste.  To 
a  state  containing  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants,  he  assigu* 
three  hundred  thousand  soldiers,  of  whom  seventy  thou- 
sand should  be  cavalry.  These  soldiers  he  would  allow  to 
cultivate  and  possess  each  a  small  portion  of  land,  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  Romans.  On  agriculture  he  bestows 
high  and  merited  praise,  as  the  great  source  of  riches,  health, 
and  virtue.  His  observations  on  commerce,  which  he 
also  extols,  imply  a  most  pointed  censure  on  the  ignorant 
and  illiberal  measures  of  Bonaparte  in  prohibiting  the 
introduction  of  all  foreign  manufactures,  not  excepting  those 
that  were  wanted  m  France  even  to  distress.  The  general 
inconvenience  and  calamity  occasioned  by  such  short- 
sighted and  malignant  polie}'-,  may  perhaps  become  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  for  our  commerce  on  the 
return  of  pear>e. 
The   author  concludes,  after   many  judicious  reflection* 
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tinctured  with  the  humane  shade  of  pacific  wishes,  by 
urging  the  enormous  expences  of  war  and  its  destructive 
influences,  the  folly  of  unlimited  ambition,  and  the  heinous 
criminality  of  the  cruel  love  of  conquest,  together  with  man}7 
forcible  and  persuasive  arguments  in  behalf  of  justice, 
humanity,  and  sound  policy,  against  inordinate  ambition  and 
enthusiastic  love  of  glory,  demonstrative  of  the  urgent  ne- 
cessity for  an  immediate,  generai,  and  permanent  peace.  We 
regret  that  such  moderate  and  wise  sentiments  of  general 
policy  should  he  expressed  in  a  style  so  redundant  and 
soporific  as  will  obstruct  their  dissemination  in  the  only 
country  in  which  they  are  most  required,  or  could  be  most 
useful.  This  is  the  more  to  he  regretted,  as  the  work 
is  unexceptionably  moral,  and  is  one  of  the  few  modern 
French  publications  that  we  can  safely  recommend,  as  free 
from  either  false  morality  or  vulgar  obscenity. 


Art.  VII. —  Voyaged  Cayenne,  S)C. 

Travels  to  Cayenne,  in  lire  two  Jmericas,  and  amongst  the 
jinthropophagL  By  Louis  Jhtge  Piton,  deported  to  Cay- 
enne during  three  Years,  by  the  Sentence  of  the  Criminal 
Tribunal  of  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  and  restored  by 
a  Pardon  from  his  Majesty  the  Emperor.  2  I  o's.  8vo. 
Paris.      1805.     Imported  by  Deconchy. 

IT  is  generally  our  misfortune  to  remark  a  great  variance 
in  the  promises  of  an  author  from   his  actual  performance. 
Some  books  perform  too  much,  more  perform  too   little,  all 
promise  enough  ;  but  alas  !   how  very  few  are  the  number  of 
those  who  perform  exactly  what  is  sufficient  and   no  more  ! 
The  same  levity  and  folly   which   characterize  the  manners, 
dress,   and    morals  of  the  age,  prevail  also  in  its  literature. 
Our  authors  and  authoresses  write  to  shew    their  ignorance, 
justas  our  belles  and  elegantes  dress  to  display  their  shapes  : 
and  by  thesame  rule  which  induces  us  to  think  thelatter  would 
be  still  more  lovely,  if  it  were  the  fashion  not  to  dress  at  all, 
we  cannot  help  being  of  opinion  that   the  former  would  be 
much  more  amiable  and  entertaining  if  it  were  the  fashion 
not  to  write  at  ail.     But  let  us  throw  the  blame  where   it 
should  justly  fall;  on  the  vitiated  taste  of  readers.  .  Merit 
possesses  so  few  charms,  that  it  is  often  less  attractive  than 
a  mere  name.     An  author  possessing  this  happy  endowment, 
may  advertise  his   work  before  he  has  put  together  a  sen- 
tence of  it,  and  the  attention  which  he  bestows  on  it  will 
then  be  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  curiosity  his  proposals  ex? 
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cite.  His  name  will  fine!  readers  ;  readers  must  '  pay  for 
their  peeping  ;'  and  the  showman  gets  just  the  same,  whe- 
ther what  he  shows  be  an  overgrown  cat  or  a  tiger. 

'  An  account  of  Cayenne  and  the  two  Americas,  and  the 
Anthropophagi,  and   memoirs   of   Coilot    and    Biilaud,  and 
the  savages,  the  blacks,  the  Creoles,  and  the  quakers,'  from 
the  pen  of  one  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  actual  observa- 
tion for  some  time,  and  that  person  a  victim  of  the  revolu- 
tion, recalled  by  the  great  emperor,  could  not  fail  !o  excite 
much  interest  iri  the  good  people  of  France.     Louis   Ange 
Piton    knew    this,    and   has    availed    himself  of  it ;  he    has 
foisted    into   his  work  every  thing  that  his  name    and  the 
interest  of  the  subject  were  capable  of  supporting ;   has  des- 
cribed with  the  utmost  minuteness  the  very   interesting  re- 
gulations to  which  the  deported  were  subject  on   their  pas- 
),  and  on  their  arrival  in  Guiana,  as  to  their  food,  hours 
ep,   &tc.  ;  has   given    verbatim    the  edict   by  virtue   of 
•    he   was   recalled;   has  introduced   every   idea    which 
2  jsted  i  to  the  minds  of  himself  and  his  companions 

sfori  nd    related    every    story    thajt  the   toothless 

lagtnaru  \  i  the  party  mumbled  out  with  the  strange  in- 
-  mtion  (God  help  them  !)  of  amusingthe  tedium  of  thevoyage. 
We  know  not  >'.  hether  this  author  was  naturalized  amonest 
eit  >er  '  the  Anthropophagi,  or  the  men  whose  heads  do  grow 
beweath  their  shoulders  ;'  but  we  think,  from  the  complexion 
of  this  work,  his  head  m  *st  have  grown  nearer  to  his  breeches 
pocket,  than  is  usual  in  these  climates.  , 

Prefixed   to  the  work  is  a  life    of  the    author,  remarkable 
chiefly    for   employing   forty-one    pages  to  tell  what   might 
hrive   been    with    advantage   compressed  into  a  dozen.     He 
tost  his  father  at  the  earlj  age  of  eight   years,   and    at  ten 
was    put  under   the   care  of  an  aunt,  who  designed  him    for 
the   priesthood,  a   profession   to  which  he  took  the  greatest 
dislike.   His  wishes  to  study  the  law   met  onlv  with  the  alter- 
native   of   priesthood  or    trade,  ard    he    consequently  took 
t'ic-  resolution  of  ruunmgawav    notwithstanding  thecertainty 
of  being  cut  off  from  the  old  lady's    fortune.     This  project 
he  soon  found  means  to  accomplish  ;  and   in  October,  1789, 
;  the  raid'sl  of  die  revolution,  be  arrived  in  Paris  (p.  xvii.) 
.-.-  itering  himself  on  the  register  of  pojiceas  a  student  in  theo- 
;  his   purse  then    contained  only  eight  louis  d'qrs$  the 
-i  ev«  H02,  he  was  cheated  out  of  three  of  them  at  the  play- 
ise,  about  a  week  afterwards  was  robbed   of  four  more  by 
'ick  something  -similar  to  what  befell  Moses  Primrose  with 
green  spectacles.  An  introduction  to  Mons.  Brune  got  him 
eas  wiiler  for  the  '  Journal  de  la  Cour  el  de  lu  fille,' 
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from  winch  be  was  removed  by  tbe  secession  of  his  patron 
in  the  middle  of  the  year  1790.  This  reduced  him  again  to 
distress  ;  his  lodgings,  too,  .were  robbed  by  a  girl,  with  whom 
he  appears  to  have  been  more  intimate  than  was  prudent. 
However,  we  afterwards  find  him  tutor  to  the  son  of  the 
Count  de  Matre,  a  situation  which  lie  did  not  long  retain, 
being  dismissed  by  means  of  an  old  woman,  whom  he  exas- 
perated bv  refusing  to  marry  her  daughter,  v  His  distresses 
afterwards  became  almost  insupportable,  and  he  gives  us  an 
account  of  an  instance,  where,  much  to  his  credit,  (chough 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity)  he  refused  an  opportunity  of 
theft  offered  to  him  with  every  prospect  of  impunity.  He 
afterwards  en^a^es  himself  to  the  editor  of  the  'Journal 
Historique  et  Politique.'  This  was  in  1792  or  1  793,  from 
wh^ch  period  there  is  a  gap  till  May,  1795,  when  he  is  re- 
duced to  the  state  of  a  ballad  singer,  and  composes  a  song- 
entitled,  '  The  Mirror  of  Reason,  held  up  by  Love  to  the 
blind  People  of  Fiance,  with  the  Glass  broken.'  This  is  the 
cause  of  his  subsequent  deportation  ;  but  whether  the  ground 
of  his  condemnation  were  an  insult  offered  to  the  republic 
of  France,  or  that  of  Parnassus,  we  are  without  the  means 
of  ascertaining,  as  the  author  has  not  favoured  us  with  the 
lines  which  bore  so  elegant  a  title.  In  an  apology,  also  pre- 
fixed, he  disclaims  all  party  motives,  a  declaration  which  we 
do  not  think  belied  by  the  work  itself. 

The  first  forty-six  pages  of  the  work  are  employed  in  a 
very  uninteresting  detail  of  M.  Piton's  journey  from  Paris 
to  Kochefort,  given  by  way  of  journal ;  during  which  he 
passes  successively  through  Versailles,  Charlies,  Chateau- 
dun  (which  being  the  native  place  of  the  author,  leads  to 
many  recurrencesto  the  pleasures  of  his  early  life,  contrasted 
with  his  present  misfortunes),  Vendome,  Tours,  Chaltel- 
lerault,  Poitiers,  jNiort,  (the  birth  place  of  the  celebrated 
Mad"6,  D.  Aubigne,  afterwards  Marchioness  de  Maintenon,) 
and  Surgeres.  At  thi*  latter  place  he  is  most  affectionately 
visited  by  many  of  his  friends,  by  Made  de  Gl3,  M.  de 
T45ch2  ;  °°M.  ii29v2,  (p.  43)  and  many  others  whose 
names  are  just  as  interesting  as  these  are  intelligible;  and 
we  confess  we  were  heartily  glad  when  page  46  came,  that 
we  were  safely  arrived  at  Kochefort,  little  thinking  that  (as 
we  afterwards  found  to  be  the  case)  we  had  yet  one  hundred 
and  thirty  pages  to  get  over  before  we  shoukl  arrive  at  Cay- 
enne. 

The  prison  at  Rochefort  is  described  as  worse  than  all 
that  had  preceded   it,  and  the  confinement  closer. 

'  from  eight  till  ten  in  the  morning'  (page  52) '  a  part  of  the  pri- 
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pon.er?,  called  over  by  name.,  were  permitted  to  breathe  the  fresh  aif 
in  the  garden;  at  ten,  another  party  took  the  place  of  the  former, 
who  went  in  at  twelve,  and  there  was  no  more  iioinj;  out  for  that 
day/ 

The  rest  of  the  day  they  appear  to  have  been  confined  in 
a  manner  so  horrible,  as  to  induce  putrefaction  and  death 
in  several  instances.  And  what  with  the  insolence  of  Pom- 
paud  (the  keeper)  and  the  inhumanity  of  the  physicians  who 
visited  the  convicts,  their  situation  seems  to  have  equalled; 
the  very  worst  descriptions  that  the  French  revolution  has 
put  upon  record.  But  we  cannot  help  remarking  that  we 
believe  no  one  either  in  France  or  elsewhere  is  now  inclined 
to  doubt  of  the  monstrous  and  disgusting  cruelties  perT 
petrated  during  the  fury  of  jacobinism.  The  descripT 
tions  which  we  find  in  the  book  before  us,  have  been 
anticipated  many  3'ears  by  the  '  Bloody  Buoy/'  and  other 
■well  authenticated  publications.  The  repetition  of  them 
therefore  at  this  time  answers  no  end  but  to  weary  the 
reader,  and  rouse  afresh  those  sentiments  of  abhorrence  and 
indignation,  which,  as  the  unhappy  nation  on  whose  annais 
the  recorded  cruelties  must  for  ever  imprint  the  blackest 
stains,  have  seen  their  error,  and  are  no  lunger  guilty  of  such 
outrages,  it  is  much  for  the  common  interests  of  civilized 
humanity  should  rest  in  every  bosom — not  forgotten,  but 
]aid  aside  by  the  efforts  of  generous  forbearance. 

On  the  lSth  of  March,  1798,  the  prisoners  embark  on 
board  the  Charente  frigate.  The  first  business  of  the  author 
is  to  describe  the  ship.  But  really,  little  as  is  our  esteem 
for  the  state  of  nautical  science  in  France,  \ye  did  imagine  no 
one  would  think  it  necessary  to  inform  his  readers  that '  the 
two  extremities  of  a  ship,'  (vol.  1.  p.  65,)  are  called  the 
prow  and  the  poop,' that  f  the  prow  is  the  part  which  goes 
before  (avance)'  and  that  'the  keel  is  the  part  which  is 
under  water.'  The  use,  however,  of  this  minute  description 
turns  out  (vol.  1.  p.  67)  to  be,  to  enable  the  author  to  point 
out  the  exact  situation  of  the  prison,  where  lie  was  confined. 
This  might  have  been  called  simply  '  the  hold,'  (entrepo)it) 
for  that  is  its  real  situation.  '  This  spot  (page  67)  is  thirty 
feet  wide,  by  Iwenty-seven  long,  and  four  and  a  half  high.' 
*  In  this  height  of  four  and  a  half  feet,  are  two  rows  of  ham- 
mocks, one  over  another,  supported  at  distances  of  three 
feet  each  by  small  pillars,'  allowing  for  each  prisoner,  as 
appears  by  his  calculation,  five  feet  in  length  and  two  ip 
height.     With'  the  exception  of  permission,  granted  very 
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sparingly,  to  go    upon   deck,    to    this  miserable    hole  were 
one  hundred  and  ninety  three  persons  confined. 

On  the  Iplh  of  March  an  English  sail  was  discovered. 
The  French,  of  course,  made  every  arrangement  for  flight; 
the  confusion  was  inconceivable;  clearing  every  part  of  the 
ship,  loosing  the  stays,  lighten  in?;  the  weight,  and  so  forth  ; 
in  the  course  of  the  hustle  the  strings  by  which  the  trans- 
port's hammocks  were  supported  are  cut ;  down  they  come, 
upon  the  bellies  of  their  unfortunate  companions;  the  old  men 
are  nearly  stifled,  and  the  whole  scene  is  such  as  to  make  the 
reader  balance  between  crying  and  laughing  at  it.  A  smart 
engagement  aftei  .  nds  takes  place,  daring  which  the  French- 
man ru.ns  aground  off  the  famous  tower  or  lighthouse  of  Cordo- 
van, at  the  m  >uth  of  the  Gironde,  near  Bourdeaux,  (vol.  1. 
p.  81,  et  seq.),from  whence  she  is  ordered  to  return  crippled 
,'isshe  is, to  Rochefort.  They  are  afterwards  embarked  on  board 
the  '  Decade'  frigate,  which  carries  them  safely  to  Cayenne. 

Dunn?;  their  voyage,  the  prisoners  amused  themselves 
with  relating  anecdotes,  stories,  and  ether  small  talk,  which 
are  kindly  retailed  by  our  author.  AmongsX  other  extrane- 
ous matter  which  we  find  in  this  part  of  the  book,  is  a  state- 
ment (vol.  1  p.  I  12)  said  to  be  notes  made  by  a  protege  of 
the  house  of  Rohan,  respecting  the  secret  history  of  the  re- 
volution. This  memoir  is  too  long  to  be  extracted,  but  we 
shall  shortly  state  the  substance  of  it.  Breteuil,  secretary 
©f  Louis,  XV.  was  superseded  by  the  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  in 
the  embassy  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  for  conducting 
the  unhappy  Marie  Antoinette  to  France.  The  Cardinal 
was  soon  suspected  ol  some  intrigues  with  the  Dauphine,  and 
Louis  XV.  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the  conduct,  of  his 
daughter  in  law,  mentioned  the  subject  to  him  ;  Rohan  being 
rather  piqued  by  some  slights  the  Dauphine  had  shewed 
him,  replied  by  letter  '  that  the  princess  was  amiable,  but  per- 
haps a  little  inclined  to  levity  ;  and  that  he  thought  it  would 
be  prudent  to  watch  her  closely.'  Some  time  after  that  king's 
death,  Breteuil  got  possession  of  this  letter,  and  made  the 
Dauphine  (then  Queen)  acquainted  with  its  contents,  Which 
caused  the  disgrace  of  the  Cardinal.  He,  to  regain  her 
favor,  offered  her  a  diamond  necklace  of  great  value,  but 
there  being  some  irregularity  in  paying  for  the  present,  the 
Cardinal  was  arrested,  and,  though  he  was  afterwards  releas- 
ed, the  matter  became  so  notorious  that  Louis  XVI.  called 
a  family  council  to  consider  what  should  be  his  conduct 
towards  the  queen.  It  was  determined  that  she  should  be 
sent  to  the  Val-de-Grace ;  but  the  king  afterwards  changed. 
\iis   mind;  and  the  queen  being  informed   of  the  circtun- 
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stance,  and  suspecting  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  have  been 
instrumental -in  her  in!  ..;'■  -1  disgrace,  a  coolness  ensued 
between  them  ;  and  about  tw<  years  after,  she  fndrfced  the 
king  to  withdraw  a  promise  he  hi  '"given  his  brother  Orleans, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Coin:;'  I  Artois,  for  the  marriage 
of  the  daughter  of  the  termer  wil  the  Duke  D'Angouleme, 
eldest  son  o1.'  'he  hitter  ;  a  eirennj  stance  which  so  exasperat- 
ed the  Duki  .  Orleans  that  he  '.owed  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  royal  family.,  These  particulars,  if  authentic,  cer- 
tainly posses!  ame  in!  •-. ;  although  we  cannot  agree  with 
M.  Piton  hi  referring  the  revolution  to  them.  The  share 
which  the  conduct  of  the  unfortunate  queen  had  in  leading 
to  that  great  event,  we  do  not  think  h}'  any  means  so  great 
as  some  persons  have  supposed;  and  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  the  revolution  must  have  proceeded  from  causes 
infinitely  more  serious,  than  even  the  indignation  of  the  un- 
principled Duke  of  Orleans. 

Leaving,  however,  all  speculations  on  the  secret  history 
of  the  revolution  to  our  author,  and  such  of  his  readers  as 
may  have  leisure  to  pursue  the  inquiry,  we  shall  follow  M; 
Piton  to  Cayenne,  at  which  place  he  arrived  on  the  1 1th  of 
June.     The  chief  place  in  the  colony,  he  tells  us, 

'  Is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Island  of  Cayenne,  but 
it  would  convey  a  very  mistaken  idea  of  this  island  to  suppose  it  to 
be  at  a  distance  from  the  continent,  and  divided  and  surrounded  by 
the  sea  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  the  navigator  lands  there,  it  seems 
to  him  to  be  a  part  of  the  main  land.  Perhaps  indeed  it  was  so 
once;  at  present,  it  is  only  separated  by  rivers  which  are  subject 
to  the  variations  of  the  tide,  but  which  are  not  navigable  for  vessels 
larger  than  barks  or  small  skiff's  (pirogues).  The  greatest  breadth 
of  the  Island  of  Cayenne,  on  a  line  east  and  west  direct,  is  four 
leagues  of  twenty-five  to  the  degree,'  (something  more  than  eleven 
miles  English.)  'Its  greatest  length-,  north  and  south,  five  leagues 
and  a  half,'  (under  fifteen  miles  English)  *  and  its  circumference, 
taking  in  the  windings  of  tke  coast,  about  sixteen  leagues  and  a 
half,'  (upwards  of  forty-seven  miles  English).  *  That  part  of  the 
circumference  which  is  bounded  by  the  sea,  and  which  lies  to  the 
north-east,  is  about  three  leagues  and  a  half.  The  town  of  Cay- 
enne, situated  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  island  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  r ame,  is  a  fortified  place,  and  might 
be  easilv  defended  bv  a  small  garrison,  by  means  of  a  little  morne 
(or  hill)  which  is  within  the  walls.  The  latitude  i»  four  degrees 
ufty-six  minutes  (north),  and  the  longitude  fifty-four  degrees  thirty- 
five  minutes  (west)  by  the  observation  of  Monsieur  Condamine  in 
1774.'      vol.  1:  P.  202. 

Of  the  climate,  he  says,  two  pages  farther, 

*■  We  have  two  summers,  two  winters,  two  equinoxes,  and  twa 
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solstices.  The  beat  is  tempered  by  abundant  rains,  which  fall  from 
the  winter  solstice  (the  middle  of  December),  till  March,  and 
recommencing  in  May,  last  till  he  end  of  July,  when  the  principal 
summer  bei-ins,  which  lasts  till  Dtcember.' 

The  buildings  and' conveniences  of  the  colony  do  not 
meet  with  a  very  advantageous  description  ;  but  most  pro- 
bably the  spots  to  which  our  author  was  coufined  were  a  bad 
sample  of  them. 

In  his  account  of  the  manners  and  characters  of  the  inha- 
bitants, there  is  little  new  or  striking.  We  every  where  ob- 
serve that  mixture  of  ferocity  and  effeminacy  which  always 
characterizes  an  imperfect  stage  of  civilization,  particularly 
in  warm  climates.  To  the  voluptuousness  of  the  Creoles 
Mi  Pitrjh  adds  his  full  assent  in  the  following  passage  (vol. 
t.  p.  216),  which  he  quotes  from  a  manuscript  essay  by 
iVJonsieur  Prefontaine,  a  former  governor  of  the  ifcorthem 
part  of  the  colony. 

*  Our  Creoles  (says  he,)  revive  the  memory  of  the  Sybarites, who 
were  even  bruised,  if  the  rose-leaves  on  which  they  reclined  were 
creased,  and  who  murdered  the  cocks,  to  avoid  being  awakened 
by  their  crowing.  On  my  arrival  here,  I  was  charged  with  a  letter 
to  a  lady  whose  lover  (sonpiiant )  had  returned  to  France,  and  had 
left  her  his  picture,  intending  to  offer  her  his  hand.  I  was  an- 
nounced. 1  found  her  reposing  on  an  easy  couch  (brauk'J  close  to 
that  of  her  present  favourite,  who  listlessly  presented  to  her  a  bou- 
quet of  roses,  which  she  would  have  taken  from  him,  but  had  not 
power  to  stretch  her  arm  so  far  ;  and  the  gentleman  was  too  softly 
cradled  to  think  of  quitting  his  couch.  A  slave  at  the  feet  of  the 
goddess,  was  tickling  them  to  provoke  the  visit  of  Morpheus,  while 
another  was  lifting  up  her  clothes  (jape),  to  excite  withanoualy- 
oualy  (a  sort  of  fan  made  of  a  branch  of  the  palm  tree)  the  licen- 
tious breath  of  an  artificial  zephyr.  The  gentleman  had  also  a 
negro  to  fan  his  face.  A  cat  dared  to  mew  ;  the  negro  woman  had 
a  box  on  the  ear  for  not  having  prevented  this  disturbance.  I  en- 
tered in  the  midst  of  the  scene  ;  the  lady  did  not  see  me,  so  much 
was  she  occupied  with  her  late  alarm.  The  gentleman  opened  his 
eyes,  with  a  listless  yawn,  raised  himself  a  little,  then  coughed,  spit, 
and  blew  his  nose  quietly,  made  an  effort  to  take  the  letter  from 
me,  and  begged  me  to  rouse  the  lady,  as  he  had  not  strength  to  do 
so.  She  awoke  :  no  more  appeared  the  softness  of  indolence;  it 
was  the  smiliug  Hebe;  her  eyes  sparkled  with  gaiety  and  life.  She 
appeared  prepossessingly  charming  and  lively.  She  darted  into  the 
drawing-room,  drew  back  the  veil  which  covered  the  portrait  of  him 
whose  letter  I  had  given  her,  piesented  it  to  the  picture,  bedewed 
it  with  her  tears,  replaced  the  veil,  returned  to  us,  smiled  through 
her  tears,  and  put  me  in  mind  of  that  sally  of  Minon  : 

he  bon  billet  qua  la  Chdtre.' 
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M.  Piton  does  not  sta}'  long  at  Cayenne  ;  be  and  seve- 
ral more  of  bis  companions  in  misfortune  embark  on  the 
£7th  July,  1798,  for  Korou,  a  part  of  the  French  colony  in 
Guiana.  The  climate  appears  to  be  wretched;  and  it  should 
seem  by  his  account  to  be  a  spot  singled  out  for  every  curse 
that  could  be  inflicted  on  mankind.  It  abounds  with  all  sorts 
of  wild  beasts  in  the  most  dangerous  and  savage  state,  and 
insects  the  most  mischievous.  In  one  page  their  cattle  are 
destroyed  by  the  former,  and  in  the  next  a  species  of  the 
latter  marches  in  column  to  attack  their  store-house.  Their 
linen  is  worm-eaten,  their  habitations  undermined,  and  their 
persons  attacked  in  the  most  troublesome  manner  conceiv- 
able. The  last  fifty  pages  of  the  first  volume  contain,  how- 
ever,somelittle  entertainment,  although  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  M.  Piton  has  taken  the  supposed  license  of  tra- 
vellers to  a  pretty  considerable  extent. 

The  second  volume  of  a  book  generally  rends  better  than 
the  first.  Either  the  author  by  degrees  gets  mellowed  into 
his  subject,  or  the  reader  becoming  more  used  to  the  style, 
sees  the  defects  of  it  less  clearly:  as  the  ear  long  used  to  the 
strum  of  a  false  string,  becomes  insensible  to  those  faults 
which  at  first  painfully  affected  it. 

The  second  volume  of  the  work  before  us  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  deserts  of  Konanama  and  Synnnmari,  and  of 
the  transport  establishments  in  the  interior  of  French  Guiana, 
It  contains  little  hut  recitals  of  the  miserable  deaths  of  the 
deported,  on  the  greater  part  of  whom,  by  our  author's  ac- 
count, the  greedy  worms  of  corruption  had  anticipated  their 
destined  meal.  But  not  content  with  the  recital  of  these 
horrors,  M.  Piton  carefully  recapitulates  them  in  two  lists 
of  the  unfortunate  wretches  who  died  at  Konanama  and 
Synnamari,  at  pages  115  and  139,  each  of  which  occupies 
upwards  of  ten  pages. 

The  only  passage  which  we  think  worth  extracting  from 
this  part  of  the  book,  is  that  in  which  the  author  relates  the 
death  of  Collot  D'Herbois.  It  is  at  page  14,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

'  Collot  had  begun  a  history  of  the  revolution,  but  he  often  sus- 
pended the  work  to  contemplate  his  own  lot.  "  I  am  punished, 
(said  he)  ;  this  state  is  to  me  a  hell/?  He  waited  anxiously  for  the 
arrival  of  his  wife,  or  for  his  recall  ;  his  impatience  brought  on 
an  inflammatory  fever.  M.  Gauron,  surgeon  of  the  station  at 
Korou,  was  sent  for ;  he  ordered  quieting  medicines,  and  a 
draught  of  wine  mixed  with  three  quarts  of  water  every 
hour.  The  negro  who  sat  up  with  the  patient,  either  left  the 
room,  or  fell  asleep.   Collot,  in  his  delirium,  raging  with  thirst  and 
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disease,  sprang  up  and  drank  off  at  one  draught  a  bottle  of  spirits; 
his  body  became  a  furnace  ;  the  surgeon  ordered  him  to  Cayenne, 
which  was  six  leagues  off.  The  negroes  entrusted  with  this  service, 
threw  him  down  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  with  his  face  turned 
towards  a  scorching  sun.  The  officers  of  the  station  were  obliged 
to  interfere.  The  negroes  refused  to  carry  "  this  common  offender 
against  God  and  mankind."  "  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?"  says  the 
surgeon,  Gmsouf,  on  his  arrival.  "  I  have  a  burning  fever  and 
sweat,"  said  Collot.  "  I  know  it,"  said  the  surgeon,  "  you  sweat  with 
your  crimes."  Collot  turned  away  and  burst  into  tears ;  he  called  God 
&m\  the  Virgin  to  his  assistance.  A  soldier  whohad  been  instructed 
by  him  in  th«  tenets  of  atheism,  stepped  up  and  asked  him  why  he 
called  to  that  God  and  that  Virgin  whom  lie  had,  but  a  few  months 
before,  turned  to  ridicule/  "Alas  !  m)  friend," said  Collot,"  my  mouth! 
imposed  Upon  my  heart."  Then  he  cried  again  :  "  Oh  my  God,  my 
God,  may  I  still  hope  for  pardon?  Send  me  consolation,  send  me 
some,  one  who  may  turn  my  eyes  from  the  furnace  which  consumes 
me.  Oh  !  God,  grant  me  peace  !"  The  approach  of  his  last  moment 
was  so  frightfuCthat  he  was  left  to  himself.  Whilst  a  priest  was 
tent  for,  he  expired  on  the  7th  of  June,  1 79^-' — 

The  life  of  this  man  is  well  known  :  such  was  his  death  ! 

Forbear  to  judge,  for  we  are  sinners  all — 
Close  up  his  eyes,  and  draw  the  curtain  close, 
And  let  us  all  to  meditation! 

At  page  '214  of  this  volume,  we  were  surprised  with  the 
title '  Hyrona  and  Lisbe,'  or  '  the  Indians  of  the  Torrid  Zone,' 
a  story,  which,  however  it  may  bear  the  character  of  a  ro- 
mance, we  imagine  is  meant  as  a  relation  of  facts,  for  our 
author  is  the  principal  agent.  M.  Piton's  forte  is  unquestion- 
ably romancing,  and  this  part  of  his  book  is  very  well  related. 
The  story  may  be  told  in  few  words:  Hyrona  and  Lisbe  were 
husband  and  wife;  they  had  several  children,  and  seemed 
to  enjoy  that  peace  of  mind  and  easy  life  which,  notwith- 
standing their  barbarous  observances,  is  the  lot  of  savages. 
But  in  an  evil  hour  their  village  is  attacked  by  the  Andro- 
gos,  a  tribe  of  cannibals,\vho,  after  a  severe  combat,  succeed 
in  burning  the  huts,  and  carrying  off  some  of  the  vanquished 
party.  M.  Piton  makes  his  escape  with  Lisbe;  they  after- 
wards return,  and  bury  some  of  the  dead,  which  the  victor 
had  left  on  the  Held.  Hyrona  is  dead;  and  the  generous 
dUsbe  takes  shelter  in  the  arms  of  her  European  protector, 
but  is  afterwards,  with  two  of  her  children,  poisoned  at  a 
feast. 

This  tale,  which  is  prettily  enough  told,  concludes  the 
fourth  part  of  the  book.  In  the  fifth  the  author  relates  his 
return  to  France,  where,  after  passing  by  Newport  and  New 
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York,  he  arrived  on  the  31st  of  August,  1801.  He  was  after- 
wards arrested  and  confined  for  eighteen  months  more,  his  sen- 
tence  having  been  transportation  for  life,  and  there  being 
some  irregularity  in  his  return.  He  is,  however,  at  length 
liberated,  and  placed  as  usher  in  a  school  of  sciences  and 
belles  lettrcs,  in  the  Rue  Seve,  at  Paris.  With  an  account  of 
this  institution,  and  some  idle  declamation  on  the  best 
modes  of  education,  the  book  closes. 

We  shall  now  take  our  leave  of  M.  Piton.  He  certainly 
lias  not  well  acquitted  himself  of  the  task  he  has  undertaken  : 
the  substance  of  his  work  might  have  been  well  compressed 
into  one  volume.  The  details,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge, 
may  be  satisfactory  to  some  persons  in  Trance,  who  have 
been  nearly  interested  in  the  history  of  the  Deported  ;  to 
such  we  must  consign  the  book  ;  for  the  general  reader  its 
amusement  is  entirely  lost  by  the  tedious  prolixity  of  the 
narrative,  and  the  quantity  of  irrelevant  matter  which  is  in- 
troduced. 


Art.  VIII. — Histoire  du  Corps  Imperial  tlu  Genie. 

History  of  the  Imperial  Corps  of  Engineers;  of  the  Sieges 
and  Works  that  it  has  directed,  and  of  the  Changes  that 
the  Attack,  Defence,  and  Construction  of  Fortresses  have 
experienced  in  France,  since  the  Origin  of  modern  forti- 
fication to  the  present  Day.  Part  1.  From  the  Origin  of 
modem  Fortification  till  the  Death  of  Lewis  XVI.  By 
A.  Allent,  Lieutenant-Colonel  qf  Engineers,  Secretary 
to  the  Committee,  of  Fortifications,  and  Member  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  pp.  724.  Sro.  12s.  Paris,  1805. 
Imported  by  Deconchy. 

VOLUMINOUS  and  multifarious  are  les  Histoires,  les 
Memoires  pour  servir  a  F  Histoire,  and  les  Memoires  de  la  lie, 
that  have  been  written  in  France;  but  we  hazard  nothing  in 
asserting  that,  though  these  have  not  been  devoid  of  utility , 
\etthe  French  have  never  accomplished  either  a  work  of  his- 
tory or  biography  worthy  of  the  name.  Their  chronicles  are 
their  best  productions,  and  even  these  partake  of  the  common 
defects  of  their  national  character.  Their  fondness  for  the 
agreeable  and  the  brilliant,  is  apparent  in  all  their  historical 
writings,  and  the  search  after  original  truths,  recondite 
but  important  facts,  and  remote  causes,  would  require  more 
energy  of  mind  than  they  in  general  possess.  To  this 
cause  must  be  ascribed  the  copiousness  and  superiority  of 
their  chronicles,  chronologies,  or  collections  of  events,  eras. 
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and  dates,  which  require  more  industry  than  judgment.  They 
seem  incapable  of  combining  the  natural   diversity  of  the  he- 
terogeneous facts  which  form  the  basis  of  a  history,  and  from 
which  causes  and  consequences    are  to  be  deduced.     They 
feel,  but  they  do  not  think;   they  write  to  indulge  their  own 
feelings  and  those  of  their  readers,  and  not  to  exercise  their 
understandings     reciprocally,   by    developing     useful     and 
momentous  truths,  by  displaying  the  force  of  circumstances, 
and   by  pourtraying  the    native   character    of   the    human 
mind  in  all  the  various  situations  and  accidents  to  which  irlan. 
is  liable.     It  is  true,  indeed,  many  great  events  in  France, 
many  wars,    have    originated    from    no   other   causes  than 
the  senseless  caprice  of  a  prostitute,  or  the  ogle  of  a  roval 
mistress.     Yet  even  this  is   matter  of  applause   for   French 
writers    of  history,  as  it  furn  shes    them  with   subjects   for 
episodes  on «ihe  charms  of  female  beauty,  in   their  poetico- 
romantic  stories.     It  is  their  grand  object,  and  even  Mably 
recommends  the  practice,  to  present  their  readers,  not  with 
that  cor:ne"ted  view  of  facts,  which  would  enable  them  to 
ascend  to  the  causes  of  actions,  and  motives  of  the  agents, 
but  with  a  Tableau  Hhtorique — an  historical  view,  in  which 
the  painter  introduces  only  such  objects  as  may  be  agreeable 
to   the  eye",  and   those  only  in  such    attitudes  as    may  best 
answer    his   national  prejudices,    hi;  private    views,   or  the 
caprice  oi'  the  age  in  which  he  writes.     This  must  be  parti- 
cularly evident   to     those  who  have  turned    over   even    a 
few  or  their  huge  folios  of  provincial  histories,  such  as  those 
of  Languedoc,     Guyenne,  Bourdeaux,  Bretagne,  Poitiers, 
&c.    Ttie   false    sentiments  of  morality  inculcated  by  these 
writers  are  no  less  objectionable.     Thus,  Bo.ugea.nt  recom- 
mends cunning  and  treachery  as    indispensable  to   an   able 
negotiator,  and  Mably  advises  the  historian  always  to  flatter 
the  self-love  of  his  readers.     Their  misapplications  of  cer- 
tain  maxims    of  Horace  are  of  the   same    character;   who. 
but  Frenchmen   would   say,  omne  tidit  punctum  qui  miscuit 
utile  dulci,  and  in    the  next  sentence  add,  kistoria  cjuocjuo 
modq  scripta    delectat ?     Boileau  has  also  furnished  them 
with  an  apology  for  their  fulsome  eulogies  : 

II  n'est  point  rle  serpent  ni  de  monstre  odieux, 
Qui  par  1'art  imite  ne  puisse  plaire  aux  yeux. 

The  work  before  us  indeed  unites  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dern errors,  to  form  a  tissue  of  exaggeration  rarely  or 
never  equalled. 

Why  M.  Allent  has  substituted  the  word  hist oi re  for  e/og*. 
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we  know  not ;  but  we  know  that  his  work  has  not  the  slightest 
resemblance  to  a  history.  It  is. merely  an  ehge  mititaife, 
that  includes  very  little  moi'e  than  the  military  life  of 
Lewis  XIV  .  lor  which  he  is  indebted  principally  to  Quincv, 
and  some  tew  others  of  the  numerous  historians  of  tWt  mo- 
narch. Poor  \  ohaire  indted  is  seldom  honoured  with  a 
quotation,  and  when  he  is,  it  is  pnly  to  find  an  opportunity 
of  abusing  bim  for  detracting  from  the  glory  of  Lewis  XIV. 
ana  the  honour  oi  Ins  nation. 

Of  the  spirit  of  the  work,  the  author  has  himself  informed 
us;  and  in    his  preface,  he  says,  that  in  this   history  he  has 
not  omitted    any  of  the  more  illustrious    and    decisive  ex- 
ploits.    '  i    have  searched,'   says  lie,  '  the  glorious   actions 
with  more  zeal    than  the  faults.     If  there   are   some  errors 
that   I    have    not  been  able  to  disguise,  because  it  concerns 
us  to  avoid  them  in   future,    I  have  exposed   them    without 
exaggerating  their  injuries,  without  omitting  anv  tiling  what- 
ever  that  could  diminish  them  ;  in  a   word,  without  offend- 
ing against  justice  and   moderation.'     From    the   former  of 
these  declarations,   we  have  noi  perceived  that  he  has   once 
deviated  ;  and   we  have   been  not  a  little  entertained  by  the 
address  lie  displays  en  every  occasion  of  placing  objects  in 
tfiernost  advantageous  pointof  view*  lie  isiudeed  atrue  man* 
milliner,  who  can  treat  historical  facts  with  the  same  grace- 
ful address  that  those  epicene  animals  can  represent  what  is 
becoming  or  elegant  to  their  fair  customers.     The  numerous 
defeats  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  nis  loss  of  all  Flanders,  are  sub- 
jects which   serve   M.Allent  with  ample  matter  for  eulogy 
on  the  genius,  military  prowess,   and   unparalleled   heroism 
of  that  monarch,  Vauban,  and  the  French  armies;  and  the 
death  of  hundreds,    and   loss  of  a  fortification,  are  nothing 
compared  to   the  opportunity  for  glory  on  retaking  it. 
h  This  massy  volume  commences  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
discovery  of. gunpowder  , in  the  thirteenth   century,   whence 
the  era  of  modern  fortification  is  dated;  and  with  an  account 
iof  the   different  implements  of  war  then  in   use   in   France. 
This  discovery  is  admitted  to  have  been  made  by  Roger  Ba- 
con, although  perhaps  long  previously  known   to  the  Chi- 
nese.    Of  the  revolution  effected  in  the  military   art  by  the 
nse  of  gunpowder,  and  of  the  military. manoeuvres  from  thai 
period   ti.41  the  death  of   Mazarine,  we   have  only  a  meagre 
outline,    comprised   in   forty-eight  pages.     Mazarine,   who 
died  after  making  peace  in  1(361,  is  thus  characterized:  'An 
indifferent  and  avaricious  administrator,  but  an  able  negoti- 
ator ;  as  a  minister,  timid,  adroit,  and  supple  ;  yet  alone,  a 
straegu-,  the  object  of  hatred   and   ridicule,  and  justly  dis-i 
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graced  for  his  avarice,  he  triumphed  over  his  enemies  by 
apposing  to  their  great  names,  to  their  superior  talents,  to 
the  public  favour  with  which  they  were  invested,  abilities 
inferior  indeed,  but  supported  by  a  spirit  of  management,  of 
unity  of  views,  and  of  perseverance,  of  which  they  were  desti? 
tute.  The  very  opposite  and  equally  erroneous  character  of  his 
successor  will  shew  something  of  the  author's  '  management,' 
in  pencilling  an  outline  that  will  not  offend  his  employers. 

1  It  has  been  seen  with  what  consequence,  grandeur,  and  wisdom, 
Colbert  conducted  the  administration  of  the  public  works.  That  was 
his  least  title  to  glory;  and  if  the  long  misfortune  of  bouquet  is  a 
blot  on  the  memory  of  his  successor,  if  the  operations  of  Colbert, 
like  those  of  Sully,  savour  of  the  errors  of  the  times,  when  the  true 
principles  of  political  economy  were  not  all  known,  Louis  XIV.  had 
to  regrec a  man  fertile  in  resources,  who  almost  always  sought,  and 
often  found  them,  in  the  developement  of  the  riches  of  the  king- 
dom; an  able  and  industrious  minister,  anxious  for  the  public  glory; 
and  who  most  of  all  possessed  the  art  of  knowing,  and  of  managing 
men,  and  of  uniting  their  self-love  and  their  interest  with  the  in- 
terests ami  the  grandeur  of  the  state;  who, in  short,  knew  in  all  the 
parts  of  his  vast  administration  how  to  honour  probity,  order, 
economy,  and  thereby  find  the  means  of  being  prodigal  in  what 
tended  to  the  splendour  or  the  prosperity  of  France.  Literature  and 
the-sciences  wept  for  their  Maecenas,  and  they  will  for  ever  lament 
the  just  and  delicate  feeling  with  which  this  great  minister  protected 
the  arts  which  he  had  not  cultivated,  and  knew  every  where  how  to 
discover  merit,  ai)d  to  draw  down  upon  it  the  attention  and  favours 
of  the  prince/ 

Vauban  was  the  Subject  designed  to  be  particularly  honour- 
ed in  this  work,  but  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  whether 
he  or  the  king  is  best  entitled  to,  or  receives  mosl<  of  this 
engineer's  panegyric.  In  his  panoramic  view  of  the  military 
achievements  of  that  reign,  boi.fi  characters  are  placed  in 
front  of  the  battle,  in  which  to  use  his  own  rant,  '  tart  tt 
It  courage  sortireut  des  regies  pour  enchainer  la  fortune .'!' 
From  such  rhodomoutade  wehave  been  able  to  collect  but  lit- 
tle information  respecting  the  real  life,  character,  or  manners 
of  that  most  able  engineer.  From  Fontenelle's  eulogy  of 
Vauban  and  Linguet  on  the  canals  of  Picardy,  the  follow? 
ing  exhibition  is  compiled. 

'  Sebastian  Leprestre  de  Vauban  was  born  in  1633,  and  died  in 
3707  ;  "  the  most  honest  man,"  said  the  Duke  of  St.  Simon;  '•  and 
perhaps  the  most  virtuous  of  his  age;  and  with  the  reputation  of 
the  most  learned  in  the  art  of  sieges  and  fortification,  the  most  un- 
affected  withal,  the  most  sincere,  and  the  most  modest."  This  art  in 
his  hands  became  almost  a  new  science :  fifty  fortresses  tha^  hi  b£-? 
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sieged;  thirty  places  that  he  built;  all  those  0,1  the  frontiers  that  he 
perfected;  so  man)'  ports  and  canals  constructed  or  projected ;  so 
many  writings  full  of  usefnl  and  original  views :;  the  institution  of 
engineers,  and  the  principles  of  honour  on  which  he  founded  their 
service;  his  works,  his  actions,  his  remarkable  expressions  ;  and  in 
a  word,  his  entire  life,  attest  the  greatness  of  his  soul  and  his  genius. 
The  greater  part  of  the  illustrious  men,  his  contemporaries,  have 
transmitted  to  us  his  features  and  painted  his  character.  He  was 
of  a  middle  stature,  his  body  robust  and  hardened  by  fatigue;  his 
exterior  rude  and  strictly  military.  Such  external  appearance* 
announce  a  man  harsh  and  inflexible;  he  was  nothing  less,  said 
I\J.  St.  Simon.  Never  was  man  more  mild,  more  compassionate, 
more  obliging.  In  bis  portrait  we  find  that  mixture  of  severity,  of 
goodness  of  heart  and  of  grandeur  that  characterizes  his  mind 
and  his  physiognomy.  Loaded  with  benefits  from  the  king,  he  suc- 
coured those  officers  who  could  with  difficulty  support  themselves  in 
the  service  ;  his  excursions,  his  researches,  and  his  works,  absorbed 
the  remainder,  and  he  had  the  glory  of  leaving  but  a  moderate 
lortune.  The  engineers  mourned  for  him,  not  only  as  their  chief, 
¥ut  as  their  father  and  their  friend;  if,  in  his  relations  with  them, 
faults  prejudicial  to  the  service  altered  at  times  the  evenness  of 
his  temper,  much  more  frequently  were  his  goodness  and  his 
indulgence  alone  conspicuous,  lie  was  seen  until  his  last  days, 
occupied  in  forming,  producing,  and  defending  them  ;  in  his  in- 
structions, placing  himself  on  a  level  with  the  youngest  officer; 
encouraging  genius,  rendering  valuable  all  services,  and  too  great  to 
iear  the  elevation  of  others.  Prodigal  of  his  own  blood,,  he  was  spar- 
ing of  that  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  most  anxious  preserver  of  men  in 
the  exercise  of  an  art  invented  to  destroy  them.  The  glory  and 
the  happiness  of  France  were  his  pnl-y- passions ;  nothing  equalled 
his  affection  for  Louis  XIV.  nor  his  courage  in  telling  him  the  trutk  : 
Louvois,  whom  beloved  as  his  protector,  the  imperious  Louvois  en- 
dured this  importunate  frankness.  Such  was  Vauban,  the  first  of 
engineers,  the  best  of  citizens;  in  a  word,  a  Roman,  whom  it  ap- 
peared that  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  had  wrested  from  the  happiest 
times  of  that  republic' 

The  engineer  next  to  Vauban  was  John  Count  de  Mes- 
grigny.  He  was  born  in  1&>9,  and  died  in  1 720,  after  seventy  - 
two  years  of  service.  He  instituted  the  corps  of  miners, 
and  adopted  the  system  of  counter-mines  atTournay.  After 
the  surrender  of  that  place,  of  which  he  was  governor,  it  i* 
confessed  that  he  entered  the  service  of  the  allies,  and  re- 
mained in  that  citadel  till  his  death. 

Nearly  one  hundred  pages  at  the  end  of  this  first  part  are 
occupied  with  remarks,  or  rather  hisl;ri"al  notes  to  the 
text,  that  contain  detached  extracts  and  notices  on  the 
different  implements  of  war  that  have  been  used  since  the 
discovery  of  gunpowder.     There  are  also  some  reservation* 
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OR  the  history  of  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  in  which  the 
author's  complaisance  to  his  brother  legionary,  Andreossy, 
is  marked  with  uncommon  courtesy,  and  he  has  not  ventur- 
ed, even  in  obedience  to  his  own  conviction,  and  the  un- 
equivocal testimony  of  original  documents,  either  to  reject 
or  adopt  the  vain  declamation  of  that  author,  iri  falsely  as- 
suming to  his  grandfather  the  merit  of  such  a  project.  We 
have  in  our  last  Appendix  noticed  this  modern  controversy. 
The  remarks  on  Vauban  and  his  works  contain  some  addi- 
tional particulars  of  his  life  and  writings.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  Vauban,  like  Racine,  died  of  grief  at  having 
displeased  the  king,  and  being  deprived  of  some  emoluments, 
and  the  miscarriage  of  his  project  of  the  Dixme  r ovale*  Such 
treatment  to  a  brave  and  faithful  servant,  was  worthy  the 
weak  and  bigolted  Louis  XIV7.  Among  his  writings  are 
three  memoirs  and  some  letters  on  the  re-establishment  of 
the  edict  of  Nantz,  and  on  the  necessity  of  religious  tolera- 
tion ;  which  were  perhaps  the  cause  of  the  king's  anger  and 
revenge.  He  also  wrote  on  statistics  and  commerce.  His 
works  on  military  affairs  are  divided  into  eighteen  articles; 
those  which  are  miscellaneous,  or  civil  and  commercial,  into 
seven. 

The  temporary  motives  of  this  work  are  obvious.  Those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  works  of  the  holy  fathers, 
Anselme  and  Daniel,  our  author's  principal  authorities,  will 
know  what  degree  of  credit  should  be  attached  to  such  a 
history,  which  may  be  justly  placed  on  the  same  shelf  with 
the  memoirs  of  the  famous  constable  of  France,  de  Gues- 
chlin.  It  is  indeed  precisely  such  a  history  of  the  corps  of 
engineers,  asthework  of  Cervantes  is  of  chivalry ;  excepting 
that  truth  and  fidelity  of  representation  are  in  favour  of  the 
latter. 


Art.  IX. — Considerations  sur  la  Guerre,  fyc. 

Thoughts  on  War,  and  particularly  on  the  late  War.  Bu 
G.  Latrille,  formerly  Chef  de  Brigade.  Sfo.  Paris. 
180a.      Imported  b}7  Deconehy. 

THE  author  of  this  work,  unlike  his  countryman  M.Laverne,, 
sets  out  with  sayingthatwar  is  an  evil  inherent  in  the  nature  of 
our  species,  of  which  we  can  never  hope  to  see  an  end.  We 
differed  from  M.  Laverne  in  his  notion  of  putting  a  stop  to  this 
dreadful  scourge.  But  neither  will  we  assent  to  the  proposi- 
tion of  M.  Latrille  ;  we  do  trust,  that  the  period,  however 
remote  it  may  at  present  seem,  will  one  day  come,  when 
war  shall   cease  in  all  the  world,  and  mankind  shall  forsake 
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the  lust  of  destruction   for  the  arts  of  peace.     If  christianiti* 
be  an  increasing  good,  if  its   principles,    which  are  so   welfc 
accommodated  to  the  social  propensities  of  man^be  gradually 
and   slowly  but  certainly    progressive,    such    a  period    musS 
finally  arrive.  We  all  know  that  there  are  many  individuals  in 
whose  bosoms    the  spirit  of  Christianity  is  vitally  operative, 
who   are    superior  to  envy,    malice,  revenge,   and    all    the 
baser  and  mote  violent  passions  in  which  the  essence  ©f  war 
will  he  ultimately  found  to  reside,  and   which  are  the  source 
of  so  much  ravage  and  so  much  suffering  in  the  world.  Now, 
as  nations  are  only  collections  of  individuals,  and  as  we  trust 
that  the   number  of  persons  who  are  warmed  by  that  spirit, 
and  guided   in  their  conduct   by  those  precepts  of  benevo- 
lence  which  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  chris- 
tian   doctrine,    is  continually    increasing,  the  spirit  and  the 
precepts   of  this  benevolence  must  at  last  become  the  rules 
i  i   which  not  only   particular  individuals,   bat  nations,  will 
be  directed  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other.     Wars  "will 
then  cease,  because  tiiat  which   now    so   largely    furnishes 
fuel  for  the  destructive  flame,  will  be  extinguished.     It  may 
he  said,  that  this  is  only  a  visionary  hope,  or  that  it  is  specu- 
lating on   a  good  too  remote  ever  to  be   an  object  of  joylui 
anticipation;  but  if  the  principles  of  the  christian  religion 
he  gradually  though  almost  imperceptibly  spreading  their 
influence  over  the  world,  the  event  is    certain  though  the 
time  when  it  will  happen  cannot  be  ascertained.     The  mere 
consciousness  of  such  a.  truth  is  cheering  to  the  mind,   and 
tends  to  infuse  into  it  sensations  of  serenity  and  joy  in  that 
era  of  calamity  and  dissension  in  which  we  are  living;  while 
the  contra rv  supposition,  that  war  is  an  evil  radically  inhe- 
rent in   the  present  constitution  of  the   world,    and    conse- 
quently for  ever  irremediable,   tends  not  only  to  damp  the 
steal  of  philanthropy  and   the  ardour  of  philanthropists,  hut 
to  spread  a  sort  of  deep  and  terrifying  gloom  over  the  future 
hopes  and  the  happier  prospects  of  humanity.      If  the  gover- 
nors of  nations,  like  the  authorof  this  work,  think  thata  state 
of  durable  peace  is  an  impossible  attainment,  they  will  make 
no  efforts  to  attain  it.     Their  minds  will  be  for  ever  wholly 
engrossed  with  schemes  of  ambition,  plans  of  conquest,  and 
preparations  tor  war  ;  and  they  will  easily  be  led  to  look  upon 
ttie  devastation  which  they  occasion,  rather  as  a  virtue  than 
a  crime.     But  if  they  consider  war,  as  it   certainly  appears, 
only  as  a  forced  and  unnatural  stale,  and  peace  as  the  state, 
most  congenial  to  the  nature  of  social  man,    if  they  regard 
such  a  state  as  the  injunction   of  the  deity,    and  as  the  de- 
signed fruit  of  that  blessed  doctrine  which  he  communicated 
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te  mankind,  they  will  not  only  be  led  morally  to  loath,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  conscientiously  to  slum  the  honors  and 
atrocities  of  war,  but  they  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  pro* 
mote  the  interests,  and  preserve    the  continuance  of  peace. 

Lt  may  seem  at  first  sight  of  little  practical  consequence 
what  are  the  speculative  principles  which  men  adopt,  what 
are  the  theories  which  they  cherish,  or  the  abstractions  to 
which  they  cling;  but  when  we  consider  that  speculation 
■leads  to  action,  that  theories  tend  to  practice,  and  that  in- 
ward abstractions  are  soon  beheld  in  ouuvard  realities,  the 
matter  is  not  one  of  small  or  trivial  consideration.  Jt  will  be 
found  of  no  small  moment  to  the  happiness  of  mankind 
whether  a  statesman  adopts  the  principles  of  St.  Pierre,  or  of 
•Hobbes,  whether  he  believes  in  the  possibilities  of  a  perpe- 
tual peace,  or  whether  he  thinks  man  constitutionally  fitted 
for  eternal  war. 

Like  a  true  disciple  of  Bonaparte,  the  author  of  these  con- 
siderations inveighs  most  bitterly  against  the  maritime  do- 
mination of   the    English.     Our   wealth  and    the   influence 
which  our  commerce  naturally  gives  us  in  every  part  of  the 
.globe,  are  the  objects  of  his  most  furious  reproach  ;  and  he 
accuses  us  rather  than  his  own  country,  of  menacing   the 
•independence  of  Europe,  of  brandishing  the  torch  of  discord 
over  the  continent,  and  of  lavishing  our  money  to  produce 
corruption,  treason,  and  crimes.     These  are  .only  vague  and 
•general  charges,  of  which  no  proof  is  adduced,  and   which 
it  would  indeed  be  no  easy  matter  to  prove.     But  in  times 
like  the  present,  when  the  safety  of  every  nation  in  Europe 
is  menaced,  and  when  so  many  nations  are  at  this  moment 
crushed  almost   to  powder   by  the  overgrown    tyranny   of 
Prance,  it  may  not  be  improper  or  unseasonable  to  ask  what 
would  be  the  fate  of  the    world,  or  where,  on  any  part  of 
the  globe,  any  thing  like  national  independence  would  long 
be  suffered  to  exist,  if  France  were   as. powerful  by  sea  as 
she  is  by  land  ;  and  if  the  inordinate    ambition   which   in- 
flames her  armies  on  land,  were  to  accompany  her  ships  on 
the  ocean  ?  Surely,  if  the  other  nations  of   the  world  were 
asked  to  which -they  would  rather  .that  the    sovereignty  of 
the  seas  should  belong,  to  E;rance  or  to  England,  they  could 
not,  if  they  were  at  all  wise  and  provident  of  their  own  secu- 
rity and   happiness,  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  decide.     Is  it 
at  all  likely  that  they  would  give  the  preference  to  that  na- 
tion  which,  in  all  its  public  transactions,  seems   to  set  aside 
,aH  the  hitherto  established  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  to  discard    all  'considerations    of  morality  ?    a   nation 
•which  acknowledges  no  restraint  on  its  conduct,  and  sets  no 
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bounds  to  its  rapacity  ?  Would  they  not  rather  that  the  at- 
tributes of  maritime  sovereignty,  and  the  supremacy  of  com- 
merce, should  continue  in  the  possession  of  that  people  who 
are  universally  characterized  in  their  intercourse  with  other 
States,  and  in  all  their  commercial  relations,  by  a  respect 
for  the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity  ?  If  other  nations 
understood  their  own  interest  so  well  as  they  ought,  they 
would  not  calmly  look  on. and  see  the  sceptre  of  the  ocean 
wrested  from  the  hands  of  England  to  be  placed  in  those  of 
France.  England  is  at  this  moment  the  only  barrier  in  the 
world  against  the  encroaching  spirit  of  French  ambition. 
Wherever  that  ambition  can  operate  upon  the  continent, 
there  liberty,  security,  and  happiness  have  vanished  before 
its  grasp,  and  it  is  only  the  navy  of  England  which  prevent* 
its  incursions  upon  the  ocean,  and  the  extension  of  its  ra- 
vage from  pole  to  pole. 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  say  thus  much   as  a  sort  of 
antidote  to  some  remarks  which  will   be  found  in  the  work 
before  us.     The  author  seems  anxious  to  maintain  the  mili- 
tary spirit  of  the  French,  and  to  prevent  it  from  being  dimi- 
nished in  a  period  of  peace;  hence  he  strongly  recommends 
that,  even  when  in  a  state  of  peace,  the  troops  should  never 
be  suffered  to  languish  in  inaction,  that  they  should   be  kept 
in  constant  exercise,  and  inured  to  all  the  rigours  and  fatigues 
of  war.      His  chapters  on  the  education    of  a  soldier   tend 
principally  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  this  favourite  position. 
it  must  be  confessed'that,  if  France  in  a  state  of  peace  should 
thus  cherish  and  inflame  the  warlike  spirit  of  her  cilizens,  if 
she  should  thus  be  constantly  prepared  for  hostilities  any  mo- 
ment in  which  she  might   think  it  expedient  to  engage    in 
them,  no  peace  is  ever  likely  to  be  lasting  with  a  country  so 
intent   on  war.     Any  interval   of  peace,    which   she  might 
concede  to  her  neighbours,  must  be  only  a  short  breathing- 
time,  preparatory  to  a  more  furious  renewal  of  the   conflict. 
And  it  the  military  and  warlike,  rather   than    the  civil    and 
pacific  spirit,  be  thus  constantly   cherished   and    supported 
by  the  F.ench  government,other governments  must  from  the 
mere  desire  of  self-preservation,   pay  a  proportionate  atten- 
tion to  their  military  establishments.     They  must  be  perpe- 
tually suspicious  of  the  designs,  and    incessantly   preparing 
against  the  probable  hostilities  of  France;  and   it  is   easy  to 
conjecture,   what  a  pernicious  effect  this  must  have  on   the 
manners  and  customs,  on  the  wealth   and  industry  of   those 
states  who  are  subject  to  this  cruel  necessity,  and  exposed  to 
the  inroads  of  this  ever  to  be. dreaded  enemy. 

The  cultivation  of  literature  and  science  is  recommended  to 
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persons  of  the  military  profession,  and  in   this   we    heartily 
agree  with  the  author  of  these  Considerations.  For  literature 
and  science    not  only  afford  a  very    agreeable,  and  very  in- 
structive way  of  filling  up   that   time  which    officers  so  fre- 
quently devote  to  the  vacuity  of  idleness  or    the  activity  of 
an  unprincipled   and    ruinous  debauchery,  but   they   soften 
the  manners,  exalt  the  sentiments,  and  purity  the  heart.  And 
besides,  the  more  the  intellect  of  a  soldier   is  cultivated,  the 
tetter  officer  is  he  likely  to  make,    the  more  acuteness   and 
comprehension   he  is  likely  to  discover ;    the  more   capable 
;s  he  likely  to  be  of  conciliating  the  •affections  of  his  men, 
•of  inspiring  confidence  and   exerting  enthusiasm,  on  which 
in  all  military  operations  so  much  depends. 

War  is  said  to  have  become  more  difficult  and  ruinous 
than  formerly,  owing  to  the  prodigious  multiplication  of 
troops.  The  author  thinks  that  the  only  remedy  is  as  much 
as  possible  to  compress  and  narrow  the  sphere  of  action,  to 
engage  no  more  than  can  be  avoided  by  detachments,  and 
thus  to  keep  the  great  mass  of  force  always  united,  which, 
whenever  it  is  brought  into  action,  may  act  with  energy 
and  effect,  A  large  army  is  often  cut  to  pieces  by  piece-meal, 
which  would  perhaps  have  borne  down  all  resistance  if  its 
force  had  been  kept  concentrated,  and  its  numbers  condens- 
ed in  one  compact  body.  It  was  to  this  practice  of  attack- 
ing always  rather  in  large  masses  than  in  fractional  parts, 
that  Bonaparte  owed  so  much  of  his  success  in  Italy. 

in  theconductof  war, the  author  is  a  strenuous  advocatefor 
rapidity  and  audacity  in  all  its  operations.  This  he  illustrate* 
by  examples,  and  gives  a  succinct  but  animated  sketch  of 
Bonaparte's  campaigns  in  Italy.  Bonaparte  a  good  deal 
resembles  Caesar  in  the  vigorous  and  unwearied  impetu- 
osity with  which  he  seems  to  execute  whatever  he  under- 
takes : 

Nil  actum  •repuians  si  quid  superess-et  agendum. 

He  is  all  ardour  and  activity  4  and  the  obstacles  which  may 
be  thrown  in  his  way  by  casualties  or  the  reverses  of  for- 
tune, seem  only  to  increase  his  strength  and  to  multiply  his 
resources.  This  discovers  a  mind  of  more  than  common 
firmness  and  capacity.  In  Italy,  when  he  seemed  more 
than  once  on  the  brink  of  destruction,  and  in  circumstances 
in  which  his  enemies  thought  that  they  had  completely 
invested  him  in  their  toils,  he  soon  repaired  his  disasters,  and 
snatched  the  victory  out  of  their  hands,  by  the  vigour  and 
promptitude  of  his  measures.  In  the  majority  of  cases  it 
will  certainly  be  found  matin  war,  audacity  is  preferable  to 
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circumspection.  He  who  will  not  move  a  step  wit' tout 
securing  himself  at  every  point,  and  guarding  against  every 
failure,  is  almost  sure  to  let  the  right  season  for  action  escape 
him,  and  to  be  overcome  when  he  least  expects  it,  by  his  less 
cautious  adversary.  The  noble  daring,  which  approaches 
even  to  the  verge pt' rashness, generates  confidence  and  inspires 
enthusiasm  ;  while  a  more  timid  and  wary  conduct  produces 
despondency  and  distrust. 

The  discipline  of  the  French  army,  though  it  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  in  the  first  year  of  the  revolution,  is  al 
present  much  more  strict  than  it  was  in  the  period  of  the 
monarch  v. 

1  If  any  thing  (says  the  author)  can  weaken  it,  it  is  the  idleness 
of  the  soldiers  and  officers  during  peace.  This,  yve  cannot  too  often, 
repeat  it,  is  the  bane  of  all  the  military  virtues.  I  remember  to* 
have  observed,  at  the  time  when  the  want  of  discipline  was  at  its 
height,  it  was  still  preserved  in  the  corps  of  artillery  ;  and  this  part 
of  the  army  has  not  only  been  always  distinguished  by  a  greater  de-; 
gree  of  subordination,  but  by  the  regularity  of  their  manners  and  a 
kind  of  dignity  in  their  carriage.  Now,  how  can  vou  account  for 
this,  except  from  the  active  and  studious  life  which  these  troops 
lead  at  all  times  V 

Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  that  a  state  has  a,  right  to 
the  service  of  ail  its  members.  The  plan  of  the  military 
conscription  in  France,  and  of  the  militia  in  England,  is 
founded  on  this  principle;  and  it  would  perhaps  be  better 
if  our  regular  troops  were  raised  in  the  same  way.  But  then 
it  would  be  necessary  that  the  service  should  not  be  for  life, 
but  onl}'  for  a  limited  time.  In  France  the  period  of  mili- 
tary service  is  restricted  to  five  years.  And  there  can  be  1  i t— 
tie  doubt,  but  that  if,  in  England,  the  time  of  service  in  the 
regulars  was  limited,  not  only  the  common  mode  of  recruit- 
ing might  be  abolished,  but  that  the  regular  army  would 
never  be  without  its  full  complement  of  men,  and  a  military 
spirit,  which  seems  essential  to  our  very  existence,  while 
France  has  continually  on  foot  such  myriads  of  troops,  ready 
at  any  moment  to  be  vomited  on  our  shores,  would  soon  be 
more  generally  diffused  among  us.  Desertion  would  be  more 
rare;  and  thousands,  who  shrink  with  horror  from  the  idea 
of  becoming  sok|iers  for  life,  would  cheerfully  engage  in  the 
service  for  a  limited  period,  after  which  they  might  return, 
if  they  pleased,  to  their  families  and  their  homes. 

The  author  thinks  cavalry  rather  an  useful  appendage  to,, 
than  the  essential  constituent  of  an  army.  Cavalryvcannot, 
fifce  infantry,  act  at  all  times  and  in  all  places,  though  they 
are  serviceable  in  exploring  a  country,  in  pursuing  a  spatter- 
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ed  and  flying  enemy,  in  harassing  his  march,  intercepting 
his  convoys,  in  covering  a  retreat,  &c.  ;  but  it  is  well  remark- 
ed, that  that  nation  which  nus  the  best  infantry,  will  finally 
master  all  the  rest.  Bonaparte  seems  to  have  paid  particu- 
lar attention  to  his  infantry,  and  to  consider  them  as  the 
great  bulwark  of  his  military  power-  TheJ'Vench  infantry 
is  perhaps  at  this  moment  the  best  in  the  world;  and  other, 
nations, 'who  an:  menaced  by  the  overgrown  power  of  France, 
would  do  well  to  endeavour  to  bring  their  infantry  to.  the  same 
perfection. 

The  use  of  large  2:11ns  araone  land  forces  has  become  much 
less  frequent  than  formerly,  and  except  in  the  besieging  and 
(defending  of  some  particular  positions,  will  perhaps  in  time 
be  entirely  superseded.  The  musket  and  the  bayonet  are  by 
far  the  most  efficacious  weapons  of  modern  warfare.  The, 
^Swedes  were  the  first  who  employed  light  cannon  in  their 
armies.  Their  example  was  afterwards  followed  by  the 
Russians,  the  Austrians,  and  the  French,.  The  Prussians 
afterwards  invented  a  horse  artillery,  which,  says  the  author, 
was  more  readily  brought  into  use  among  the  French,  as  it 
is  better  suited  to  their  natural  impetuosity.  This  is  the  only 
species  of  artillery  which  is  at  present  employed  with  any 
.efficacy  in  the  field. 

Fortified  places  are  not  in  much  esteem  with  M.  Latrille. 
They  do  indeed  serve  to  retard  the  progress  of  an  army; 
hut  do  they  not  tend  to  depress  the  courage  of  a  people  i 
That  nation  which  trusts  its  protection  either  to  walls  of 
stone  or  to  ramparts  of  earthy  will  not  long  be  able  to  main- 
tain its  independence  against  an  invading  enemy.  The  best 
and  most  certain  defence  of  any  people  is  the  personal  bra- 
very of  its  inhabitants.  Where  this  is  wanting  nothing  can 
supply  its  place.  Fortifications  may  accidentally  come  in  the 
aid  of  courage,  but  they  will  always  be  found  a  fallacious  and 
perilous  substitute  for  this  all-important  attribute  of  every 
people  that  aspires  to  independence  or  wishes  to  live  free. 
Fortified  places  require  a  great  number  of  troops  to  garrison 
them  ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  troops  might  not 
he  employed  with  more  advantage  in  the  field,  Fortified 
places  neither  repel  an  invader  nor  prevent  invasion.  All  the 
fortresses  in  Italy  were  surrendered  after  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rengo; and  it  is  well  said  that  such  a  battle  was  as  good  as 
twelve  sieges.  }f  the  allied  armies  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  war,  instead  of  wasting  their  time  in  the  sieges  of  Va- 
lenciennes, Conde,  &c.  had  penetrated  directly  into  France, 
it  is  probable  that  a  new  and  more  favourable  turn  would 
Jtiave  been  given  to  the  war.    The  French  would  at  that  time 
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have  been  beaten  in  the  field  ;  and  those  very  fortresses, 
which  it  caused  such  an  effusion  of*  blood  and  such  a  waste 
of  precious  time  to  capture,  would  probably  have  been  final- 
ly reduced  without  a  blow. 

The  author  thinks  that  the  only  means  which  the  French 
have  oi  balancing  our  superiority  by  sea   is   bv  nreservincr 
their  superiority  on  the  continent.     Hence  he  seems  to  ima- 
gine that  France  may  accelerate  our  destruction  by  shutting 
as  out   oi^  the  European   markets;  and    that   time  and   the 
force  of  circumstances  will  eventually  finish  the  catastrophe 
of  ou"  greatness.     We   trust  that  his  views  of  the   subject 
are  unjust,  and  that  his  predictions  will  fail.     While  we  pre- 
serve our  superiority  of  capital  and  machinery,  no  restrictions 
whatever   which  the    cabinet  of  Bonaparte  can   devise,  can 
long  prevent  the  introduction  of  our  manufactures  into  the 
markets  of  the  continent.     By  some  channel  or  other  more 
or  less  circuitous,  they  will  find  their  way,  and  tyranny  must 
at  last  connive  at  what  it  cannot  prevent.     While  our  com- 
merce continues  at  its  present  pitch  of  greatness,  our   navy 
will  flourish  too.     That  country  which  has  the  largesteom- 
merce    will  always  have   the  greatest  navy.     One   supports 
the  other;   and  the  destruction  of  the  first  must  prove  ruin- 
ous to  the  last.     That  England  may  not  hereafter  meet  with 
the  fate  which  has  befallen  Tyre,  Carthage,  Athens,  Venice, 
Genoa,  Pisa,  and  other  states  which  were  once  so  powerful 
on  the  ocean,  is  not  impossible;  but  we  trust  that  the  causes 
which  hastened  their  decline  and  produced  their  destruction, 
are  not  operative  here  ;  and  that  there   are  among  us  causes 
of  counteraction  which    were   wanting    among    them.     If 
England  ever  should  lose  her  present  maritime   ascendancy, 
and  that  ascendancy  should  be  transferred  to  France,  who  is 
already  so  irresistible  by  land,  and  whose  ambition  and  whose 
outrages  seem  subject  tononeof  those  moral  restraints  which 
have  ever  actuated  the  people  and  the   government  of   this 
country,   alas!  not  only    for   the   liberties  of  Europe,    but 
for  the  peace,    the  security,   and  industry  of  the  world.    If 
France   had   the  means,  it   is  more  than    probable   that  she 
would  exercise  the  same  injustice,   and    carry  on  the  same 
schemes  of  rapine  and  devastation  on   the  ocean   as  she  has 
upon   the    continent'     England    is   the  only    power    in  the 
world  which  seems  at  present  to  set  any  bounds  to  the  all- 
domineering  aggrandizement  of  France,  and  in  any  degree 
to  check  the  career  of   her  inordinate  rapacity  and  her  un- 
principled despotism. 

We  shall  offer  no  more  remarks  on  the  reflections  or  views 
of  this  author;  but  shall  conclude  with  stating  that  he  often  ex.- 
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presses  himself  with  precision,  and  thinks  with  energy;  and 
that  there  are  manv  observations  in  his  work  which  deserve 
the  serious  consideration  of  those  to  whom  is  entrusted  the 
superintendance  of  the  army  and  the  safety  of  the  state. 


Art.  X. — Fie  de  Madame  Louise  de  France,  fyc. 

Life  of  Madame  Louisa,  a  Carmelite  Nun,  and  Daughter 
of  Louis  XF.  By  the  Abbe  Proyart.  2  Fols.  8to.  Lyons. 
1805.     Imported  by  Deconchy. 

OF  all  virtues,  perhaps,  the  most  difficult  in  its  acquisition, 
the  most  exalted  in  its  nature,  and  the  most  beneficial  in  its 
influence,   is  that  charitable    temperance  in  religion,    which 
blends  zeal  with  philanthropy  ;  which,  without  being  indiffer- 
ent to  truth,  can  find  excuses  for  those  who  are  in  error ;  and 
which,  while  it  strenuously  labours   to  promote  that  system 
which   appears  to   itself  the  wisest  and  the  best,  knows  how 
to  extend  the  hand  of  brotherhood  to  all.       Few  sects  of  re* 
li"-ion  make  any  scruple  of  professing  their  charity  toother 
sects,  in   words:  but  the  true   Spirit  of  Christianity  requires 
something  more  ;     it  demands  the  fruits    of  this  charity   in 
deeds,  nay,  even  in  thoughts  ;  it  demands  '  that  incense  of 
the  heart,  whose  fragrance  smells  to  heaven  ;'  it  demands, 
that,  in  estimating  the  conduct  and   character  of  those  who 
are  attached  to  a  different  form  of  religion  from  our  own,  we 
make  ample  allowances    for  the  prejudices  instilled  in   early 
vouth,  and  that,  in  appreciating  the  purity  of  their  motives 
to    any   action,  we   place  ourselves  as  much  as  possible  in 
their  situations ;  always  considering    that  the  same   person 
who  is  now   in   a  monastery,  kissing    relics,    and   counting 
beads,  and  bowing  before  the  images  of  saints,  might,  if  born 
on  the  other  side  of  a  river,  or  mountain,  have  been  prostrat- 
ing himself  in  pure  homage  before  the  Author  of  Being,  or 
diffusing  happiness  around  him  in  all  the  tender  relations  of 
father,  son,  and    brother.     These  are  trite   sentiments,  we 
confess,  but  they  are  such  as  cannot  be    too  often  repeated, 
and  they  were  strongly  suggested  to  ourmindsduring  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  present  work,  where  we  have  the   memoirs  of  a 
person  of  distinguished  birth,  in    the  justice  of  whose  prin- 
ciples though  we  cannot  acquiesce,  yet  whose  resolution  and 
spirit  in  acting  up  to  those  principles,  abstractedly  considered, 
we  cannot  but  admire. 

Madame  Louisa  Maria,  daughter  of  Louis  XV.  and  of 
Maria  his  consort,  was  born  at  Versailles,  July  15,  1737.  She 
received  her  education  from  infancy  in  the  abbey  of  Fontev- 
rault  under  the   care  of  Mad.  Soutlanges,  from  whose  in- 
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formation  chiefly  the  memoirs  of  the  earlier  part  of  her  life  are 
derived.  In  the  year  1770,  after  many  years'  anxious 
wishes  to  retire  to  some  convent,  she  wrote  at  last  to  her 
royal  father  to  intreat  his  permission  to  take  the  veil ;  to 
which  request  the  king,  not  without  some  reluctance.,  sent  the 
following  answer  by  hex  confessor  : 

Versailles,  Feb.  20,  1770. 

'  The  Archbishop,  my  dear  daughter,  having  given  me  anaccouet 
of  all  you  have  said  to  him,  both  by  word  of  mouth,  and  by  letters, 
will,  I  dare  say,  faithfully  report  to  you  all  that  I  have  said  in  an- 
swer. Were  it  for  God's  sake  only,  I  can  never  bring  myself  to 
oppose  either  his  will  or  your  determination.  You  must  have  been 
making  your  reflections  on  the  subject  for  the  last  eighteen  years  :  it 
would  therefore  be  unfair  to  require  of  you,  to  deliberate  farther.  It 
appears  that  you  have  even  been  concerting  your  arrangements.  1  ou 
can  speak  of  them  to  your  sisters,  whenever  you  shall  judge  proper. 
Compiegne  must  not  be  your  choice  :  with  this  exception,  it  is  yours 
to  decide  upon  a  situation,  and  1  should  be  sorry  to  prescribe  any 
farther  limitations.  The  sacrifice  I  have  made  has  cost  me  soma 
violent  struggles:  the  rest  shall  be  entirely  voluntary  on  your  part. 
God  will  supply  you  with  strength  to  support  your  new  condition: 
for,  remember,  when  once  the  step  is  taken,  it  is  too  late  to  retreat. 
i  salute  you  most  affectionately,  my  dear  child,  and  J  give  you  my 
'blessing. 

*  Lotus/ 

Accordingly  Mad.  Louisa  made  choice  of  a  poor  convent 
of  Carmelite  nuns,  one  of  the  most  rigid  orders,  established 
at  St.  Denis,  where  she  soon  signalized  herself  by  the  strict- 
est observance  of  her  rules.  The  furniture  of  her  cell,  like 
those  of  her  sisters,  consisted  solely  of  three  planks  supported 
on  trestles  by  the  way  of  bedstead,  a  quilted  straw-mat- 
tress, a  table/  a  chair,  and  a  crucifix.  For  linen  she  wore 
serge,  and  for  vestments  coarse  woollen-cloth.  Her  nourish- 
ment, a  measured  allowance  of  homely  mess;  eight  months 
of  fasting  every  year  :  seven  hours  each  day  devoted  to  th$ 
choir:  and  the  rest  of  her  time  spent  in  hard  work,  mortifi- 
cations, privations,  silence,  and  prayer — such  (according  to 
her  biographer)  were  the  delights  of  Madame  Louise  de 
France,  now  self-humbled  into  La  Sceur  Therese  de  St. 
Augustin  !  She  had  not  taken  the  veil  and  her  vows  long 
before  she  was  preferred  to  the  office  of  mistress  of  the  novi- 
ciates, and  soon  after  was  chosen  abbess  of  her  convent,  in 
both  which  oifices  her  conduct  was  exemplary  for  humility, 
regularity,  and  tenderness  to  the  companions  of  her  retire- 
inent.  indeed,  if  the  portrait  of  her  character  here  given 
be  correct,  she  seems  to  have  united  the  amiableness  or  an 
affectionate  mother  of  a  family,  with   the  austerities  of  a 
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devotee.  She  died  with  fortitude  and  resignation,  Dec.  25,- 
J7S7,  '  a  loss  (says  her  zealous  biographer)  to  religion  and  the 
state,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  forerunner  of  that 
deluge  of  calamities  which  ever  since  that  period  has  been 
poured  down  in  torrents  on  all  quarters  of  the  French 
empire.'  We  have  forgotten  to  mention  one  very  favourable, 
trait:  In  the  troubles  which  expelled  the  nuns  from  their  re- 
treats in  the  Low  Countries,  she  exerted  herself  to  afford  them, 
a  refuge  in  her  own  convent,  begging  only  as  a  recompense, 
to  transfer  thither  also  the  bodies  of  the  saints  which  they 
had  left  behind  them. 

The  account  of  one  of  Mad.  Louisa's  preparations  for  en- 
tering a  convent,  we  could  not  read  without  a  smile.  It  seems 
she  had  an  antipathy  to  the  smell  of  tallow,  and,  learning 
while  at  court  that  nothing  else  was  used  in  convents,  she  de- 
termined to  conquer  this  dislike  betimes.  *  She  employed, 
therefore,  a  good  woman  unaccustomed  to  her  service,  and 
incapable  of  suspecting  her  design,  to  procure  her  some 
candles,  and  every  evening,  when  the  company  was  retired, 
she  substituted  these  for  her  wax  taper.  All  she  could  do  for 
some  days,  was  to  endure  the  smell  of  her  apartment  :  by 
degrees  she  began  tohandle  them  for  a  fev,r  minutes  ;  then  for 
a  longer  time  ;  until  by  habit  she  had  rendered  herself  indiffer- 
ent to  the  use  of  wax  or  tallow.'  Alas !  that  even  we  should 
live  to  recount  so  great  an  instance  of  self-denial,  by  the 
light  of  two  humble  mould  candles  ! 

Neither  could  we  suppress  a  smile  at  the  following  anec- 
dote : 

'  Mad.  Louisa,  who  wasm  no  respect  credulous,  had  mentioned  in 
confidence  to  many  of  her' friends  the  presentiment,  which,  in  spite  of 
.herself,  she  entertained,  that  she  should  die  towards  her  fiftieth  year; 
because  the  term  of  her  days  had  been  fixed  to  this  epoch  by  a  man 
remarkable  for  his  piety.  She  used  to  relate  the  fact  herself  as  fol- 
lows :  One  day  that  the  Bishop  of  Langres,  M.  de  Montmorin,  was 
.at  court,  she  said  to  him,  "To-day,  Sir,  I  am  turned  of  twenty- 
five."— -"  Well,  madam,"  replied  the  prelate  without  hesitation, 
"  you  'nave  now  lived  half  your  days."  This  language  was  not  that  of 
a  courtier,  but  rather,  as  the  event  proved,  of  a  prophet.  Mad. 
Louisa  died  at  the  age  of  fifty.' 

We  cannot  pass  by  the  following  anepdote  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Louis  XVI.  whose  fate  has  reversed  the  seutence  of 
Horace  : 


Quicquid  delirant  reges,  plectuntur  Achiv 


'  When  Louis  XV.  was  on  his  death-bed,    the  pious  princess  sent 
him  a  crucifix  which  had  been  presented  to  her  by  the  pope,  and   tu 
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which,  it  seems,  were  attached  certain  indulgences  in  articulo  mortis. 
Louis  XVI.  the  nephew  of  Madame  Louisa,  soon  after  the  decease 
of  his  predecessor,  writes  to  her  thus:  '  Plunged  as  we  all  are  in 
grief,  I  could  not  write  to  you  yesterday  :  it  was  a  shocking  mo- 
ment. But  the  Bk-ssjngs  which  God  conferred  upon  him  are  very 
consolatory.  He  died  holding  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  and  joined  in 
the  prayers  which  were  put  up  for  him.' 

The  Abbe  Proyart,  the  author  of  these  volumes,  has  be- 
fore appeared  as  the  biographer  of  the  Queen  and  Dauphin, 
the  mother  and  brother  of  JYlad.  Louisa,  and  as  a  writer  of 
memoirs- is  certainly  possessed  of  a  respectable  portion  of 
merit.  But  we  felt  more  than  once  inclined  to  apply  to  his 
present  work  the  remark  which  he  informs  us  (vol.  i. 
p.  144,)  Louis  XV.  made  upon  the  pope's  brief  addressed 
to  the  princess  upon  her  consecration, — c  Bien  beau,  inais 
tin  peu  long,'  very  fine,  but  rather  long.  We  will  venture 
to  assert  that  the  matter  contained  in  these  two  volumes 
might  with  great  ease  and  advantage  have  been  compressed 
into  one-third  of  its  present  bulk,  by  merely  pruning  re- 
dundancies,, repetitions,  and  circumstantial  details  of  trilling 
occurrences.  The  life  of  a  nun  must  necessarily  be  mono- 
tonou,  and  it  would  at  any  rate  require  considerable  art 
to  enliven  and  diversify  it.  Bnt  instead  of  this,  we  are  per- 
petually obliged  to  turn  aside,  like  the  parasite  in  the  play, 
and  groan  to  ourselves,  '  Jam  millies  audivi.*  The  strain 
of  panegyric,  also,  continued  through  so  many  pages,  and 
the  accumulation  of  praises  upon  a  character  '  nulio  vifio 
redemptum,'  is  to  a  critic  of  human  nature  very  soporiferous. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  work,  the  good  Abbe  pleads 
seriously  for  the  canonization  of  the  princess,  against  which 
we  beg  leave  to  enter  our  protest,  until  it  can  be  proved  satis- 
factorily that  she  entirely  overcame  her  aversion  to  tallow 
candles. 

'  The  high  notions  entertained  of  Madame  Louisa's  sainthood,  and 
the  confidence  in  her  credit  with  God,  (we  translate  literally  !)  are 
not  concentrated,  within  the  narrow  precincts  of  the  monastery 
which  she  edified.  Many  letters  and  circumstantial  narratives 
from  various  parts  of  France,  from  Paris,  &c.  &c.  inform  us  of 
the  cures  of  several  sick  persons  who  had  been  declared  incurable, 
and  attest  that  they  were  the  immediate  consequences  of  vows  ad- 
dressed to  the  holy  Carmelite.  Not  having  been  witnesses  of  the 
facts  ourselves,  and  not  being  able  to  answer  for  more  than  the 
general  integrity  and  veracity  of  the  reporters  of  them,  we  cannot 
say  how  far  they  might  sustain  the  severe  scrutiny  established  at 
Rome  for  the  confirmation  of  miracles.  But  thus  much  appears  to 
us  incontcstible,  that  it  is  neither  rash  to  implore  blessings  from 
heaven,  nor  surprizing  that  when  implored  they  should  be  obtained, 
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by  the   intercession  of  her  whose   whole   life  was   a  series  of  mira- 
culous virtues,  and  whose  death  was  that  of  a  martyr.' 

Credat — but  no!  we  will  remember  the  remarks  with 
which  we  set  out,  and  forbear  to  treat  with  ridicule  any- 
thing which  bears  the  remotest  alliance  with  religion  *  pure 
and  uudefiled.' 

With  such  different  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  religion 
from  those  of  the  Abbe,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at   that  we 
can  acquiesce  in  few  of  his  opinions  delivered  in  this  work. 
He  sets  out  with  bewailing  the  abolition  of  monasteries,  and 
with  prayers  for  their  re-establishment.    We  lament,  as  much 
as  he  can  do,  the  manner  in    which,  and  the    motives  with 
which,  this  was  done.    But  we  can  go  no  farther.     '  I  do  not 
wonder  (said  Dr.  Johnson  once  in  conversation)  that  where 
monastic  life,  is  permitted,  every  order  finds  votaries,   and 
every  monastery  inhabitants.     Men  will  submit  to  any  rule 
by   which    they  may  be  exempted   from   the   tyranny   of 
caprice  and  chance.     They  are  glad  to   supply  by  external 
authority  their  own  want  of  resolution,   and   court   the  go- 
vernment of  others,    when    long  experience  has  convinced 
them  of  their  own  inability  to  govern  themselves.'     This  way 
of  accounting  for  the  motives  which  have  urged    so  manv 
to  seek  a  monastic  life  by  ranking  them  among  those  pious 
seceders  from  the  world,  '   who,  where  'tis  hard  to  conquer, 
learn  to  fly/  is  more  charitable  tiiati  just.     The  true  reason 
seems  to  have  been  the  custom  of  sending  children  to  receive 
their  first  principles  of  education  in  the  gloom   of  a  monas- 
tery,  where  care   is   taken    that  every  object    around  then* 
should,  from  the  very  cradle,  have  a  tendency  to  inspire  the 
belief  that  the  most  sure  and  acceptable  service  thar.  can  be 
offered  to   heaven  is  to  tear  themselves  from  the  bosom  of 
their  kindred,  and  to  devote  their  whole  lives   by  an  irrevo- 
cable vow  to  celibacy  and  mortification.     Nothing  certainly 
can  be  more  opposite  to  the  spirit,  and  even  the  letter  of  that 
book  to  which   we  all   appeal,  which  enjoins    us  to  let  our 
light  shine  before   men,  which    holds  forth  as    the  model  oi 
perfection,  one  who  went  about  doing  good,    and  where  even 
to  those  first  propagators  of  Christianity  who  were   required 
to  give  up  every  thing   for  their  master's  sake,  celibacy  was 
not  absolutely  enjoined,  but   only    recommended   with  an 
exception  which,  as  no    man  can    say   it  shall  not  be  appli- 
cable to  his  own   case,  no   man  can    conscientiously  make 
the  subject  of  a  vow.     Mad.  Louisa  is  represented  in  many 
strong  antithetical  expressions  as  quitting  a  palace  for  a  con- 
vent, a  court  for  a  cloister,  the  purple   robes  of  royalty  for 
sackcloth   and   ashes,    the   pleasures  of  Versailles    for  the 
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Austerities  of  Carmel.  And  taking  into  consideration  hef 
notions  ot'  duty,  we  wish  not  to  detract  from  the  piety  of  hct 
motives  At  the  same  time  the  tenor  of  her  life  clearly 
shews  that  it  was  the  series  of  impressions  which  she  re- 
ceived in  her  monastic  education,  rather  than  the  apprehen- 
sion of  betraying  her  duties  by  an  intercourse  with  the 
"world,  which  operated  to  fix  her  resolution.  Had  she  been 
"brought  up  with  more  enlarged  ideas  of  the  infinite  superio- 
rity of  internal  purity  to  external  forms,  and  of  the  para- 
Ktount  value  of  those  virtues  which  arise  from  the  relations 
naturally  attendant  on  a  state  of  society,  and  therefore  them- 
selves likewise  natural  to  man,  she  might  then  perhaps  have 
exclaimed  with  the  wise  heathen, 

1 1  ace  ccJo  ut  athnoveam  teniplis,  et  furre  litabo. 

Some  letters  and  short  pious  effusions  of  Mad.  Louisa  are 
annexed  to  this  second  edition  of  the  work.  But  they  are 
of  no  great  consequence,  farther  than  as  they  confirm  the 
draught  of  her  character  given  in  the  memoirs. 


Art.  XI. — Der  Geht  der  Rcchte  des  Mensehen,  fyc. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  in  Relation  to  the  Neces- 
sities of  the  present    Times.     Svo.     Augsbourg.      1805. 

THE  author  of  this  publication  affixed  the  name  of 
Woyda  to  a  preceding  one  on  the  French  revolution,  and 
that  work,  together  with  his  reflection's  on  the  great  event, 
Jed  him  to  a  better  knowledge,  as  he  imagined,  of  man,. 
and  his  rights.  The  latter  topic  has  been  unfortunately  the 
cause  of  too  much  passion  to  meet  with  a  hearty  reception 
in  the  present  day,  and  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that 
these  rights,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  are  likely  to  be  ac- 
quired by  the  overthrow  of  the  political  or  social  system  of 
a  country;  that  the  form  of  a  government  is  of  much  im- 
portance, when  in  fact  every  thing  depends  on  the  laws,  and 
on  the  choice  of  proper  men  to  fill  public  offices ;  and  lastly, 
that  the  welfare  or  misery  of  the  state  depends  on  the  accept- 
ance or  rejection  of  certain  metaphysical  propositions. 

The  actual  rights  of  man,  in  his  natural  and  social  state, 
arc  the  first  objects  of  inquiry  ;  and  from  their  nature,  it  is 
deduced  that,  for  on:  perfection,  there  must  be  a  limitation 
of  them  in  social  fife  by  the  otate.  Religion  is  the  first  ne- 
cessary article  ;  but  nay  religion,  it  is  contended,  is  good, 
which  binds  men  to  morality,  and  thence  to  obey  civjl  and 
political  juvy.     Among  the  forms  of  government,  monarchy, 
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in  its  pure  acceptation,  is  esteemed  the  best,  since  it  is  the 
oldest,    the    steadiest,  and    the    strongest.     Monarchy    is 
grounded  on  the   principle  of  right,  and  the   subject  who 
obeys  the    laws,  need  never  fear  that  his   property   will  be 
taken  from  him,  or  his  domestic  peace  be   destroyed.     The 
history  of  monarchy  does  not  allow  us  to  accede  to  this  pro- 
position, yet,  where  it  is  administered  as  in  Denmark,  it  does 
hot  by  any  means  appear  thatmonarchy  is  in  itself  more  hurl- 
Jul  to    public  happiness  than  any  other  form  of  government. 
Besides,  the  purer  the  morals  of  a  people  are,  the  less  neces- 
sity is   there   for  rigour  in   the  government.     Stripes   and 
chains  are    for  the  base  \  the    honest   subject   requires  few 
laws. 

The  laws  ought  to  be  accommodated  to  the  wants  of  a  na- 
tion  and  the    nature  of  the  times,  and  the  author  seems  to 
have  justice  on  his  side,  when  he  declaims  with  great  vehe- 
mence  against  a,  numerous  assemblage  of  law-givers.     The 
equality  of  martj  so  loudly  preached  up  by  some  modern  fa-- 
nalics,  is  justly  reprobated  ;  and  the  only  equality  which  can 
properly  be  claimed  is  the  equality  of  laws,  that  every  rank 
without  any  exception  should  be  equally  subject  to  them: 
the  poor  as   well   as   the  rich,  the  low  as  well  as  the  high, 
every  individual   ought    to  rejoice    equally  in  this  protec- 
tion,   and    equally    to   dread    their   censure*     But   opinion 
and  the  freedom  of  thought  do  not  lie  within  their  bounds> 
and    ought   not   to   be    circumscribed    by   the    state.     The 
liberty  of  the  press'  may  indeed    be  limited   according  to 
the  necessity  of  the    times,    but  no  farther  than  upon  the 
hncient  maxim,  '  ne  quid  detriment!   capiat  res  publica.' — 
The  unlimited  liberty  of  the  press  may  be  like  a  two-edged, 
sword  in  the  hands  of  a  madman. 

The  defence   of  the   country  from   foreign  enemies,  and 
taxes  for  the  support  of  government,  are  burdens  which  the 
subject  must  bear ;  and  however  imperfect  our  present  consti- 
tutions may  be,  yet  they  are  attended   with  so  many  advan- 
tages that  no  one  would,  if  it  were  possible,   remove   him- 
self from  the  chains  of  social,  for  the  supposed  freedom  of  sa- 
vage life.  It  is  to  be  understood,  however,  that  these  burdens 
are  not  made  to  contribute  to  idle  expence  and  wasteful  ex- 
travagance; and  the  author  might  here  have  found  a  much 
more    powerful   cause    for  the   overthrow  of   the    French: 
government,    than  in  the  abuse  of  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
Imprisonment  is  the  only  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  offen- 
ders, even  in  eases  of  death.     On  the  latter  point  we  can  by 
"Ho  means  agree  with  him,  though  we   must   allow  that  the 
abuse  of  the  punishment  of  death  is   a  crying  sin  in  souie 
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states,  and  thai  there  is  great  room  for  improvement  in  most 
countries  in  their  code  of  criminal  laws. 

Our  readers  will  from  this  sketch  perceive,  that  our  author 
has  derived  considerable  knowledge  from  the  events  in 
•which  he  has  been  a  spectator,  if  not  an  actor,  and  will  not 
be  surprised  that,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  horrors,  the  dream 
of  perpetual  peace  should  possess  his  brain.  The  present 
state  of  man,  the  great  ignorance  of  the  bulk  of  society,  the 
imperfect  state  of  morality,  and  the  little  progress  that  the 
christian  religion  has  made  for  some  ages,  forbid  us  to  form 
■very  immediate  expectations  on  this  subject. 


Art.   XII. —  Universal  Library,  (concluded  from  our  last 

Appendix,  p.  ISti.J 

IN  the  prefatory  observations  to  the  review  of  this  work 
in  our  last  Appendix,  wore  enum  rat-  d  fl  e  obstacles  Which 
opposed  themselves  to  all  literary  undeFtal  ings  in  Portugal  ; 
these,  in  conjunction  with  the  war  which  now  desolates 
Europe,  the  fatal  effects  of  which  are  felt  by  every  na- 
tion, and  vibrate  through  every  department,  and  all  the 
ramifications  of  society,  have  not  failed  to  operate  in  the 
present  instance.  This  very  respectable  publication  suffered 
a  temporary  suspension  of  several  months  ;  but  the  editor 
has  recommenced  his  labours  with  renewed  exertion,  and 
undiminished  merit. 

The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  numbers  have  reached  us  since 
the  publication  of  our  last  Appendix.  Each  of  these  con- 
tains a  continuation  of  the  Essay  on  Tragedy,  the  first  part 
of  which  we  have  already  notieed.  But  before  our  authors 
undertook  to  present  the  public  with  a  laboured  treatise  on 
such  a  theme, they  would  have  done  well  to  inform  them- 
selves that  there  have  been,  and  are  other  theatres  in  the 
world  besides  those  of  Paris  and  Athens,  to  which  cities 
they  have  confined  their  dramatic  lucubrations. 

Aithouerh  the  Essay  on  Tragedy  is  scattered  through 
three  numbers  of  the  Universal  Library,  in  our  review  of 
this  essay,  we  shall  collectively  consider  the  observations 
offered  by  our  authors  upon  tiie  subject  ;  and  the  rather 
are  we  induced  to  this  method  of  remark,  because  the  essay- 
is  in  itself  the  most  important  article  in  these  numbers  ;  as 
well  as  for  the  sake  of  giving  more  force  to  our  own  opi- 
nions, and  placing  those  of  the  Portuguese  in  a  clearer 
light. 

The  continuation  of  the  Essay  on  Trage  dy,   chapterlO 
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and  11,  displays  at  large  the  advantages  of  the  modern  the- 
atrical system  over  that  of  the  ancients ;  and  includes  also 
someobservations  upon  costume  and  character. 

'  More  fertile/  (say  our  authors,)  '  more  universal,  and  more 
moral  than  the  stage  of  our  ancestors,  is  that  of  our  cotemporaries. 
It  is  more  susceptible  of  the  enchantment  of  representation,  and 
more  proper  for  the  form  of  our  theatres.' 

But  have  our  authors  forgotten,  that  plays  were  not  writ- 
ten for  theatres,  but  theatres  built  for  the  representation  of 
plays  ?  The  remarks  on  costume,  or  rather  on  character^ 
are  generally  judicious,  and  might  be  useful  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  drama.  The  editor,  however,  seems  not  to  have 
chosen  his  labourers  equally  well;  some  are  first,,  and  some 
are  second-rate  performers;  an  absurdity  is  often  tacked  to 
an  acute  piece  of  reasoning,  in  the  various  constituent 
parts  of  the  Universal  Library.  All  human  works,  how- 
ever, must  be  imperfect,  and  those  which  are  least  so,  are  the 
best.  This  observation  we  have  hazarded,  as  it  accords  in 
flatness,  insipidity,  and  plagiarism,  with  many  of  the  sen- 
tences of  our  authors. 

They  next  proceed  to  expound  the  principles  which  ought 
to  govern  the  dramatic  writer  in  the  conduct  of  his  fable  or 
plot.  This  part  of  the  essay  shews  much  acquaintance  with 
theatrical  authorities.  Aristotle,  with  all  his  canons,  is 
brought  into  the  field,  but  the  great  gunsoi'  the  moderns  are 
represented  as  of  heavier  metal.  Corneille  is  opposed  to  his 
elders,  and  the  preference  is  of  course  given  to  the  French- 
man. But  the  mode  of  argument  here  adopted  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  second-hand  criticism  of 
the  French  school.  Our  authors,  in  their  chapters  on  Action 
and  Exposition,  attempt,  like  all  weak  judges,  to  found  rules 
rather  upon  custom  than  upon  thebasis  of  nature.  They  then 
discuss  the  necessary  divisions  of  a  tragedy.  It  is  here  said 
'  that  a  tragedy  ought  to  consist  of  1600,  or  1600  verses ;  of 
five  acts,each  of  300  verses  ;  and  that  each  ought  not  to  have 
more  than  seven  scenes.'  Voltaire's  death  of  Csesar  has, 
however,  but  three  acts.  Such  mechanism  has  no  doubt 
contributed  to  render  the  French  plays  so  artificial  and  in- 
sipid. 

In  the  succeeding  chapter  are  examined  the  motives),  '  why 
the  ancient  tragedy  consists  more  in  action  than  in  words; 
and  the  modern,  on  the  contrary,  more  in  words  than  in  ac- 
tion.' This  is  true  of  the  French  theatre ;  and  is  the  reason 
which  has  rendered  it  so  objectionable  to  the  admirers  of 
mature  and  simplicity.     The  motives, '  .why  tragedy  speaks 
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always  in  verse  among  all  the  nations  of  the  world/  art 
next  considered,  but  the  propriety  or'  this  custom  is  de- 
nied ;  and  the  effect  produced  in  tender  and  terrible  scenes 
is  alleged  not  to  be  bound  to  the  harmony  of  verses,  but 
that  we  are  affected  by  an  impulse  much  stronger  than  that 
of  melody.  This  objection,  however  applicable  to  the 
hopping  jingle  of  rhymes  in  the  French  theatre,  is  founded 
on  ignorance  of  the  human  passions,  which,  when  not  too 
violent  to  extinguish  the  voice,  will  always  express  them- 
selves in  measured  cadences  and  melodies,  which  gave  rise 
to  and  will  eternize  the  use  of  verse  in  tragic  representa- 
tions. The  fact  is  here  demonstrated  by  an  avowal  of  the 
tin th,  that  verse  is  more  easily  understood  and  remembered 
than  prose,  and  consequently  must  be  more  conge?iial  to  the 
human  mind. 

The  17th  chapter  of  this  long  essay,  treats  of  Theatrical 
Decorations  ;  and  as  itismuch  the  most  judicious  part,  con- 
cludes the  whole  very  forcibly.  The  preposterous  rule  of 
the  French  theatre,  for  representing  the  whole  drama  in  the 
same  hall,  is  happily  censured;  and  the  no  less  absurd  cos- 
tume of  a  criminal  or  malefactor,  introduced  with  embroi- 
dered clothes  and  s-ilver  chains,  as  is  usual  on  that  stage, 
isjustly  and  elegantly  satirized. 

Our  own  theatre  is  still  in  great  want  of  improvement  in 
this  department,  and  we  are  in  some  instances  guilty  of  the 
same  absurdities  that  are  censured  on  the  continent,  that  is, 
of  making  Gustavus  rise  from  the  caverns  of  Dalecariia 
covered  with  silk  and  ermine;  or  Pharasmanus-,  clothed  in 
embroidered  brocade,  thus  address  the  Roman  ambassador  : 
'  Nature,  a  stepmother  in  these  horrible  climes,  does  not  pro- 
duce gold,  but  iron  and  soldiers.' 

With  all  the  faults,  however,  of  the  English  drama,  may 
we  not  venLure  to  assert  that  the  productions  of  its  authors 
are  superior  in  effect  to  those  of  any  nation  that  ever  boast- 
ed a  theatre  r  We  cannot  indeed  display  the  magnificent- 
spectacles  which  delighted  the  countless  multitudes  in  the 
vast  stages  of  Greece  and  Rome;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  natural  expression  of  the  countenance  is  not  lost  in  the 
gigantic  mask  ;  nor  have  we  the  absurdity  of  a  modulated 
dialogue  set  to  the  notes  of  a  pitebpipe  to  direct  the  voice  ;  ot 
a  gesticulating  and  a  pronouncing  actor:  we  are  not  raised 
upon  cothurni ;  and,  above  all,  we  have  discarded  that  mob 
of  confidants,  the  chorus.  We  have  gained  far  more  by  our 
nearer  approach  to  nature  in  our  plays,  than  we  have  lost 
bv  curtailing  the  splendor  of   theatrical  apparatus. 

These  advantages  over  tiie  ancients  are  indeed  coinmoH 
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ft®  the  French  dramatic  writers,  as  well  as  to  our  own — but 
oilier  proofs  of  the  superiority  of  the  moderns  are  not  so.  They, 
who  have  studied  to  imitate  the  Grecian  models  in  regularity 
of  conduct;  who  are  attentive  to  all  the  unities,  and  to  all 
the  decorums  of  sentiment  and  morality  ;  whose  style  is,  in 
general,  elegant  and  poetical  ;  they  have  never  reached  that 
fervour,  strength,  and  natural  language  of  passion,  which 
the  English  authors  in  many  glorious  examples  have  attain- 
ed; and  which  contradict  the  truth  of  Ovid's  prophecy, 

Nulla  Sophocleo  veniet  jacturaCothurno. 

There  is  generally  too  much  conversation  in  the  French 
plays,  instead  of  action.  They  are  too  declamatory,  as  was 
before  observed,  when  they  should  be  passionate  ;  too  refined, 
when  they  should  be  simple. 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  no  contemptible  critic,  Dr.  Blair  ; 
.and  Voltaire  himself  freely  acknowledges  these  defects  of  the 
French  theatre.  He  admits,  that  their  best  tragedies  do 
not  make  a  sufficient  impression  on  the  heart ;  that  the  gal- 
lantry which  reigns  in  them,  and  the  long  fine-spun  dialogue 
with  which  they  over-abound,  frequently  spread  a  languor 
over  them;  and  very  candidly  gives  it  as  his  judgment,  that  an 
union  of  the  vehemence  and  the  action,  which  characterize 
the  English  drama,  with  the  correctness  and  decorum  of  the 
French  theatre,  would  be  necessary  to  form  a  perfect  trage- 
dy. We  doubt,  however,  the  possibility  of  such  an  union — ■ 
it  is  to  join  a  dead  body  and  a  living  one  together.  Before 
we  return  to  our  Portuguese  authors,  who  do  not,  we  think, 
sufficiently  maintain  the  above  sentiments  of  disapprobation 
with  regard  to  the  lifelessness  of  the  French  tragedy,  we 
mustjust  refer  the  curious  reader  to  an  admirable  extract 
from  a  Latin  poem  by  a  Jesuit,  entitled  Templum  Tragcediae, 
and  quoted  by  Dr.  Blair  in  his  Lectures,  vol.  3.  page  324. 

Thecharactersof  Corneille  and  Racine  are  most  exquisitely 
drawn  by  this  poetical  critic,  who,  however,  is  guilty  of  some 
inaccuracies  in  style. 

As  we  have  broken  in  upon  the  order  of  the  Universal 
Library,  with  a  view  to  make  the  article  on  tragedy  a  con- 
nected essay,  we  have  now  to  revert  to  No.  4 — and  to  notice 
the  minor  subjects  handled  in  that  number,  in  the  fifth,  and 
in  the  sixth,  the  last  which  has  reached  us  from  the  conti- 
nent. 

The  fourth  number  contains  the  history  of  Panthea  and 
Abradalus — Principles  of  Education — Universal  History  of 
Women  continued — -and  an  Essay  on  Hospitality. — The 
Principles  of  Education  consist  of  '  maxims/  many  of  them 
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drawn  from  the  Bible  and  other  sources,  for  the  respective 
conduct  of  life  in  both  sexes,  and  in  all  capacities.  Some 
of  these  excellent  dogmas  are  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
renovation  of  Portuguese  manners. 

Though  some  parts  of  the  advice  to  men  and  women  made 
us  smile,  yet  from  the  following  specimen,  our  readers  will 
perceive  that  there  is  a  mixture  of  good  sense  with  the  ridi- 
culous in  the  Portuguese  Mentor. 

'  ]^lan,  treat  thy  spouse  as  a  companion  that  thou  oughtest  to  make 
liappy  ;  as  a  being  necessary  to  thy  felicity,  and  to  that  of  thy  chil- 
dren.' 

We  must  stop  here  to  tell  a  storv  about  the  word  ?  feli- 
city.' 

'  A  country  clergyman,  who  was  very  fond  of  puzzling  his  au- 
dience with  tine  words,  chose  to  assert  to  a  friend,  who  expostulated 
"with  him  upon  this  impropriety,  that  there  was  not  an  expression  in 
his  sermon  on  the  last  Sunday, which  the  whole  congregation  did  not 
understand.  "  The  word,  Felicity,"  answered  his  friend—"  Call 
your  servant,  and  ask  him  what  it  means."  John,  who  was  one  of 
the  best  informed  men  in  the  parish,  being  summoned,  and  interro- 
gated, replied,  "  To  be  sure,  your  honor — some  part  of  the  inside 
of  a  pig,  but  I  don't  exactly  know  which. '.' 

To  return  from  our  digression. 

4  Man,'  (continues  the  Portuguese,)  :  above  all,  remember  that  thou 
canst  not  live  with  satisfaction,  should  thy  spouse  be  unhappy  !' 

'  Woman,  always  consider  cleanliness  as  a  necessary  means  of  being 
agreeable  to  thy  husband  ;  but,  alwve  all,  employ  docility  for  this  end, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  qualities  of  ihy  sex.  To  a  taste  for 
domestic  occupations,  and  an  unchangeable  disposition — ' 

Here  we  must  again  interrupt,  the  homely  plainness  of  the 
Portuguese,  with  the  more  lively  apostrophe  of  our  country- 
man : 
(.,  ♦■ 

Oh,  blest  with  temper,  whose  unclouded  ray 

Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day  ; 

She  who  can  love  a  sister's  charms,  and  hear 

Sighs  for  a  daughter  with  unwounded  ear  ; 

Who  never  answers  till  her  husband  cools, 

And  tho'  she  rules  him,  never  shows  she  rules,  Sec.  Sec. 

Had  not  this  beautiful  character  been  stigmatized  by  the, 
ill-natured  remark  at  the  end, 

*  And  mistress  of  herself,  tho'  china  fall — 

it  ^ould  have  been  at  least  as  perfect  a  model  of  an  a,miabte 
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woman,  as  that  with  which  our  Lusitanianfriend  has  presented 


us. 

'  To  an  unchangeable  disposition  add,'  (continues  he  rather  whim- 
sically,) '  persuasive  eloquence,  which  springs  from  a  tender  heart, 
moderation,  and  candour,  which  are  the  most  efficacious  means  ot 
captivating  the  affections  of  a  husband.' 

The  History  of  Women  contains  many  judicious  observa- 
tions en  the  conduct  and  violent  passions  of  Abraham's 
wives.  It  k  by  judging  ef  the  relative  situations  of  both  saxes, 
and  by  clearly  appreciating  the  obligation  of  their  peculiar 
duties  in  this  manner,  hat  the  history  of  the  Jews  is  likely  to 
be  rendered  as  useful  and  interesting  as  it  ought  to  be  to  us 
in    the  present  age. 

The  article  on  Hospitality  consists  principally  of  anecdote* 
of  the  sufferings,  persecutions,  and  horrors,  to  which  the 
French  revolution  has  given  existence,  and  vvh'ch  to  the 
candid  observer  of  men  and  manners  will  appear  but  little 
advantageous  to  the  national  character  of  Frenchmen. 

The  fifth  number  of  the  Universal  Library  is  introduced  by 
a  fragment  of  history  in  the  eastern  manner,  to  illustrate 
the  maxim,  '  periculosuna  est  credere,  et  non  credere.' 

The  second  article  treats  of  the  Dance.  '  Song/  says  the 
author,  '  so  natural  to  man,  inspires  those  who  hear  it  with 
movements  and  gestures  relative  to  the  different  sounds  of 
which  it  is  composed.'  For  instance,  the  Messiah  of  Han- 
del engenders  in  the  heart  of  a  Christian  every  sentiment 
of  warm  devotion  ;  and  at  the  performance  of  this  Oratorio, 
vie  may  see  the  uplifted  eye,  and  the  extended  hand,  in 
pious  unison  with  the  penetrating  notes  of  the  divine  har- 
mony. 'And  he  who  is  not  touched  with  concord  of  sweet 
sounds — is  fit  for  treasons.' 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  our  Portuguese  editor,  not  indeed 
applied  to  Handel,  but  most  justly  applicable  to  so  great 
a  master.  We  admire  enthusiasm  in  the  young  and  the 
old,  and  however  exposed  the  Portuguese  may  be  to  the 
severity  of  ridicule  for  his  movements  and  his  gestures  excited 
by  music,  we  cannot  withhold  our  confirmation  of  the  truth 
•of  his  opinion  ;  for  even  dumb  animals  are  affected  in  the 
most  extraordinary  manner  by  the  Dower  of  melody.  Ilovy 
much  more  then  must  man  be  sensible  of  its  influence  ! 

'  Hence,'  (continues  the  author,)  '  as  song,  which  was  an  exprest 
sion  of  sentiment,  produced  that  action  to  which  is  given  the  name  of 
dance,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  voice  and  gesture  tire  no- 
more  natural  to  the  human  species  than  the  song  and  dance ;  and 
that  the  one  and  the  other  are,  if  we  may  venture  to  use  so  bold  q, 
metaphor,  the  instruments  of  the  two  arts  which  produce  them,' 
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Since  there  have  been  men,  there  has  been  singing  and  danc- 
ing; they  have  danced  and  sung  from  the  creation  until  the 
present  hour,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  they  will  dance  and 
sing  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

The  sacred  dance  is  the  most  ancient.  It  is  that  which 
the  Hebrews  practised  in  the  solemn  leasts  established  by 
law,  or  on  the  occasions  of  public  joy  to  give  thanks  to  God, 
to  honour  and  to  publish  his  praises. 

In  the  primitive  times  they  sang  the  beneficence  of  God^ 
and  united  the  dance  with  the  song,  more  rapturously 
to  express  their  heartfelt  gratitude  for  being  chosen  as  the 
peculiar  people  of  the  Almighty.  Moses,  after  passing  the 
Red  Sea,  returned  thanks  by  music  and  dancing.  Thus, 
the  sacred  dance,  established  among  the  Hebrews  from  time 
immemorial,  from  time,  as  Blackstone  says,  of  which  the 
memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,  passed  to  all  the 
people  of  the  earth,  accompanied  by  imperfect  notions  of 
the  divinity,  and  successively  made  among  the  Egyptians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  the  most  considerable  part  of  the  wor- 
ship of  their  false  gods.  The  dance  is  still  continued  among 
the  Christians  of  the  Romish  church.  In  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion also  we  have  a  sect  who  jump,  though  they  do  not  dance. 
And  he  who  jumps  highest  is  nearest  Heaven.  This  is  their 
creed,  and  let  those  who  doubt  the  existence  of  such  enthu- 
siasts, travel  only  to  South  Wales. 

Perhaps,  as  Englishmen,  we  may  also  be  inclined  to  vin- 
dicate the  superiority  of  this  practice  of  our  Protestant  bre- 
thren over  that  of  the  Romish  church.  Jumping,  though 
not  so  graceful  an  attestation  of  the  sincere  devotion  of  the 
heart,  is  a  more  active  one  ;  and  duty,  we  are  taught  to  be^ 
lieve,  consists  more  in  action  than  in  theory. 

When  persecutions  assailed  the  holy  peace  of  Christians, 
they  formed  themselves  into  congregations  of  men  and 
women(not  to  mention  their  ayaTrai, or  love- feasts)/  and  retired 
to  the  desert  after  the  example  ofTherapeulas,  or  Robinson 
Crusoe.  These  faithful  people  assembled  on  the  Sundays 
and  saints'  days  in  the  villages,  where  they  danced,  piously 
singing  the  orisons  of  the  church.  The  priests  formed  the 
sacred  dances  in  honour  of  a  God  who  died  upon  the  cross 
for  the  salvation  of  all  mankind,  of  a  God  resuscitated  on  the 
third  day,  to  consummate  the  mysteryof  the  redemption. 

Each  mystery,  each  feast,  had  its  appropriate  hymns  and 
dances;  the  priests,  the  legates,  all  the  faithful,  danced  in 
honour  of  God.  The  bishops,  according  to  Scaliger,  were 
called  Praesules,  a  prasulendo,  because  they  commenced  the 
dance.     At  the  Royal  Circus  in  England  (before  it  was  burnt 
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down,)  they  had  a  most  indecent  custom  of  Introducing  a 
l>ishop,  dancing,  to  marry  Harlequin  and  Columbine  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  pantomime  of  Pasvvan  Oglou. 

The  most  zealous  Christians  assembled  on  the  vespers  of 
the  feasts  before  the  doors  of  the  church,  when  they  danced, 
full  of  a  holy  fire,  singing  the  songs,  psalms,  and  hymns  of 
the  day. 

When  tranquillity  succeeded  to  persecution,  they  built  tem- 
ples, and  disposed  these  edifices  in  a  manner  that  they  should 
serve  for  the  external  worship  which  was  then  practised. 
Thus,  in  all  the  churches,  was  raised  an  elevated  floor,  to 
which  was  given  the  name  of  chorus  or  choir  ;  it  was  a  kind 
of  theatre  separated  from  the  altar,  such  as  is  seen  even  now 
in  Rome,  in  the  churches  of  St.  Clementi,  St.  Pancrafius, 
and  many  others. 

The  above  information  we  have  collected  and  arranged 
from  the  Universal  Library.  But  our  pious  readers  will  be 
shocked,  when  we  assure  those  who  have  not  turned  their 
minds  to  the  consideration  of  these  fancifully  religious  sub- 
jects,  that  the  dance,  that  mother  of  concupiscence  and 
relic  of  savage  manners,  is  still  celebrated  in  all  catholic 
countries,  on  the  Sundays  and  saints'  days,  which  consti- 
tute a  fourth  part  cf  their  time. 

The  author  has  enumerated  and  described  the  feast  and 
funeral  dances;  those  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Romans; 
the  hymenseal  dances;  that  of  the  1st  of  May,  still  prac- 
tised in  Italy;  the  rustic,  social,  and  theatrical  dances; 
but  he  has  omitted  the  Spanish  dance  with  the  castanets, 
alluded  to  by  Juvenal,  (Sat.  11th,  line  162,)  and  with  great 
propriety,  that  most  scandalous  of  all  gesticulations,  the 
fandango,  which,  to  the  disgrace  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
manners,  is  still  suffered  to  exist. 

To  this  full  account  of  the  dance,  succeeds  an  essay  on 
the  Roman  Legion,  which  is  the  model  of  Buonaparte's 
Legion  d'Honneur,  where  La  Croix,  the  Bourdeaux  Pre- 
fect, so  conspicuously  figured,  with  his  brand  for  perjury  upon 
bis  shoulder.  Some  anecdotes  on  Ingratitude  conclude  the 
fifth  number  of  the    Universal  Library. 

The  sixth  number  presents  us  with  a  very  complete  'Trea- 
tise on  the  Game  of  the  Bank,"  of  which  we  should  be  more 
disposed  to  give  an  account,  did  we  not  knovr  that  many  of 
pur  compatriots,  both  male  and  female,  were  eleves  of  the 
Parisian  professors,  during  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  and 
|hat  they  have  since  shewn  themselves  worthy  disciples  of 
Such  masters  in  this  noble  science. 

'jfhe  Dutch  accouijt  of  the  Poison  Tree  pf  Java,  a  most 
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ignoble  memoir  of  the  life  of  General  Picbegru,  and  a  His- 
tory of  the  Troglodites,  conclude  this  volume. — From  the 
above  review  of  its  contents,  our  readers  will  perhaps  be 
enabled  to  form  some  idea  of  the  entertainment  and  infor- 
mation to  be  derived  from  a  Portuguese  periodical  work, 
which  the  baleful  influence  of  war  has  perhaps  again  des- 
tined to  a  temporary  suspension.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  as,  with  the  exception  or"  the  faults  which  we 
have  fully  noticed,  the  publication  every  where  abounds 
with  taste,  good  sense,  the  spirit  of  toleration,  and  practi- 
cal morality. 

We  await  with  impatience  the  appearance  of  a  volume 
on  the  Agricultural  and  Rural  Economy  of  Portugal  by  the 
literary  society  of  Abrautes,  part  of  which  we  have  already 
seen  and  approved. 


Art.  XIII. — Memoires  de  M.  le  Baron   de  Besenval,  fye. 

Memoirs  of  the  Baron  de  Besenval,  Lieutenant- General  of 

the  Armies  of  France,  in  t/ie  Reigns  of  Louis  XI .  and 
Louis  XVI.  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Iritis,  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of  the  Regiment  of  Swiss  Guards,  c<c. 
Written  by  himself,  and  published  by  his  Executor.  Con- 
taiuinn  many  Ferliculars  and  Anecdotes  relative  to  tlte 
Court,  the  Ministers,  and  the  Reigns  of  Louis  XV.  and 
Louis  XVI.  and  to  the  Events  of  that  Feriod.  To  zchick 
is  prefixed  a  Life  of  the  Author.  8vo.  3  Vols.  Paris, 
JSOj.     Imported  by  Deconchy. 

I  \T  this  Appendix  to  our  Review,  and  elsewhere,  we  have 
bad  occasion  to  advert  to  the  deficiency  of  the  French  in 
works  of  history,  and  to  observe  that  their  numerous Me- 
moires serve  occasionally  as  an  amusing  though  an  inade- 
quate succedaneum  for  productions  of  greater  historical  im- 
portance. An  account  of  the  lives  of  a  Turenne  or  a  Rich- 
lieu,  of  men  who  have  aggrandized  their  country  by  their 
councils,  or  rendered  her  illustrious  by  their  arms,  cannot 
fail  to  be  productive  of  high  interest  and  utility.  Even  the 
memoirs  of  the  distinguished  females  who,  in  sharing  the 
beds,  have  too  often  influenced  the  councils  of  monarch's, 
have  claims  on  the  attention  of  the  moralist,  philosopher, 
and  politician,  by  evincing  what  great  events  spring  from 
trivial  causes,  at  the  same  time  that  they  tend  to  deve- 
k>pe  hidden  points  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  to  unfold  im- 
portant truths.  But  this  remark  will  not  hold  good  when 
'applied    to  every   major  or  captain  who  thinks  proper  to 
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introduce  large  octavo  -volumes  into  the  world,  filled  with 
the  details  of  Ins  own  unimportant  life. 

The  motives  which  induce  M.  de  Besenval  and  other  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  of  similar  insignificance,  in  this  country  as 
well  as  on  the  continent,  to  seize  thus  forcibly  upon  publi- 
city, can  only  be  imputed  to  the  all-prevailing  principle  of 
vanity  ;  a  weakness,  however,  for  which  its  universality 
may  afford  considerable  excuse;  for  we  by  no  means  assent 
to  the  proposition  that  vanity  is  the  characteristic  of  little 
minds.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  oue  from  w  hich  no  age  or 
sex,  no  order  or  description  of  individuals  is  exempt,  it'  we 
turn  our  eyes  to  the  great  living  characters,  or  those  of 
recent  notoriety,  in  our  own  country,  it  would  neither  be 
difficult  to  produce  statesmen  nor  scholars,  chiefs  who  have 
acquired  renown  in  the  profession  of  arms,  orators  who 
wield  at  will  the  judgment  and  consciences  of  jurymen,  nor 
sages  whose  less  ardent  genius  has  taken  retuge  in  the 
peaceful  honors  of  the  church,  to  substantiate  the  truth  of 
our  position.  Superiority,  real  or  supposed,  whether  found- 
ed on  a  basis  of  undisputed  or  of  doubtful  utility,  is  alike 
anxious  for  fame  ;  and  he  who  has  grown  great  by  electrify- 
ing a  bottle,  vindicates  renown  with  no  less  presumption 
than  the  leader  of  armies  or  the  favourite  of  the  muses. 
Among  the  fair  sex,  to  whom  the  right  of  vanity  has  ever 
been  a  chartered  privilege,  its  manifestations  arc  no  less 
varied  than  its  principle  is  universal.  It  is  not  only  on  rank 
or  beauty  that  they  build  their  pretensions  to  notoriety  ;  and 
while  the  modesty  of  a  Roman  matron  is  the  boast  of  some, 
those  ladies  who  bear  a  greater  affinity  to  the  fair  of  Corinth 
than  to  those  of  the  Roman  republic,  are  no  less  anxious 
to  extend  the  sphere  and  prolong  the  existence,  of  their 
perishable  infamy. 

After  their  prototypes,  the  ladies,  Frenchmen  were  of  all 
others  supposed  to  be  the  most  distinguished  by  this  weak- 
ness. VVe  can,  however,  by  no  means  congratulate  our 
more  solid  countrymen  on  an  exemption  from  it.  To  this 
the  presses  of  London  bear  witness,  from  which  so  fre- 
quently issue  memoirs,  lives,  and  anecdotes  of  individuals 
of  supposed  importance,  the  production  of  their  oivn  pens. 
To  such  we  would  give  a  gentle  hint,  which  is  not  unwor- 
thy of  attention.  The  most  salutary  medicines  are  fre- 
quently unpleasing  to  the  palate  ;  and  those  who  are  op- 
pressed by  their  own  reputation  will,  perhaps,  not  be  com- 
forted by  hearing  that  their  cares  are  unnecessary.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  no  man  is  much  regarded  by  the  rest  of  the 
world.     He  that  considers  how  little  he  dwells  upon  the 
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condition  of  others,  Tvill  learn  how  little  the  attention  of 
others  is  attracted  by  himself.  While  we  see  multitudes 
passing  before  us,  of  whom  perhaps  not  one  appears  to  de- 
serve our  notice,  or  excite  our  sympathy,  we  should  re- 
member, that  we  likewise  are  lost  in  the  same  throng;  that 
the  eye  which  happens  to  glance  upon  us,  is  turned  in  a 
moment  on  him  that  follows  us;  and  that  the  utmost  that  we 
can  reasonably  hope  or  fear,  is  to  fill  a  vacant  hour  with 
prattle,  and  be  forgotten. 

To  return  to  M.  de  Besenval — of  whom  a  life  is  prefixed 
to  these  volumes — whose  name  has  probably  reached  the  ears 
of  but  few  of  our  readers,  and  with  whom  we  shall  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  make  them  much  better  acquainted.  Like 
most  other  young  noblemen  in  aristocratical  countries,  he 
entered  early  into  the  army,  and  made  the  campaign  of 
3  748,  as  aide-de-camp  to  Marshal  Broglio,  during  which  he 
performed  an  exploit  in  the  taking  of  a  fort,  which  is  detailed, 
with  great  minuteness,  but  which  any  other  ensign  or  lieu- 
tenant would  have  been  ashamed  not  to  do  as  well.  This 
action,  however,  and  his  good  fortune,  introduced  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  then  Duke  of  Orleans,  by  whose  friendship  he 
was  afterwards  distinguished. 

Many  instances  are  given  of  the  beneficence  and  good- 
temper,  and  other  amiable  qualities  of  M.  de  Besenval,  to- 
gether with  some  palliatory  accounts  of  his  errors  and  im- 
1)erfections;  by  none  of  which,  however,  does  he  appear  to 
)e  distinguished  from  the  tribes  of  ordinary  men.  Instead 
of  filling  three  octavos,  his  life  might  fairly  be  comprized 
in  as  many  sentences.  **  M.  de  Besenval  was  a  French 
gentleman  who  entered  early  into  the  service,  made  several 
campaigns,  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general,  lived  a 
bachelor  and  a  profligate,  and  died  in  i7S§." 

But  no,  says  Mr.  Alexander  Joseph  Segur,  his  executor, 

'  The  Baron  tie  Besenval  has  left  none  but  honourable  memorials 
to  posterit)-  :  the  army  thinks  of  him  with  esteem,  the  arts  regret 
him,  his  family  is  proud  of  him,  his  friends  will  lament  him  for 
ever/ 

Possest  with  these  notions,  Mr.  Alexander  Joseph  Segur 
has  thought  proper  to  collect  all  the  detached  manuscripts 
which  M.  de  Besenval  had  happened  to  leave  in  his  port-folio, 
in  the  form  of  letters,  or  otherwise,  and  made  them  up  into 
three  octavos.  These  are  quite  unconnected,  and  consist  of 
anecdotes,  not  always  of  the  most  interesting  nature,  but 
some  of  which  will  certainly  serve  to  amuse  a  leisure  hour, 
of  the  principal  members  of  the  court  of  Versailles,  in  the 
reigns  of  Louis  XV.  andXVI. —  and  an  account  of  some  of 
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the  remarkable  events  that  immediately  preceded    that  revo- 
lution which  has  paralysed  the  world. 

This  is  all  the  information  that  we  think  it  necessary  to 
give  our  readers,  relative  to  the  present  work.  One  chapter, 
justly  entitled  '  Aventure  singuliere'  from  its  whimsical 
singularity,  tempts  us  to  translate  it.  It  will  give  the  reader 
some  notion  of  the  extreme  profligacy  that  prevails  in  France, 
and  indeed  in  most  parts  of  the  continent,  if  we  except  the 
more  northern  countries— a  profligacy,  which  is  hardly  cre- 
dible to  those  who,  never  having  quitted  England,  have 
witnessed  none  but  our  purer  manners.  It  will  also  enable 
those  who  have  the  care  of  the  rising  generation,  to  judge 
how  far  the  present  may  be  an  eligible  work  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  their  charges,  in  the  course  of  their  instruction  in 
the  French  language. 

'  Two  officers  of  the  regiment  of  Penthievre  lived  on  terms  of  great 
Intimacy  ;.  they  were  in  garrison  in  a  place  the  name  of  which  was 
kept  a  secret  from  me,  and  were  in  frequent  habits  of  visiting  an  old 
gentleman,  a  widower,  who  had  an  only  daughter,  a  handsome  girl 
of  eighteen.  After  a  certain  time  this  young  lady  discovered  symp- 
toms of  pregnancy;  her  father,  in  a,  rage,  proceeded  to  examine 
her,  and  asked  who  was  the  father  of  the  child.  Without  being  at 
all  disconcerted,  she  answered  that  it  was  Monsieur  so  and  so, unless 
it  was  Monsieur  so  and  so,  and  named  the  two  friends  in  question. 
The  father  followed  the  usual  custom  in  such  cases ;  he  sent  for  the 
two  gentlemen,  and  having  informed  them  of  the  situation  of  his  daugh- 
ter, desired  them  to  determine  between  themselves  which  of  the  two 
should  marry  her,  without  which,  he  still  retained  strength  enough, 
in  spite  of  his  old  age,  to  take  vengeance  both  upon  the  one  and  the 
other.  The  officers,  after  recovering  from  their  astonishment  at 
finding  themselves  rivals,  without  having  ever  suspected  such  a 
thing,  did  not  hesitate  as  to  the  measure  they  should  adopt,  and 
each  wis'jed  to  be  the  husband  with  so  much  eagerness,  that  the  old 
gentleman  could  not  by  any  means  prevail  upon  either  of  them  to 
give  up  the  lady.  In  this  dilemma,  the  father  proposed  to  leave 
it  to  the  choice  of  his  daughter,  who  replied,  on  being  informed 
of  the  circumstance,  that  she  would  on  no  account  decide  be- 
tween the  gentlemen;  that  she  loved  them  both  equally,  that  she 
had  moreover  given  proofs  of  it,  and  that  consequently  she  would 
on  no  account  sacrifice  the  one  to  the  other  :  that  they  had  no- 
thing to  do  but  to  settle  the  affair  as  they  chose,  and  that  sh<* 
would  submit  to  any  arrangement,  which  was  all  that  could  be 
required  of  her.  A  fresh  dilemma.  To  come  to  a  conclusion, 
they  adopted  the  only  method  that  now  remained,  namely,  that  the 
officers  should  draw  lots,  and  that  he  to  whom  the  black  lot  might 
fall  should  bethe  husband  ;  to  which  they  added  an  agreement,  which 
was  not  communicated  to  the  father — that  he  who  should  not  be  the 
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husband,  should  be  continued  as  lover  without  the  husband  having  it 
in  his  power  to  complain  on  any  pretext  whatsoever.  This  conven- 
tion was  executed  on  the  part  of  all  three  with  a  fidelity,  and  con- 
sequent happiness,  which  nothing  could  disturb.  Some  few  years 
afterwards  the  husband  dying,  he  who  remained  as  lever,  married 
the  widow;  they  lived  a  long  time  together,  and  experienced  no  re- 
gret, except  for  the  loss  of  a  friend  whom  they  never  ceased  to  lament.' 

From  the  above  story,  which  is  professed  to  have  been 
related  bv  the  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  regiment  to  which 
the  two  heroes  belonged,  M.de  Besenval  draws  the  following 
corollary :         , 

'  The  only  thing  which  makes  me  doubt  the  truth  of  this  story,  is 
the  difficulty  of  believing  that  chance  should  have  brought  together 
three  persons  of  understandings  so  correct,  with  so  profound  a  know- 
ledge of  the  just  value  of  things,  and  so  entirely  h aerated  from 
prejudices.  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  if  you  would  consent  to  substi- 
tute reason  for  appearances,  justice  for  self-love,  and  good  sense 
for  the  dictates  of  your  own  mighty  wisdom,  it  would  be  much 
pleasanter  living  amoo  st  you/ 


Art.  XIV. — Etudes  sur  F Homme,  &>r. 

Studies  on  Man.  in  the  World,  and  in  Retirement.  By  J.H. 
Meister.  pp.  331.  Svo.  Ss.  Paris.  ISOo.  Imported 
by  Deconcliv. 

THE  author  informs  us  that  be  has  been  thirty  years  itj 
composing  the  work  before  us  !  It  is  nothing  more  than  a 
flimsv  paraphrase  of  some  passages  in  Pope's  Essay  on  Man, 
with  occasional  sentences  from  Goldsmith  and  Thomson  ; 
interlarded  with  some  obscene  and  scandalous  anecdotes  of 
men  of  bonnes  fortunes,  &c.  In  the  essay,  or,  as  the  author 
absurdly  calls  it,  studi/'  on  the  Advantage  of  bad  Education/ 
the  most  abandoned  principles  of  libertinism  are  inculcated, 
and  we  are  gravely  told  that '  /ts  plus  douce  s  jouissances  amour- 
eases,  are  absolutely  indispensable  to  excite  the  sensibility  of 
youth!'  (p.  84.)  On  such  profligate  sentiments  we  have 
nothing  to  observe.  The  paper  on  '  Secret  Pretensions,'  dis- 
covers some  good  sense  in  exposing  latent  follies,  and  in  sa- 
tirizing Voltaire  and  Frederic,  the  former  for  neglecting  the 
title  of  poet  and  philosopher,  for  that  of  gentleman,  and  the 
latter  for  abandoning  the  character  of  general,  statesman,  and 
king,  for  that  of  poet.  But  in  a  subsequent  paper  the  author 
presents  us  with  the  superstition  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
seriously  narrates  the  ridiculous  tale  (in  which  there  is  aa 
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historical    blunder,)    of  the  Duke   of  Anjou  becoming  in   a 
moment  deeply  enamoured  of  Maria    de  Cleves,  in  conse- 
quence of  wiping  his  face  with  that  lady's  chemise  !      In  the 
reflections  entitled  '  one  of  the  great  Enigmas  of  human  Des- 
tiny/ the  author  labours  to  be  very  profound,  but  he  has  only 
produced  a  miserable  paraphrase  of  Pope's   observations  on 
Providence,  without  one   original    idea.      Throughout    the 
volume  indeed  several    sentences  are  translated  verbatim    et 
literatim  from  Pope,  without  any  reference  to    the  original 
author.    The  observations  '  on  the  dangers  of  a  too  habitual 
necessity  of  making  ourselves  beloved/  pourtray  the  French 
feelings,  where  self-love  and  vanity  frequently  render  indivi- 
duals careless  about  every  thing  that  does  not  immediatelyadmi- 
nisterto  their  own  insatiable  thirst  for  applause.  To  M.Meis- 
ter,  however,  who,  though  a  native  of  Westphalia,  is  now  a 
Frenchman  in  spirit  and  principle,  we  return   our  unfeigned 
thanks  for  his  observations  on  f  the  influence  of  the  genius  of 
certain  languages.'  He  cannot  certainly  be  suspected  of  preju- 
dice or  any  political  or  moral  bias  against  French  literature; 
audit  is  with  pleasure  that  we  translate  the  following  acute 
observations  : 

'  However  poor  the  French  language  rnay  be  in  some  respects,  it 
is  nevertheless  words  that  often  give  to  Frenchmen  more  apparent 
sense  than  they  really  possess,  at  least  more  finesse,  precision,  and  per- 
spicuity. A  man  who  speaks  French,  and  who  speaks  it  tolerably 
well,  were  it  even  by  rote,  will  sooner  pass  for  a  man  of  talents  in 
that  language  than  in  any  other.  It  appears  that  under  the  most 
usual  forms  of  that  tongue,  foUy  and  ignorance,  vice  and  falsehood, 
find  a  thousand  means  of  concealing  themselves  with  singular  faci- 
lity. Alas  !  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  chief  reasons,  for  the  preference 
so  generally  given  to  French,  not  only  in  the  familiar  conrersa- 
tions  of  people  of  fashion,  but  even  in  the  most  important  negotiations 
of  European  politics. 

'  I  might  properly  compare  the  French  language  tc  those  mirrors* 
that  do  not  reflect  objects  with  the  greatest  accuracy  and  truth,  but 
in  a  manner  singularly  neat  and  precise,  in  even  giving  to  all  of  them 
a  light  more  or  less  favorable,  a  surface  more  or  less  polished.  What 
appears  simple  and  clear,  easily  passes  for  true.  We  readily  take 
elegance  for  ingenuity,  general  and  sententious  forms  for  profunditv, 
expressions  dexterously  exaggerated  for  energy,  and  a  certain  tone  of 
confidence  and  frankness  for  the  natural  accents  of  good  nature  and 
fidelity.' 

That  cunning  and  deception  are  inherent  in  the  genius  of 
the  French  language  and  people,  the  historv  of  all  our  poli- 
tical  and   commercial   relations   with    France   satisfactorilv 
demonstrates;  and   whoever  has  had  any   intercourse  with 
that  nation,  must  have  been  often  struck  with  the  difficulty 
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of  convicting  them,  of  what  is  properly  called  a  direct  lie, 
when  at  the  same  time  every  word  and  act  evinced  the  most 
unequivocal  proofs  of  the  greatest fufislehftod'.  We  could 
relate  numerous  examples,  often  highly  ludicrous,  of  r-uch 
circumstances  that  we  have  witnessed  in  French  courts  of 
judicature  (certainly  not  courts  of  justice),  where  the  de- 
signed contrariety  of  words  and  actions,  and  their  artful 
tergiversations,  discovered  such  a  total  negation  of  every 
"sentiment  of  truth  or  justice,  that  if  we  are  more  con- 
vinced of  their  laxity  of  principle  than  some  others  of 
our  countrymen,  it  is  only  because  we  know  them  better. 
For  the  present,  ho\vever,we  are  satisfied  with  the  strictly  just 
observations  of  our  author,  whose  plagiarisms  and  whose 
libertinism  may  pass  to  oblivion  with  less  contempt,  should 
his  reflections  tend  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  teach  it  to  guard  against  the  deceptions  of  the 
language  and  immorality  of  Frenchmen. 

We  ought  here  indeed  to  remark,  thnt  the  influence  of 
language  on  the  human  mind  is  infinitely  greater  than  is  usu- 
ally supposed  ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  profound  and 
original  labours  of  Locke,  we  have  not  yet  advanced  far 
'  in  the  true  metaphysics  of  language.  We  have  before  re- 
marked that  language  at  first  receives  its  character  from  the 
rude  genius  of  the  people,  but  that  whenever  it  becomes  more 
polished,  it  as  invariably  moulds  the  character  of  that  people 
to  its  native  spirit,  from  which  they  can  never  after  wholly 
emerge.  This  is  doubtless  the  true  and  onlv  efficient  cause 
why  nations  retain  an  identity  of  character  and  feeling 
through  numerous  generations;  and  it  will  no  less  certainly 
obstruct  the  progress  of  man  to  that  perfection,  which  some 
superficial  philosophers  have  long  dreamed  thai  he  would 
speedily  attain.  The  obvious  power  of  words  on  the  human 
passions,  will  always  tend  to  shackle  reason  by  the  stronger 
emotions  of  the  heart,  and  consequently  the  same  imper* 
fections,  both  of  ourlanguage  and  sentiments,  will  perpetuate 
themselves  to  the  latest  posterity.  A  reference  to  the  works 
of  any  of  our  best  poets  will  convince  us  that  we  still 
continue  to  admire  and  be  delighted  with  the  mere  sound  of 
words,  which  have  but  little  relation  either  to  sense  or  fact. 
The  poets  (and  while  society  exists,  there  will  be  poets,)  are 
sorry  philosophers  and  worse  moralists ;  nor  are  an  opposite 
class,  the  mathematicians,  likely  to  raise  man  to  infinite  per- 
fection. Such  are  the  natural  imperfections  attending  our 
language  ;  and  it  is  unaucstionablv  a  matter  of  the  first  im- 
portance,  to  tram  the  minds  of  youth  in  that  tongue  which 
confessedly  contains  least  of  these  irremediable  defects.  In 
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this  respect  English  and  Latin  stand  unrivalled.  'We  readily 
take  expressions  dexterously  exaggerated  for  energy/  says 
our  author  ;  and  if  we  njireruUy  examine  some  of  Racine's 
best  verses,  the  only  French  poet  who  is  acknowledged  to 
aim  at  sublimity,  we  shall  perceive  the  most  artificial  tissue 
o'f unmeaning  inflated  bombast,  that  was  ever  articulated 
from  the  steotorophonic  lungs  of  a  savage.  What  do  we 
find  but  falsely  glittering  bubbles  in  the  writings  of  all 
the  poets  and  many  of  the  prose  writers  of  Italy  ?  But 
we  must  here  decline  the  subject,  only  expressing  a  wish, 
that  as  there  is  now  not  only  apolitical,  but  a  moral  reason 
for  rejecting  the  too  frequent  use  of  the  French  language, 
especially  amongst  the  juvenile  fair,  the  system  of  education 
in  use  during  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  might  perhaps  be 
again  adopted,  and  Latin  and  Greek  take  place  with  pro- 
priety of  French  and  Italian. 

We  shall  only  add  that  the  French  critics,  with  their  usual 
regard  to  veracity,  have  praised  this  work  in  a  manner  and 
style  of  exaggeration  truly  «  la  Franquhe. 
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Art.  15. — Almanack  des  Gourmands^  servant  de  guide  dans  Us 
ttioyensde  juire  excellent  e  chine.  Par  un  vieil  amateur.  Troisihne 
an/iie.  C^ntenant  pludeur  articles  da  morale  £>  de  polilesse 
Gourmtwdc ;  une  notice  raisonnce  des  pt  incipaux  fruits  qui  se 
servent  a  table  ;  la  second  Promenade  d'un  Gourmand  dans  Paris, 
les  decoUvef.les  nouvelles  de  1804-,  plusieui't  recefles  alimentaircs 
S>  friandes,  un  grand  nombre  d' anecdotes  Gourmandes  ;  des 
principes  d"  Hygiene  $  de  savoir-vicre  ;  un  extrait  de  la  corres* 
pondance  Gout  mande  de  hauteur,  SfC.  Sfc.—A  Paris,  cliez  Mara- 
dan,  Libraire,  rue  des  Grands  Augustins,  No.  29.  an.  xiiL 
1805.     Imported  by  Deconchy. 

THE  favourable  reception  which  the  Parisian  Gourmands  have 
given  to  the  Almanacks  of  the  two  preceding  years,  the  first  of 
which  passed  through  three,  and  the  second  through  two  editions, 
has  induced  the  author  to  render  his  third  volume  equally  worthy 
of  their  indulgence. 

The  pleasantry  which  reigned  through  the  first  volume  determined 
Its  success  ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  maintain  this  tone  in  the  succeed- 
ing numbers,  yet  the  author  has  strained  every  effort  to  attain  this 
end.  The  kind  of  humour  suitable  for  this  sort  of  writing  is  ne* 
cessarily  very  limited,  especially  when  the  wish  is  to  avoid  falling 
either  into  farce  or  affectation;  for  humour  which  is  not  natural, 
is  as  disagreeable  to  readers  of  taste,  as  a  joke  which  is  low  and 
trivial. 

The  author  was  aw  art  of  this;  and  though  the  present  number 
is  not  equally  jocular  with  the  first,  yet  it  is  at  least  as  useful;  the 
moral  point  of  view  in  which  he  has  exhibited  the  table,  will  prove 
agreeable  to  the  generality  of  readers.  As  a  specimen  of  this  author's 
style,  we  shall  select  his  definition  of  Gourmand,  and  la  Gourman- 
dise. 

i  If  we  may  believe  the  dictionary  of  the  Academy,  Gourmand 
is  synonymous  with  G  lout  on  and  Guulu,  and  Gourmandise  is  Glut- 
tony. It  seems  to  us  that  this  definition  is  not  strictly  correct ; 
that,  the  words  Glouton  and  Goulu  ought  to  be  reserved  to  charac- 
terise intemperance  and  insatiable  avidity;  and  that  the  term  Gour- 
mand ha*  received    for  several  years   in  the  world  an  acceptation 
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much   less  unfavourable,  we  migltt  venture  even  to  say,  much  more 
noble. 

'  The  Gourmand  is  not  only  a  being  whom  nature  has  endued  with 
an  excellent  stomach,  and  an  amazing  appetite  ;  all  strong  men  are  so  ; 
but  one  who  joins  to  these  advantages  an  excellent  taste,  the  first 
principle  of  which  resides  in  a  palate  singularly  delicate,  and  matured 
bv  long  experience.  All  his  senses  ought  to  accord  with  his  taste; 
for  he  must  reason  with  his  morceaux  even  before  they  approach  his 
lips.  His  eye  should  be  penetrating,  his  ear  quick,  his  touch  fine, 
and  his  tongue  exquisite.  Thus  the  Gourmand,  whom  the  Academy 
paints  as  a  coarse  being,  is  on  the  contrary  a  personage  endowed 
with  extreme  delicacy;  he  ought  also  to  be  in  full  health. 

4  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  the  continual  attention 
which  the  Gourmand  is  obliged  to  pay  to  every  branch  of  the  ali- 
mentary art,  towards  which  his  sensations  are  exclusively  directed, 
makes  him  stupid  and  sottish.  It  appears  to  us,  on  the  contrary,  that 
he  possesses  above  all  other  men  resources  sufficient  to  render  himself 
amiable,  and  to  make  the  temperate,  who  are  generally  of  an  envious 
disposition,  pardon  the  superiority  of  his  taste  and  appetite. 

'  The  Abbe  lloubaud,  in  his  Synonymes,  is  a  little  more  favour- 
able to  Gourmands  than  the  Academy,  lie  compares  the  Gour- 
mand with  the  goinfre,  with  goithi,  and  gloutoti,  and  shews  how 
great  the  discrimination  is  between  each.  According  to  him  the 
gourmand  loves  eating  and  good  cheer ;  he  mu^f  eat,  but  not  without 
picking  and  ch'using.  The  goinfre  ).os^esscs  so  brutal  an  appetite 
that  he  eats  with  his  mouih  full,  he  guttles  and  gorges  himself 
with  every  thing  without  distinction  ;  he  eats  merely  for  the  sake 
of  eating.  The  goulu  eats  with  so  much  avidity  that  he  swallows 
rather  than  eats;  he  bolts  it  down  as  the  saying  is;  he  never  stays 
to  masticate,  but  down  it  goes.  The  gioutoii  runs  to  eat,  and  eats 
with  a  disagreeable  noise,  and  with  so  much  voracity  that  one  bh 
never  waits  for  another,  but  every  thing  soon  disappears  from  before 
him  ;  to  say  the  least  of  him,  he  devours. 

'  This  definition,  which  might  undoubtedly  have  been  written  with 
more  delicacy,  appears  to  us  in  general  exact,  and  the  differences 
which  the  author  remarks  between  the  terms  which  he  undertakes  \o 
define,  are  deficient  neither  in  justice  nor  truth.  But  when  he  wrote 
this  definition,  the  gourmands  did  not  enjoy  that  rank  in  the  world, 
which  they  do  in  the  present  day  ;  in  a  word,  gourmandist  was  not  vet 
become  a  fashion,'  &c. 

In  the  same  strain  does  the  author  proceed  to  define  gourvtandise, 
and  with  the  same  success.  At  p  S5,  is  a  morning  walk  of  a  Pari- 
sian gourmand;  this  we  strenuously  recommend  to  the  perusal  of 
our  London  cits,  who  may  chuse  to  visit  Paris  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  as  superior  to  all  the  guides  which  have  been  hitherto  pub- 
lished. They  will  there  find  where  the  house  of  M.  Benaud,  Patis- 
.sier,  is  situated  ;  le  Local  de  M.  Perly,  Restaurateur  ;  the  Nouveau 
Magasin  de  Comestibles  of  Madame  Rolandeao,  dxc.  &c.  &c.  and 
may  gratify  their  appetites  with  every  luxury  of  French  cookery  at 
a  moderate  price. 

M  m  2 
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Aut.  16. — Marfa.  ou  Novogorod  suljugce,  anecdete  kistofique 
h  (id'itie.  dn  Raise.  Avec  tin  avant  propos  du  Traducleur.  A 
Gear:-,'  chez  J.  J.    Pacshoud,      Libraire.      1805.      Imported  by 

Dcct/ncliy. 

'1IIIS  historical  anecdote  is  taken  from  a  journal  published  at 
Moscow,  under  the  title  of  the  Courier  ot  Kurope.  The  editor  is 
Mr.  Karamsin,  on  whose  travels  we  had  lately  occasion  to  animad- 
vert. From  the  perusal  ot  the  volume  before  us,  we  are  however 
happy  to  say,  that  we  have  experienced  a  considerable  degree  of 
pleasure,  and   to  bestow  on  the  editor  our  mite  of  applause. 

The  origin    of  the  city  of  Novogorod   is  lost  in    the  obscurity   of 
time.      It  is  only    known,  and   that  more   by   tradition  than    by    any 
historical  chronicle,  that  the  slaves,  about    the  middle    of  the    fifth 
century,  founHed    this  city  near  another  which  had    been  destroyed, 
and  to  which  they    had  given  their  own  name,  Slavensk.     The  spot 
is  suit  shewn  An  which  it  was  built,  and  which  is  called  Staroe  Go- 
rodiche,  the,  old*  city,  as  Novogorod  signifies  the  new.     This    people, 
whose    very  name  announces  exploits,  for   slava   signifies   glorious, 
came,  as  they  report,   from  the  south  of  F.urope;   thus   they  differed 
essentially  in  character  from  the  northern  nations  ;   they  were  at  once 
an  agricultural    and    commercial    people,   and   took  a  pleasure  in 
founding  cities,  wherever    they   established    themselves.      From  the 
very  epoch  of  it-,   origin  we  know  nothing  of  Novogorod,  till  we  find 
it  not  only  a   flourishing  republic,  but  placed  in  the  alliance  of  the 
JIansea;ic    towns;  its  power  was   then  so  firmly  established,    that 
it  became  proverbial    throughout  the  north  to  say,  *  who  can  resist 
God,    and  the  great*  Novpgorod  ?'     The  greatness  of  its  territories, 
*  hpse  frontiers,,  they   say,  extended  from    Lithuania  to    the  moun- 
tains which   bound  Siberia,  and   from  Bielo  Ozero  and  the  iake   of 
Rostov  to  the  \\  hite  Sea,  seem  in  some  measure  to  justify  this  vaunt, 
lhu   this  republic  was  soon   attacked   with  that  malady   which    an- 
nounces the  fail  of  states,    internal  disorder.      Its  deputies  said  to 
llourik    and  his    brothers,  when  they  invited  them   to  seize  the  go- 
vernment :    '  Our  country  is  rich  and  powerful,  but  there  is  nothing 
like    order  established  :   all  wish  to   command,  and    none   to  obey.' 
Ruurik  came4o  Novogorod    with    his  brothers  in  the  year  S(>2,   he 
divided  with    them   the   provinces  of  the  republic,  and  placed  them 
in   such   a     manner    as    to   keep    a    more,  watchful  eye  upon    the 
most  danjr-rous  enemies  of  the  states.      He  himself  did  not  wish,  or 
did    not  dare  to  establish   himself  in  ,the  capital,    but   went    to  re- 
side in     the  city    of    Ladoga,    which    he    had   just  founded  ;     but 
when  the  death  of  his  brothers  had  reunited  all  the  power  in  his  own 
hands,   and  he  had  established  his  principal  officers  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  consolidate, it,  he  marched  with  hastv  steps   to  the  sove- 
reign power.      The  inhabitants  of  Novogorod  were  too  late  sensible 
ot  the  fault  which  they    had  committed,   in  inviting    amongst  them 
a  prince    capable,  it  is   true,  of  establishing   order  and  discipline 
among  the  troops,  but  whose,  actions  taught  them  too   soon  that  he 
who  is  able  to  protect  a  state,  is  able  also  easily  to   oppress  it,  and 
that  ambition  never  fails  to  suggest  the  desire  of  so  doing. 
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One  of  the  principal  magistrates  named  Vudime,  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  must  ardent,  and  went  to  attack  him  whom  they 
regarded  only  as  a  tyrant.  What  could  a  people,  brave  indeed, 
but  without  experience,  effect  against  troops  which  Rourik  had 
made  warlike,  and  whom  that  able  prince  had  had  rime  to  devot^ 
to  his  cause  ?  Me  easily  dispersed  his  enemies,  and  VadinSe  was 
conquered,  and  killed.  This  event,  as  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  served 
only  to  confirm  his  power  ;  almost  all  his  successors  wished  to  march 
in  his  steps,  and  were  more  or  less  successful  according  to  tin*  tines 
in  which  they  lived,  the  talents  which  they  displayed,  and  th| 
circumstances  in  winch  they  found  themselves.  It  appears,  however?* 
that  ihey  were  regardtd  at  Novogorod  only  as  Uk  leaders  of  arri)  »sj 
and  were  seldom  peimitted  to  intermeddle  in  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  administration  of  government  resembled  as  nearly  as  possible 
that  of  the  other  cities  ot  Germany  with  whicfe  the  republic1    was  in 
alliance.     The   first   oflice  of  the  stale,   which  was    called  S;  n';noy 
Rossadnih,   (which  signifies,  elevated  to  tin*  first  class)  rrtav  be  Com  - 
pared    to  that  of  burgomaster.      He  who  had    been  once    invested 
with  t [iife  oflice,  preserved  the  litle  of  Possadnih  during  his  life.  Tha 
second  dignity  was  that  of  Tissiatshi.     Tilts' magistrate  kept  a  watch-* 
ful  eye  over  the  interests  of  the  people  :  his  (unction  ,  resenvdeJ  those 
of  the  Roman   tribune.      His    name    is    derived  from  TisVtatCha,  a 
thousand,  and  insinuates   that  he  was  charged  with  the  interests   and 
welfare   of   many    thousands  of  their  lellow  citizens.      Next    to  these 
were  ranked  the  boyars  or  senators,   who  ol  tained  this  dignity  as-well 
as  the  two   former,    by  election.      They  enjoyed  equal   prerogatives. 
They  were  generally  elected  from  the  class  calledGitie-iioudi,or  people 
wholive  on  their  incomes:  the  merchants  formed  a  separate  class!  The 
rest  of  the  people,  composed  of  mechanics,  &<c.  were  called  Tchernie- 
lioudi.     In    later  limes  the  Namestnih,   or   lieutenant   of  the  prince, 
was   superior    to   all    these    classes;   he   enjoyed    greater    honours, 
though  he  hud  scarcely  any  power,  and  was  only  able  to  take  cogni- 
zance ot  affairs,  when  he  was  appealed  to  from  those  ordinary  magis- 
trates: and  even  then  he  was  obliged  to  act  in   concert  with,  and    to 
take  the  advice  of  the  Possadnih  in  the  exercise  ofhis  functions. 

This  administration  seemed  to  be  able  to  establish  order  and  tran- 
quillity in  the  republic:  yet  were  they  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Vetches, 
(assemblies    of  the  people)  on    the    single  sound  of  a  bell,  entirely 
consecrated  to  this  use,  and  called  Velchevoi  Jvlohoi,(beU  of  the  as- 
sembly) and  which  was  legafd-ed  as  the  palladium  of  the  city,  and  of 
its  liberties.  On  the  sound  oftfeis  bell  the  people  flocked  in  crowds  to 
the    place;    the  least  citizen   had  a  right  to  give   or  refuse   his  vote; 
these  assemblies  weie  almost  always  followed  bv  dangerous  coir.mn. 
lions*  often  by  revolt  and  murder.  Anarchy,  in  a  word,  produced  its 
ordinary  effects,  slavery:   Jaroslaf  however,   one  of  the    wisest   and 
greatest  princes  who  hud  reigned  in  Russia,  established  this  constitu- 
tion of  the  republic.      His  name  always  remained  dear  to  the  inha- 
bitants   of  Novogorod  ;   his  name  was   given  to  the  palace  which  h- 
inhibited,  and    when   time    had  entirely    destroyed    it,  the  spot  ot 
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which  it  stood  still  preserved  the  cherished  memorial.  This  powerful 
sovereign,  who    reigned   about    the  end  of  the  1 1th  century,   besidd 
the  immense    inheritance  left    to   him    by  his  father  Vladimir,  ac- 
quired   by  his  exploits  a  part  of   Livonia,  and   all  Red  Russia  :   his 
alliance  was  so  much  courted    by  the    potentates   of  Europe,  that 
his  eldest  son  espoused  the  daughter    of,  the  king    of  England,  and 
another  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  of  the  east  :   of  fwu?  daughters 
one   was  married  to  the  king  of  Norway,  the  second  to  the   king    if 
France,  and    the   third  to    the    king  of  Hungary,     His   two  sisters 
married  the  king  of  Poland  and  the  brother  of  the  sovereign    bis'tx  •;» 
of  Treves.      He  established  public  schools  in  almost  every  city,  and 
even  an  university  in  his  capital.  He  drew  up  a  code  of  laws,  which 
is  still  used  in  the  jurisprudence  of  Russia.     It  was  this  prince,    so 
wise  and  powerful,  and  whose  alliance    was  so  much  courteii,  that 
Voltaire  presumed  to  call  '  Due  inconnu  d'une  Russie  ignoree.' 

What  still  further  proves  the  wisdom  of  this  legislator  is,  that  the 
republic  of  Novogcrod,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  defects  of  its  consti- 
tution, in  spite  of  the  fickleness  and  turbulence  of  its  citizens,  the 
ambition  of  its  own  princes,  and  of  the  nations  who  surrounded  it, 
in  spite  of  the  intrigues  which  were  practised,  and  the  wars  which 
the  princes  of  Moscow  carried  on  against  it,  nevertheless  supported 
its  dignity,  and  subsisted  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

But  Ivan  III.  about  the  year  1470  began  to    inflict  upon  it  the 
most   dangerous  blow.     For    a  long   time    he    regarded    Novogorod 
as  his  prey,  and   sought  only  a  pretext,  or  rather  a   favourable   cir- 
cumstance, to  make  himself  master  of  it  ;    for  can  a  pretext  ever  be 
wanting  to  an  ambitious  and  p<  >verful  prince?  Ivan  was  then    at  the 
highest  period  of  his  exaltation  :   he  bad  just  shaken  off  the  yoke  of 
the.  Tartars,  under  which  his  ancestors  had  groaned  ;  and  he  had  even 
forced  the  czars  of  Casan  to  acl      pledge.  tlTbmselves  his  tributaries 
and  vassals.      The  experience  oi   his  predecessors   having  too  well 
convinced  him  that  the  ambition    of  dependant  princes,   and    their 
continual  dissension-,  had  drawn  Russia  to  her  destruction,  he  reunit- 
ed all  the  appendages  to  his   crown, and  indemnified  the  princes  by 
thegift  of  lands.     It  was  then  that  the  choice  of  a  new  bishop,  the 
imprudence   of  the  ambassadors,  which  the  Novogorodians  sent  to 
him  on  this  subject,  or  rather  their   ordinary   folly,  furnished  Ivan 
with  a  pretext  of  kindling  the  flames  of  war  ;   he  however  thought  it 
his  duty  to  commence  by  negotiations*,  and  sent  an  envoy  charged 
with  powers  to  negotiate  :   but    Novogorod,  unfortunately  for   her, 
was  then  governed    by  a  wmian  named  Maria,  whose  existence,  for 
a  long  time  cajied  in  ernes', on,  is  at  this  day  attested  by  coins  which 
have  been  discovered,  and  on  -which    she    is  represented   spinning, 
with  these  words  inscribed,     Marfa   Possadniza,  and  the  free  city  of 
Novogorod.     She  was  the  daughter  and   widow  of  Possadnihs  who 
were  illustrious  for  their  wisdom  and   the  great  services    they   had 
rendered  to  the  republic.     This  woman  by  her  intrigues  excited  her 
fellow- citizens  to  war,  sent  an  insolent  answer  to  the  envoy  of  Ivan, 
and  was  by  this  means  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  her  country. 
If  we  may  believe  the  victorious  party,  who  are  always  too  much 
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inclined  to  transform  into  vice  even  the  very  virtues  of  those  who 
resist  their  oppression,  (he  patriotism  of  Marfa  was  far  from  being  so 
pure  as  Mr.  Karamsin  relates  in  his  anecdote.  '1  hey  pretend  that 
the  love  which  she  cherished  for  a  young  Pole,  to  whom  his  sove- 
reign had  promised  the  government  of  Novogorod,  was  the  principal 
motive  of  her  conduct. 

A  monk  named  Pimene,  excited  by  the  hope  of  obtaining  .the 
archbishopric  of  that  ciiv,  employed  all  the  motives  of  religion  in 
support  of   their  pretensions. 

Prince  Choimshi,  one    of  the  best  generals  of  Ivan,   marched    at 
the  head  of  an  army  to  punish  the  turbulent  republic,  which  opposed 
him  with    a  formidable  force  ;    the   cavalry   alone,  we  are    assured, 
amounted  to  30,000  men  ;   but  the  defection  of  the  allied  republic  of 
Pshof ;   the   extraordinary  heat  of  the  weather,   which  had  dried  up 
the  marshes,    that  formed  one  of  the  principal  defences  of  the  cily  -, 
and  above  all,  a  warlike  army  conducted  by  an  able  chief,   soon  sur- 
mounted   every    obstacle.       Ivan     entered     Novogorod    victorious, 
treated  the  city  with  clemency,    established   a  viceroy,  and   left   the 
citizens  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  privileges  ;  even  Marfa  continued 
unmolested.      Pour  years   afterwards   he   returned   thither,   and  was 
received  with  all  the  testimonies  of  joy  and  respect  by  t lie  different 
orders  of   the    state  ;   but  scarcely    had    he    returned  to    his  capital 
when  he  learned  that  the  inhabitants  of  Novogorod',  excited  by  the 
fresh  intrigues   of   Marfa,    had  revolted    from   their  allegiance,   had 
insulted  and  expelled  his  Namesnib,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  Po- 
land.    Ivan  marched    at  the   head  of  a  more  formidable  army  than 
before,  to  reduce  the  city    to   subjection  and    punish    the  factious; 
he  entirely  subverted  the  government;  and  reduced  the  country  to 
the  same  system  as   the    other    provinces    of  his    dominions.      The 
troubles  which    Marfa  had  occasioned,  and  the  misfortunes  she  had 
brought  on  her  country,  cost  her  her  life.     The  Possadnihs,  and  the 
Tisrashis  were  suppressed,  the  principal   Boyars  banished  ;   the  Vct- 
chevoi  Tholohol  was  transported   to   Moscow,   and  was  used  only  to 
assemble   the  inhabitants  to  prayers,  or    to    announce  the  solemn 
festivals  of  the  state.      It  is  thus  that,    by  the  plots  of  the  ambitious, 
and  the  turbulence  of    her  citizens,  Novogorod  lost  the    liberty    of 
which  she  had  always  been  til!  then  so  jealous,   which   had    caused 
her  greatness,  and  which  she  had  so  long  preserved.      With    her  li- 
berty she  lost  also  her  riches  and  her  commerce.     The  Namesnih  of 
the  prince  was  no  longer  as  before,  a  phantom  of  power,  but  reigned 
absolutely  in  the  name  of  his  master.     The  Novogorodians,  however, 
were  for  a  long-time  insensible   of  their   slavery,  though  each  new 
insurrection  added  to  their  chains. 

A  century  after  the  epoch  of  which  we  are  speaking,  they  revolted 
against  the  grandson  of  Ivan,  who  bore  the  same  name,  but  is  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Hasilides.  This  prince,  who  joined  a 
brutal  ferocity  to  thegreatest  talents,  entered  Novogorod  at  thehead 
of  his  guards,  as  a  city  taken  by  assault,  committed  the  most  unheard, 
of  barbarities,  and  filled  the  town  with  blood  and  carnage.  lie  par- 
ticularly persecuted  the  Boyars,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  put. 
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to  death,  and  married  their  widows  to  their  slave?.  Novogorori, 
overwhelmed  by  this  blow,  never  again  raised  her  head,  and  is  at 
this  da}-  a  city  of  the  third  order.  A  few  churches  and  convents, 
separated  at  present  by  a  grt*at  distance,  but  whicli  formerly  were 
inclosed  within  its  walls,  only  prove  its  ancient  extern,  and  are  all 
the  remains  of  its  former  splendour. 

The  reader  will  be  much  gratified  by  the  perusal  of  this  'Anec- 
dote;' and  though  considerable  fiction  be  blended  with  the  History 
of  Marfa,  yet  after  the  abstract  we  have  given,  he  will  easily  be  able 
to  distinguish  the  truth  from  the  falsehood. 

Art.  17- — Amelia  de  Treville,  ou  la  Solitaire,  par  A?.***,  Auteut 
de  Julie  de  St.  Olmofit.  Tome  premier.  Paris,  chsz  Dentir, 
1806.     Imported  by  Deconchy. 

THIS  new  romance,  as  the  title  informs  us,  is  from  the  pen  of  the 
author  of  the  Letters  of  Julia  de  St.  Olmont.  Our  readers  will  rind 
in  Amelia  de  Treville  the  same  talent  in  painting  the  characters  and 
passions  of  men,  as  in  the  author's  former  production.  The  style  is 
elegant,  the  sentiments  conveyed  with  a  delicate  sensibility  and 
happiness  of  expression,  which  are  rarely  met  with  in  works  of  this 
nature. 

Art.  18. — Almanac  des  Prosateurs  redi^e  par  M.  F.  Noel,  In- 
specieur  General  des  Etudes.  Linquieme  Annee  :  Prix,  brochi 
2  francs.  A  Paris,  chcz  F.  Louis,  Libraire,  rue  de  Savoie, 
1806.     Imported  by  Deconchy. 

FROM  this  almanac  of  prose  writers  we  observe  that  the  old 
calendar  is  restored  in  France.  This  is  the  principal  novelty. 
With  respect  to  the  writings  in  prose,  the  greater  part  are  extracts 
from  celebrated  authors,  and  some  few  of  them  are  new.  But  M. 
F.  Noel  Inspecteur  General  des  Etudes,  when  he  meets  with  a  pas- 
sage in  which  he  can  introduce  a  compliment  to  the  Emperor  Buona- 
parte, isnor*sparing  of  French  flattery.  We  refer  our  readers  to  page 
145,  et  passim. 

Art.  19. — Correspondence  Medicate  de  plusieurs  Indiens,  on-  Petite 
excursion  dans  /'  Empire  de  la  Medicine,  ct  des  Sciences  qui 
y  ont  rapport.  Put;  tie  par  Tcrre~-n  ..de  Vharc.  A  Paris , 
chez  Allut.  an.  xiv.  1806.     Imported  by  Deconchy. 

THIS  correspondence,  whose  title-page  asserts  it  to  be  the  work 
of  several  West  Indians,  bears  internal  evidence  of  its  being  fabricat- 
ed at  Paris.  It  is  written  in  the  style  of  many  English  novels, 
which  introduce  Indians  giving  an  account  of  the  marvellous  sights  of 
an  European  city  to  some  frieod  at  hom*. 
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Art.  20. — Matliosa,  ou  V  Iferoisme  de  la  Reconnaissance. 

Mcel/osa,  or  the  Heroism  of  Gratitude.  An  Irish  Story.  By 
Maria  da  Cwtrckamps.  2  V'6ii\  }2mo.  7  s.  Paris.  1805, 
Imported  by  Deconchy. 

A  VEHICLE  of  abuse  against  the  English  and  Scotch  protectants 
for  plundering  and  oppressing  the  Irish  Cathoi.cs.  It  &  dedicated 
to  Fanny  Beauharnois,  who  may,  perhaps,  pardon  its  mediocrity  tor 
the  sake  of  its  religious  tendency,  which  is  thatoi  inflaming  the  iiisJj 
Catholics  against  the  British  government. 
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PORTUGAL. 

Art.  21.— O  Perigo  das  Pu.ides. 

The  Danger  of  the  Passions  ;  an  allegorical  and  mbral  Tate,  for  the 
Instruction  of  Youth  ;  toctA  an  Analysis  of  the  Human  Pdssidris. 
By  John  Charles.  Morao  Pinheira.      &ro.     Lisbon.     3  305. 

IT  is  a  trite  and  well-known  truth,  that  on  the  government  of  the 
passions  the  happiness  of  individuals  must  in  a  great  measure  depends, 
This  maxim  many  a  novelist  has  attempted  or  professed  to  inculcate, 
but  that  noxious  race  of  authors  has  much  oftener  tended  to  defeat  the 
object  proposed  ;  hoi  understanding,  or  not  chuaing  to  understand, 
that  to  excite  the  passions  in  order  to  teach  the  government  ofiht-.n, 
is  a  very  retrograde  mode  of  proceeding.  This  practice  has,  on 
more  occasions  than  one,  beer,  carried  to  a  shameless  height  in  our 
own  country.  '  Alter  filling  three  or  four  volumes  with  descriptions 
of  vice  under  ali  her  different  forms,  but  always  the  most  seducing 
to  the  mind  of  inexperience,  they  insult  the  common  sense  of  their 
readers  by  a  concluding  assurance,  that  if  -t>b,ey  have  adorned  \ice 
for  a  while  with  flowers,  it  is  only  to  p0nti;ast  it  with  the  simple 
majesty  of  virtue;  to  shew  thai  those  ad  sciti  turns  cjrpaments  are  but 
a  transparent  disguise  to  its  real  deformity,  and  that  its  tumultuous 
pleasures  are  a  lailacious  substitute  far  the  simple  satisfaction  of 
being  good. 

As  to  the  sentimental  production*  vyhlrfi  are  now  so  much  in 
vogue,  the  extravagant  excitement  offtilse  feelings  is  little  less  dan- 
gerous than  the  irritation  of  the  passion-,  and  leaves  the  mind  in  a 
state  of  morbid  sensibility,  often  more  dangerous  to  the  tranquillity 
of  the  pupil  than  the  workings ;  ofiUntaugnt  nature. 

In  neither  of  these  points  lias  the  present  author  erred,  nor  is  he 
deficient  in  interest  to  excite  all  the  curiosity  necessary  to  his 
purpose — that  .of  teaching  to  moderate  the  passions,  and  contrdu! 
the  emotions  of  the  heart.  This  is  a  philosophical  distinction,  the 
attentive  consideration  of  winch  we  would  recommend  to  our  own 
authors,  and  which  alone  can  justly  entitle  a  tale  to  the  denomina- 
tion of  moral. 

In  delineating  the  character  of  Ifigio,  M.  Pinheiro  has  evidently 
bad  in  view  the  Telemachtis  of  Fenelon,  who,  under  the  tuition  of 
Reason  and  Virtue  (named  Uteri*  anu  Neris)  is  suffered  to  become 
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successively  the  dupe  of  all  the  different  passions;  after  which  he  is 
finally  confirmed  in  the  most  implicit  obedience  to  their  dictate*, 
and  insures  his  happiness,  but  not  till,  like  all  other  heroes  of  ro- 
mance, he  has  entered  into  the  holy  state  of  matrimony. 

Akt.  22. — Mcnandro  e  Laurentina. 

-Menander  and  Faurentine ;    or,    The   Lovers  of  Estretnadura.     A 
Portuguese  Novel.      8Vo.     Lisbon.      1804. 

ARDENT  love,  founded  on  the  basis   of  esteem  and  friendship, 
impels  Menander,  a  young  philosopher  of  noble  birth,  i<">  reject  the 
advances  of  a  rich,  haughty,  and  high-boin  beauty,  for  the  mutual 
afiection  of  the  amiable  and  artless  Laurentina,  whose  father,  from 
motives  of  avarice,  had  destined  her  to  the  seclusion  of  a  convent.. 
Their  elopement  and  mutual  fidelity,  till  their  discovery  by,  and  re- 
conciliation to  their  parents,  though  the  usual  process  and  conclu- 
sion of  similar  stories  in  all   ages  and  countries,  are  marked  with  a 
delicacy  and  chasteness  rarely  found  in  modern  love-tales.     Those 
who  are  fond  of  hearing  of  eternal  fidelity,  and  inviolable  chastity, 
and  the  purity  and   disinterestedness    of  love,  will  find  this  a  very 
pleasing  little  work,  where  the  above  real   or  imaginary  virtues  are 
•trongly,  but  not  extravagantly  delineated. 

Art.  Zo.— A  Fovea  d'Jmizade,  tSf -. 
The  Force  of  Friendship  ;  a  t rut  History.      Svo.      1S04. 

Art.  24. — 0  Triuvfo  da  Virtude,  SfC. 
TJx  Triumph  of  Virtue  ;  or,  The  Adventures  ofOlpvpia.   8ro.  1S04. 

WHETHER,  as  the  author  asserts,  the  first  of  these  novel*  be  realty 
founded  on  truth,  is  oi  little  importance.  Like  the  preceding  tale, 
ihty  contain  little  of  novelty,  nor  are  they  distinguished  by  any 
striking  particularity  in  the  plan  or  management  ;  but  they  at  least 
possess  a  merit  which  cannot  always  be  allowed  to  this  species  of 
composition,  that  of  innocently  amusing.  A  certain  amenity  of 
expression,  simplicity,  purity  of  sentiments,  together  with  some  taste, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  morality,  cannot  be  denied  to  these 
efiasions  of  fancy. 

GERMANY. 

Art.  25. — Karls  run  Ditiersdorf  lebens  beschrtibung,  fyc. 

Life  of  Charles  xon  Dittersdorf   Leipzig.  1S05. 

DITTERSDORF  was  a  celebrated  musician  and  composer,  and 
•njoyed  the  highest  fame  in  Germany,  till  it  was  obscured  by  the 
superior  genius  of  Haydn  and  Mozart.  In  his  best  days  he  was 
patronized  by,  and  admitted  to  the  most  intimate  familiarity  with  the 
princes  and  great  men  of  his  country  ;  but  a  numerous  family,  and 
the  gout,  which  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  limbs,  brought  hira 
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to  the  utmost  distress.      No  longer  able  to  amuse  the  rich,  who  had 
vowed  to  him  eternal  friendship,  he   was,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
deserted  by  them,  when  their  assistance  was  most  wanted.  A  forlorn 
hope  remained,  that  at    bis  death    they  might  be  brought  to    the 
recollection  of  him,  and   be  induced  to  do  something  for  his  family. 
With  this  view  he  seems  to  have  composed  the  story  of  his  life,  and 
three  days  before    his  deatli    wrote  his   farewell  to    the  kind, good- 
hearted  German  nation,   the  object  of  his  love,  esteem,  and  rever- 
ence.    This  kind,  good  hearted    nation  probably  thought   little  at 
that    moment  of  the  man   to  whom    they  had  been  indebted  for  so 
much  amusement ;  and  we  are  very  much  afraid,  that  the  goodness 
of  their  hearts  will  scarcely  be  sufficiently  expanded    to  attend    to 
the  following  proposal.     '  As  I  am  certain,'  says  the  author,  '  that 
my  name    and    works    are    well   known    throughout  all  Europe,  I 
can  assert,  that  I  have  contributed  to  the  happiness  of  at  least  half 
a  million  of  persons.      New,    if  each  of  these  would  contribute  a 
single  groat  to  me,  or  rather  to   ray  family — for  it  can  no  longer  be 
of  use  to  me — what  a  small  present  would  it   be  to   the  giver,  and 
what  a  considerable  support  to  a  family  in  distress,  left   behind   by 
one,  who,  like  him  in  the  gospel,  never -buried   his  talents?     Dear 
reader,    do    not  suspect  that  I    wrote  this  to  beg   alms   of  you    for 
myself.     When  this  comes  into  your  hands,  the  writer  is    no  more. 
"W  ould  any  one,  however,  after  the  total  destruction  of  my  frail  ves- 
sel, act  kindly  towards  my  poor  family,  may  God  reward  him  for  his 
benevolence !' 

It  grieves  us  to  think  of  the  state  of  mind  of  the  poor  man  when 
he  wrote  these  lines,  and  how  painful  must  have  been  to  him  the 
neglect  of  his  former  friends,  and  the  prospects  of  the  future  suf- 
ferings of  his  family.  Dittersdorf  was  not  a  mere  musician  ;  he 
possessed  g«nius,  was  a  well-educated  man,  an  agreeable  companion, 
and  an  acute  observer  of  men  and  manners.  The  company  he  kept 
in  various  parts  of  Europe  was  of  the  highest  ranks  in  life,  and  nis 
work  will  therefore  be  entertaining,  not  only  to  the  musician  and 
dilettanti,  but  to  the  general  reader.  If  it  should  excite  a  spirit  in 
Germany  to  attend  to  the  comfort  of  the  declining  days  of  genius, 
art,  and  science,  the  author  will  not  have  written  in  vain  ;  but  Ger« 
many  is  not  the  only  country  where  men  are  praised  for  their 
talents,  and  consigned  in  their  latter  days  to  poverty  and  distress. 

Art.  26. — Entwurfe  zu  eincm  Dcnkmalljur  Dr.  Martin  Luther,  SfC. 

Projects  for  a  Monument   to  Martin    Luther,  by    Leopold  Klcnze, 
Architect.     Brunswick.     1805. 

Art.  27. — Ideen  zu  Luther's  Denhnall,   fyc. 

Projects  for  Luther's  31o?uitnent,  by   Charles   Schaffer,   Professor   of 
Architecture  at  Dusseidorf.     Dresden.  1S05. 

A  SOCIETY  at  Mansfeldt,  in  Germany,  has   set  on  foot  a  sub- 
scription to  erect  a  monument   to  the  memory  of  Luther,  th«  her* 
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of  the  reformation.  The  Germans  revere  his  memory,  but  their 
enthusiasm  does  not  open  wide  their  pockets.  The  monthly  accowut 
given  of  the  subscriptions  makes  it  undoubted,  that  the  "first  plan 
proposed  in  these  works  cv.n  never  be  executed:  but  if  Prussia 
contributes,  as  is  expected,  the  ran  mat-rials,  there  will  be  suffi- 
cient for  a  monument  on  tha  second  plan,  about  the  end  61  the 
year. 

The  first  plan  is  from  an  architect,  whose  ideas  are  quite  Ger- 
man;  missive  strength  and  colossal  magnitude  are  to  impress  the 
spectators  with  the  idea  of  Luther's  greatness  of  mind,  and  un- 
daunted spirit.  The  second  is  within  more  modest  limits,  and  com- 
ing from  a  professor  of  arch; lecture,  discover.;  a  degree  of  taste, 
which  does  him  credit.  Acceding  to  the  first,  there  is  to  be  a 
round  temple  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  feet  in  ciicumh  rence,  and 
seventy  feet  high,  of  massy  square  stones  on  the  outside,  covered 
within  with  yellow  marble.  In  the  midst  of  this  temple  stands 
a  colossal  halt  nuked  statue,  three  times  the  ordinary  height 
tf  a  man,  and  round  it  twelve  statues  erf  the  usual  height,  made, 
as  veil  as  the  principal  statue,  of  Carara  marble,  to  represent 
j.hil  isophers  and  reformers  of  ancient  and  modern  times.  The 
reformers  are  Melancthon,  Zuinglius,  Calvin,  Wickliffe,  liuss,  Zin- 
zendorf:  the  philosophers,  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Des  Cttr- 
tes,  Leibnitz,  and  Kant.  How  came  Newton  to  be  forgotten  in 
thisgroupe?  Under  the  base  of  the  temple  is  to  be  an  arched 
chamber  for  the  reception  of  Luther's  sarcophagus.  The  statues 
in  the  temple  are  to  be  clad  after  the  Greek  costume, and  the  noddle 
one,  that  of  Luther,  after  the  model  of  the  well  known  statue 
under  the  name  of  Zcno.  There  are  to  be  fountains  before  the 
temp  e,  and  many  other  delightful  schemes,  described  with  the  ut- 
most exactness,  which  it  will  not  be  necessary  ro  criticise,  as  the 
enormous  e.\pence  of  such  a  woik  will  for  ever  p  event  its  exe- 
cution. 

'Ihe  professor  introduces  us  to  much  useful  knowledge  on  cos- 
tume, busts,  statues,  materials,  colossuses,  situations,  &c.  &c.  His 
monument  is  of  a  pyramidal  form,  two-:>nd-tw<-nty  ells  Jive  inches 
high,  according  to  the  Dresden  measure;  breadth  at  bottom,  ^even- 
teen  ells.  The  base  is  to  be  a  simple  mass  without  ornament,  in- 
scribed with  the  names  of  the  subscribers.  In  the  middle  is  a  sim- 
ple niche,  in  which  is  a  grbupe  of  thre;'  figures  in  bronze,  four  ells 
high,  representing  Luther  with  the  Bible  iri  his  hand,  accompanied 
by  two  winged  angels.  It  is  very  probable  that  many  more  projects 
will  be  submitted  to  the  committee  for  this  purpose,  and  it  will  be 
curious  to  see  in  what  manner  German  taste  will  display  itself,  to 
honour  the  memory  of  a,  man  to  whom  they  are  in  the  highest  degree 
indebted  for  a  better  insight  into  religion  and  language  than  their 
remoter  ancestors  possessed,  though  many  of  his  notions,  together 
with  his  style,  are  become  antiquated. 
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Art.  28. — Meiner   gattin  r:irklichc   erscheinung,  &c. 

The  actual  Appearance  of  my  Snouse  after  her  Death  ;  a  true  Story, 

by  1).  K,  W,    1801. 

Art.  2y. — D.  Johann  Karl  Wotzels,  ncihere  erklarung,  S,-c. 

A  clearer  Explanation  of  and   Conclusions  on   the  above    {Fork,  by 
D.  John  Charles  (Vortzel.      Leipzig.    1S05. 

THE  absurdity  of  the  first  of  these  works  can  be  paralleled  only 
by  the  lolly  of  the  second,  to  which  the  author  has  the  assurance 
to  affix  his  name.  We  should  not  have  noticed  either,  if  it  were 
not  to  shew  our  readers,  that  the  notions  of  ghosts  still  remain  in 
Germany,  and  are  even  held  by  those  whose  education  and  situation 
in  life  ought  to  have  afforded  them  better  instruction.  That  the 
author,  from  over  fondness  for  his  wife,  might  have  lost  the  lit  tits 
sense,  he  had,  and  dreamt  that  his  dear  rib  had  appeared  a^ain  iftl 
his  sight,  was  within  the  sphere  of  probability  ;  but  that  he  should 
have  the  vanity  to  suppose  that  a  spirit  should  come  from  the 
other  world  to  flatter  ins  pride,  and  to  pay  him  compliments,  argues 
a  disposition  of  mind,  which  will  not  be  corrected  by  the  ridicule 
of  his  neighbours.  This  is  the  language  which  the  author  put* 
into  the  mouth  of  his  wife  :  '  God  will  and  must,  seeing  that  hi  is 
all  just,  all  wise,  and  all  powerful,  be  gracious  to  thee,  <jive  thee 
the  enjoyment  of  high  hotvur  and  pleasure,  procure  thee  friends 
and  patrons,  reward  thy  acknowledged  virtue,  and  indefatigable  in- 
dustry.' In  another  place  the  lady  tells  him:  'Thou  too  must, 
but  after  many,  many  years  of  delightful  and  happy  days,  crowned 
with  honours,  fame,  and  rewards,  for  thy  sincerity,  goodness  of  heart, 
and  unexampled  diligence,  pay  thy  tribute  to  nature.'  From  this 
nonsense  the  reader  will  form  a  tolerable  judgment  of  the  ghost's 
talents  and  insight  into  futurity,  in  which-  he  will  agree,  we  pre- 
sume, with  us,  that  she  is  entirely  mistaken. 

Art.  30.—  Joseph  Appefs   Munz  und  Medaillen  sammlung,  fyc. 

Collection  of  Coins  and  Medals,  arranged  after  anew  Plan,  and  do- 
scribed  tiy  the  Piofessor  with  Fifteen  Plates.  First  Volume. 
Vienna.      IS05. 

THIS  is  a  very  rich  collection,  rind  assuredly  a  possessor  has  the 
right  to  draw  up  his  catalogue  in  what  manner  he  pleases;  but  we 
•aii not  discover  much  novelty  in  his  system.  It  does  not  materially 
d:fler  from  that  of  Madai,  who  begins  with  emperors,  kings,  and 
electors  :  our  author  with  popes  ami  spiritual  personages,  except  the 
spiritual  electors.  Madai  classes  his  spiritual  princes  and  lords 
under  their  respective  heads  of  archbishops,  bishops,  &c.  our  au- 
thor follows  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Madai  takes  the  electors 
utter  the  kings,  then  the  spiritual  lords,  and  then  returns  to  temporal 
dignities  ^  our  author  takes  the  archdukes  of  Austria  out  of  their 
proper  rank,  and  placing  them  after  kings,  sets  them  before  electors. 
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Madai  separates  the  old  from  the  modern  princely  houses:  our  author 
gives  them  in  alphabetical  order,  and  mixes  together  French,  Eng- 
lish, Italian  prince?,  and  even  inferior  titles. 

The  collection  is,  however,  for  a  private  one,  very  valuable,  and  i&- 
particularly  rich  in  coins  and  medals  of  popes.  In  the  '  Calalogus 
numismatum  nmnraorumqne  Caroli  Alexandri  Austriaci  Belaii 
guberiutloris/  (Brussels,  i?Sl,  Svo.)  we  find  three  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  described  ;  but  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  in  that  col- 
lection only  thirty-two  were  of  silver,  all  the  rest  being  of conper  ; 
but  in  the  collection  described  in  this  work  all  are  of  silver.  Of 
the  other  medals  many  are  of  importance,  and  the  lovers  of  this 
science  will,  from  the  satisfaction  this  volume  is  calculated  to  afford 
them,  loi  k  forward  with  hopes  for  the  speedy  appearance  of  the 
remaining  part  of  the  work. 

Art.  31. — Die  Schachspielkunst,  S)-c. 

The  Art    of  Chess   Playing,    according    to  the  Rules   of  Gust  aim 
Selenus,  Philidor,  by  J.  F.  W.  Koch.   2  tols.     Sio.     Magdeburg, 

THE  lovers  of  chess  will  give  this  work  a  place  in  their  chess 
library.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  games  in  very  small  com- 
pass, with  very  judicious  remarks  on  them,  and  on  the  chief  publica- 
tions on  this  interesting  game. 

Art.  32. — Russlands  Politische  terhaltnisse*  $c. 

The  Political  Relations  between   Russia    and     Germany,    and    the 
high  Value  of  this  Connection.     Frankfort.      1805. 

THE  author  foresaw  the  connection  that  was  soon  to  take  place 
between  Germany  and  Russia,  but  he  little  imagined  that  in  con- 
sequence of  it,  the  Emperor  of  Germany  would  so  soon  quit  his 
capital,  and  leave  his  territories  to  be  laid  waste  by  the  French,  and 
finally  be  compelled  to  an  inglorious  peace.  It  is  discovered  that  the 
Russians  and  Germans  resemble  each  other  in  a  very  striking  manner, 
and  the  writer  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the  former  live  under  an 
absolute  despotism,  many  of  them  being  even  in  a  stale  of  the  most  abject 
slavery,  whilst  the  Germans  have  not  entirely  lost  their  pretensions 
to  the  rank  of  freemen.  The  great  principle  advanced  is,  that  the 
independence  of  Germany  cannot  be  preserved,  but  by  the  restora- 
tion of  the  former  constitution  under  the  chiefs  of  the  empire,  and 
the  guardianship  of  the  powers  which  guaranteed  it.  evidently  sup- 
posing that  the  Fmperor  of  Russia  is  to  have  the  chief  concern  in  the 
guarantee.  Events  now  succeed  each  oilier  so  rapidly,  that  no  one  can 
conjecture  what  will  be  the  fate  of  Germany  for  a  month  together, 
incapable  of  defending  itself,  though  possessing  so  large  a  military 
force,  its  constitution  must  be  bad,  and  we  cannot  imagine  that 
any  connection  with  Russia  will  give  it  lustre  or  consequence. 
It  gained  greatly  by  getting  rid  of  its  ecclesiastical  petty  tyrants, 
but  it  will  be  long  before  this  fine  country  enjoys  those  advantage* 
which  it  is  so  well  calculated  to  possess. 
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ration and  expiration,  187.  The 
mechanical  effects  produced  by  the 
dilatation  and  contraction  of  the 
thorax;  the  change  produced  in  the 
ii  spired  air  ;  and  theaheration  which 
the  blood  undergoes  during  the  par- 
sage  through  the  capillaries  of  the 
lungs,  187.  The  change  of  co- 
lour the  first  obvious  effect  of  respira- 
tion on  the  blood,  p.  180.,  &  seq. 
The  discharge  of  hydrogen  admitted 
without  sufficient  evidence,  jgt 

Botany,  Tracts,  relative  to,  44a 


Bothes'  Anacreontics  Grsee,  43S 

B^unden's  Fata!  curiosity,  436 

Biead  making,  Treatise   on  the  art  of, 

in 

Bridall's  List  of  irregular  praeterites  and 

supines,  33a 

Britton's     Architectural     antiquities     ot 

Great  Britain.     Vide  Architectural. 
Broughton's  Voyage  to  the  North  Paci- 
fic Ocean,   54.     The  natives  ol  Port 
Stephens  described  to  be  the  same  in- 
offensive race  of  people  as  those  who 
inhabit  Port  Jackson,  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  55.      Four  Englishmen  disco- 
vered there,  ibid.     The  author  lands 
at  the   Sandwich  islands,  56.      Two 
of  the  marines  muidered  at  Yam  Bay, 
57.     The  dreadful  vengeance  inflicted 
on  the  natives  thereupon,  ibid.     The 
Providence  strikes  on  a  coral  rock  off 
the   island  Typinsan   and  becomes    a 
wreck,    eg.     The  natives  jealous  of 
strangers,  ibid.     A  schooner  is  pur- 
chased to  explore  the  Tartarian  and 
Coreau  coasts,  ibid.     The  breadth  of 
the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Tartary  in 
lat.  46°  N.  estimated  at  60  leagues  and 
its  depth  120,  ibid.     The  author  cast* 
anchor  at  Tchoran  harbour  ;  the  cap- 
tain and  some  of  the  crew  attempting 
to  enter  a  viiiage,  are  prevented  by  the 
inhabitants,  69.     A  valuable  appendix 
of  the  route  of  the  Providence  and  her 
tender,  the  variation  of  the  compass, 
and  the  state  of  the  thermometer  du- 
ring the   voyage  from   the  Sandwich 
islands,    July  31st,     179A    *H1    the 
last  arrival  at  Macao,  November  27, 
1797,  60.      A  hint  to  the  travelling 
fellows  of  the  university,  6? 

Burke  addressed  by  Minos.     Vide  Ege- 

ria. 
Butler's  Sermon  on  the  use  of  reason  in 
matters  of  faith,  96 

CAVALRY,  Volunteer,  Herries'  In- 
struction for  the, 

Cary's  Translation  of  the  Inferno  of 
Dante,  113-  Dante's  claim  to  ori- 
ginality examined,  ibid.  In  tjie 
scientific  conduct  and  artful  diversin- 
cuion  of  his  narrative  inferior  to 
Milton  ;  in  what  his  superiority  con- 
sists. 114.  The  period  when  he 
wrote  considered;  his  introduction  of 
a  new  mythology,  115.  A  high  co- 
louring of  romantic  adventure  diffused 
through  his  work,  arising  from  the 
chivalric  spirit  of  the  age,  ibid.  The 
example  of  Dante  suggested  to  painters, 
the  transfer  of  their  arj  from  false  t» 
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true  religion  ;  why  Dante's  hell  is 
more  horrible  than  Milton's,  117. 
Quotation  ;  the  choice  of  the  middle 
style  which  the  author  has  adopted, 
,a  proof  of  the  originality  of  his  ge-* 
nius,  and  modesty  of  his  disposition, 
n8-  Incongruities  in  his  description 
of  his  ghostly  beings,  120-  The.  ex- 
cellencies of  the  translation  examin* 
ed,  12  1,  122,  123,  &  seq. 

Champignons  les,  du  diable,  or  Imperial 
mushrooms,  by  the  editor  of  Salma. 
gundi,  98.      Quotation,  99 

Chapman's  Tracts  on  East  India  affairs, 

222 
Characters  of  earths,  by  Terrse  Filius,  92 
Chelsea  Hospital,   a  history  of,  444 

Chemical  dictionary,  by  Nisbett,       106 
•  Essays,  by  Irvine.     Vide  Ir- 

vine. 
Christianity,    essays  on.   the    duties  of. 

Vide  Robinson. 
Chess,  Art  of,  543 

Christian  religion,  dissertation  on  the 
external  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the, 
by  Whittington. 
Church,  Romish,  NichoPs  answer  to 
some  pleas  in  defence  of  the  idolatry 
and  indulgences  of  the,  322 

Civilization  of  India,  by  Wrangham. 
Vide  Wrangham. 

Effect  of,  by  Hall.    Vide  Hall. 

Claims  of  literature,   283.     The  princi- 
pal circumstance  stated  which  retard- 
ed  (he   accumulation    of  the  literary 
'fund,  285.     The  committee  appoint- 
ed to  prepare  the  history  of  the  so- 
ciety, ib.     The  plan  of  the  institu- 
tion stated,  286.      Definition   of  the 
word  literary,  ibid.       Friendly  clubs 
first  proposed  for  the  support    of  the 
fund;  reasons  for  their  failure,       28S 
Clarke's  modern  practice  of  physic,  431 
Clark's  rustic,  433 

Cochrane's  thoughts  concerning  the  use 
of  clay-marl  as  manure,  106 

Cockburne's  Remarks  on  the  Ruins  of 
Volney,  97 

■  dissertation    on   the  best 

means  of  civilizing  the  subjects  of  the 
British  empire  in  India,  19S.  The 
author's  inability  to  treat  on  the  sub- 
ject; contusion  delineated  in  the 
happiest  maimer,  201.  A  gross  in- 
stance of  defective  knowledge,  205. 
Missionaries  advised  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  inoculating  with  the 
vaccine  matter,  207 

Collin's  memoir  of  a  picture,  2i5 

Collection  of  coins  and  medals,  541 

Coininentarius  in  Orationem,  M.  T. 
Ciccronis,  by  Weiske,  440 


Commerce,  cause  cf  the  neglect  of,  in 

Turkey.     Vide  Griffiths. 
Considerations    on    the   general    condi- 
tions of  the   Christian   covenant,  by 
Pott.     Vide  Pott. 
Cooke's  memoirs  of  Foote.  Vide  Foote. 
Correspondence  between  Frances,  Coun- 
tess of  Hart!?   !,  and  Henrietta  Louisa, 
Cour  less   of   Pomfret,     between    the 
years  1738  aid  1741,    168.     Charac- 
ter   of  Whitfield,    170       Account  of 
Princess    Miry's    clothes    and     lace, 
171.    Of  the  amusement  at  Florence, 
called  singing  al  improviso. 
Correspondence   Medicale  de    plusieurs 
Indiens,  ou     petite     excursion     dans 
Pempire  de  la  Medicine  536 

Count  de  Valmont,  325 

Countess  of    Hartford's  correspondence 
with   Henrietta  Louisa,    Countess  of 
Pomfret,  between  the  years  1738  and 
j  741.     Vide  Correspondence. 
Courtier's  Poems,  330 

Cow     Pox     Inoculation,     no    security 
against  small-pox  infection,  by  Row- 
ley, 328 
Cow  pox,    expositions   on  the  inocula- 
tions of  the,                                       ibid. 
Coxe's  Miscellaneous  Poetry, 34.   Pope's 
custom     whenever   a  happy    thought 
occured,  34.      Contents  of   the  book 
arranged  under  three    heads,  original 
pieces,  imitations  from  Petrarch,  Ho- 
race, and  Martial,  35.      A  Quotation 
from   a  letter   in    verse    to    a    friend 
on     having     his    hair  cut    off   pre- 
vious  to  taking  orders,   35.      Extract 
from   a    poem  founded  011  the  Greek 
of   Moi.hus,  36.     The  characteristic 
absurdities  of    modern    sonnets    ad- 
mirably burlesqued,    37X     An    over- 
sight in  Johnson's  Critique  on  Pope's 
Epitaphs,   37.       Poetry    never   more 
truly    touching  than  when   it  is   the 
spontaneous  effusion    of  the  heart  as 
impressed  by  existing  circumstances, 
38.      An  example  of  a  low   pun,    ib, 
'I  he  reason   why  a  translator  of  Pe- 
trarch should  not  fetter  himself  with 
his  measure  is,   that  it   compels  him 
to  render    the  Italian  into  preciseiy 
as    many  lines   as   there  are    in  the 
original,    which,   from    the    superior 
power  of  condensation  in    the   Italian 
language,  must  needs  generate  either 
extreme     stiffness,     or     unjustifiable 
omissious,  40.     The   elegiac    stanza 
best  suited  to   the  genius  of  the   Eng- 
lish tongue,  ibid.    Quotations,  41. 
Croonian  Lecture  on  MuscuUr  motion, 
by  A.   Canisle.      Vide   Transactions. 
Curiosity  Fatal,  by  Bjunden,            436 
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■  DANCING,  sketches  of,  by  T.  P:a. 
cock,  1 1  o 

Danger  of  the  passioi.s,  53  f 

Dane's  Inferno,  translated  by  Cary. 
Vide  Cary. 

.Defence,  treatise  on  the  science  of,    442 

Defence,  National,  inquiry  into.  Vide 
Mc.  Piarmii. 

Description  of  the  Island  ot  St.  Helena, 
260.  The  import.ince  ot  this  island 
to  the  philosopher,  the  statesman,  and 
merchant — the  mineralogiral  appear- 
ances ol  St.  Helena — the  chief  part  of 
the  rock 3  basaltic,  262  The  bed  of 
rrck  confined  by  a  mass  of  light, 
po;ous,  and  scor'fi-.-d  fragments,  ce- 
mented together  bv  a  lava,  various  in 
it •.  texture  and  its  colour,  262.  St. 
Helena  S'!ppos;d  to  have  been  the  seat 
of  Volcanic  fires,  263.  The  denci- 
ency  of  ram  attributed  to  the  small- 
ness  of  the  island,  and  the  lemoteness 
of  other  lands,  264.  A  curious  tact 
1'cgardinc  the  manner  in  which  a  new 
species  o!  cocoa.nut  was  first  intro- 
duced on  (he  west  coast  of  ihe  penin- 
sula of  India,  565.  The  arrival  of 
East  India  men  the  signal  of  j.  y — their 
departure  attended  with  much  griel — 
extiact  confirming  the  argument  tor 
the  possibility  of  the  West  India 
islands  supplying  their  own  stock  of 
blacks,  2(16 

Despotism  of  the  Turkish  government, 

21 

Dictionary   of   Chymisiry,    by    Nisbett, 

I07 
Discursory  observations    on    St     Luke's 

preface,  in  three  letters  trom  a  country 

clergyman       Vide    Luke 

Discourses  on  »arious  subjt-cts,  by  Munk- 
house,  321 

Dissenter's  appeal  against  the  attacks  of 
Rowland  Hill,  319 

Dissertation  on  the  means  of  civil, zing 
India,  by  Wrangham.  Vide  Wiang- 
h»m. 

Dissertation  on  the  best  means  of  ci\  iliz- 
i:>e  India,  by  Cockburn.  Vide  Cock- 
burn.  42 

Dissertation  on  the  externa!  evidences 
of  Christianity,  321 

Dral.es  Essays,  157.  Character  of 
D  :rwi  -.,  's  poetry,  I  j  9.  Extract  from 
the  preface  of  Johnson's  Diction  irv, 
162.  Oi  Johnson's  and  Audison's 
style,  164.  Observations  on  Sir 
Richaru.  Steele's  style,  164 

Drama 

ji.i'.n  Bull,  by  Caiman,  220 

Weathercock,  by  Allingham,         441 

PiuHnnsml'i     Academ.cd      tiuestions, 


3^7.  DooWe  import  of  the  wor4 
philosophy— -its  original  meaning  not 
iost  in- the  minds  of  those  who  culti- 
vate real  sciei  c.=,  34.8.  To  be  found 
chiefly  in  the  groves  of  academus  ; 
the  siudies  of  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge defended  against  the  attacks 
of  'he  author,  ibid.  Ot  Arrow  smith 
the  map-maker,  350.  Of  power; 
the  unity  of  the  sou!;  of  substance; 
wherein  the  author  differs  from 
Locke,  352.  Universal  form,  353. 
Ol  primary  and  secondarv  qualities; 
the  author's  ideJk  of  solidity,  334. 
Of  extension  ;  motion  ;  a  grave  ques- 
tion concerning  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
356-  The  medullary  substances'  of 
the  brain,  358.  Tucker's  light  of 
nature  examined,  358 

Duellists,  a  novel,  by  Lucas,  2t8 

Duties  of  Christianity.  Vide  Robinson. 

EARTHS,  characters  of,  done  into 
verse  by  Terra  Filius,  92 

East  India  affair!,  Chapman's  tracts 
on,  222 

Edlin's  treatise  on  the  art  of  bread  .mak- 
ing, «  111 

Effects  of  civilization  on  the  people  ef 
European  Statts,  by  Hall.   Vide  Hall. 

Egeria,  or  Elementary  Studies  on  the 
progress  oi  nations  in  political  econo- 
my, legislation,  and  government,  61. 
The  miseries  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, and  the  inefficacy  of  the  reme- 
dies applied  to  it,  attributed  to  ignor- 
ance, 62  Human  knowledge,  and 
human  invention,  words  for  imita- 
tions of  nature,  and  analogies  from 
some  ol  its  operations,  ibid.  Review- 
er's observations  on  this  head;  the 
terms  public  body,  public  spirit,  and 
public  mind  how  used,  63.  On  pub- 
lic passions,  65-  Minos'  address  to. 
Burks,. 66,  The  national  debt  con- 
sidered, 67.  Of  diplomatic  appoint- 
ments ami  of.cial  agents,  357.  Of 
the  lamentable  increase  of  lawvers, 
368.  Deliueation  of  characters  by 
contrast,  369.  The  contrast  of  an- 
archy and  depotism,  309.  The 
phrase  *'  public  will"  considered 
with  a  happy  mixture  of  argument 
and  satiie,  37©.  The  commercial 
question  between  England  and  France 
stated,  371.  The  author's  opinion 
on  the  liberty  of  the  seas  in  certain 
circumstances,  372.  The  conse- 
quences of  the  transfer  of  naval 
superiority  to  France,  373 

Elerueus  de  la  Ctammaire    Fjancoise, 

44* 
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F'emsnfs  of  natural  philosophy,        443 

Engineers,  Ailent's  history  of  the  im- 
perial corps  of,  494.  The  multifari- 
ous histories  of  the  French  for  the 
most  pait  devoid  of  utility,  ibi.i.  The 
present  woik  a  tissue  of  e'xageera. 
tion  rarely  or  oevei  equalled,  495. 
Discovery  ot  gunpowder,  4Q6. 
Character  of  M  jzarine, 

Eucyolcpsedia,  by  Guy, 

Epistle  to  Mr.  Pitt, 

Epitaphs, 

Eqiuluy,  the  absurdity  of,   pointed 
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issays,  biot>i\iphica!,  critical,  and  or- 
iental, illustrative  of  the    Spectator^ 

Tatlcr,  andGuardiaiijbv  Nathan UraK e, 

Vide  Drake. 
Essay     on      Respiration,     by     Bostock. 

Vide  Bostock. 
Essay     on     the    Ei  glish    language,  by 

Odell. 
Essays  Juvenile,   in  verse,  1O0 

Essays  on  theduties  of  Christianity.  Vias 

Robinson. 
Essays  on  chemical   subjects,  by  Irvine. 

Vide  Irvine. 
Essay  on  Quackery,  44c 

Europe,  travels  in,    by  Griffiths.       Viae 

Griffiths. 
European    states,   effects  of  civilization 

on  the.     Vide   Hall. 
Experiments    with    Telescopes;         Vide 

Transactions, 

FAMILIAR    letters  from     Italy    to    a 
friend  in  England,  by  Becklord.    Vide 
Beckfoid. 
Fatal  Curiosity,  436 

fig-leaf,  asutuica!  and  admonitoty  poem, 
dedicated  without  permission  10  the 
fashionable  world,  no 

Flights  oi    Fancy,  a  novel,  by  Serres. 213 
Fontaine's  Henrietta  Bellman,  215 

Foote,  Cooke's  Memoirs  of,  313,  The 
pretensions  of  the  author  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  office  of  his  biographer, 
314.  Mr.  Murphy,  31  c.  Anecdote 
•  t  Coutts  the  bank.tr,  ji  6.  Anecdote 
of  a  black  scratch  wig,  317.  Of 
Garrick  and  a  country  squire.  ibid. 
Fortification,  observations  on  the  Duke 
of  Richmond's  extensive  plan  of,  108 
French  Grammar,  by  Gr.:ss,  aa-S 

— — —  Spelling  book,  by  ditto,         ijid. 
Frcna's  Tangible  arithmetic.  447 

Friendship,  torce  of,  53^ 

CALERIE  politique  455.  The  great 
objeet  of  the  work  lo  siiew  that  the  an- 
cient balance  of  Euro,«  is  destroyed, 
and  that  circumstances   render    a  «ew 


one  ne:essuy,  in  which  the  p*wer  of 
France  must  be  essentially  the  great- 
est in  the  south  of  Europe  to  counter., 
balance  the  three  powers  In  the  north, 
ihid.  E'lgimdthe  marked  obj.-ct  of  our 
auihor's  indignation,  457.  A  remarlc 
on  the  general  character  of  the  con- 
tinent 458  Character  of  Lord  Nel-' 
son,  459  Of  General  Mack,  •  4G0 
Gen'.is'  new  Mor.il  Talcs,' 449.  What 
constitutes  the  mofajity  of  a  tale,  450. 
The  intention  of  these  volumes  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  thj  French. 
school  of  philosophy,  ibid.  .  The 
consequences  which  would  follow 
from  the  adoption  of  Rcsse^u'  ridic  - 
Ions  plan  of  leaving  a  chBd  whoily 
ignorant  of  ail  sys.em3tical  notions  of 
religion,  in  order  to  avoid  biassing 
his  choice  when  he  is  grown  up,  452. 
The   tale  of   Lmchne   and   Vnimire, 

45? 
Ghost,  appearance  of  a,  541 

Gilford's    Massinger,    68.        His    plays 
first   published  in  1759,  by  Dell;   in 
1761,  by  Davies  the  actor  ;   in  1779, 
by  Mr.  Monck   Mawn,  68.        The 
superiority  ot  the  present  edition,   69. 
Abstract  of  the  life  of  Massinger,    the' 
wnntof  p.itronage    which    he  experi- 
enced, ibid.  The  coadjutor  of  Fletcher 
pioved  from  a  letter  lound  in  Dulvvich 
college,  by  Malone,  71.  Three  manu- 
script    plays    in    the    library   of    the 
Maiquisof  La:.dsdown,  72.  The  Par- 
liament of  Love  discov  ered  to  be  Mas- 
Singer's,  from   the  official  register    of 
Sir  Henry  Herbert,  the  Masterof  the 
Revels    in  Elizabeth's  time,   73.      A 
quotation  trom  the  introduction,  ib. 
Remarks  upon  the  plbt  of  the  *4  F*tal 
Dowry,"  and  the  '*  Fair  Penitent  of 
Ruwc,"    75.      Dryden's   critique   on 
Beaumont's  and    Fletcher's   language 
applicable  to  Massinger;   remarkable 
for   strength,  sv,  eci.ess,    purity,    and 
simplicity  ;     the     resolution     of    his 
words,   especially  of  those  which  are 
derived   from    the  Latin   through  the 
medium  of  ihe  French  into  their  com- 
ponent  syllables;  this  practice  occa- 
sional.)' adopted  by  all  the  writers  of 
his  time,    but  in    Massinger    frequent 
and  habitual  ;  quotation  from  ihe  Vir- 
gin Martyr,  136.     Remarks  upon   it, 
The    unnatural     Combat,     Dr.     Ire- 
hni's    observations      thereon,     138. 
Qu'-.'.'Uvjnfr^nuheDakeof  Milan,  13  9. 
From  the   Bondm'an,   140.      From  the 
Renegado,     142        From   the  Pailia- 
menl  ol  Love,  143.      From  the  Great 
Duke  of    Florence,  1*3.     From  tho 
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Maid  of  Honour  ;  trie  merits  of  the 
Maid   of  Honour>    145.     The    Fatal 
Dowry,    superior    to    Rowe's     Fair 
Penitent ;  the  moral  of  this  play  ex- 
tracted from    Dr.  Ireland;  quotation 
from   the  City  Madam,  150      '  The 
Guardian,' '  the  "  very  Woman,"  the 
•«  Bashful  Lover,"  the*'  Old   Law," 
the  licei  tiousness  of  the  language  and 
incident  the  chief  objection  to  these 
plays. 
Cordon's    Treatise    en   the    scienee  of 
defence,  44l 

Gothic  architecture,  outlines  of  a  history 
of,  given  by  the  late  Lord  Orfrnd  to 
Mr.  Essex  of  Cambridge,  83 

Gourmands,  Almanach  des,  530 

Grahame's  Sabbath,  360.  The  sen- 
tence of  Johnson  on  the  unfitness  of 
religion  for  poetry  not  incontestible  ; 
Of  the  author  of  the  '  Grave  '  and 
Cowper,  ibid.  The  intrinsic  value, 
of  the  •■  Sabbath '  estimated,  3fj». 
The  sabbath  of  a  Londoner  and  a 
Parisian  not  poetically  beautiful,  362. 
The  sabbath  of  a  virtuous  peasantry 
?mong  the  mountains  of  Scotland  or 
Swisserland  ;  quotation  alluding  to 
the  times  of  persecution  in  Scotland 
363.  Description  of  the  sabbath  of 
the  hermit  of  the  deep,  365 

Grammar,  Walker's  English,  105 

,   Greek,   by  Jones,  109 

Griffith's  Travels   in  Europe,  Asia  Mi- 
ner, and  Arabia,  13.    Peasons  assign- 
ed why.  the    author  should    not  have 
published    his   travels,   14.     The  au- 
thor lands   at    Nice  ;   the  pleasure  he 
received   there,     15.      The    classical 
propriety  with  which  the  Scotch  pro- 
nounce Latin,  illustrated  in  a  ludicrous 
instance,  ibid.     The  advantages  said 
to  be  eDJoyed  by    the   poor  of  Italy 
falsely    stated,     17.        The    author's 
gallantry  shocked  at  the  sight  of  the 
ceremonies  established  among  his  fair 
countrywomen     in      the      island     of 
Smyrna,   17.     Society  on  a  very  plea- 
sant footing  at  this  place,  ibid.     Dr. 
G.!s   arrival   at  Constantinople  ;  the 
effects  of  cold  during  the  winter  pre- 
vented by  placing   wood  embers  in  a 
large  pan  under  the  table  covered  with 
thick    quilts     which    reach     to    the 
ground,     ibid.       C  -mmerce     greatly 
neglected   in   Turkey,    ascribed    me- 
diately to  the  influence  of  the  govern- 
ment ;    but  immediately    to    poverty 
end  the  insecurity  of  property,  which 
tend  to  naturalize  usury,  every  man 
raising  the  price  of  his  money  to  the 


risk  he  run3  in  losing  it;  a  duty  of  J 
per  cent,  is  exacted  from  foreigners, 
while  the   natives  pay    10   per  cent, 
ibid.      The  s«blime  ideas   which  the 
Turks  entertain  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
ib.    and    10.     Of    the    Koran,  ibid. 
Paradise,  21.     Despotic  governments 
being  the  mest  simple,  are  most  ea- 
sily appreciated,     the  Grand  Seignior 
absolute  master  ci  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes  of  his  subjects,  22.      Lex  taiio- 
nis,  43.     The    subject  of  wshfs,  or 
the   method    of  securing  property  in 
Turkey  considered  in  an  extract,  23. 
and  24*      The    author    takes   refuge 
from   the  plague    in    a   Russian   brig 
lying  in  the  harbour  of  Avezza,   45. 
His  visit  to  the  Gape,  &6.    His  arrival 
at  Aleppo,   2.7.     Singular  customs  of 
the   village   of  Martavaun,  27.     The 
auihor    embarks     for    Bombay,     29. 
Opinion  of  the  workr  ib. 

Grimstcne's  Apology  for  believing  in  the 
metallic  tractors,  103 

Gross'  French  Grammar,.  44^ 

Spelling  book,  ibid. 

Cay's  pocket  encyclopaedia,.  22£ 

HALL  on  the  effect  of  civilisation  on 
the  people  of  the  European  states,  48. 
The    peasant  the   best  judge  whether 
thesavage  is  preferable  to  the  civilized 
life,     48.     Thirty-six    acres    of  land 
the    reward    of  each    individual,    ac- 
cording  to   the     author's   plan  !     49. 
The    folly   of   equality   stated,    ibid. 
The  want  of  civilization  productive  of 
the.  evils  of  which  this  author  com- 
plains,  6i.      England,  in   its    present 
state    compared     with    its     vassalage 
under   the   barons,   52.       The  absur» 
dity   of    the    author's   six-and -thirty 
acre  scheme  pointed  out,  52 

Hamilton's    Obseivations  on    purgative 
medicines,.    402.       The    diseases    in 
which   Dr.    H.'s   experience   enables 
him  to  recommend  them  are  typhus,. 
scarlatina,    marasmus,    chorea,   chlo- 
rosis,    bamatemesis,     hysteria,     and 
some    other    chronic     diseases,  40J. 
Quotation  on  the   subject  of  typhus, 
405.     Wine   less    necessary  in  fevers 
than    was    formerly    imagined,    406. 
Answer     to     the     chief      objections 
against  the  use  of  purgative  medicine* 
in  scarlatina  and   cynanche  maligna, 
ibid.     A  variety  of  symptoms  which 
affect  the  young  of  both  sexes    com- 
prehended  under    marasmus,    407. — " 
The  inutility  of  anthelmintic    medi- 
cines in  any  other  view  than  as  pur- 
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frzttves  in  the  esse  of  worms,  407. 
The  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the 
presence  of  worms  in  the  intestines, 
Tenders  it  a  fortunate  circumstance 
that  no  other  mischief  arises  from 
iheir  existence  than  perhaps  the  in- 
convenience occasioned  by  the  itching 
ef  the  anus  from  the  ascarides,  408. 
Their  diagnosis  extremely  fallacious, 
ibid.  Some  important  suggestions 
. offered  on  the  connection  supposed  to 
exist  between  marasmus,  hyurocepha- 
Jus,  aud  epilepsy,  408  Chorea  di- 
vided into  two  stages,  408.  The 
,«ause  of  the  several  complaints  to 
which  the  young  of  both  sexes  are 
exposed  about  the  age  of  puberty  to 
be  referred  to  costiveness,  409.  Of 
the  menstrual  flux. 

Harvey's  Letters  occasioned  by  Row- 
land Hill's  pamphlet  entitled  a  warn- 
ing to  professors,  21  2 

Helena  St.  Vide  description  of. 

Herries's  Instructions  for  volunteer  ca- 
valry, 442 

Herschell.    Vide  Transactions. 

'Hill's  Vocabulary,  107 

Hindoos,  division  of  into  casts,  an  ima- 
ginary more  than  a  real  difficulty  in 
civilizing  India,  44 

Historical  account  of  Chelsea  Hospital, 

44,7 
History  of  Great  Britain.      Vide  Bel- 
sham. 
Huntingford's    Thoughts    on    the   Tri- 
nity, 210 

IDEAS  of  the  Turks  concerning  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  Paradise,   19  and 

20 

impenetrable  secret,  437 

Imperial  mushrooms,  by  the   author  of 

Salmagundi,  98 

Indecent  sea-bathing,  Observtions  on, 

446 
India,    Ceckburn's   dissertation    on    the 
civilization  of.      Vide  Cockhurn. 

'  ,   Means  of  civilizing,  by   VVrang- 

ham.     Vide  Wrangharru 

Infants,    observations   on    the  treatment 

of,  432 

Inferno  of  Dante,  translated   by    Cary. 

Vide  Cary. 

Inoculation    of   cow-pox,     no    security 

against  small-pox  infection,  323 

■  of    the    smail-pox    and    of 

the  cow-pox,  expositions   on  the,  324 

Inquiry    into    the    principles    of    taste. 

Vide  Knight. 

into  the  system   of  national  de» 

-knee.    Vide  M'Diarmii. 


Instructions  for  volunteer  cavalry.  442 
In  ular  prffiteri'es  and  supines,  333 
Irvine's  chemical  essay,  424.  Calo- 
ric, he  most  universal  a»ent  in  the 
list  of  chemical  powers,  ibid.  Im- 
provements made  in  this  branch  of 
the  science  in  the  latter  encl  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  ibid.  Dr.  Black's 
endeavours   to  deveicpe  the  mystery, 

42S 
Island    of    St.   Helena,     description    of. 

Vide  Description. 
Italy,  familiar  letters  from.     Vide  Beck- 
ford. 

JONES's  Greek  Grammer,  109 

Johnson's    oversight  in    his  critique  on 
Pope's  epitaphs,  37 

John  Bull,  a  comedy,  222 

Juvenile  essays  in  verse,  100 

KEY  to  the  apostolic  writings,  by  Tay- 
lor, 430 
Kelly's  Secret,  43  7 
Kirby's  Tables  of  materia  medica,  103 
Knight's  inquiry  into  the  principles  of 
taste,  225.  The  advantage  and  disad- 
vantage under  which  an  author  stands 
who  treats  on  a  subject  already  much 
hacknied  ;  the  foundation  of  taste  in 
the  natural  constitution  of  our  frame, 
2S6.  Of  the  distinction  between  the 
organic  and  acquired  pleasures,  227. 
The  pains  and  pleasures  of  hearing 
arise  from  certain  modes  and  degrees 
of  irritation,  ibid.  The  author 
guilty  of  a  curious  error,  228.  The 
pleasures  arising  from  imitation,  cha- 
racter, expression,  technical  skill, 
and  judgment,  221.  What  beauty 
is,  ibid.  Its  constituent  parts  consi- 
dered, 229.  <Che  inestimable  rule 
for  considering  beauty  in  the  works 
of  art  as  laid  down  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  231.  Application  of  the 
term  taste  to  the  apparent  approbation 
manifested  by  a  conformity  with  the 
current  fashions  of  the  day,  ibid. 
The  theories  of  Burke  considered, 
232-  The  censure  which  Mr. 
Kr.ight  passes  upon  rules  and  systems 
examined,  234.  Country  houses  and 
landscape  gaidcning,-  235  and  236 
—  Letter  concerning  the  state  of 
sap  in  winter.     Vide  Transaction^. 

LATHOM's  Impenetrable  secret,      437 
Lavater's  Letters  of  St.  Paul,  211 

Laverne's  Inquiry  into  the  true  theory 
of  war,  476.  The  object  of  the  au- 
thor to  illustrate  or  establish  a  mili- 
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tary  system  which  he  thinks  would 
Tender  the  art  of  war  mere  rational 
and  systematic,  and  finailv  lead  to  its 
total  disuse,  477.  Sonie  trite  but  use- 
ful truths,  ibid.  Attempt  to  deduce 
the  preser  iral  and  military  charac- 
ter of  the  afferent  quarters  of  the 
wcrld  from  the  descendant;  of  Noah 
478.  Unity  of  action,  479.  Ei_;ht 
propositions,  480-  The  detestable 
conduct  of  the  French  soldier?,  482. 
Quotation,  ibid.  &  s  q. 

Latrille's  Thoughts  on  the  late  war,    4.99 
Laws,    observations    on    the    poor*    by 

Rose.     Vide  Rose. 
Laujon's  Historical  detail   of  ihe  last  ex- 
pedition  to    St.   Domingo,    471.      Li- 
berty   given     to    the    negroes,     472. 
Tcuissaint  seized  ;  the  pretext  for  this 
ssizure  said   to  be  the  discovery   of  a 
plot  for  arming  the  negroes,   373-      Of 
Dessalines,  ibtd.       Rocbafnbeau,  474.' 
The    English   accused  of  putting    into 
the  hands  of  slaves,  weapons  for    the 
destruction  of  their  master;;. 
Leo  X.  life  of.     Vide  Roscoe. 
Le'tcrs  from  a  friend  in  Italy  to  a  friend 
;n      England,     by     Becktord.       Vide 
Btckford. 
Letters    to   the  editor  of  the    Christian 
Observer,  by  Overton.     Vide  Over- 
ton. 
Life  and   Pontificate   of  Leo  X.     Vide 
Roscoe. 

. ot  Charles  von  Dittersdort,  538 

■ of  Madame  Louise,  507 

of  Struenste,  542 

Lloyd's  Christian  therlogy.  211 

Lnudor.'s  Observations  on  the  form-ft'on 
and  management  of  ornamental  plan- 
tations, 334 
Love  and  satire,  2  19 
Ludicrous  instance  of  Scotch  pronuncia- 
tion of  Latin,  1  5 
l.uRe,    St.    discursory  considerations  on 
the    preface   of,   in  three  letters   to   a 
friend,    from    a    country    elergyman, 
78.     Whether  St  Luke  may  be  under- 
stood to  intin  ate  in  his  preface  ihat  he 
was    an  eye-witness   of   the  principal 
gospel  facts  during  the  ministry  of  our 
Saviour,  or   that  he  only  received    an 
account  of  them  from   the  communi- 
cations of  others  who  were  actually  e)  e 
witnesses  considered,  79.     The  author 
hi  the   second  letter  renounces  the  sig- 
nification of  personal  presence  which 
he  had  avowed  in  the  first,  £o-     The 
reviewers  dissent  from  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  w«ird  av&iSsv  arises  from  the 
emission  of  the  article,  80,     The  en- 


thymeme  of  Btza  reversed  ;   the  :ff.i* 
ment  conducted  with  ability,  Z.% 

M'DIARMID'S  Inquiry  into  the  system 
ot  national  defence  in  Grear  Britain, 
308  The  wonderful  ingenuity  of  the 
autbo"  displayed  in  a  ridiculous  man? 
ner,  309.  The  author's  mods  of  ren- 
dering a  people  warlike.  310.  A  con'- 
stitutional  army)  311.  Qu  the  art  cj 
war  and  fortitic.itiohs,  312 

Marfa,  ouNovogoivd  su'njuguee,  at  ecdote 
tmforicjue  tr^duue  du  Russe,  532 

Maria  Theresa  invites  Spalianzani  to  the 
professorship  of  natural  history  in  the 
university  of  Pavia,  87 

M'Kenna's  Thoughts  on  the  civil  condi- 
tions and  relations  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy,  religion,  and  people  in 
Ireland,  325 

Massinger's  Plays.      Vide  Gifford. 

Mate.ia  medica,  Kirby's  Tables  o^thr, 

.  .     ,  l83 

Mathematician  s    Ass.stant,    by    Bagley,: 

105 

Maeliosa,  »r  the  heroism  of  gratitude, 

Mhbicine, 

Barclay's    Anatomical    nomenclature, 

432 
Bath's  Observations  on  the  treatment 

of  infants,  43! 

Clarke's    Modern   practice  of  physic; 

ibid. 
Cow-pox     inocu'ation       no     security 

against  small-pox  infection,   '         t,ZZ 
Expositions    on   the   inoculation  of  the 

smalUpox,  33-i 

Grimstone's  ApTogy   for  believing   111 

the  metallic  tractors,  103 

Hamilton      on     purgative      medicines. 

Vide  Hamilton. 
Kirby's  Tables  of  materia  medica,  103 
Spadanzani's  Memoirs   on  respiration, 

86 
Stcck's  medical  collections  on   the  ei- 

fectsofcold,  214 

Memoirs  "ITaiieyrand  de  Perigord,  173; 
delineation  of  his  character,  -174. 
Anecdote  of  his  piivate  intrigues,  17^. 
A  transcript  ot  the  insnuctioi.s  givea 
to    the    agents    of    the    Secret    Police 


office  at  Pans, 


ln- 


His   treacherous 


conduct  during  his  residence  in  this 
country.        His    intrigue    in    Germany 

with    the   wife  of    Baron   S ;   her 

death  ;  inscription'  on  the  urn  con- 
taining her  tsiies  ;  the  urn  presented. 
to  Talleyrand  and  lost 'by  him  at  faro, 
j8o.  Instructions  given  by  Tal'iey* 
rand    to  Ceneial  Andreossi,  in  Gcio- 


INDEX, 


bet  i?d,     1S1.     Several  anecdotes  of 

the  agents  of  Buonaparte,  i8« 

j^emoirs  of  a  picture^   by  Collin?,       »j) 

— o."  Foote.     V.ue  Foote, 

--   on   respiration,   by  Spajlar.zarii. 

Vide  Spallanzani. 
Mrnanuer  and  Lauientina,  §38 

Mf-utal  recreation;  3-6 

Mercur;   a;  d   pjatinji,  action  of  on  each 

other.      Vide  Acuon 
Metallic  tractors,  autlogy  for  believing  in 


the 


address   to    B  irke.     Vide 


io3 

Egc- 


Minos 

ria. 
Miscellaneous   poetry,    by    Coxe.     Vide 

Coxe. 
Mittand's   prospectus,   and    letter  to   the 

National  Institute  of  France,  104 

Munkhouse's  disiourses  on    various    sub- 
1   jectt,  321 

Muscle,    mytilus    edulis,    inferences    de- 
'    duced  from  experiments  on  the,  91 

jtfATURAL    Philosophy,    elements    of, 

445 

Nature,  Pupil  of,  101 

JJation.il  def-nc,  inquiry  into  the  system 
of.      Vide  MDiannid. 

. ~    Institute?   oi    France,    Du   Mii 

t.ap'd's  letter  to,'  104 

New  travels  in  Spain,  464.  The  Dum- 
ber of  the  Spanish  army  in  peace  and 
war,  46C.  More  pay  than  work  ;  of 
the  king's  Walloon  guards,  467-  Of 
the  wool  exportation  trade,  ibid,.  ; 
the  inquisition;  superstition  losing 
ground  in  Spain,  46.8.  The  miracu- 
lous speed  of  his  catholic  majesty,  469. 
The  diseases  u.lder  which  the  souinurn 
parts  of  Spain  and  Gibraltar  laboured, 

"470 

Nicholl's  Answer  to  some  pleis  of  ido- 
latry in  favour  a;  the  idolatry  of  the 
Romish  church,  323 

's  Sermons  on  the  examples  of 
divine"  worship  as'  exhibited  16  St. 
John  in  the  Apocalypse,  97 

Nisbett's  Chymical  dictionary, 
Nomenclature,    anatomical,    by  Barclay, 

4JZ 

North  Pacific  Ocean,  voyage  to.     Vide 

Broughton. 
MovtLS, 

Collins's  Memoirs  of  a  picture,  s  17 

Count  de  Valmont,  325 

D-J^Ilists,  by  Lucas,  z  18 

Fontaine's"  Henrietta  Bellman,  21; 

Kelly's   secret,  437 

Lathon's  impenetrable  secret,  439 

Love  and  satire,  2 1 9 

Mental  recreation?,  326 

Rosctu,  a  6 


St.  Julian,  3»6 

Observations  on  the  Duke  pf  Rich- 
mond's plans   of  fortifications,       108 

r—   on  the    poor  laws  by  the 

Rignt  Honourable  G.  Rose,  M.  P. 
Vide    Rose. 

— —  -■ —  on  the  treatment  ;t  ..ifantsby 
Baili.  431 

———.on  indecent  sea-bathing,  446 
tjn  the  formation  and  manage 


ment  of    ornamental  plantations    334, 
Ocean,    Voyage   to,    the  north    pacitic. 

Vide   Broughton. 
Odeil's    Essay  on   the  elements    of  the 

English  Language,  223 

Gns>ow's     Sermon    on    the    scriptural 

analogy  and  concoid  of     St.  Paul   and 

St.  James  on  christian  faith,  gjp 

Outremont's    Examcn   critique  de  la  re-« 

volution  Francaise,  441 

Overton's  four  letters  to    the   Editor  of 

the  Christian  Observer,  39* 

PACIFIC  Ocean, Voyage  to  by  BrougT*- 

ion.      Vide  Broughton. 
Paris,  Modern,  339 

Peacock's  Sketches  of  dancing,         no 
Petrarc-h,  Imitations  from.     Vide  Coxe. 
Philosophy,  double  import  of  the  world. 
Vide  Drummond. 

■  elements   of  natural,        143 

Puion's  Travels  to  Cayenne;   48c.   Tljie 
author  loses  his    father  at   eight  years 
ot age  ;  at  ten  put    under  the  care   of 
an    aunt,    runs   away  from    htr  ;     in 
October  1781   ariives  at    Pins   with 
only  eight  Louis  d'ors  in  his  pocket  ; 
loses  three  of  them  at  the  play,  house 
and  robl-ed    u{   four  more  by  atriclcj 
introduced      to      Monsieur      Brune  ; 
writes    tor    the    journal    de  la    Cour 
and  de  (a    Ville,     496.     Reduced   to 
great  distress  ;   his  lodgings  robbed  by 
a  girl  ;     apfomted   tutor  to   the    Son 
of  the     Count   de    Matre  ;    his   dis- 
tresses   become      insupportable  ;    re- 
duced to  the  state  of    a  ballad  singer, 
and   composes  a   song    which   is   the 
cause     of      his     deportation;       487. 
Sufferings  of  the   prisoners  at  Roch*- 
fcrt  ;    488.     The    prisoners    embark 
on   board   the  Charente    Irigatc.      Aa 
English  ship  discovered,  the  co.i.coto.i 
there.".!  ,   an    engagement  takes  pi.u.  ; 
the    Freneb    ship    i;uus  aground  ;  t 
author  afterwaras  embark.3    on   boa- 
the    Decade;   anecdote  res;  e .  :i;jg   1.  ...■ 
secret     '.iitory     of     the    r^voiuao:  ., 
4S9.     The    voluptuousness    of     iL 
Creoles;       491-       Da'h      01     Col  ^  1 
d'Herbos;     493.     Story  of    H)ivi. . 
and  Liibe  ;  493. 
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Fiatina  and    Mercury.   Action   of,    on 

each  other.     Vide  Action,  iS 

Plantations    Ornamental,     observations 

on.  334 

Poems  by  Robertus,  436 

by  Courti .  r,  330 

Original  for  infant  minds,     333 

Poetry  Miscellaneous  by  Coxe.  Vide 
Coxe. 

never  moie  tru'y  affecting  than 

when  it  is  the  spontaneous  effusion 
of  the  heart  as  impressed  by  existing 
circumstances,  38 

Poetry, 

Berresiord's  Song  of  ihesun,  100 

Bounden's  Fatal  curiosity,  436 

Champignons   du  Diable,  98 

Clarke's  Rustic,  438 

Courtier's  Poems,  330 

Fig  leaf,  99 

Juvenile    Essays,  100 

Modern  Paris,  333 

Original     Poems  for  infant    minds, 

ibid. 
Poems  by  Robertus,  435 

Poetical  Epistle  to  Mr.  Pitt,  213 
Raphael  by  Walker,  101 

Serre's  Flights  of  Fancy,  213 

Sonnets  by   B.  F.  327 

Suicide  Prostitute,  318 

Young  Rosciad,  213 

Politics, 

Barber's  Considerations  upon  tbebest 

means   of     insuring     the    internal 

defence  of  Great  Britain,  325 

D'lvernois      Appendix    aux   receites 

exterieures,  103 

D'Outremont's   eiamen    critique   de 

la  revolution  Francaise,  44 l 

Tgeria,  61 

Wc.  Kenna's   thoughts   on    the    civil 

conditions  and    relations    of     the 

Roman    Catholic  clergy,    religion, 

and  people  in  Ireland. 

Pontificate  and  life  of  Leo.  X.  Vide 
Koscoe. 

Poor  Laws,  observations  on  the,  by 
Rose.     Vide  Rose. 

Pope's  Custom  when  a  happy  thought 
occurred.  34 

Epitaphs,    Johnson's  oversight 

in  his  critique  on, 

Porter's  E'riuus  thoughts  on  the  birth 
of  a  child,  312 

Pott's  Considerations  on  the  general 
conditions  of  the  christian  covenant, 
with  a  view  to  some  imDortant  con- 
troversies, the  general  design  of  this 
tract  stated  in  the  words  ot  the  au- 
thor, 132 

Predestination  to  life,  a  Sermon  by  E. 
Williams,  99 


Preface  of  St.  Luke,  discursory  obser- 
vations on  the,  in  three  letters  to  a 
country  clergyman.     Vide  Luke. 

Priory  of  St.  Botoph,    architecture  of, 

H 

of  Dunstable,  8j 

Principles  of  taste,  inquiry  into,     Vide 

Knight. 

■ ■ of  religion  as  professed    by 

Quakers,  318 

Piosser's  Sermon  on  the  union  of   the 

christian  body,  9,5 


Prostitute  Suicide. 


3a3 


Proyart's  Life  of  Madame  Louisa, 
Pun, example  of  a  low,  3? 

Pupil  of  nature,  by  Walker.  10 1 

Purgative  Medicine.     Vide  Hamilton. 

Quackery,  Essay  on,  445 

Questions  Academical,  by  Drummonu. 
Vide  Drummond. 

Raphael,  i0i 

Reflections  on  the  national  riches  of 
the  Prussian  states  a.id  the  welfare 
of  their  inhabitants  ;  461.  The 
yearly  produce  of  the  states  consi- 
dered ;  the  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
fits are  divided  ;  462.  The  dif.iculty 
of  ascertaining  the  population,  ibid. 
The  inquiry  iijto  the  nat.onal  domains 

464 

Reflections  on  the  spirit  of  religious 
controversy,  207 

Religion, 

Biddulph'i  Sermon.     Vide  Biddulph. 
Butler's  Sermons.      Vide  Butler. 
Cockburn's  remaiks  on  the  ruins  of 


Volney, 


94 


Drummond's  discourses  on  the  Lord's 


Supper 


430 


Harvey's  Letters  occasioned  by  Row- 
land Hill's  Pamphlet  entitled  a 
warning  to  professors,  212 

Hunringfori's  thoughts' on  the  Trini- 
ty, 21a 
Lavaler's  Letters  of  St.  Paul,  211 
Le  Grice's  Sermon,  128 
Letters  on  St.  Luke's  preface,  78 
Lloyd's  Christian  theology,  211 
Munkhouse's  discourses  on  various 
subjects,  321 
Nicholl's  Sermon.     Vide  Nicholl. 

—  Answer   to    some  pleas  in 

favour  of  idolatry  and    indulgences 
of    the    Romish    church.        Vide 
Nichoils. 
Notes  on  the  revelation  of  St.  John, 

207 
Onslow's  Sermon.     Vide  Onslow. 
Porter's  Serious  thoughts  on  the  birth 
of  a  child,  .32  a 
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Prowei's  Sermon.     Vide  Prcsser. 
Reflections  on    the  spirit  of  religious 
controversy,  2e8 

Robinson's     Essays  on  the  duties  of 

Christianity.     Vide    Robinson. 
Sharpe's      inquiry      concerning     the 
eighteenth  chapter  of  Revelations, 

210 

> Letters    on   the    Catholic 

emancipation,  Zii 

Taylor's   key  to    the   apostolic    wri- 
tings, 430 
Tuke's    principles  of  religion  as  pro- 
fessed by  Quakers,  318 
The  dissenter's  appeal  against  the  at- 
tacks of  Rowland  Hill,         ,     319 
Whittington's  dissertation  on   the  ex- 
ternal evidences  of  religion,       321 
Welwood's     Sermons.      Vide   Well- 
wood. 
William's  Sermon.     Vide  Wrilliams. 
Remarks  on  Volney's   Ruins,  94 

on  the    probable   conduct  of 

Russia  and   France,  lot 

Respiration,  Memoirs  of.   Vide  Spallan- 

zani. 
Respiration,     Essay    0:1    by    Bardock. 

Vide  Essay. 
Revelation  of  St.  John,  notes  on  the  207 
Robertus'  Poeras,  436 

.Robinson's  Essays  on  the  duties  of 
Christianity,  293.  The  variety  of 
wa)s  which  have  been  exerted  for 
the  support  and  extension  of  the 
christian  system,  294.  Two  advan- 
tages result  from  the  method  adopted 
by  Mr.  R.  A  systematic  and  compre- 
hensive hody  of  theological  instruc- 
tion is  afforded  to  those  vvho  would  be 
afraid  or  unable  to  encounter  the 
ponderous  and  learned  volumes  to 
which  a  methodical  arrangement  is 
generally  confined.  In  the  reflections 
which  are  eubjoined  are  found  the 
advantages  of  the  smaller  practical 
treatise,  correcting  the  propensity  of 
the  mind  to  rest  in  speculative  noti- 
ons and  facilitating  the  remembrance 
of  e  ch  precept  by  its  conneoion  with 
a  docirine  occurring  in  an  orderly  se- 
ries, 295 
The  employment  of  a  clergyman  ac- 
tively engaged  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  affords  the  most  extensive  oppor- 
tunities for  an  enlarged  and  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  human  cha- 
racter, 297.  Mr.  R.'s  plan  stated, 
298.  Argument  adduced  of  the  holi . 
nes»  of  the  divinity  disproved,  gor. 
The  effects  of  the  fall  of  man,  3O2. 
Address  to  parents,  ibid,  bufferings, 
Che  result  of  the  depravity  of  man, 


303.  On  the  humiliation  of  Chriit, 
tian,  304.  The  example  of  Jesus 
Chiist  proposed  as  a  model  of  obe- 
dience, ibid.  The  personality  and 
divinity  of  the  holy  spirit,  305.  On 
the  necessity  of  the  holy  spirit's 
agency  to  form  right  dispositions  in 
the  minds  of  christians,  and  to  sup~ 
poit  and  direct  them  in  the  path*' 
duty,  305.  The  doctrine  of  justifi* 
cation,  ibid.  Quotation,  305,  306', 
307.  The  laws  of  the  two  tables  are 
enjoined  as  binding  upon  us  from  the 
unchangeable  righteous  character  of 
God,  and  from  the  confirmation  of  the 
Mosaic  precepts  by  the  express  de- 
claration oi  Christ,  413.  Obser- 
vations oh  the  first  commandment* 
414.  On  the  observance  of  the  sab- 
bach,  ibid.  Address  to  parents,  415. 
The  tenth  commandment  virtually 
included  in  the  five  which  preceded 
it,  416.  Observations  on  prayer,  ibid. 
Judicious  remarks  on  the  time  to  be 
allotted  to  religious  exercises,  417. 
In  establishing  the  divinity  of  the 
second  and  third  persons  of  the  Tri- 
nity, distinction  should  be  made 
between  those  texts  in  which  Gad  the 
Father  is  spoken  of,  and  those  which 
confer  the  same  name,  attributes,  and 
offices  0:1  Christ,  and  the  Hoiy  Spi- 
rit, 418-  Roscoe's  Life  of  Leo.  X. 
267,  The  requisites  for  an  author 
capable  of  undertakings  general  his- 
tory of  literature  ;  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity  of  travel,  and  the  efident  ad- 
vantages derived  from  the  conversation 
of  scholars  and  artists  ;  ibid.  Mr. 
Rojcoe  considered  in  his  assumed 
character  of  a  biographer,  as  a  general 
h.storian,  271  et  seq.  life  of  Leo.  X. 
By  Paulus  Jnvius.  Giovanni  de  Me- 
dici the  original  name  of  Leo;  in- 
tended early  for  the  church;  the  plura- 
lities heaped  upon  him  at  eight  years 
of  age,  274.  In  the  troubles  whick 
ensued  on  the  eruption  of  Charles 
VIII.  into  Ialy,  Piero  played  the 
part  of  a  traitor  to  his  country,  2;6« 
The  disturbances  of  Italy  compel 
the  cardinal  to  abandon  it,  277, 
278.  The  cardinal  taken  prisoneri» 
the  battle  which  proved  fatal  tJ  tl»e 
renowned  Gaston  de  Foix,  279.  The 
cardinal  transported  to  France  afer 
the  battle  of  Ravenna,  the  cardinal 
elected  Pope,  and  assumed  the  appel- 
lation of  Leo  X.  The  assertion  of 
the  author  that  'in  intellectual  en- 
dowments, Leo  X.  stood  much 
abeve  the  commoa  level  of  mankind 
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il!  founded,  382.  His  notions  of 
religj^u-i  subjects  deistical,  383.  His 
iogVatilude,  insincerity  and  hluod)- 
mindeaness  proved,  ibid.  The  low- 
«stspecies  otbtifFoonei y  and  dissipation 
was  the  coe  stark  occupation  of  the 
pontiff,  385.  The  notoriety  of  the 
Neapolitans  tor  iheir  fickk  1  -t ss  and 
Jove  of  ijii  ovation,  ibid.  Th<  vio- 
lent conduct  of  Savonarola,  386. 
Woriderfn  effects  el  the  relicsof  saints, 
387.  Lucrctia  Borgia,  388  Th: 
affection  and  benevolence  ot  Leo  cn- 
rroveriec,  390-  The  Quixotic; schecne 
of  Leo  when  he  was  desirous  to  in- 
flame Christendom  :or  his  individual 
interest,  054.  Mr.  Roscoe's  bad 
idea  ot  L„tir.  verse,  392.  On  the 
literature  of  Ferrara,  394.  The 
.history  of  the  revival  of  Greek  litera- 
ture after  the  sacking  of  Constanti- 
nople ill-detailed,  396-  Mr.  Ros- 
coe's blunders  in  metre,  337 .  Ele- 
gant illustration-  of  his  metrical  abi- 
lities, 399.  His  religious  sentiments 
investigated,  4c t- 
Fosciad,  a  poem,  213 

Rose's  Observations  on  the  poor  laws, 
»z6-  A  striking  coincidence  between 
the  (statute  law  of  England  and  Scotland 
relative  to  the  management  o;  the  poor, 
128.  The  detects  at  the  English  sys- 
tem pointed  out,  119.  The  laws  of 
settlement  and  removal  productive  of 
mischievous  consequences,  ibid.  The 
employment  ot  the  overseers  in  Eng- 
land, 130.  In  Gotland  the  business 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  kiik  session,  of 
which  the  minister  is  moderator  or 
chairman,  ibid.  The  education  of  the 
poor  discussed,  131 

Fosetta,  a  novel,  216 

Rowland  Hill,  dissenter's  appe.l  agai   jt, 

Rural  scenes,  ro& 

Russia    and    France,      remarks  on     tl.e 

probab  e  conduct  of,  ic.,2 

Rustic,  hy  Claik..,    .  435 

SABBATH,  by  daruroe.  Vide  Grar 
hame. 

Sip,  state  of,  in  winter.  Vide  Trans- 
act OilS. 

Saxon  architecture,  copied  from  tl.C  few 
traces  which  their  eaily  ravages  had 
left  ol  Roman  art,  8a 

Science  of  delence,  Gordon's  treatise  on 
the,  442 

Scientific  Dialogues,  22  t 

{Sr.a  tathmg,  observations    on  indecent, 

4.46 

Secret  Impenetrable,  433 


*ecr=t,  by  Kelly, 

Serious    thoughts   on  "the 

child. 
Sermons,    by   Well  wood. 

Wood. 

Series'  St.  Julhn, 

Fnthis  of  fancy , 

Sharp's   inquiry    concerning 

chapter  ot  Reveianons, 


birth 


4:* 
ot     a 
322 
Vide  Well- 
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the     18th 

21a 

letter  on  the    catholic  emanci- 

palTORj  2Ii 

Single   SeAmoks-, 

Biddulph's.      Vide  Biddyiph. 

Butler's.      Vide  Butter. 

Le  G  rive's.     Vide  L^  dice, 

Nicho.i's.     Vide  NichollS; 

Onslow's.     Vide  Onsiow. 

Prosser's,     Vide  Prosser. 

Williams's.     Vide  Williams. 
Slugs    and   other    testieta,  organ  of  re, 
s;  'ration  of,  a   h<   e  in  the   side  of  the 
neck,  which    the    animal    opens    and 
shuts  voluntarily  at  irregular  periods  ; 
this   ho'e  gives  passage)  to  the  air  to  a 
membtanedrfs    bag    or   vesicle  in   the 
b.'ck,  with  which'  the  blood  comes  in 
coutac*.  cO.      Other   curious  particu- 
lars concerning  the  same,  ibid. 
Sobieski's   shield,     observation s   on   the 
variable  siar  in.     Vide  Transactions, 
Art    6. 
Society,     Royal,    tia;:sactions    of  the, 

Vide  Transaction  . 
Song  of  the  Sun,  by  Be'esfr.rd,,  100 

Sonnets,     1  haracterislic     absurdities    of 
modern  burlesqued,  ja 

S-pallanzani's  memoirs  on  respiration, 
86.  An  important  djiscoyery;  it  ap- 
pears that  some  of  those  el  .. 
which  have  been  considsre  I  as  pecujiir 
to  the  pioccss  of  respiration  are  pto- 
duce-d  by  the  ai.inials  when  dtad  ;  and 
that  detached  parts  of  animal  matter 
also  eri-ct  similar  changes.:  the  ie- 
sults  of  the  cxpeiiments  leiative  to 
this  tact  have  been  invariable,  87.  An 
account  of  the  principal  occurences 
ot  the  lite  ot  Spailanzan.i,  borm  in 
1729  at  Scandianp,"  near  Modena;  he 
studied  under  the  guidance  ot  Laura 
Bossa,  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
protessors  in  the  university  of  Bolog- 
na; chosen  prolessor  ot  logic,  &c.  in 
the  university  of  Ivygio  in  1*54  ;  in- 
Mt.Jd  by  the  Empress  Maria  t  heresa, 
to  the  professorship  of  natural  history 
in  the  university  of  P.ivia,  his  vari- 
ousjounnes  by  sea  and  land  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  87.  Rejects  the  profes- 
sorship of  Padua  in  order  to  visit 
Constantinople,  died  at  Pavia  is 
*7y6|   Vcrrrn.5  have  the  same  iiecrt-. 
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sity  for  oxygen,  as  those  other  tribes 
which  are  provided  with  more  ob- 
vious and  complicated  organs  of  re- 
spiration ;  they  perish  in  air  which 
does  not  contain  oxygen,  or  in  atmos- 
pheric air  after  its  oxygen  has  been 
consumed  ;  but  unlike  (lie  superior 
tribes  they  continue  to  Tespire  until 
the  whole  of  the  oxygen  disappears. 
88  living  animals  consume  or  ab- 
sorb oxygen  gas  independently  of  the 
action  of  the  lungs,  and  retain  this 
power  after  death,  89.  The  animas, 
the  subjects  of  these  memoirs,  the 
terrestrial  testacea  slugs,  and  the  aqua- 
tic testacea.  In  the  two  former  the 
organ  of  respiration  consists  of  a  hole 
in  the  side  of  the  neck,  which  the 
animal  opens  and  shuts  voluntarily 
at  irregular  periods;  of  the  latter  the 
helix  vivipara  was  the  principal  sub- 
ject of  experiment  ,  destitute  of  any 
proper  organ  of  respiration,  ana- 
logic to  lungs  or  gills;  the  skin  per- 
forming that  function,  90-  Infer- 
ences deduced  from  expei  mencs  on 
oysters,  gi 

Spirit  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  in  relation 
to  the  necessities  of  the  jrese.it  time, 

Sowerby's  description   ofmolels   to  ex- 
plain chrystallography,  235 
Suicide  prostitute,  30 

TABLES  of  the  Materia  Medica,  by 
Kirby,  ic8 

Talleyrand  de  Perigord,  memoirs  of. 
Vide  Memoirs 

Tangible  Arithmetic,  447 

Taste,  inquiry  into  the  principles  of, 
Vide  K.night. 

Telescopes,  experiment  by.  Vide 
Transactions,  Art.  2. 

Telescope,  or  moral  vi;ws  for  children. 

Tractors  metallic,  apology  for  believing 
in  the,  103 

Tracts  on  East  India  affairs,  222 

—  relative  to  botany,  443 

Trarsactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  1. 
.Art.  1.  The  Croonian  Lecture  on 
Muscular  Motion,  by  Ar.thony  Car- 
lisle, F.  R.  S.  1.  Animated  matter 
connected  with  inanimate,  Z.  An 
experiment  to  prove  the  increase  of 
volume  of  a  contracting  muscle, 
ibid.  Art.  2.  Experiments  for  deter- 
mining how  far  telescopes  will  enab!e 
us  to  determine  very  small  angles, 
arid  to  distinguish  the  real  from  the 
fpurious  diameters  of  celestial  and 
terrestrial  objects ;  with  an  applica- 
tion of  the  results  of  these  expert* 


ments  to  a  series  of  observations  on 
the  nature  and  magnitude  of  Mr. 
IIarding'3  lately  discovered  star  by  W. 
Herschell,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.  3.  Quo- 
tation, a  whimsical  refinement,  1. 
Art.  3.  An  essay  on  the  cohesion  of 
fluids,  by  T.  Young,  M.  D.  4.  The 
author's  mathematical  reasonings  ex- 
pressed without  the  use  of  mathemati- 
cal symbols  censured  ;  justification  of 
the  censure  from  an  extract, 5.  Art.  4. 
Concerning  the  state  in  which  the 
true  sap  of  trees  is  deposited  during 
winter,  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  6. 
Sap'alters  as  if  ascends  in  the  tree,  an  .2 
has  its  specific  gravity  increased,  ibid. 
Art.  5.  On  the  action  of  Platina  and 
Mercury  on  each  other;  by  R.  Chene- 
vix,  Esq.F.R.S.6.  Nine  hundred  and 
ninety-six  unsuccessful  experiments 
considered  againstfour  prosperous,  7. 
How  Vauquelin  and  Fourcroy  agree  in 
the  compound  nature  of  Palladium, 
but  differ  in  the  composition,  7.  Con- 
clusions of  Richter  from  his  operations 
that  two  metals,  the  separat*  solutions 
of  which  are  not  affected  by  a  third 
body,  miy,  when  existing  in  one 
solution,  be  acted  upon  and  even  re- 
duced to  the  metallic  state,  and  that 
mercury  may  be  so  united  with  platina 
that  it  cannot  be  separated  by  fire 
combated,  8.  The  question  of  Palla- 
dium uncertain,  ibid.  Art.  6-  Aa 
investigation  of  all  the  changes  in  the 
variable  star  in  Sobieski's  shield,  from 
five  years'  observation  exhibiting  it* 
proportional  illuminated  parts,  and  its 
irregularities  of  rotation,  with  conjtc- 
tures  respecting  unenlightened  heaven- 
ly bodies,  by  Edward  Pigott,  Esq.  10. 
Explanation  of  the  phcenomena  which 
variable  stars  exhibit  given  in  a  quo- 
tation, ibid.  Art.  7.  Analytical  ex- 
periments on  a  mineral  substance  'hy- 
drargillite)  from  Barnstaple,  in  Devon- 
shire, by  H.  Davy,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. 
Professor  ot  Chymistry,  Royal  Insti- 
tution, ij.  Consideredas  zeolite  till 
Dr.  Babington  ascertained  that  it  was 
a  non-descript  substance,  its  sensible 
characters,  u.  Analysis  and  con- 
stituent parts,  12.  A  similar  fossil 
found  at  St.  Austle,  in  Cornwall,  dis- 
covered by  Rev.  VV.  Gregor,  much 
more  curious,  of  a  brighter  white,  and 
disposed  in  more  elevated  pyramids, 
which  are  composed  of  crystals  ter- 
minating in  semicircles  and  radiating 
from  the  centre.  Art.  8.  Experiments 
on  Wooiz  by  Mr.  D.  Musket,  p.  i*. 
Its  origin,  quantity,  mode  of  maau= 
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fkctme,  or  naturi!  history,  unnoticed 

bythe  author.     It  contains  a  greater 

proportion    of     carbonaceous    matter 

than    the  common   qualities    of    cast 

steel  5    particular  cake*  approach   to 

the  nature  of  cast  iron. 

Travels  by  Griffiths.     Vice  Griffiths. 

Treatise  on  the  art  of  bread  making,  in 

Treatment  of  infants*  432 

Tuke's  Principles  of  Religion,  318 

Turkish  government,  despotism  of  the, 

21 
Turnbull's  Voyage   around  the  World, 
237.      Object  of  the  voyage  commer- 
cial, and  undertaken  with  the  idea  of 
sharing  in  the  profits   of   the  Anglo 
Americans,  337.     The  advantages  of 
the   isiand    ot    Madeira,    338.      The 
travellers  take  refuge  in  the  port   of 
St.    Salvadore,    where    they   suffered 
from  the  treachery  of  the  Portugucze 
government,  ibid.       Arrival    at   Pert 
Jackson  ;    observations    on  the  state 
and  progress  of  that  colony  ;  the  ex- 
tortion of  a  convict  attorney  and  lock- 
smith,  339.      Norfolk    island;   a   sin- 
gular account  of   the  escape  of  one  of 
the    convicts  ii.to  the  interior  of  the 
island,     ibid.       An   anecdote   of  the 
marvellous   kind,     340.       Arrival    at 
the  Society  islands,   3.52.     Ill-fortune 
still  attends  the  author  ;  singular  cus- 
tom of  the   cessation    of   the  royalty 
of  the  sovereign   of  Otal.e'.te    on  the 
birth  oi  a  son,  3^;.     Attempt  of  the 
Natives     of     Uiitea  to    seize    on   the 
ihip,  343.     A   visit  to  the  Sandwich 
islands,   ibid.     Account  of  Tanza- 
nia, the  Alexander  of  the  pacific,  1  i  1. 
Return  to  Ouheite,  334.     The    pro- 
gress of  the  missionaries   but  inconsi- 
derable, ibid.     Account  of  a    sermon 
preached  before  King  Otoo  and  others 
of  the  royal    race,   ibid.     The   enrio- 
sity  of  the    Otaheitan    ladies,    345. 
A   public  seminary  for    the    reception 
of  orphan    children,   346-     The  au- 
thor's style  considered. 
VERMES  and  insects  have  the  same  ne- 
cessity   for    oxygen    as    those    other 
tribes  which  are  provided  with  more 
obvious  and  complicated  organs  of  res- 
piration ;    they    perish  in     air    which 
does  not  contain  oxygen,  or  in  atmo- 
spheric air  after  its  oxygen    has  been 
consumed;    but,    unlike   the   superior 
tribes,    they  continue   to  respire  until 
the  whole  of  the  oxygen  disapj  c.u  5     88 
Vocabulary  ef  Latin   syncnimes  by  Hill, 
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Volney's  Ruins,  remarks  on,  94 

Volunteer  cavalry,  instructions  for,    442 
Voyage  round   the  world,  by   TurnbuiK 
Vide  Turnbull. 


lot 
to, 
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WALKER'S  Pupil  of  nature, 

— — ~ 's  English  grammer. 

Weathercock,  by  Aliingham, 

Weiske's  Commenuiiusiu  orationem,  M 
T.  Ciceronis,  440 

Wellwood's,  Sir  Henry  MoncreifPt,  Ser- 
mons, 30-  Their  extensive  claim 
upon  the  regard  and  reverence  of  the 
Christian  world,  ibid.  The  subjects 
well  chosen,  and  containing  more  pre- 
tensions to  ingenuity  and  novelty  than 
are  commonly  iound  in  popular  dis- 
courses :  a  quotation  rrom  the  6th  ser- 
mon on  the  result  of  good  and  bad  af- 
fections, 32 

Werneria,  o,£ 

Wilmington's  Dissertations  on  the  exter- 
nal evidences  or  Christianity,  321 

Williams'  Sermon  on  predestination  to 
I'te,  ,  g7 

World  without  souls,  374.  Of  the  weep- 
ing and  laughing  philosopher,  375. 
Plan  of, the  work;  the  inconsistency 
of  men  with  souis  is  inferred  from  the 
apparent  consistency  of  men  acting  si- 
milaily  on  the  hypothesis  of  having 
none,  376.  The  leading  chaiacter  of 
the  work,  sarcastic  severity,  few  ot 
the  vices  or  even  weaknesses  of  ma  n- 
kind  receive  quarter,  377.  Quota- 
tion, containing  articles  iiom  a  com- 
pact as  imagined  to  have  subsisted  be- 
tween the  souls  and  bodies  of  the  peo- 
.plc  of  O — ,  377.  Delineation  of  a 
preacher,  378.  Charity;  the  slave 
trade,  379.  The  doctrine  of  expe- 
diency examined,  3^0.  Epitaph  on- 
Emilv,  381 

Wrangham's  Dissertations  on  the  best 
means  of  civilizing  India,  42.  The 
d  fficuhy  of  the  subject  explained,  44. 
The  division  of  the  people  into  casts'- 
^n  imaginary  more  than  a  ieal  difh- 
cu.ty,  44.  An  anecdote  how  the 
'burning  of  widows  was  abolished,  45. 
The  propriety  oi  continuing  the  char- 
ter to  ihe  East  India  Company,  and 
the  question  of  colonization  consider- 
ed, 46.  Scholarship  much  more  ge- 
neral throughout  the  whole  continent 
of  India,  than  in  a  third  part  of  the 
united  kingdom,  47 

Writings   apostolic,  Tay lot's  key  to  the 


W.  Flint,   Printer, 
OldBiilty. 
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